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Sex-Determination and Sex- 
Preselection Tests in India: 
Modern Techniques for 
Femicide 


by Vibhuti Patel* 


In India during recent years techniques that were developed 
to detect genetic deformities in fetuses have been increasingly 
used mainly for determining the sex of fetuses so that female 
fetuses can be exterminated. This paper explores the factors 
underlying this practice and the related practice of preselecting 
the sex of offspring, examining both the widespread availability 
and use of sex-determination and sex-preselection techniques 
and the root causes of female devaluation in India. Also pre- 
sented and analyzed are the responses of women’s groups and 
the government to these uses of modern technology to carry 
out the ultimate abuse of women——not allowing them to be born. 

There are several kinds of sex-determination (SD) and 
sex-preselection (SP) techniques that have been produced by 
recent advances in medical science—-sonography, fetoscopy, 
needling, chorion villa biopsy (CVB), and amniocentesis. The 
names of these techniques are becoming household words in 
urban India, with amniocentesis by far the most popular tech- 
nique in India for determining the sex of a fetus, even though 





*This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the XI World 
Congress of Sociology at New Delhi, which ran from 18-22 August 
1986. The paper was presented there in a joint session of the research 
commiftees on medical sociology (RC 15) and women and society 
(RC 32). 

Four films have been made about sex-determination tests leading 
to female feticide: (1) Samadhan, a twenty-eight- minute dramatized 
treatment with well-known Hindi film stars. Available for U.S. $20.00 
from M.K. Shankar, Aditya Creative Film Makers, 3/206, Manish 
Darshan, J.B. Nagar, Andheri (East), Bombay 400 059, India. (2) 
Ajata, a documentary of interviews with women who have had the 
tests, doctors who have performed them, women’s nghts activists, 
feminists, and members of the Forum against Sex-Determination (SD) 
and Sex-Preselection (SP), and Doctors against SD and SP. Available 
from Director, Centre for Development of Instructional Technology 








it was developed to detect genetic deformities. Also gaining in 
popularity are CVB and tests for the preplanning of sex, such 
as diet contro! methods, centrifuging of chromosomes, drugs 
(tablets known as Select), vaginal jelly, and sacred beads called 
rudraksh that are circulated for begetting boys.’ 

Bombay and Delhi are the major centers for SD and SP 
tests, and amniocentesis is used even in the clinics of small 
towns and cities in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, and Rajasthan. A justifi- 
cation for this pervasive use of amniocentesis has been aptly 
stated by a team of doctors from Harkisandas Narottamdas 
Hospital (a pioneer in this trade): “In developing countries like 
India, as the parents are encouraged to limit their family to 
two offspring, they will have a right to quality in these two as 
far as can be assured. Amniocentesis provides help in this 
direction.” Here the word “quality” raises a number of issues 





(CENDIT), D-1, Soami Nagar, New Delhi 110 017, India. (3) A Cry 
Strangled, a documentary with about the same content as the previous 
film except that there are scenes of the hospitals and clinics where the 
tests are conducted. Also available from CENDIT (see previous 
listing). And(4) Children of Desired Sex, made in Bombay in 1984 by 
Mira Nair and released in 1987, this film might be available from the 
Canadian International Development Agency, and there are reports 
that it might be shown on the Public Broadcasting System (TV) in the 
United States. 


1. M.H. Patanki, D.D. Banker, K.V. Kulkarni, and K.P. Patil, “Pre- 
natal Sex Prediction by Amniocentesis—Our Experiences of 600 Cases,” 
paper presented at the First Asian Congress of Induced Abortion and 
Voluntary Sterilisation (Bombay, 4 March 1979). 

2. Sanjeev Kulkarni, “Prenatal SD Tests and Female Foeticide in. 
Bombay City—A Study,” Foundation for Research in Community: 
Health, 64-A, R.G. Thadani Marg, Worli, Bombay 400018 (1986) 
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A mother bathing her daughter in rural Madhya Pradesh in the late 
seventies. Looking at this contented pair, it is hard to believe that in 
India between 1978 and 1983 an estimated 78,000 female fetuses were 
aborted after SD tests. 


that we shall examine in this paper. 

During amniocentesis fifteen to twenty milliliters of am- 
niotic fluid are taken from the womb by pricking the fetal 
membrane with a special kind of needle. After separating a 
fetal cell from the amniotic fluid, a chromosomal analysis is 
conducted on it. This test helps in detecting several genetic 
disorders like mongolism, defects of the neural tube in the 
fetus, retarded muscular growth, Rh-factor incompatibility, he- 
mophilia, and other types of physical and mental disorders. 
The test is used routinely for women over forty years of age 
since they are more likely to produce deformed children. A 
sex-determination test is required to identify sex-specific de- 
formities such as hemophilia and retarded muscular growth 
which mainly affect male babies. Compared to CVB and pre- 
selection, amniocentesis is more hazardous to women’s health. 
This test can give 95 to 97 percent accurate results, but in 
1 percent of the cases the test may lead to spontaneous abortions 
or premature delivery, dislocation of hips, respiratory compli- 
cations, or needle puncture marks on the baby.’ 





photo by Doranne Jacobson, ©Doranne Jacobson 


Popularity of Amniocentesis 


Although amniocentesis tests were conducted earlier in 
government hospitals on an experimental basis, they became 
popular only in the last five years. Now these tests are conducted 
mainly for SD and thereafter for extermination of female fetuses 
through induced abortion, carried out in private clinics, private 
hospitals, or government hospitals. This perverse use of modern 
technology is encouraged and boosted by money-minded private 
practitioners who are out to make Indian women “male-child- 
producing machines.” According to the most conservative esti- 
mate made by a research team in Bombay, sponsored by the 


TT am 


Although scientists and medical professionals deny 
all responsibility for the social consequences of sex 
selection as well as SD tests, the reality shatters 
the myth of the value neutrality of science and 
technology. Hence the need to link science and 
technology with socioeconomic and cultural real- 
ity. The class, racist, and sexist biases of the ruling 
elites have crossed all boundaries of human dignity 
and decency by making savage use of science. 
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Women’s Centre and based on their survey of six hospitals and 
clinics, in Bombay alone ten women per day underwent the 
test in 1982. This survey also revealed the hypocrisy of the 
“nonviolent,” “vegetarian,” “anti-abortion” management of the 
city’s renowned Harkisandas Hospital, which conducts ante- 
natal sex-determination tests. Their handout declares the test 
to be “humane and beneficial.” The hospital has outpatient 
facilities that are so overcrowded that one has to book for the 
test one month in advance. As the management does not support 
abortion, the hospital recommends women to various other 
hospitals and clinics and asks them to bring back female fetuses 
to them after abortion for further “research.” 

In other countries, the amniocentesis test is very expensive 
and under strict governmental control, while in India this test 
can be done for Rs 70 to Rs 500 (about US $6 to $40). Hence 
not only upper-class but even working-class people can avail 
themselves of this procedure. A survey of several slums in 
Bombay showed that many women had undergone the test and 
after learning that the fetus was female, had an abortion in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth week of pregnancy. Their argument 
was that it is better to spend Rs 200 or even Rs 800 now than 
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3. R.P. Ravindra, “The Scarcer Half —A Report on Amniocentesis 
and Other SD Techniques, SP Techniques and New Reproductive 
Technologies,” Centre for Education and Documentation, Health Fea- 
ture, Counterfact No. 9 (Bombay, January 1986). 

4. Ammu Abraham and Sonal, “Sex Determination Tests,” Women’s 
Centre, 104B, Sunrise Apartments, Nehru Road, Vakola, Santacruz 
(E) (Bombay, 1983). 


to give birth to a female baby and spend thousands of rupees 
for her marriage when she grows up. 

The popularity of this test attracted young workers of 
Larsen and Toubro, a multinational engineering company. As 
a result, medical bills showing the amount spent on the test 
were submitted by the workers for their reimbursement by the 
company. The welfare department was astonished to find that 
these workers were treating sex-determination tests so casually. 
They organized a two-day seminar in which doctors, social 
workers, and representatives of women’s organizations, as well 
as the Family Planning Association, were invited. One doctor 
who carried on a flourishing business in SD stated in a seminar 
that from Cape Comorin to Kashmir people phoned him at all 
hours of the day to find out about the test. Even his six-year-old 
son had learned how to ask relevant questions on the phone, 
such as, “Is the pregnancy 16 weeks old?” 
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Although amniocentesis tests were conducted ear- 
lier in government hospitals on an experimental 
basis, they became popular only in the last five 
years. Now these tests are conducted mainly for 
SD and thereafter for extermination of female 
fetuses through induced abortion, carried out in 
private clinics, private hospitals, or government 
hospitals. This perverse use of modern technology 
is encouraged and boosted by money-minded private 
practitioners who are out to make Indian women 
“male-child-producing machines.” 


(EI SR WERENT HE EH LEE AN SRE A TON 


Three sociologists conducted microresearch in Bijnor Dis- 
trict of Uttar Pradesh (U.P). Intensive fieldwork in two villages 
over a period of a year, and an interview survey of 301 recently 
delivered women drawn from randomly selected villages in two 
community development blocks adjacent to Bijnor Town, con- 
vinced them of the fact that “Clinical services offering amnio- 
centesis to inform women of the sex of their foetuses have 
appeared in North India in the past 10 years. They fit into 
cultural patterns in which girls are devalued.” According to 
the 1981 census, the sex ratios of Uttar Pradesh and Bijnor 
districts, respectively, were 886 and 863 for every 1,000 males. 
The researchers also discovered that female infanticide that was 
practiced in Bijnor District until 1900 had been limited to Raj- 
puts and Jats who considered the birth of a daughter as a loss 
of prestige. By contrast, the abuse of amniocentesis for the 
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5. Ammu Abraham, “Larsen and Tuobro Seminar on Amniocentesis,” 
Women's Centre Newsletter (Bombay) vol. 1, no. 4 (October 1985), 
pp. 5-8. 

6. Roger Jeffery, Patricia Jeffery, and Andrew Lyon, “Female Infan- 
ticide and Amniocentesis,” Social Science Medicine (U.K.) vol. 19, 
no. H (1984), pp. 1207-12. 


purpose of female feticide is now prevalent in all communities. 
In Delhi in 1974 the All-India Institute of Medical Science 
began conducting a sample survey using amniocentesis to detect 
fetal abnormalities. They were flooded with requests for abor- 
tion as soon as the parents were told that the fetus was a girl.’ 
A sociological research project in Punjab selected in its 





sample 50 percent men and 50 percent women as respondents ` 


for their questionnaire on the opinions of men and women 
regarding SD tests. Male respondents included businessmen 
and white-collar employees with incomes of Rs 1,000 to Rs 
3,500 per month, while female respondents were mainly house- 
wives. All of them knew about the test and found it useful.” 
Why not? Punjab was the first to start the commercial use of 
this test as early as 1979. It was the advertisement in the news- 
paper regarding the new Bhandari Ante-natal SD Clinics in 
Amritsar that first activated the press and women’s groups to 
denounce the practice. 

A committee to examine the issue of sex-determination 
tests and female feticide was formed at the initiative of the 
government of Maharashtra in 1986. Dr. Sanjeev Kulkarni of 
the Foundation for Research in Community Health was ap- 
pointed to investigate the reach of this test in Bombay. Forty-two 
doctors were interviewed by Dr. Sanjeev Kulkarni (who is him- 
self a gynecologist). His findings disclose that about 84 percent 
of the gynecologists interviewed are performing amniocentesis 
for SD tests. These forty-two doctors were found to perform 
on an average 270 amniocentesis tests per month. Some of 
them have been performing the test for ten to twelve years, but 
the majority of them started the test within the last five years. 
Women from all classes, but predominantly middle-class and 
lower-class women, go for the tests. About 29 percent of the 
doctors said that up to 10 percent of the women who come for 
the test already have one or more sons. A majority of doctors 
feel that by providing this service they are doing humanitarian 
work. Some doctors feel that the test is an effective measure 
for population control. The Indian government’s Draft Five-Year 
Plan aims to achieve a Net Reproduction Rate (NRR) of one 
(i.e. replacement of the mother by only one daughter). For this 
objective also, SD and SP are seen as handy, the logic being 
that fewer women means less reproduction!” 


Controversy around Amniocentesis 


Five years ago a controversy around SD and SP started 
as a result of several investigative reports published in popular 
magazines such as India Today, Eve's Weekly, Sunday, and vari- 
ous regional-language journals. One estimate that shocked 
many, from academicians to activists, was that according to a 
Times of India editorial in June 1983, between 1978 and 1983 
about 78,000 female fetuses were aborted after SD tests. A 
1986 article by Achin Vanayak in the same paper revealed that 
almost 100 percent of 15,914 abortions during 1984-85 by a 
well-known abortion center in Bombay were undertaken after 


7. Amrita Chhachhi and C. Satyamala, “Sex-determination Tests: A 
Technology Which Will Eliminate Women,” Medico Friend Circle 
Bulletin (india) no. 95 (November 1983), pp. 3-5. 

8. Gurmeet Singh and Sunita Jain, “Opinions of Men and Women | 
Regarding Amniocentesis,” College of Home Science, Punjab Agricul- | 
tural University (Ludhiana, India: 1983). Ss 
9. Kulkarni, “Prenatal SD Tests.” 
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SD tests.” The government, while refusing to ban the SD test, 
exposed its hypocrisy when it failed to provide facilities for 
amniocentesis to pregnant women during the Bhopal gas 
tragedy, in spite of repeated requests by women’s groups and 
in spite of many reported cases of the birth of deformed babies 
as a result of the poison gas. Thus it is clear that this scientific 
technique is in fact not used for humanitarian purposes, nor 
because of “empathy towards poor Indian women,” as has been 
claimed. Forced sterilization of males during the emergency 
rule of Indira Gandhi’s regime brought politically disastrous 
consequences for the Congress Party. As a result, in the post- 
emergency period there has been a shift in the policy, and 
women have become the main target of population control. SD 
and SP’s aftereffects, harmful effects of hormone-based contra- 
ceptive pills and anti-pregnancy injections, and unhygienic 
camps for mass IUD insertion and mass sterilization of women 
are always overlooked by enthusiasts of family planning. Most 
population-control research is conducted on women without 
consideration for the harm caused by such research to the 
women concerned." 

The aborting of female fetuses is only one of many ways 
females are devalued and abused in India. India has had a 
tradition of killing female babies (the custom of dudhapiti) by 
putting opium on the mother’s nipple and feeding the baby, by 
choking her in a rug, by placing the afterbirth over the infant’s 
face, or simply by abusing daughters. A survey published in 
India Today on 15 June 1986 revealed that in the Kallar commu- 
nity in Tamil Nadu, mothers who give birth to baby girls may 
be forced to kill their infants by feeding them milk from poison- 





ous Oleander berries. I am convinced that researchers could 
also find contemporary cases of female infanticide in parts of 
western Gujarat, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, and 
Madhya Pradesh. In addition, female members of the family 
usually receive inferior nutrition, medication, and education.” 
When a woman grows up she is further harassed by her 
family having to pay for her dowry, which is considered a way 
of compensating the groom for taking on the burden of a wife. 
Earlier it was only among the higher castes that the bride’s 
parents had to provide a dowry to the groom’s family at the 
time of engagement and marriage. As higher-caste women were 
not allowed to work outside the family, their work had no socia! 
recognition. The women of the higher castes were seen as 
burdens. Males in the upper class also thought that a daughter 
would take the natal family’s property to her inlaws after mar- 
riage. In contrast, lower-class women always worked in the 





10. Achin Vanaik, “Female Foeticide in India,” Times of India, 20 
June 1986. 


11. Maria Mies, “Sexist and Racist Implications of New Reproductive 
Technologies,” paper presented at XI World Congress of Sociology, 
18—22 August 1986, New Delhi. 

12. Alice Clark, “Limitations on Female Life Chances in Rural Central! 
Gujarat,” The Indian Economic and Social History Review (Delhi) 
vol. 20, no. 1 (1983), pp. 1-25. 

13. Jocelyn Kynch and Amartya Sen, “Indian Women: Well-being 


and Survival,” Cambridge Journal of Economics, no. 7 (1983), pp. 
363-80. 
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Village children laughing underneath an advertisement for a government-sponsored vasectomy camp, a travelling clinic 
offering free sterilization operations. No one from the village went to the camp. Nimkhera Village, Madhya Pradesh, 


India, sometime in the seventies. 
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This gleeful young Muslim girl in rural Madhya Pradesh in 1985 is 
already helping her family with the water carrying and cooking. Al- 
though in lower-income Muslim families such as hers women are 
contributing members of the household (and her mother, in fact, works 
in the fields as well as doing housework), this girl will be expected 
to have a modest dowry at the time of her marriage. 


fields, mines, plantations, factories, and as artisans. Basic sur- 
vival needs of the family, such as the collection of firewood 
and water, horticulture, and assistance in agriculture-associated 
activities, were provided by the women of lower castes and 
lower classes. Hence these women were treated as productive 
members, and there was no custom of dowry. In a patrilocal 
society with patrilineage, preference for sons is highly pro- 
nounced. In any power struggles, the bride’s side has to give 
in and has to put up with all insults and injuries perpetrated 
by the groom’s family. This factor also results in further devalu- 
ation of daughters. The uncontrollable lust of consumerism and 
the commercialization of human relations have combined with 
patriarchal power over women to reduce Indian women to easily 
dispensable commodities. Dowry is an easy-money, “get rich 
quick” formula spreading in the society as fast as cancer. Now 
dowry is not limited to certain upper castes; all communities 
in India, irrespective of their class, caste, and religious 
backgrounds are prone to it. Its extreme manifestation is seen 
in the rapid increase of dowry murders in recent years.* The 
number of dowry deaths was 358 in 1979, 369 in 1980, 466 in 


1981, 537 in 1982, 1,319 in 1986, and 1,418 in 1987, according 
to police records. Mind well the fact that these are only regis- 
tered cases. The unregistered cases may be as much as ten 
times more! 

In such circumstances, many social scientists ask if it isn’t 
preferable for women to die than be ill-treated. In Dharam 
Kumar’s words: “Is it really better to be born and ‘left to die’ 
than be killed as a foetus? Does the birth of lakhs [hundreds 
of thousands] or even millions of unwanted girls improve the 
status of women?” Before answering this question let us first 
see the demographic profile of Indian women. As can be seen 
in table 1, there was a continuous decline in the ratio of females 
to males between 1901 and 1971. Between 1971 and 1981 there 
was a slight increase, but the trend continues to be adverse for 
women. The situation may be even worse because SD is prac- 
ticed by all—rich and poor, upper and lower castes, the highly 
educated and illiterates—whereas, as has been noted, female 
infanticide was formerly limited to certain warrior castes. !> 

Many economists and doctors have supported SD and SP 
by citing the law of supply and demand. If the supply of women 
is reduced, it is argued, their demand as well as status will be 





*In some cases, grooms and their families decide that a dowry is not 
good enough, and they kill the bride. The groom may then marry 
again to get another dowry. 

14. Dharma Kumar, “Amniocentesis Again,” Economic and Political 
Weekly (Bombay), 11 June 1983. 

15. Roger Jeffery and Patricia Jeffery, “Female Infanticide and 


Amniocentesis,” Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 16—23 
April 1983. 





Table 1 
Demographic Profile of India, 1901-81 





Year Total Males Females Total females 
Population (in millions) (in millions) per 1,000 males— 





(in millions) i.e. sex ratio* 
1901 238 121 117 972 
1911 292 128 124 964 
1921 292 128 123 955 
1931 279 143 136 950 
194] 319 164 155 945 
1951 361 186 175 946 
1961 439 226 23 941 
1971 548 284 264 930 
1981 684 333 33] 933 


Source: Census Report, 19$1, Series 1, Paper 1. 


*More than half the figures in this column are slightly off in relation 
to the corresponding figures in the other columns, but this is probably / 
due to the discrepancies that can develop when working with rounded- 
off numbers. —ED. 





enhanced." Scarcity of women will increase their value.” Ac- 
cording to this logic, women will cease to be an easily replace- 
able commodity. But here the economists forget the socio- 
cultural milieu in which women have to live. The society that 
treats women as mere sex and reproduction objects will not treat 
women in a more humane way if they are scarce in supply. On the 
contrary, there will be increased incidences of rape, abduction, 
and forced polyandry. Among certain communities in Madhya 
Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, and Punjab, the sex ratio is ex- 
tremely adverse for women. There a wife is shared by a group 
of brothers or sometimes even by patrilateral parallel cousins.“ 

To believe that it is better to kill a female fetus than to 
give birth to an unwanted female child is not only shortsighted 
but also fatalistic. By this logic it is better to kill poor people 
or Third World masses rather than to let them suffer in poverty 
and deprivation! This logic also presumes that social evils such 
as the dowry system are God-given and we can’t do anything 
about them. Hence victimize the victims! 

Another argument is that in cases where women have one 
or more daughters they should be allowed to undergo amniocen- 
tesis so that they can plan a “balanced family” by having a son. 
Instead of continuing to produce female children in the hope 
of giving birth to a male child, it is better for the family’s and 
country’s welfare that they abort the female fetus and produce 
a small and balanced family with daughters and sons. This 
concept of the “balanced family,” however, also has a sexist 
bias. Would the couples with one or more sons request amnio- 
centesis to get rid of male fetuses and have a daughter in order 
to balance their family? Never! I would like to clarify the 
position of feminist groups in India. They are against SD and 
SP leading to male or female feticide. 

What price should women pay for “balanced families”? 
How many abortions can a woman bear without jeopardizing 
her health? Repeatedly it has been stated that women themselves 
enthusiastically welcome the test and feel that it is a question 
of their having the right to choose. But are these choices made 
in a social vacuum? These women are socially conditioned to 
accept that unless they produce one or more male children they 
have no social worth.” They can be harassed, taunted, even 
deserted by their husbands and relatives if they fail to do so. 
Thus their “choices” depend on fear of society. It is true that 
feminists throughout the world have always demanded the right 
of women to control their own fertility, to choose whether or 
not to have children and to enjoy facilities for free, legal, and 
safe abortions. But to understand this issue in the Third World 
context, we must see it against the background of imperialism 
and racism, which aims at control of the “colored population.” 
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Thus, “It is all too easy for a population contro! advocate to 
heartily endorse women’s rights, at the same time diverting 
attention from the real causes of the population problem. Lack 
of food, economic security, clean drinking water, and safe 
clinical facilities have led to a situation where a woman has to 
have 6.2 children to have at least one surviving male child. 
These are the roots of the population problem, not merely desire 
to have a male child.””” 


Economics and Politics of Femicide 


There are some who ask, “If family planning is a desirable 
thing, why not sex-planning?” The issue is not so simple. We 
must situate this problem in the context of commercialism in 
medicine and health care systems, racist bias of the population 
control policy, and the manifestation of patriarchal power. “Sex 
choice can be another way of oppressing women. Under the 
guise of choice we may indeed exacerbate our own oppres- 
sion,”™ the feminists assert. Survival of women is at stake. 

Outreach and popularity of sex-preselecting tests may be 
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These girls are from rural Madhya Pradesh, where sons are hight 
valued and the sex ratio strongly favors males. Although daughters 
such as these are also highly treasured, one wonders if these two 


would be alive today if sex-determination tests had been easily avail 
able in this area when they were conceived. 


even greater than those of sex-determination tests, since the 
former does not involve ethical issues related to abortion. Even 
anti-abortionists would use this method. Dr. Ronald Erikson, 
who has a chain of clinics conducting sex-preselection tests in 
forty-six countries of Europe, America, Asia, and Latin 
America, announces in his handout that out of 263 couples 
who approached him for begetting offspring, 248 selected boys 
and fifteen selected girls. This shows that the preference for 
males is not limited to Third World countries like India but is 
virtually universal.* In Erikson’s method, no abortion or appar- 
ent violence is involved. Even so, it could lead to violent social 
disaster over the long term. Although scientists and medical 
professionals deny all responsibility for the social consequences 
of sex selection as well as SD tests, the reality shatters the 
myth of the value neutrality of science and technology. Hence 
the need to link science and technology with socioeconomic 
and cultural reality, The class, racist, and sexist biases of the 
ruling elites have crossed all boundaries of human dignity and 
decency by making savage use of science. Even in China, after 
thirty-nine years of “revolution” and “socialist reconstruction,” 
SD and SP tests for femicide have gained ground after the 
Chinese government’s adoption of its “one-child family” pol- 
icy.” Many Chinese couples accept a one-child-family policy, 
but the child has to be a male. This shows how adaptive the 
system of patriarchy and male supremacy is! It can establish 
and strengthen its roots in all kinds of social structures-—pre- 
capitalist, capitalist, and even postcapitalist if not challenged 
consistently.” 


Action against SD and SP 


Can we allow Indian women to become an endangered 
species? This question is asked by feminists, sensitive lawyers, 
scientists, researchers, doctors, and women’s organizations 
such as the Women’s Centre (Bombay), Saheli (Delhi), Samata 
(Mysore), Sahiar (Baroda), and the Forum Against SD and 
SP-——an umbrella organization of women’s groups, doctors, 
democratic rights groups, and the People’s Science Movement. 
Protest actions by women’s groups in the late seventies have 
now been converted into a consistent campaign at the initiative 
of the forum. Even research organizations such as the Research 
Centre on Women’s Studies, Centre for Women’s Development 
Studies, the Voluntary Health Organization, and the Foundation 





*The New York Times reported in late December 1988 that in the 
United States many doctors are now providing prenatal diagnoses to 
pregnant women who want to abort a fetus on the basis of sex alone. 
The article points out that this represents a major change in medical 
attitudes and practices, with 20 percent of geneticists approving this 
testing in 1988, in contrast to 1 percent in 1973. And the Hong Kong 
newspaper Ta Kung Pao reported in its weekly English-language sup- 
plement on 20 October 1988 (p. 6) that in Henan Province in central 
China the sex ratio of the babies born is becoming increasingly dispro- 
portionate in favor of boys, at least partly because of abortions follow- 
ing SD tests. —ED. 

22. Christa Wichterich, “From the Struggle Against ‘Overpopulation’ 
to the Industrialisation of Human Reproduction: Reproductive and 
Genetic Engineering,” Journal of International Feminist Analysis vol, 
1, no. | (Pergamon Press, 1988), pp. 21-30. 


23. Vibhuti Patel, “Amniocentesis—Misuse of Modern Technology,” 
Socialist Health Review vol. 1, no. 2 (September 1984), pp. 69-71. 


for Research in Community Health also took a stand against 
the tests. They questioned the individuals and institutions that 
perform or help in propagating the tests, including the “highly 
educated,” “enlightened” scientists, technocrats, doctors, and, 
of course, the state.’ Concerned groups in Bangalore, Chan- 
digarh, Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, Baroda, and Bombay have 
demanded that these tests should be used for the limited purpose 
of identification of genetic deformities and that they should be 
performed only in selected government hospitals under strict 
supervision. After a lot of pressure, media coverage, negotia- 
tions, poster campaigns, exhibitions, picketing in front of Harki- 
sandas Hospital, signature campaigns, public meetings, panel 
discussions, television programs, and petitioning, the Maha- 
rashtra and central governments finally did something. In March 
1987 the government of Maharashtra appointed an expert com- 
mittee to propose comprehensive legal provisions to restrict 
the sex-determination tests to identifying genetic disorders. The 
committee was appointed in response to a private bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly by a member who was persuaded 
by the forum. In fact, the forum approached several members 
of the Legislative Assembly and of Parliament to put forward 
such a bill, and in April 1988 the government of Maharashtra 
introduced LC Bill No. VII of 1988. In June 1988 this bill 
was unanimously passed by the Maharashtra Legislative Assem- 
bly and became an act. 

LC Bill No. VIII requires “regulation of the use of medical 
or scientific techniques of pre-natal diagnosis solely for the 
purpose of detecting genetic or metabolic disorders or chromo- 
somal abnormalities or certain congenital anomalies or sex- 
linked disorders and for prevention of the misuse of pre-natal 
sex-determination leading to female foeticide; and for matters 
connected therewith or incidental thereto.” The act’s purview 
is limited to SD tests and does not say anything about SP 
techniques. It admits that medical technology can be misused 
by doctors, and by banning SD tests has taken away their 
respectability. Not only this, but now in the eyes of the law 
both the clients and the practitioners of SD tests are the culprits. 
However, the act has many loopholes. 

Two major demands of the forum, that no private practices 
be allowed to do SD tests, and that in no case should a woman 
undergoing the SD test be punished, are not included in the 
act. On the contrary, the act intends to regulate them with the 
help of “appropriate authority” made up of two government 
bureaucrats, one bureaucrat from the medical education depart- 
ment, one bureaucrat from the Indian Council of Medical Re- 
search, one gynecologist and one geneticist, and two represen- 
tatives of voluntary organizations, which is nothing but a mock- 
ery of “people’s participation.” Experiences of all such bodies 
established by the government have shown that they merely 
remain paper bodies, and even if they function they are highly 
inefficient, corrupt, and elitist. 

The medical Mafia seems to be the most favored lot in 
the act. It “has scored the most in the chapter on Offences and 
Penalties. . . . The last clause of this chapter empowers the 
court, if it so desires and after giving reasons, to award less 
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Vibhuti Patel, “Eliminate Inequality, Not Women,” Connexions: Inter- 
national Women's Quarterly (USA: Winter 1987), pp. 2-3. 





Women protesting the use of SD and SP to eliminate females. The drawing on the left is by Archana and comes with the slogan “Down with 
discrimination.” The picture on the upper right is of women carrying a sign saying “We want common treatment for men and women” at a ralh 


organized by FASDSP that took place on 16 November 1987. The picture onthe lower right shows delegates to the Chandigarh Conference, 
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October 1986, selling literature about SD tests. This conference passed a resolution against SD tests being used for female feticide. These photos 


are by Vibhuti Patel, who also provided the caption information. 


punishment than the minimum stipulated under the Act. That 
is, a rich doctor who has misused the techniques for female 
foeticide, can, with the help of powerful lawyers, persuade the 
court to award minor punishment.” The act says “the court 
shall always assume, unless proved otherwise, that a woman 
who seeks such aid of pre-natal diagnostic procedures on herself 
has been compelled to do so by her husband or members of 
his family.” In our kind of social milieu, it is not at all difficult 
to prove that a woman who has had the SD test done went for 
it of her own “free will.” The act makes the victim a culprit 
who will have to be imprisoned for up to three years. For the 
woman, her husband, and her inlaws, taking SD tests becomes 
a “cognisable, non-bailable and non-compoundable” offense! 


But the doctors, centers, and laboratories are excluded from 
the above provision. The act also promotes victimizing the 
victim. With this act, the medical lobby’s fear that the law will 
force SD tests underground has vanished. They can now con 
tinue their business above ground! 

A high-powered committee of experts has been appointed 
by the central government to introduce a bill that will ban SD 
tests leading to female feticide and will be applicable throughout 
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25. Amar Jesani, “A Critique of the Bill Regulating Prenatal Diagnos 
tic Techniques,” Radical Journal of Health (June 1988) 


courtesy of Vibhuti Patel 


India. It is expected to be on the agenda of the winter session of 
Parliament. Let us hope it is not a replica of the Maharashtra act! 

The forum recognizes that laws alone will not end the 
practice of female feticide. Public education and the women’s 
rights movement are playing a much more effective role in this 
regard. Some of the most imaginative programs of the forum 
and women’s groups have been a rally led by daughters on 22 
November 1986, a children’s fair challenging the sex-stereotyping 
and degradation of daughters, picketing in front of clinics con- 
ducting the SD tests, and promoting a positive image of 
daughters with slogans such as : “Daughters can also be suppor- 
tive of parents in their old age,” “Eliminate inequality, not 
women,” and “Make your daughter self-sufficient, educate her, 
let her take a job, [and] she will no longer be a burden on the 
parents.” Last month’s “Women’s Struggle to Survive” mobile 
fair that was organized in different suburbs of Bombay conveyed 
this message through its songs, skits, slide shows, videotapes, 
exhibitions, booklets, debates, and discussions. Such campaigns 
cannot help but raise public awareness of the implications and 
repercussions of the use of sex-determination and sex-preselec- 
tion techniques to eliminate female offspring. It is hoped that 
an increased public awareness will not only bring an end to 
these abuses of modern technology, but will also lead to changes 
in the societal values and attitudes towards women underlying 
these abuses. 





courtesy of Vibhuti Patel 


Indian woman on a poster from the Long 
March of the Women’s Struggle to Survive, 
which took place in Bombay in May 1988 
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Postscript 


Recently a national organization, the Forum against Sex- 
Determination and Sex-Preselection (FASDSP), has been 
formed with local affiliates in Gujarat (Baroda, Ahmedabad, 
and Valsad), Tamil Nadu (Madurai), and Karnataka (Mysore). 
Nationally it consists of thirteen leading women’s organiza- 
tions. FASDSP has been doing its best to convince the central 
government’s Ministry of Health to take prompt action against 
SD and SP tests. The Bombay affiliate of FASDSP is 
preparing public interest litigation against the government and 
the doctors who are continuing to give the tests. In spite of the 
new law in the state of Maharashtra (where Bombay is located) 
banning the tests, some doctors are continuing to give as many 
tests as in the past,but they are charging more and not keeping 
written records. 

The appointees to a committee known as the State 
Appropriate Authority and State Vigilance Committee, estab- 
lished by the state government of Maharashtra in January 1989, 
did not include a single women’s rights activist, member of 
FASDSP, or doctor who had taken a stand against female 
feticide. Not only that, the appointees even included such 
people as Dr. Herna Purandare who has been making very 
large amounts of money conducting SD tests. After a press 
conference held by the FASDSP on 20 January 1989, Dr. 
Purandare resigned from the committee, and other committee 
members who had earlier supported SD tests leading to female 
feticide as the best means of population control came out 
publicly in the press declaring that they had never held such 
views. 

Although it was promised in the December 1988 Draft 
Perspective Plan on Women (1988-2000) of the Government of 
India’s Ministry of Human Resource Development, no bill to 
ban SD and SP tests was introduced during the winter (1988- 
89) session of Parliament. However, bills banning SD tests 
leading to female feticide have been introduced in the states of 
Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, and Karnataka. 

February 1989 


Indian Woman 


by Sunera Thobani 


What, 

white woman? 

You say The picture, 
lam white woman, 
who? let me see it. 
Your I remember no 
sister? picture 

You have ] gave you. 

a picture? You have made a 
Me? picture of 

You have come to me. 

help? All by yourself. 
Why? When? How? Still 

Here? let me see. 


Indian woman. 

Sati. 

Child bride. 

Dowry murder victim. 
Traditional Hindu. 
Untouchable. 
Ostracized widow. 
Traditional Muslim. 
Wife No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4. 
Raped. 

Uneducated. 

Illiterate. 

Too many children. 
Backward environment. 


That’s it? 

Is that all, 

white woman? 

Is that me, 

my sisters, my mothers? 


AS sati 

I am dragged screaming and kicking, 

tied down on the funeral pyre, 

beaten back. 

I feel the tongues of the fire devour 
me, 

I smell, 

I taste 

the stench of burning flesh, 

my flesh, 

until the cool waters of my mother 

Ganga 

take me in embrace forever. 


As child bride 

I am beaten, starved, locked, 
and sometimes 

even too young to understand 
given in marriage. 

And I fight against my fate, 
against the fate of my daughters. 


As victim of dowry 

I am bound, gagged, trapped, 
bathed in kerosene, and set alight. 
A fiery offering 

to the god 

of patriarchy and stolen wealth, 
who has not been appeased 

with only my humanity 

on offer. 


As ostracized widow 


As traditional Hindu woman 
I expose my tormentors 


who for centuries have sanctioned my 


oppression. 
As traditional Muslim woman 
I rebel against 


being Wife No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4. 


Raped, 

I scratch, kick, bite, hit, lash out. 

As uneducated illiterate, too many 
children, backward environment, 

I fight and fight 

and keep on fighting 

in my world, 

and then again 

harder, 

stronger, 

much harder, 

much stronger, 

now that your world has come, 

has slaughtered, raped, conquered 

me. 

Us. 


Your world, 

which makes 

me, 

my peoples, 

poorer, hungrier, more uneducated, 
more illiterate, sicker, deader, 

more “traditional,” 

much much more “traditional.” 

Your world, 

your industrial revolution, 

your civilization, 

your advanced technology 

was built, 

is being built, 

with my blood, 

the blood of my sisters, mothers, 
daughters, 

and yes, 

the blood of my brothers, fathers, 
sons. 


What is 

this then, 

white woman? 

No blood? 

No red? 

Why is there no blood 
in this picture of yours? 
Your hands are 


Hot, scorching red 


blood. 

How could you 

not see 

the red hot blood” 
My 

lifeblood? 

The red hot 

anger 

that burns inside me? 
The red hot 


that is the humanity that rages im 
me 

against my dehumanization’ 
You don't see 

the red? 


And why is there no 

White 

in this picture? 

Nice, clean, sanitized, germ-free, 
disease-free, pure civilized 

White? 

That of your world’ 

For that is surely 

a picture of 

Me? 

Without me 

there would be no 

White world, 

no privilege, affluence, great learning, 
ambitious scholarship 

for you, 

Why is that 

missing? 

This tie escapes you" 


SO 

you have 

made a picture of 
me. 


Now 
hear me speak 
in my own voice, 


for i am KALI 
and wili surely 
destroy 

all those who 
trample on 
Me. 








I fight not to lose my hair, bloody enough! 

not to become the living dead, 
fot to be forced to Sati is the Hindu rite of widow burning, and Kali is the Mindy 
-> Jump into a well goddess known as the Black One and said to create, preserve. and 
< and end it all. destroy life. 
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The Feminist Movement in Taiwan, 1972-87 


by Ku Yen-lin* 


Introduction 


The definition of the women’s movement has caused a 
certain degree of confusion in the women’s studies community 
in Taiwan. Before 1986 it was debated whether there was or 
had ever been a women’s movement at all on the island, for 
gender equality had been guaranteed by the 1947 Constitution, 
and hence some people questioned the desirability and potential 
impact of such a movement. Afterwards, as social movements 
collected momentum and popular support, the tendency has 
been to define the women’s movement broadly to include all 
types of women’s group activities. 

In order to focus this paper on women’s consciously or- 
ganized collective attempts to change the status quo of gender 
relations, I will use the term “feminist movement” to encompass 
such efforts. The movement organizations discussed in this 
paper displayed the features described by Zald and Ash': (1) 
Their goals are to change society and its members; they wish 
to restructure society or individuals, not to provide it or them 
with a regular service .(2) The movement organizations are char- 
acterized by an incentive structure in which purposive incentives 
predominate-——with solidarity incentives playing a secondary 
role. For the same reason, the individual feminists introduced 
here are those who have been directly involved in the movement, 
albeit there are numerous other females who have played leading 





*I am grateful to Sheldon Severinghaus, Chris Beckwith, and Gloria 
Bowles for their comments on early drafts of this paper. I benefited 
greatly from critical and constructive responses from Mark Selden, 
East Asia editor, and an anonymous referee of BCAS. Completed in 
1987~88 during my visits to the Institute for Research on Women and 
Gender, Stanford University, and the Department of Sociology in 
Education, Ontario Institute of Studies in Education, this paper was 
partially supported by the National Science Council of the Republic 
of China, and partially by the Taiwan Foundation. 

(Because this study is about Taiwan, we have used the Wade- 
Giles romanization instead of pinyin.—ED. ) 
|. Mayer N. Zaid and Roberta Ash, “Social Movement Organizations: 
Growth, Decay and Change,” Social Forces 44 (1966), pp. 327-40. 
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roles in society and thus contributed to the building of an 
environment more congenial to the growth of feminism. 


The Social Context of the Feminist Movement 


I. Tight Political Control under Martial Law 


After moving to Taiwan, the Nationalist government im- 
posed martial law on the island on 10 December 1948, and did 
not lift it until 15 July 1987.? Under military rule, formation of 
new political parties was illegal; all publications were censored 
by the Taiwan Garrison Command; registration of newspapers 
was limited to existing ones; public meetings had to be author- 
ized by the government; formation of nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) was strictly limited; marches were banned: 
strikes were outlawed; and the parliament (consisting of the 





2. Martial law was first imposed on most of the provinces m the 
mainland in 1948 by the president, and then on Taiwan on 19 May 
1949 by the Taiwan Garrison Command. 

On the one hand, the Nationalist government has been under the 
ostensible threat of communist infiltration and subversion since it 
moved to Taiwan, and twice, in 1954 and 1958, it was faced with 
armed invasion. Peking has repeatedly vowed to “liberate” Taiwan by 
“military force if necessary” (John FE Copper, “Political Development 
in Taiwan,” in James C. Hsiung et al., eds., The Taiwan Experience 
1950-1980 [New York: Praeger, 1981], pp. 359~74). On the other 
hand, the government has used martial law to control the population 
and deny the legitimacy of all movements threatening its absolute 
political power, 

Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior ({New York: The 
Free Press, 1969], p. 280) points out that “Totalitarian ideologies 
generally subordinate all institutions——labor, business, education, the 
military—to the political and ideological concerns of the state. Protest 
in these spheres tends to generalize into a political crisis. Deviance 
in many spheres tends to be treated as a political and ideological 
threat. This is because the claim to legitimate power is not differentiated 
from other kinds of social control.” 


Legislative Yuan, Control Yuan, and the National Assembly) 
was controlled by the party. Practically speaking, all channels 
of reform or normative change were closed. By arresting the 
editors of Free China magazine in 1960 for attempting to organ- 
ize an opposition party, by convicting Lei Chen (its publisher 
and a former high-ranking official of the Nationalist Party) for 
“protecting an ex-Communist agent on the staff,’ and by con- 
victing hundreds of civilians for sedition and other crimes 
against the state or “national security” in the decades following 
1949,° it was made very clear that the government wanted no 
agitation of any kind. 


II. The Ruling Party’s Policy on Women 


Following the Nationalist Party’s policy of subordinating 
women’s movements and women’s organizations to national or 
party interests since the 1920s,* the government further deter- 
mined to preserve the patriarchal and Confucian tradition’ in 
a tightly controlled society as one of the means to counter the 
drastic social and political changes on the mainland. Women 
were encouraged to play supportive and subservient roles both 
at home and in society, and thus a maternal image of women 
has been propagated and glorified. Every year on Mother’s Day, 
model mothers are still selected and praised in public in every 
city and county. In addition to traditional virtues expected of 
women, the model usually meets two criteria: she has a large 
number of children, and her children have “achieved success 
because of maternal care and self-sacrifice.” In the media, 
women’s interests have been directed toward child care and home- 
making. Similar to the situations found in other parts of the world 
prior to the second wave of the women’s movement, in Taiwan 
no women’s history was taught in schools, not even the short-lived 
and strongly suppressed women’s movement under Japanese oc- 
cupation. With the banning of the majority of publications that 
appeared from about 1910 through the 1930s, the cultural heri- 
tage of the Chinese women’s suffrage movement and the 
women’s rights movement was completely eliminated. The myth 
that women were given constitutional equality without having 
to struggle for it has been perpetuated by officially sanctioned 
female leaders since the 1930s’ and is still echoed in the media.* 


III. “Harmony” over Confrontation 


In Chinese culture, harmony has been considered a very 


3. See Mab Huang, Intellectual Ferment for Political Reforms in Tai- 
wan, 1971—1973, Michigan papers in Chinese studies (Ann Arbor: 
Center for Chinese Studies, University of Michigan, 1976), p. 2; Wu 
Cho-liu, Taiwan lien-ch’iao (in Chinese, trans. from the Japanese 
original), trans. Chung Chao-cheng (Irvine, CA: Taiwan Publishing 
Co., 1987), p. 216. 

4. See Ku Yenlin, “Nu hsing i shih yu fu nu yun tung te fa chan” 
(The development of female consciousness and the women’s movement 
in Taiwan), Chung kuo lun t'an 275 (1987), pp. 41—54. 

5. See Roberta Martin, “Socialization of the Children,” in Hsiung et 
al., The Taiwan Experience, pp. 108-10. 

6. Norma Diamond, “Women under Kuomintang Rule: Variations on 
the Feminine Mystique,” Modern China, 1:1 (1975), p. 13; “Tzu hsiao 
kai t`i tsu kan piao shuai” (Model mothers praised for being loving, 
filial, gentle, and kind), Ch’ing Nien Jih Pao, (May 1988), p. 7. 
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A working woman carrying the double burde) 
reproduction 


important element in human relations. The Confucian mode! 
of an ideal world is one of great harmony between superiors 
and inferiors. In traditional Chinese society, it has usually been 
the women, the younger people, or people in lower positions 
who have to sacrifice their dignity or material well-being in 
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7. The widely publicized and often quoted speech that Tseng Pao-swen 
made in 1931 still sounds familiar today: “Compared with the womer 


of the West who had to fight hard for their rights of education, profession 
and suffrage, the women of China gained theirs at very little cost. 
Elisabeth Croll, Feminism and Socialism in China (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1980), p. 157. 

8. For example, see “Ch’ao yueh hsin nu hsing chu 1” (Transcending 


new feminism), Chang Lao Shih Yueh Kang 84 (1984), pp. 432-35 
In reality, women’s constitutional rights are mainly good on paper, as 
in many other countries. Plenty of evidence of discrimination can be 
found in related laws and legal tradition. (For discussions on guaranteed 
female representation in elective bodies, and women’s legal and eco 
nomic status, see Ku Yen-lin, “The Changing Status of Women in 
Taiwan—A Conscious and Collective Struggle toward Equality,” Wom 
en’s Studies International Forum 11:3 (1988), pp. 179-86; Chiang 
Lan-hung and Ku Yen-lin, Past and Current Status of Women in Taiwan 
(Taipei: National Taiwan University, Population Studies Center), 1985 


Awakening photo, courtesy of Ku Yen-lin and Awakening. 


order to preserve a harmonious relationship.’ Women have often 
been socialized to submit to men’s wishes, not so much to 
please them to win their affection and protection in marriage, 
as Mary Wollstonecraft used to observe among English wom- 
en,” but to appease or pacify them in order to preserve harmony 
in family life. In other words, women, as guardians of their 
“uterine families” (Margery Wolf’s term), have been taught and 
encouraged to avoid any form of confrontation at the cost of 
their own dignity, autonomy, or freedom. To be submissive and 
agreeable has been looked upon as a womanly virtue.” By the 
same token, a feminist woman could easily be criticized for 
being confrontational, unwomanly, and therefore unacceptable, 
if she failed to observe certain behavior codes, such as wearing 
typically feminine apparel and “acting like a lady.” 





In January 1987 Rainbow and Awakening joined 
hands with thirty other human rights, religious, 
and women’s groups in a march on Hwa-hsi Street 
(also known as “Snake Alley” to Westerners), one 
of Taipei’s most notorious red-light districts, for 
the protection of teenage prostitutes. It was the 
first time such diverse NGOs in Taiwan had formed 
a coalition, and it was also the first and largest 
public demonstration over a women’s issue. This 
action soon developed into an islandwide movement, 
and caught the attention of the media, the public, 
and legislative bodies at all levels. 





Furthermore, the notions of human rights and individual- 
ism have been considered to be foreign inspirations. A word 
meaning “rights” in this sense was not introduced into the 
Chinese language until the nineteenth century, when Western 
influence became strong. ™ In most cases, it could be considered 
degrading for some people, especially the educated elite, to 





9. A harmonious Confucian social order is built on the three bonds 
that subordinate minister to ruler, son to father, and wife to husband. 
However, Ting Ling, the outstanding and outspoken female novelist, 
pointed out in an interview with Helen F. Snow that “In the Chinese 
family system, there is superficial quiet and calmness and quarrelling 
is frowned upon, but in reality all is in conflict.” (Helen F Snow, 
Women in Modern China [The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1967], p. 196.) 
A critique of the Confucian family system was initiated in the 1890s 
by reformist intellectuals, and transformed into a radical indictment 
of the entire Confucian order in the May Fourth Movement in the 
1920s (Judith Stacey, Patriarchy and Socialist Revolution in China 
{Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983], p. 72). 

10. See Mary Wollstonecraft, Vindication of the Rights of Women 
(London: Penguin Books, 1985). 

Il. In our interviews with the leaders of six very active NGO women’s 
groups in Taipei in 1987, Wang Rei-hsiang and the author discovered 
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talk about one’s rights or to demand them in public. Many 
women in leading positions have repeatedly expressed the opin- 
ion that to manifest their integration into the mainstream, women 
should compete with men in contributing to society, not in 
demanding their own rights.” 

Women’s issues and problems were first seriously consid- 
ered in 1968 when the Interior Ministry set up a Commission 
on the Status of Women to respond to the call of the United 
Nations." In June 1969 the commission drafted a ten-year devel- 
opmental plan for the enhancement of women’s status. Unfor- 
tunately the commission was dissolved after the government 
was expelled from the U.N. in 1971.” 


IV. The Origins of the Feminist Movement 


After decades of political stagnation, the stage for drastic 
social change was set in the 1970s. First, the socioeconomic 
structure had shifted from an agricultural to an industrial econ- 
omy, with fast accumulation of wealth, growth of the middle 
class, migration of workers from the countryside into the cities, 
and rapid advance of women in the work force.!® Second, the 


that even though most of them were unwilling to forego their aspiration 
for a society of gender equity, they were equally reluctant to admit 
that the present gender structure needs to be drastically changed. What 
they had done was to plead for men’s sympathy for the plight of 
women and hopefully their willingness to share in women’s burdens 
(Ku Yenlin and Wang Rei-hsiang, “Ts’ung ch’u fang dao chieh to— 
wo kuo hsin hsing fu nu tuan ti kua chu hsin li cheng” [From the 
kitchen to the street-—the new milestone set by newly organized wom- 
en’s groups], Chung Kuo Shih Pao {7 and 8 March 1987]). The author 
has also observed in many group discussions that women were taken 
aback by the idea of persona! dignity. For them, family harmony ts a 
much more pragmatic concern than such an “abstract concept” as 
dignity or freedom. 

12. Li Yu-ning, "Chung kuo hsin nu chieh tsa chih te ch’uan k’an 
chi nei han” (The publication and content of Journal of the New Women 
of China), in Li Yu-ning et al., eds., Chung kuo fu nu shih lun wen 
chih (Papers on Chinese women’s history), (Taipei: Shang Wu, 1981). 
13. See Ch’an-cheng Yeh, “Fu nu hsian ching tsui cheng hua nu shih 
fang wen chih” (An interview with Tsui Cheng-hua, a leading woman) 
(1943), in Yu-ning Li, ed., Chin tai chung-hua fu nu tzu hsu shih wen 
hsuan (Anthology of modern Chinese women) (Taipei: Lien-ching, 
1980), pp. 264-74; Huang Chao-heng, “Chung hua min kuo tang 
chien te nu chuan wen t'i” (Contemporary women’s rights issues in 
the ROC ), Shih Pao Chou Kan (11 December 1987), “Nu hsing 
chih shih feng tzu te ting wei yu tse jen” (Position and responsibility 
of female intellectuals), Woman ABC (1987), pp. 47-59. For example, 
Huang Chao-heng argued that as gender inequality, along with other 
forms of inequality, had been eradicated in 1911 when the republic 
was established, women should therefore not strive for their own rights 
but devote themselves to doing voluntary work. 

14. Ts’ai Che-tan, Fu nu yu she hui (Women and society) (Taipei: 
Mei Hsin, 1975). 

15. Ku, “Nu hsing i shih,” p. 45. 

16. In the past twenty years, the ratio of participation of women in 
the labor force has increased from 33.1 percent to 43.5 percent, while 
the participation of men dropped from 82.5 percent to 75.5 percent. 
Yet official statistics show that women on the average make 70.9 
percent of the wages paid to men. One reason for this is that women 
enter the labor force earlier than men but often leave the job market 
at the age of child rearing, and some of them try to make a reentry 
between the ages of forty and forty-five (Ku, “Changing Status of 





Lu Hsiu-lien at the Plains (Area) Taiwanese Conference in Kansas 
City, Missouri, U.S.A., in the fall of 1986. Lu Hsiu-lien founded the 
women’s movement in Taiwan during the 1970s and then spent nearly 
six years in jail for supposedly having incited a riot with one of her 
speeches. 


generation born or educated after the Second World War grew 
up. Unlike their parents and grandparents who suffered wars 
and other extreme hardships in life, the new generation experi- 
enced uninterrupted expansion of educational opportunity and 
economic prosperity unprecedented on Taiwan. Many of them 
attended graduate schools in North America, Europe, or Japan. 
Inspired by Western-style democracy and, to a lesser degree, 
by the feminism in the air, they yearned for social justice as 
well as political, legal, and social reforms on the island and 
were more willing to take social and political risks than their 
predecessors. Third, a series of diplomatic setbacks weakened 
the government’s authority and created a sense of crisis.” Unsat- 
isfied with the low-key posture the government adopted in han- 
dling international affairs and the top-down policy-making 
procedure, the new generation felt the need to exert more influ- 
ence in policy development, to call for social reform, and to 
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Women,” p. 184). In the first period of industrial growth in Taiwan 
(1965-73), the availability of female workers was an important factor 
in the development of light industries, led by textiles, electronics, and 
plastics. Partly because of the low wages paid to females, Taiwan was 
favored as an “offshore sourcing” site by the multinational corporations 
(Chiang and Ku, Past and Current Status of Women, p. 7). 


17. The first challenge was the issue of the Tiao-yu-t’ai Islets, a cluster 
of rock islands and lonely reefs lying some 120 miles northeast of 
Taiwan and 570 miles southwest of Japan. Since the end of the Second 
World War, the islets had been occupied and administered by the 
United States as part of Okinawa. For centuries these islets served 
primarily as a refuge for fishermen from Taiwan. However, with the 
discovery of oil deposits around the islets in 1968—69, the PRC , 
Taiwan, and Japan immediately became entangled in a jurisdictional 
dispute. The U.S. Department of State made it clear that the islets 
would be returned to Japan in 1972 with the Okinawa Islands. The 


photo by David Shaw, courtesy of David Shaw 
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reelect people’s representatives at the national level. In this 
period of economic boom and political transformation. the fem- 
inist movement in Taiwan was initiated by a young, idealistic 
law school graduate just returning from the United States. Lu 
Hsiu-lien (Annette Lu). 


The Stages of the Feminist Movement 


I. The Pioneering Period 


Lu Hsiu-lien was born into a conservative merchant family 
in Taoyuan in 1944. She was the youngest child and, to the 
great disappointment of her parents, the third daughter. In spite 
of the fact that her academic performance was always at the 
top of her class, her parents never ceased regretting that she 
was not a boy." 

Lu studied law at National Taiwan University from 1964 
to 1969, and then left for the United States. Upon receiving 
her Master’s degree in comparative law from the University of 
Illinois, she returned to Taiwan in the summer of 1971 to visit 
her family before pursuing her Ph. D.at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. However, at her widowed mother’s tearful 
insistence, she stayed and found a job as a section chief in the 
Commission of Laws and Regulations of the Executive Yuan 

Lu’s founding of the women’s movement was a spontaneous 
rebellion against the androcentrism prevalent in Taiwan as well 
as a response to social needs.” Social change cannot be pro- 
duced in a vacuum. In order for any change to take place, there 
must be an appropriate environment, the desire to change, and 
effective action. The function of a social movement is to induce 
the desire to change (consciousness raising) and to implement 
collective action, while environment is vital to the emergence 
of a movement. If gender inequality did not exist in Taiwan. 
then there would be no need for a feminist movement, and 
agitation for such a movement would have met little success. 
If resistance to such change were not strong —if social structure 
and values could be changed by individuals through established 
channels—then there would have been no need for a movement 
either. A movement takes place only when probability for change 
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Protect Tiao-yu-t’ai Movement was spontaneous!) organized by stu- 
dents in the United States and Taiwan. The movement in the United 
States included Chinese students from Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Ma 
laysia, as well as American-born Chinese. The PRC government also 
criticized the transfer of Chinese territory to Japan. The second shock 
came when President Nixon announced on 16 July 1971 that he would 
visit Peking. In the same year, the United Nations General Assembly 
expelled the Nationalist government and gave the Chinese seat to 
Peking. On 25 September 1972, Japan established diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of China (Huang, Intellectual Ferment. 
pp. 7-18). 

18. Lu Hsiu-lien, Shu i shu t'uo huang te chiao pu (Counting the 
pioneering footsteps) (Taipei: Pioneer, 1976) 

19. Lu has vividly depicted the process of how she unintentionally 
fostered a movement in her book New Feminism (Hsin nu hsing chu 
i) (Taipei: Yu Shih, 1974). Lu’s articles, which were to appear in major 
newspapers, attracted many intellectuals who were also seeking socia! 
reform and volunteered to work for the same cause. Among the volun- 
teers were Lo Lo-chia, Chang Hsiao-feng, Li Yuan-chen, Cheng Chih- 
wei and the author. Some of them later formed the Awakening group 


is perceived by participants, and obstacles remain to be over- 
come by collective action, Taiwan in the early 1970s provided 
precisely this kind of environment. 

Two of the most fervently discussed topics in the media 
in 1971 and 1972 happened to concern women: (1) the protection 
of men against competition from women in the joint college-en- 
trance examination,” and (2) the overwhelming sympathy 
shown to a man who killed his wife under the suspicion that 
she was unfaithful.” Lu’s articles defending fair competition 
in the examination and demanding an unbiased trial for the 
murderer generated much discussion; consequently, she was in- 
vited to give public speeches and start a column in China Times, 
one of Taiwan’s most popular newspapers. She was applauded 
by some readers for being the only writer coming to the defense 
of the murdered wife, but was also condemned by others for 
attacking the tradition of male dominance. She collected some 
of the correspondence from this period as “evidence of a male 
chauvinistic society” in one of her books published later.” 


However, Li Yuan-chen was deeply frustrated by 
“the male-female power structure within the Dem- 
ocratic Movement’ and the male activists’ neglect 
of “the needs and dignity of women.” At this point, 
she was convinced of the “necessity and importance 
of promoting a women’s movement in Taiwan.” 


In her numerous articles and public speeches, Lu openly 
criticized male supremacy, parental preference for male off- 
spring, double moral standards and inequality embedded in 
both family law and nationality law regarding matrimonial prop- 
erty, the child’s carrying the father’s surname and nationality, 
etc. She called for legal reforms, family planning, setting up 
day-care centers and other social support systems, and sharing 
of housework and observance of mutual monogamy between 
marriage partners. At the same time, she sought common ground 
with the traditional society by praising the stereotypically 
“feminine” virtues of being tender, sweet, graceful, and loving. 
She separated women’s private roles from their public ones, 





20. The joint college entrance examination is administered annually 
by all colleges in Taiwan and is open to all high school graduates. 
Admission is based on the score one receives and the order of preference 
one specifies on the application form. As the test record shows, wom- 
en's scores were improving each year. It was feared that they would 
eventually outnumber men in college. Some even suggested that a 
certain quota should be set for male students to enter college. 


21. Traditionally, if a husband committed adultery, it was not regarded 
as an offense, but a husband could kill his adulterous wife with impun- 
ity (Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society |New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1946]) 


22. Lu Hsiu-lien, Hsun chao ling i shan ch’ uang (Looking for another 
window) (Taipei: Pioneer, 1974), pp. 202 and 205. 
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and seldom questioned the validity of marriage or family as a 
social institution; nor did she endorse homosexuality or sexual 
freedom. She accepted the proposition that men and women 
play different roles in the home; thus she did not challenge the 
view that a married woman should fulfill her wifely duties in 
caring for her husband. Yet she stressed that gender differences 
ought to be diminished in their social roles, and believed that 
individuals ought to have the option of remaining unmarried. 
In 1974 the Yu-shih Publishing Company” published her first 
theoretical book on feminism, New Feminism, but the publisher 
halted sales of the book after it was falsely accused of advocating 
sexual emancipation.* In 1976 the Interior Ministry denied Lu 
a copyright for the book on the grounds that it was spreading 
“promiscuity and group marriage.” 

Lu made many other attempts to institutionalize her ideals 
of equality and to attract followers. First, she tried to establish 
a Contemporary Women’s Association in 1972, but the applica- 
tion to form the organization was turned down by the- Taipei 
city government, citing the 1943 Civic Bodies Organization 
Law.” The Pioneer’s Home, a teahouse and gathering place 
sponsored by Lu and her friends, had to close in 1973 because 
of mismanagement and interference from the Nationalist Party.” 
Lu worked very hard to help establish the Taipei branch of the 
International Federation of Business and Professional Women 
(IFBPW) in 1973, hoping that it would offer legal aid to working 
women, but she was forced out of the club in 1976 because 
the majority of its members were displeased with her overt 
concern for women’s issues.” In 1975, under the auspices of 





23. The Yu-shih Publishing Company is owned by the China Youth 
Corps, a powerful organization that has offices in every city in 
Taiwan and is closely linked with the military, the party, and the 
educational system. It was founded by Chiang Ching-kuo. 
24. See Ku, The Changing Status of Women, pp. 181-82. 


25. Interview with Lu on 10 May 1988. The powerful conservative 
reaction to Lu’s rather moderate critique parallels the situation femin- 
ists found themselves in in England, France, and the United States in 
the late eighteenth century. For example, in spite of her own clearly 
stated moral purposes, Mary Wollstonecraft’s life seemed to “associate 
female learning and presumption with a dangerously free sexuality.” 
And Rendall concluded from her study of early European feminism 
that the association of feminism and free love would prove serious 
obstacles to the movement (Jane Rendall, The Origins of Modern 
Feminism: Women in Britain, France and the United States, 1780-1860 
(Houndmills, England: MacMillan, 1985], pp. 66-67). 

26. Lu Hsiu-lien, Hsin nu hsing chu i, pp.212-14. The Wartime 
Civic Bodies Organization law, promulgated during the Second World 
War, permitted only one organization of one type in one jurisdictional 
area. When the application was turned down, the applicants were 
urged to join the Taipei Branch of the Provincial Women’s Association, 
a government-related women’s group. The unspecified reason for not 
allowing the registration of new women’s organizations might be to 
prevent them from running for the seats reserved for women’s organi- 
zations in the National Assembly. Since 1949, all such seats have been 
occupied by members of the Provincial Women’s Association. 

27. Ku, “Nu hsing i shih,” p. 47. 

28. Hsu Chia-shih, (“Chi ching chung de hao ying” [The bugle that 
broke the silence], Book Review and Bibliography 13 [1974], pp. 
78—80) has correctly commented that all women’s organizations were 
in the hands of upper-class women before 1970. Their functions were 
limited to social or charitable activities. Female leaders were concerned 


the Asia Foundation, she visited women’s organizations in the 
United States, Japan, and South Korea, and was invited to 
attend the World Conference of the International Women’s Year 
in Mexico City. However, the Mexican government refused to 
grant her a visa, due to pressure from the PRC delegation to 
the conference (headed by Teng Ying-ch’ao), which objected 
to having the “breakaway province of Taiwan” represented. 
Upon her return to Taiwan, Lu resigned from her government 
position and dedicated all her time and energy to the feminist 
movement, trying to establish another base in the southern city 
of Kaohsiung. 

Aside from offering training sessions to women, and semi- 
nars on “Love, Marriage, and Sex,” Lu set up a hot line called 
“For Your Protection” (which is still in service) at a Christian 
social service center in Kaohsiung to offer legal, medical, and 
other assistance to women who had been deserted or raped. 
However, this focus was severely criticized, for such a service 
would inevitably expose the dark side of society (i.e., the 
suffering of some women), and the resulting negative image 
of Taiwan could easily be used by the Chinese Communists in 
their propaganda against the Nationalist government. Neverthe- 
less, popular demand forced the center to expand its services 
to cover general issues concerning women, the majority of 
which turned out to be marriage problems.” In Taipei, Lu set 
up another hot line, sponsored by the Western Region of Taipei 
division of the International Lion’s Club, at the Family Educa- 
tional Association (Chia ting chiao yu hsieh ching hui) to help 
female migrant workers and abused women. Yet she had to 
close the service in two years, after the president of the asso- 
ciation (a male college professor and members of the Nationalist 
Party) repeatedly harassed female volunteers.” 

In early 1976, Lu and some other prominent female writers, 
including Shih Shu-ching, Wang Chung-ping, and Tsao Yu- 
fang, organized the Pioneer Press in Taipei.” It turned out 
two pamphlets and fifteen books, including a second edition 
of Lu’s New Feminism, within the first year. The Pioneer Press 
also provided a legitimate base to bypass the Civic Bodies 
Organization Law to hold public events. One of the most popular 
events was an open-air cooking contest for men on 8 March 
1976. With the backing of the government Taiwan Television 
Company, it not only drew a big crowd of participants and 
bystanders, but was widely covered in the media. The chief 
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only about their own social status; they turned a deaf ear to the cries 
of their less fortunate sisters. Naturally, they neither understood nor 
approved Lu'’s commitment to solve those women’s problems. 


29. Lu Hsiu-lien, Hsin nu hsing chu i (New feminism), rev. ed. 
(Taipei: Pioneer, 1977), p. 230. 


30. Interview with Lu, 10 May 1988. 
31. See Lu, Shu i shu, p. 21. 
32. Interview with Lo, 15 March 1988. 


33. Jo Freeman’s statement in 1975 (The Politics of Women’s Liberation, 
New York: David McCay Co.) that “the average life of most movement 
activists is about two years, after which they retire in exhaustion to 
be replaced by new converts who try to make up in enthusiasm what 
they lack in experience” is applicable here. Moreover, some people 
who had worked closely with Lu also complained about her overlooking 
their contributions, and her taking for granted their sacrifices for the 
same cause. But Lu objects to this view and asserts that she never 
suffered from a lack of volunteers, only a lack of funds. 
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organizer of this contest, Lo Lo-chia, believed that this kind 
of activity would help instill a new a of the male role in 
society without being offensive.” While Lu was becoming a 
public figure and “new feminism” a usw id term, she y 
also losing the support of some early activists” and was us 
the constant surveillance of secret agents of the Nator 
Party.” In June 1976 her decision to include an interview s 
a widely known procuress, Ho Hsiu-tzu, along with nine < 
tale personages, in the oneer a n T} hey d 























1977 she closed her business in Taiwan, attended Harvard Las 
School, and became increasingly interested in international is- 
sues, including Taiwan’s political status as well as women's 
rights. While at Harvard she wrote two theses, one on the 
legalization of abortion and another about the matrimonial pro- 
perty system. 

The next year, after receiving another master’s degree on 
returned to Taiwan to take part in the National Assembly elec- 
tions.” At the same time, she joined the political a 
and became one of its leaders. The elections were postponed 
when the Carter administration announced # would re pues 
the PRC and sever its diplomatic ties with the Republic 
China on Taiwan in December 1978. But the opposition eon 
ued its mass rallies throughout the island. In the meantime their 
conflict with the government escalated. Lu gave a twenty-minuate 
speech at a major opposition rally in A on 10 December 
1979, and was charged with inciting the ensuing riot, although 
in fact she had urged nonviolence upon | the crowd. She was 
court-martialed and sentenced to twelve years in prison, along 
with several other opposition leaders. Amnesty Internationa! 
adopted her as a prisoner of conscience. The authorities released 
Lu on medical probation in March 1985. In 1986 she went pack 
to Harvard to continue her legal studies, and became more 
active in general politics than in the women's movement. While 
Lu was in jail for nearly six years, her pi 
advancing women’s rights and female consciousness was com- 
tinued into the 1980s by the Awakening g group under the leadership 
of Li Yuan-chen, a professor of Chinese literature at Tamkeng 
University. 
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34. For instance, the manager of the Pioneers’ Home and the cover 
designer for the Pioneer Press turned out to be agents from the Buregu 
of Investigation (interview with Lu, 12 March 19883. 

35. Lu believed that the status of a member of the National Asse 
would serve as a vehicle for promoting democracy and women’s i 
Besides, she did not want to “limit myself to the women’s movem 
my life.” Before going back to Taiwan, she told a reporter in New 
York that “women have to enter the men’s world to achieve true equality.” 
(Chen Met-hui, “Fang Lu Hsiu-lien tan ching hsuan lieh wei” [An 
interview with Lu Hsiou-lien about her legislative campaign slant. 
Pei Mei Jih Pao {2 November 1978). 









From 1964 to 1970, she was a promising student in the Depart- 
ment of Chinese Literature at National Taiwan University. In 
1970, after receiving her M.A., she found a teaching position 
at Tamkang University and married a classmate. Two years of 
happy married life were interrupted when her husband insisted 
that they move into his parents’ household upon the birth of 
their daughter. Serving the role of a traditional daughter-in-law 
and losing control of her own life, she felt suffocated by the 
institution of marriage. In the meantime, the media response 
to the 1972 wife-killing case also provoked her to contemplate 
the social expectations of the female role. Her marriage ended 
in divorce in 1973, and in the following year she went to the 
United States to study drama. Returning to Taiwan in 1976, 
she taught at Tamkang again, involved herself in both opposition 
politics and the movement to revitalize “native soil literature” 
(hsiang t'u wen hsueh),** and remained sympathetic to and 
supportive of the feminist movement. 

However, she was deeply frustrated by “the male-female 
power structure within the Democratic Movement” and the 
male activists’ neglect of “the needs and dignity of women.””’ 
At this point, she was convinced of the “necessity and impor- 
tance of promoting a women’s movement in Taiwan.”* In 1978, 
she volunteered to teach a class at an institution for teenage 
prostitutes, and became more aware of their destitution and 
lack of institutional protection. Because of economic disadvan- 
tages suffered by the native peoples, a large percentage of 
native girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen have been 
abducted or sold by their parents to work as prostitutes in big 
cities. The penalty for the “traders” or the “customers” was so 
light that it had no preventive effect. Having failed to establish 
a vocational school and a halfway house for these girls through 
the city government of Taipei and the Zonta Club in 1980,” 
Li realized that female consciousness had to be awakened before 
women could be mobilized to improve their own situation. 

In 1982 Li and a small group of professional women in 
Taipei, some of whom had worked with Lu, decided to put out 
a monthly magazine, Fu nu hsin chih (Awakening), in order 
to supplement their informal discussions with an organization 





36, Li Yuan-chen, “Wo wei she ma t’ou ju fu nu yun tung,” (Why I 
threw myself into the women’s movement), Wen Hsing 105 (1987), 
pp. 111-14. As a counterbalance to the dominant heavily Westernized 
and nostalgic literary style, this movement was to rediscover, reevaluate, 
and reaffirm indigenous culture and literary works about working-class 
people. (For detailed discussion, see Li Cho, “Nien shih chi Taiwan 
wen hsuch fa chan te tung hsiang” [Directions of the development of 
twentieth century Taiwanese literature] Chung Kuo Lun T'an 4:2 
[1977], pp. 1-14.) 

37. The same predicament, i.e., the prevalence of male rule in most 
social and political movements, was also confronted by feminists in 
other countries. To challenge this unbalanced power structure has been 
one of the major concerns of women’s movements all over the world. 
For example, see Tanaka Kazuko, A Short History of the Women’s 
Movement in Modern Japan (Tokyo, 1977), p. 48; Barbara Sinclair 
Deckard, The Women’s Movement-—-Political, Socioeconomic, and 
Psychological Issues (New York: Harper and Row, 1979), pp. 357-59. 
38. Li Yuan-chen, “Wo wei she ma,” p. 12. 

39. Li Yuan-chen, “Ch’u chi wen t'i, pu pu chien nan” (The difficulties 
in solving the problem of child prostitution), Fu nu hsin chih (Awaken- 
ing) 57. 
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that would “raise female consciousness, encourage self-devel- 
opment and voice feminist opinions.” Compared to ten years 
before when Lu had launched the movement, society had gone 
through many changes. The public held less authoritarian atti- 
tudes and was more tolerant of different values.“ None of the 
Awakening members experienced the same degree of harassment 
Lu had once gone through. Most observers felt the ideas pre- 
sented in the magazine were less radical than Lu’s, yet in reality 
some of the writers are more critical of androcentric values, 
but their views are expressed less stridently.* 

In the absence of a full-time leader, Awakening makes 
decisions on a collective basis and projects its image as a group 
rather than as individuals. Mainly dependent on personal dona- 
tions, volunteer work, and very limited subscriptions, it 1s in 
a constant struggle for survival. In the meantime it tries to 
carry out its functions as the only feminist organ in Taiwan. It 
sends free copies to or exchanges publications with other maga- 
zines and newspapers, keeps in close contact with them, and 
supplies them with comments and information concerning wom- 
en’s issues. Its members also contribute joint newspaper columns 
and serve as advisors on television programs. Since 1985 there 
have been signs that women’s public and domestic roles and 
even Western feminist ideologies have attracted the attention 
of the Taiwan media.” 

In addition to the publication of the magazine and feminist 
books, Awakening has also organized annual theme activities 
for the general public around each International Women’s Day; 
some of these programs have been selectively sponsored by the 
Asia Foundation. The themes have included “Developing Wom- 
en’s Potential” in 1983, “Protection of Women” in 1984, “Rights 
of Housewives” in 1985, “Dialogue between the Sexes” in 1986, 
and “Women’s Right to Work” in 1987. Most of these events 
resulted in public discussion after being extensively covered by the 
news media. In response to the dialog instigated by Awakening, 
a number of student bodies throughout the island organized their 
own dialogues on campuses in 1986. Only the 1987 theme was 
more or less ignored by the media, even though Awakening 
managed to stage the presentation of an open proposal to Wang 
Yung-ching, the leading industrialist in Taiwan, and urged him 
to review his employment policy. One of the reasons for the 
poor media coverage in 1987 was that the chosen theme touched 
upon a very sensitive spot in Taiwan local politics, namely the 
relations between employers and employees, and the media was 





40, Reviewing available empirical studies and educational statistics 
in 1979, Sheldon Appleton concluded that “sex roles have been gradually 
changing in Taiwan. . . . These changes . . . have led to more egali- 
tarian relations between the sexes in the family, at school, and in the 
society as a whole.” (Sheldon Appleton, “Sex, Values, and Change 
on Taiwan,” in Hsiung, The Taiwan Experience, p. 267.) Yang Kuo-shu 
also observed in his empirical studies with Chinese adults in Taiwan 
that modernization had caused them to become less authoritarian and 
more tolerant toward different values (Yang Kuo-shu, “Transformation 
of the Chinese People,” in ibid., p. 268). 

41. For instance, Awakening has tried to reestablish women’s history, 
assert female culture, examine female language, and criticize the Book 
of Changes for having confined women’s mental activities. 

42. See Ku Yen-lin, “Fu nu yen chiu: 1 ke hsin hsing te hsueh shu 
ling yu” (Women’s studies: a new academic discipline), Chung kuo 
lun t'an (1986), p. 64. 


not yet ready to challenge the status quo on both the feminist 
and the industrial relations fronts. 

Besides these annual activities, Awakening responded im- 
mediately to political developments concerning women. In June 
1984 the Legislative Yuan was debating the Eugenic Protection 
Law, drafted by the Department of Public Health. The draft 
provides for abortion in cases where the mother’s life is endan- 
gered, the fetus is defective, the pregnancy is a result of incest 
or rape, or when pregnancy jeopardizes the mother’s mental 
health or family life. The inclusion of the last condition was 
generally regarded as legalizing de facto unrestricted abortion 
and sparked heated argument in the legislature and the press. 
Fifty senior legislators (those elected before 1949 when the 
government was still in Nanking), considering the draft too 
lenient toward abortion, proposed to put more restrictions on 
it.“ In response to this proposal, Awakening called upon six 
other women’s groups, including the YWCA and The Woman 
magazine, to jointly petition for the passage of the draft, and 
assembled delegates to observe the legislative meetings. This 
was done when martial law was still in full force, and no 
women’s group had ever before petitioned the Legislative Yuan. 
However, in order to build a coalition with other women’s groups 
and to have the law passed, Awakening had to adapt its petition 
to the schema of the ruling apparatus (i.e., the paternalistic 
conception regarding female sexuality and behavior) by arguing 
that legalizing abortion could serve the purposes of regulating 
individual behavior and maintaining social stability on top of 
protecting women’s lives, controlling population growth, etc., 
and leaving out other crucial particulars, such as women’s need 
to make their own life plans and their right to control their own 
procreation. ** The success of this petition signifies the dilemma 
faced by the feminist movement at this stage: a choice between 
ideological purity and immediate gains for women. 

When the revision of the family law was being discussed 
in the Legislative Yuan in 1985, Awakening tried again to coop- 
erate with the YWCA to win more recognition of the equal 
importance of both the maternal and paternal family lines, but 
the law was passed with surprising speed at the third reading, 
before the two groups could take any effective action. Thus, 
women continue to be subordinated by the family law to the 
paternal lines in terms of marital property management, choice 
of residence, child custody, etc., despite constitutional guaran- 
tees of legal equality of the sexes. 

In November 1985 the Presbyterian Church on Taiwan 
hosted the Asian Christian Women’s Conference in Taipei and 
chose “Tourism and Prostitution” as its theme. During its prep- 
aration, Li Yuan-chen’s ideas were solicited. Following the 
conference in 1986 the church set up the Rainbow Project to 
house and rehabilitate escaped child prostitutes, but the organ- 
izer of the project, Liao Pi-ying, soon found it next to impossible 
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43. “Yu sheng pao chien fa ts’ao an shen ch’a hsiu cheng an” (Exami- 
nation and revision of the draft of the Eugenics Protection Law), Li 
Fa Yuan Kung Pao 73:37 (1984), pp. 16-17. 

44. Ku Yen-lin, “A Textual Analysis of a Petition for the Passage of 
the Eugenics Protection Law,” unpublished paper (1988). One year 
after the Eugenic Protection Law was passed, the only available statistic 
showed that the greatest majority of abortion applications were on the 
ground of mental health and family life. (Ku, “Li fa huang mu chu” 
[The farce behind legalizing abortion], Fu nu hsin chih, 55, p. 3.) 
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Li Yuan-chen, one of the small group of professional women in Taipei 
who have been furthering the feminist cause in the 1980s by publishing 
the monthly Fu nu hsin chih (Awakening), organizing theme activities 
around International Women’s Day, and responding to political de- 
velopments concerning women 


courtesy of Li Yuan-chen 


for the church to counter both the crime syndicates and the 
loopholes in the criminal code.*° 

Meanwhile, beginning in March 1986 the residents of Lu- 
kang, a port on Taiwan’s west coast and one of the oldest cities 
on the island, demonstrated successfully against the building 
of a $160 million titanium dioxide plant by the Du Pont chemical 
company. Their success, and government tolerance of the dem- 
onstrations, inspired issue-oriented groups al! over the island. 
Later that year, opposition politicians formed the Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP) in defiance of martial law restrictions. 

In January 1987 Rainbow and Awakening joined hands 
with thirty other human rights, religious, and women’s groups 
in a march on Hwa-hsi Street (also known as “Snake Alley” 
to Westerners), one of Taipei’s most notorious red-light districts. 
for the protection of teenage prostitutes. It was the first time 
such diverse NGOs in Taiwan had formed a coalition, and it 
was also the first and largest public demonstration over a wom- 
en’s issue.“ This action soon developed into an islandwide 
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45. Awakening, Rainbow, and other groups, Ch’uan kuo fu nu, shan 
ti, jen ch’uan chi chiao hui t’uan t'i yen chung k’ang i fan mai jen 
k’ou kung t’ung sheng ming” (A joint declaration of women’s. original 
inhabitants, human rights, and religious groups protesting the trade 
in humans), (16 January 1987). 


46. It might be informative to note here that at the end of the demon- 
stration, Li Yuan-chen had to sidestep two DPP Taipei City Councilmen 
who had not involved themselves in the organization of the protest 
but nevertheless wanted to seize the limelight of this occasion to be 
able to present the police precinct head with a proclamation protesting 
trading in humans. (Li Yuan-chen: personal communication.) In addi- 
tion to enhancing their own images as opposition leaders, such an act 
could also have served the purpose of turning a women’s issue into a 
partisan issue. 


movement, and caught the attention of the media, the public, 
and legislative bodies at all levels. On 2 August 1987 the Taiwan 
Women’s Rescue Association, made up of lawyers, scholars, 
and others concerned with the issue, was founded; Shen Mei- 
chen, a young female lawyer and member of Awakening, was 
elected as its leader. The police have also set up a special task 
force to eradicate illegal prostitution.* For the first time in forty 
years the problem of teenage prostitution has become the focus 
of public attention. 

For the time being, Awakening is the only group taking a 
firm feminist stand in orchestrating joint activities and providing 
ideological pressure. Yet before it can produce more positive 
results, it has to overcome its financial difficulties and personnel 
shortage. In mid-1987, its executive committee passed a resolu- 
tion to raise NT $1 million (U.S. $35,000) to meet the govern- 
ment requirement to register itself as the Awakening Foundation 
in order to strengthen its financial structure. The goal was 
reached before 8 March 1988. 





*Prostitution is illegal in Taiwan, but unless there is some fairly serious 
disturbance (such as gang fights or customers fighting with pimps) 
arising from it, the police generally allow prostitution to take place.—ED. 


47. Most traditional women’s associations, such as the YWCA, Zonta, 
The Taiwan Provincial Women’s Association and the Chinese Women’s 
Anti-Aggression League have long histories and close ties with the 
ruling apparatus. A common feature of each of them is that they 
function in a framework guided by some larger organizational struc- 
ture, and hence they are less likely to break away from dominant 





HI. The Post-Martial-Law Period 


Other grass-roots women’s groups have also come on the 
scene in the 1980s as social movements have picked up momen- 
tum and the government has continued moving toward more 
democratic rule. However, some of these groups deliberately 
dissociate themselves from the feminist movement. Except 
for the Warm Life Association (wan ching), which is organized 
by and for divorced women and widows, and the Taiwan Women’s 
Rescue Association, the other new groups are either affiliated 
with a parent organization and/or financed by one.** Under- 
standably, their decision-making procedures have been affected 


values to agitate for social change. In order to reach out to different 
kinds of women and serve different functions within the movement 
in the 1980s, Li worked behind the scenes in forming new groups 
such as the Warm Life Association, the Women’s Research Program, 
and the Taipei Women’s Development Center (a center under the Pres- 
byterian Church providing vocational training, self-development pro- 
grams, and job opportunities for women experiencing family crisis). 


48. For example, the New Environment Housewives Association be- 
longs to the New Environment Foundation, the Taipei Women’s Devel- 
opment Center and the Rainbow are under the Presbyterian Church, 
the Women’s Research Program is mainly financed by The Asia Foun- 
dation and housed in the Population Studies Center at National Taiwan 
University, and the Progressive Women’s League is closely attached 
to the Democratic Progressive Party. 


Awakening photo, courtesy of Ku Yen-lin and Awakening 


The first demonstration for the protection of teenage prostitutes, January 1987 
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\wakening photo, courtesy of Ku Yen-lin and Awakening 


Six women’s groups giving a joint press conference at the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipei to back ug 
fifty-seven female employees demanding their right to work 


by consideration for their parent organizations’ possible reac- 
tions. Some women’s groups refused to join Awakening and 
Rainbow in their protest against illegal trading of girls in early 
1987 in order to preserve their own image. However, after 
seeing that the public had a positive attitude toward the move- 
ment, some of these groups finally lent their support. A year 
later, on 9 January 1988, delegates from fifty-five groups marched 
on Hwa-hsi Street again to remind the public that the teenage 
prostitution problem was not yet solved. 

A demonstration on 18 August 1987 against the unfair 
treatment of female employees at the Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Hall” met fewer obstacles, as martial law had been lifted and 
the sociopolitical atmosphere was changing. The demonstrating 
groups included those that had previously refused to march for 
the teenage prostitutes. On 20 August the Ministry of Education 
instructed all of its socio-educational units to eliminate the age 
and pregnancy restrictions on female employees. Yet it did not 
specify the effective date; furthermore, worker contracts are 
still renewed on an annual basis. Having failed to extend the 
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49. In the 1920s, the bearers of May Fourth feminism also took 
advantage of the organizational umbrella provided by the allied parties, 
i.e., the Nationalist Party and the Chinese Communist Party. The price 
of this alliance was “the subordination of feminism to priorities of 
nationalism and class-based revolution. . . . Both revolutionary parties 
attempted to impose discipline whenever expressions of feminist au- 
tonomy or radicalism appeared divisive, and both encouraged a retreat 
from radical feminism and family revolution.” (Stacey, Patriarchy, 
pp. 76-77.) 


50. The Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall and a number of other “social- 
educational” institutes administered under the Ministry of Education, 
required their female employees to resign upon pregnancy or reaching 
the age of thirty. On 3 August 1987, encouraged by other “self rescue” 
actions, fifty-seven female employees at the Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Hall in Taipei complained through their lawyer. This action was backed 
hy six women’s groups. 
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one-year contract term, the female employees of all socio 
educational institutions across the island decided to form theii 
own union, and Awakening also announced the birth of its 
Equal Employment Bill Study Group, which aims at obtaining 
equal employment opportunity for women through legislation 
Insofar as the movement generated publicity, and social 


attitudes became less authoritarian and more tolerant, women’s 
rights gradually gained legitimacy as a relevant public concern 
In November 1986 the DPP incorporated into its platform under 
labor and social welfare policies concerns for pay equity, day 
care (“to relieve the burden of working women and to protect 
youngsters’”’),and equal employment. In October 1987 the newly 
formed Labor Party further demanded revision of the family 
law and recognition of child care as a shared responsibility by 
the whole society. In December of the same year the Nationalist 
Party also announced its outline of women’s work, reassuring 
equal pay for equal work, promoting women to higher positions 
establishing child-care facilities and vocational training foi 
women, etc.” As progressive as these written words may sound, 
it remains to be seen whether the party leaders, both female 
and male, are truly committed to advancing the feminist agenda 


Conclusion 


The feminist movement in Taiwan was begun in the early 
1970s when the island was ruled by an authoritarian political 
system but economic development and political agitation were 
beginning to shape its new future. Prohibited by a restrictive 
political environment, the movement typically fell upon the 
shoulders of a few individuals and small groups of women with 





51. (Li Ch’ung-yueh, “Kung tang yu chi cheng tang kung pu fu nu 
cheng ts’e” (Women’s policies of the Labor Party and the ruling party) 
Fu nu hsin chih 67 (1987), p. 5. 


unusual courage and a strong sense of mission.” Drawing upon 
a historical tradition of intellectual protest and speaking from 
her own social conscience, Lu Hsiu-lien first aroused an aware- 
ness of a collective problem that had lain dormant for hundreds 
of years. In doing so, she was not only burdened by the triple 
role of formulating beliefs, mobilizing participants, and gener- 
ating funds, but was also the center of controversy-—admuired 
and supported by some for her talent and dedication, and resented 
by others for her breaching of the male-centered tradition. The 
political threat that the ruling party saw in this social movement 
provoked its interference in the movement, which in turn intim- 
idated potential participants. Without any previous movement 
experience and without a consolidated organizational base, Lu’s 
struggle and the first wave of the feminist movement in Taiwan 
was frequently viewed as “one woman’s crusade” against the 
patriarchal tradition. When all avenues of reform were closed, 
Lu turned to the political arena to gain more influence and to 
clear more channels for social changes. 

Although her efforts to form women’s organizations were 
repeatedly frustrated, Lu sowed the seeds for the second wave 
of the feminist movement by spreading egalitarian ideas and 
bringing together a pool of potential organizers. After Lu’s 
arrest, Li Yuan-chen assumed leadership of the unfinished cru- 
sade. The mutual goal and close friendship that developed 
among some of Awakening’s core members from the 1970s 
pulled the group through its most difficult times. Yet Lu’s for- 
mally joining the opposition in 1978 and her later open confron- 
tation with the ruling party also confirmed some of the ruling 
party’s earlier fears. While continuing to advocate gender equal- 
ity, Awakening had to assume a lower profile, concentrating its 
attention on women’s issues only and remaining politically 
independent. In order to form coalitions with other groups and 
to influence legislation, it sometimes had to tone down its 
feminist rhetoric and accommodate dominant social values in 
the pursuit of the public good for women. Only when circum- 
stances allowed did it adopt strategies of stronger protest, in- 
cluding street demonstrations, to win publicity for women’s 
issues.” 

While gaining publicity and legitimacy, the movement is 
also beginning to attract women motivated by incentives other 
than the feminist cause, thus confounding movement goals.” 
Problems of this nature, as well as power struggles within and 


52. Both Lu Hsiu-lien and Li Yuan-chen have played pivotal roles in 
the movement. By openly provoking the deeply rooted patriarchal 
tradition and organizing women for this purpose in a tightly controlled 
society, they had to put their personal careers and safety at stake. 
While the Chinese historical tradition of intellectual protest might 
acclaim opposition heroes, it has been extremely hostile to women 
who tried to alter gender roles. Both Lu and Li have sacrificed their 
health, youth, and personal savings for the feminist cause, and no one 
else has done the same. When the author asked Shih Chi-ch’ing (a 
high school teacher and well-known translator) of the Warm Life 
Association in an interview (1 March 1987) why she was so devoted 
to its activities, she said she was simply touched by Li's dedication. 
53. Such measures have proved to be effective. In 1987, a large number 
of government and nongovernment magazines, newspapers, and tele- 
vision networks did stories about or had special issues on the feminist 
movement, e.g., Free China Review, November 1987, Chung-kuo shih- 
pao chou-k'an (China Times Weekly, 20 April 1987 and 24 August; 
Chung-kuo shih-pao (China Times), 7 and 8 March 1987. 
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among emerging women’s groups, can seriously set back previ- 
ous efforts and cause ideological confusion for the feminist 
movement in Taiwan, where femininity and womanhood is still 
narrowly defined* and collective female consciousness is in a 
nebulous state at best. For some power-seeking women, the 
strategy of claiming to be part of a popular social movement, 
sharing its resources, but taking a stand consonant with tradi- 
tional values, presents a better opportunity to win public support 
than trying to subvert the status quo. Whether the feminist 
movement will be successful in checking such countermovements 
and solidifying its support base by reaching working-class women 
and involving them in the movement depends on how effectively 
feminist groups maintain and generate “correct consciousness,” 
exert social pressure, solicit personal and institutional commit- 
ment, mobilize latent social groups, and draw on the strength of, 
but avoid being absorbed or confounded by, other social move- 


ments. * 








54. Jo Freeman, The Politics of Women’s Liberation (p. 121) observed 
a similiar problem in the American women’s movement: being taken 
advantage of by some “power- and fame-hungry individuals for per- 
sonal advancement.” 

55. See Catherine S, Farris, “The Sociocultural Construction of Fem- 
ininity in Contemporary Urban Taiwan,” Working Paper 131, Women 
in International Development (East Lansing, MI: Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1986). 


Graphics 


The Bulletin is looking for photos, sketches, maps, and 
cartoons that we can use to illustrate articles or as photo or 
art essays. Do you have some favorites you'd like to share 
with us and our readers? And/or do you know photog- 
raphers or artists who might like to have their work used? 
We are particularly interested in illustrations that have 
social or political significance, but we can also use ones that 
simply set the scene for areas being discussed. We can 
make our black-and-white illustrations from both black- 
and-white and color slides, prints, and negatives, although 
the black and whites turn out better than the color ones. If 
you have some graphics you’d like to offer, please send 
them to BCAS, 3239 9th Street, Boulder, CO 80304-2112, 
U.S.A. Or you could simply let us know the subjects of 
your graphics or those you know about, and we’ll contact 
you when we have an article or issue we'd like to consider 
using them to illustrate. We’ll return the graphics eventu- 
ally and will of course give proper credit; and we’ll send 
contributors two extra copies of the Bulletin they appear 
in. 
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Between Mao and Manna: 
A Photo-Essay on the Chinese 
Countryside in Transition 


photos by Lau Pok-chi 


text by Jonathan Unger 


Lau Pok-chi took his camera into the countryside of south 
China during the early 1980s to record peasant attitudes and 
mores. Mao had died half a decade earlier. Portraits of the 
chairman still hung everywhere, and political slogans still fes- 
tooned walls, but they were fading, disregarded, no longer 
relevant to peasant concerns. The political images of the seven- 
ties were being overlaid and obscured by pictures and artifacts 
that were far more meaningful to peasants in the eighties. 

Times had changed. The land had just been distributed to 
peasant households to farm independently; and urban markets, 
including Hong Kong, had been opened up to the peasants’ 
cash crops. Improved living standards were visible thus far in 
only some of the homes that Lau Pok-chi visited and photo- 
graphed, but the hope of prosperity stared out from the walls 
and from the religious altars that had reappeared in homes. In 
one house after another, porcelain Gods of Wealth sat amidst 
a clutter of beaming calendar pinups, Western-style bric-a-brac, 
and family portraits. 

Lau Pok-chi has photographed these homes with an eye 
that is at once that of an insider and an outsider. From his 
working-class childhood in Hong Kong, he was intimate with 
the religious beliefs of Guangdong peasants and understood the 
local patois and local mores. His eye caught telling details that 
would have eluded a foreigner. At the very same time, he was 
visiting the villages as a cosmopolitan from the West, a profes- 
sor of photography at the University of Kansas and campus 
activist against apartheid and militarism who had used photo- 
graphy as a medium for social and political commentary. In 
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this project on Chinese villages, Lau has been able to use his 
critical “outsider” perspective to capture special meanings and 
ironies in what local people take for granted. 

This is very readily apparent in his snapshot of a giant 
portrait of Mao. An observer’s eye gradually focuses on the 
fact that villagers had recently seen fit to place a smaller por- 
trait—that of a deceased local elder—atop Mao’s head. In this 
startling juxtaposition Lau graphically captures, with a humor 
born of surprise, how the traditional sense of what is properly 
honored has reasserted itself vis à vis political iconography. 

Lau effectively employed the very same Mao portrait to‘ 
make a somewhat different point in a photograph [lower right] 
that has served as the cover photo for Richard Madsen’s Morality 
and Power in a Chinese Village.' In this photo, the power of 
Mao’s presence in daily life during the 1970s is made strikingly 
apparent; the fact that in the eighties Mao would have to share 
the limelight with a local elder barely catches the eye. 

It should be noted that Lau did not extract the first photo- 
graph from the second. He does not manipulate negatives in 
that fashion. He is a believer in the artist's eye: that the meaning 
portrayed by a photograph and its aesthetic composition should 
both depend entirely upon the original shot, upon what the 
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1. University of California Press, 1984. The same photograph and 
others by Lau Pok-chi were also in my book with Anita Chan and 
Richard Madsen, Chen Village (University of California Press, 1984). 
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photographer actually sees through the lens, not reconstructed 
after the fact through cropping in a darkroom. Every one of 
Lau’s photographs is framed by a black rim, the conventional 
way of denoting that no cropping has been done. Everything 
in his photographs is what he had explicitly noted and intended 
at the time. 

Lau Pok-chi does not, moreover, normally attempt to snap 
people unawares or use telephoto lenses to intrude unnoticed 
from afar. He is a photographer very consciously in the tradition 
of Walker Evans, the great American photographer of the 1930s 
depression. Akin to Walker Evans, Lau invites people to present 
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themselves formally as subjects, not in the prettified manner 
of so many studio portraits, but face forward, unadorned, as 
they are. 

In a major portfolio of photographs that Lau Pok-chi earlier 
had compiled of North American Chinatowns, which he has 
titled Chinatown Interior, he consciously or unconsciously de- 
voted most space to the faces and mementos of old people: 
weathered survivors of more than one culture. Here, too, in 
his portraits of southern Chinese his eye largely has focused 
on older people: peasants who were raised in traditional villages, 
lived through the entire drama of socialism, but who still seem 





rooted in a peasant past. At the same time, however, these are 
not portraits of some sort of timeless China, a point that Lau 
acknowledges visually. In the small sample published here, the 
wizened old man in rags (he is a wubaohu, a welfare case) is 
framed from within the depths of his house by a portrait of 
Mao; and the old woman from Taishan County sits comfortably 
in a colorful modern blouse, very obviously brought by relatives 
visiting from a very different world. (She is in fact Lau Pok-chi’s 
grandmother, who subsequently moved to Talladega, Alabama. ) 

Repeatedly in these photographs, what Lau Pok-chi cap- 
tures through his lens is at once ordinary and telling: a bedroom 
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uncomfortably serving as a storeroom for pineap) 
fruits of prosperity; a remodeled peasant kitche: 


of the slogan “Politics is the commander of the 
entirely faded from the wall; a God of Fertilit 
from his honored niche in an impoverished hon 
of migrant farm workers set up in a forme 
painted dragons had survived socialism. 

I needn’t continue. Who needs a writte: 
the alluring smile of a Westernized mode 
living-room wall of a Chinese peasant home’ 
pleasure of Lau Pok-chi’s craft is in the lookin; 
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Postsocialism? 
Reflections on ‘Socialism 


with Chinese Characteristics” 


by Arif Dirlik* 


In the discussion below, I consider the interpretive pos- 
sibilities of a conceptualization of Chinese socialism that is 
primarily deconstructive in intention, although it may also pro- 
vide an occasion for a new reading of the meaning of socialism 
in our day. My immediate goal is to find a way out of the 
conceptual prison into which Chinese socialism is forced by 
ideological efforts to constrict it between received notions of 
capitalism and socialism. Chinese society today is the subject 
of radical transformation, which is expressed at the level of 
ideology by an intense struggle between two discourses that 
seek to appropriate its future for two alternative visions of 
history. These discourses, I will argue here, are both irredeem- 
ably ideological or, viewed from an alternative perspective, 
utopian. Chinese socialism justifies itself in terms of a historical 
.. vision that has no apparent relevance to the present. This renders 

it vulnerable to negation at the hands of a discourse embedded 
in the history of capitalism that strives to colonize the future 
for its own historical vision. In the process both discourses 





*This article is the concluding essay from a forthcoming volume edited 
by Arif Dirlik and Maurice Meisner, Marxism and the Chinese Experi- 
ence: Issues in Contemporary Chinese Socialism (Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1989). An earlier version of this essay was presented at the 
Montgomery Symposium of the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
3 March 1988. I would like to thank the organizers, in particular Peter 
Cheng, for the opportunity to publicly think out the problems discussed 
below. I also thank Bruce Cumings, Ted Fowler, Harry Harootunian, 
Maurice Meisner, Masao Miyoshi, Roxann Prazniak, and Mark Selden 
for perceptive and constructively critical comments that helped clarify 
the argument. The responsibility for the argument, for better or worse, 
is mine alone. 
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impose upon the insistently ambiguous evidence of contempo- 
rary Chinese socialism interpretive readings that may be sus- 
tained only by ignoring evidence contrary to their histori ical 
presumptions. Stated bluntly, any representation of China's 
present historical path as capitalist is not just descriptive but 
also prescriptive: in other words, such representation is intended 
to shape the reality that it innocently pretends to describe. The 
counterinsistence that China is a socialist society headed for 
communism, on the other hand, uses theoretical conventions 
to cover up a social situation that distorts socialism out of 
recognizable form. In his illuminating study, Class Conflict in 
Chinese Socialism, Richard Kraus has observed that “class gnal- 
ysis ... iş an aspect of the class conflict i is mitended to 
comprehend. “t Much the same may be said of the question of 
socialism in China, which in the affirmation or negation on tie 
relevance to China’s future of a socialist vision is part oF an 
ongoing struggle over the future of socialism to Chi 
ety—and, by extension, globally—in which the m 
is the concept of socialism itself. The conceptualy 
here is necessitated by a recognition that to repre 
day Chinese socialism in terms of one or the — 
categories is inevitably to become party to Weole 
that suppresses the most fundamental problem: t 
existing ideas of socialism and capitalism by the MTOMTETHOUS 
changes in Chinese society. 

The concept of socialism is of necessity the port of de 
ture for this discussion, since it 18 from ambiguities in as 
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1. Richard Kraus, Class Conflict in Chinese Socialem (Mew York: 
Columbia University Press, 1981), p. ix 


meaning that these problems arise. In its current usage, the 
concept bears two primary meanings. First, it is used to depict 
the present condition of socialist states, what Rudolf Bahro has 
called “actually existing socialism.” It is also used to describe 
the future state of these societies, what in theory they strive to 
become in order to achieve the ultimate goal of communism 
(this distinction corresponds to what Bill Brugger and others 
have characterized as “system” and “process”).* The question 
of meaning arises out of the gap between these two usages, 
between system and process, reality and vision. So long as the 
future appears as an immanent condition for the present, so 
that a striving to achieve communism guides present policy, 
the two meanings of socialism are easily joined. It is when the 
future and the present are separated, when the future, though 
still conceived as an ultimate goal, ceases to play a direct part 
in the formulation of present policy, that the question of meaning 
appears in its most undisguised form. Under circumstances 
where the present has ceased to derive its inspiration from a 
conviction in the immanent relevance of the socialist vision, 
but instead resigns itself to the continued hegemony of contem- 
porary circumstances at odds with its vision, can socialism 
remain socialism for long, or must it be recaptured inevitably 
by the forces emanating from its irreducible global context that 
is dominated by capitalism? 

This is the point of departure for the discursive struggle 
over Chinese socialism today. The affirmation of faithfulness 
to a future socialist vision on the part of the socialist regime 





2. Rudolf Bahro, The Alternative in Eastern Europe (London: New 
Left Books, Verso edition, 1981). This corresponds to the common- 
place but not, therefore, exhaustive reading of socialism as a state 
managed economy, in contrast to the privately managed economy of 
capitalism. I will not make an effort to define these terms more pre- 
cisely, since this whole essay represents a reconsideration of the ways 
in which we think of these terms. Since I do not agree with the 
restriction of socialism to state socialism, I do not consider socialist 
any of the socialisms I refer to, Maoist or Dengist. But I will suggest 
that Maoism was revolutionary in its pursuit of a “socialist” vision, 
whereas Dengism represents a deradicalization of Chinese socialism 
because it seeks above all accommodations of capitalism. My emphasis 
here is on relationships, not on abstractly defined concepts. A word 
is also necessary here also on the concept of “deradicalization,” which 
Maurice Meisner has used in describing current policies in China (see 
“The Deradicalization of Chinese Communism” paper presented at 
the Montgomery Symposium, University of Nebraksa—Lincoln, 3 
March 1988). This concept derives from the earlier Soviet experience 
(see Robert Tucker, The Marxian Revolutionary Idea, New York: The 
Norton Library, 1969). While I agree with the idea, my argument here 
is that we must understand it in the Chinese context within a Chinese 
discourse, which contained a deradicalized notion of socialism from 
its origins; so that the current deradicalization also represents a return 
to the past. It is the meaning of this return that I investigate, which 
has something to tell us, I believe, about the seemingly inevitable 
deradicalization of all socialist revolutions, even though the specific 
form the deradicalization takes depends on the particular discourse in 
each case. It is also clear not just from the Chinese case but the cases 
of other socialist societies, that the challenge to socialism has moved 
far past deradicalization to questions concerning its viability. That 
capitalism may face an equally radical challenge does not obviate the 
urgency of the question. 

3. Bill Brugger (ed.), Chinese Marxism in Flux (Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe 1987). 
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in China seeks to fend off its negation by the claims to the 
future of a powerful ideology of capitalism, deriving its plausi- 
bility from overwhelming evidence of historical success that 
the regime concedes in its deeds, if not always verbally. It is 
precisely because of the seriousness of this discursive struggle, 
with all the uncertainty it implies for the future, that we must 
not hasten to accept the claims of either discourse, to affirm 
or to negate the claims of Chinese socialism, either to take it 
at its word or to deny validity to its self-image. 





The capitalist world order into which China seeks 
admission to realize its national goals demands as 
the price of admission the reshaping of Chinese 
society in its own image. China, on the other hand, 
seeks to admit capitalism into its socialism only on 
condition that capitalism serve, rather than sub- 
vert, national autonomy and a national self-image 
grounded in the history of the socialist revolution. 
The outcome in actuality will depend on the form 
taken by the interaction between the two social and 
economic systems. 


This condition of ideological contradiction and uncertainty, 
described herein by the term “postsocialism,” allows us to take 
Chinese socialism seriously without sweeping under the rug the 
problems created by its articulation to capitalism, nor forcing us 
into an inevitably ideological choice between its own self-image 
(as socialism) or an image of it that denies validity to its self- 
image (as in the discourse of capitalism). The term is intention- 
ally residual, since the historical situation it is intended to 
capture conceptually is highly ambiguous in its characteristics. 

By postsocialism I refer to the condition of socialism in 
a historical situation where: (a) socialism has lost its coherence 
as a metatheory of politics because of the attenuation of the 
socialist vision in its historical unfolding, partly because of 
a perceived need on the part of socialist states to articulate 
“actually existing socialism” to the demands of a capitalist 
world order, but also because of the vernacularization of social- 
ism in its absorption into different national contexts; (b) the 
articulation of socialism to capitalism is conditioned by the 
structure of “actually existing socialism” in any particular con- 
text, which is the historical premise of all such articulation; 
and (c) this premise stands guard over the process of articulation 
to ensure that it does not result in the restoration of capitalism. 
Postsocialism is of necessity also postcapitalist, not in the clas- 
sical Marxist sense of socialism as a phase in historical develop- 
ment that is anterior to capitalism, but in the sense of a socialism 
that represents a response to the experience of capitalism and 
an attempt to overcome the deficiencies of capitalist develop- 
ment. Its own deficiencies and efforts to correct them by resort- 
ing to capitalist methods of development are conditioned by 
this awareness of the deficiencies of capitalism in history. Hence 
postsocialism seeks to avoid a return to capitalism, no matter 


how much it may draw upon the latter to improve the perform- 
ance of “actually existing socialism.” For this reason, and also 
to legitimize the structure of “actually existing socialism,” it 
strives to keep alive a vague vision of future socialism as the 
common goal of humankind while denying to it any immanent 
role in the determination of present social policy. 

I would like to illustrate this thesis below through a brief 
examination of the contradictions in contemporary Chinese so- 
cialism, and the ideological interpretations to which they have 
been subjected. At the heart of official socialism in contempo- 
rary China lies a contradiction that gives it its ideological shape 
and animates its motions. Official description of what Chinese 
socialism is, or should be, 1s encompassed within the phrase 
“socialism with Chinese characteristics” (you Zhongguo tesidi 
shehui zhuyi) that has assumed the status of orthodoxy since 
it was presented to the Twelfth Congress of the Communist 
Party of China in 1982 by Deng Xiaoping, the unofficial guiding 
‘light of Chinese socialism.* The urgent declaration of a Chinese 
claim to a Chinese socialism that is implicit in the phrase, 
however, has been accompanied since then by an equally power- 
ful urge to represent this Chinese socialism as a phase in a 
universal metahistorical vision of which the end is communism. 
At the Thirteenth Party Congress held in October 1987, Party 
Secretary Zhao Ziyang described the current stage of Chinese 
socialism as “the initial stage of socialism” (shehui zhuyi chuji 
jieduan) in the transitional stage of socialism that in this meta- 
historical vision lies between capitalism and the final, commu- 
nist, stage of history.° 

The Marxist view that informs this conception of history 
presupposes that societies in their progress in history follow 
paths that are conditioned by the inner logic of their historical 
constitution. There is no account in this representation of how 
a “socialism with Chinese characteristics” will link up with the 
historical progress of other societies with their individual char- 
acteristics to reach a conclusion to history that is universal in 
its characteristics (unless the process is intermediated, as I will 
suggest below, by a “universal” capitalism that may transform 
the globe in its own self-image, which was the original Marxist 
idea). The representation satisfies a double need for legitimacy 
in Chinese socialism: socialism must have a Chinese coloring 
and meet the needs of Chinese society if it is to be legitimate 
within a Chinese context, but this socialism, if it is to remain 
socialism, must reserve a place for itself in a history that is 
not just Chinese. The resolution thus achieved of these conflict- 
fing demands for legitimacy at the level of representation, how- 
ever, requires suppression of a fundamental contradiction be- 
tween Chinese socialism and its global capitalist context, 
between particularity and universality in socialism, and, ulti- 
mately, between Chinese socialism as a historical project and 
its metahistorical presuppositions. 

The contradiction, if recognized, suggests that “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” may be ideological whitewash to 





4, Deng Xiaoping, “Opening Speech at the Twelfth National Congress 
of the CPC,” in Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping (Beijing: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1984), pp. 394-97. 

5. Zhao Ziyang, “Yanzhe you Zhongguo tesidi shehui zhuyi daolu 
gianjin,” (Advance along the road of socialism with Chinese charac- 
teristics). Renmin ribao (People’s Daily), overseas edition, 4 November 
1987. 
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cover up a national appropriation of socialism to which socialist 
commitment may be theoretically necessary (for legitimation 
purposes), but which is of practically marginal consideration. 
Indeed, Chinese socialism, always strongly nationalistic in its 
orientation, appears today more transparently than ever as a 
disposable instrument in “the search for wealth and power.” 
On occasion, it is even possible to encounter representations 
of the goal of socialism in terms of the traditionalistic phrase 
in which an incipient reformist nationalism in the nineteenth 
century cloaked its goals: “a wealthy nation and a strong mili- 
tary” (fuguo qiangbing).° To make matters worse. if “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” has a substantial content—in 
other words, a social and political agenda---that content has 
appeared so far as a broadly conceived program to articulate 
socialism to the demands of a capitalist world order so as to 
achieve rapid economic development. As the phraseology of 
the goals of Chinese socialism recalls nineteenth-century re- 
formism, so do some of the policies that have been proposed 
to achieve those goals; a case in point is the recent proposal! 
by Zhao Ziyang to make all of coastal China into a special 
foreign trade zone-——an eventuality the fear of which was one 
of the basic motivating forces underlying the socialist revolution 
in China.’ 








Stated bluntly, any representation of China's pres- 
ent historical path as capitalist is net just descriptive 
but also prescriptive: in other words, such repre- 
sentation is intended to shape the reality that it 
innocently pretends to describe. The counterinsis- 
tence that China ts a socialist society headed for 
communism, on the other hand, uses theoretical 
conventions to cover up a social situation that dis- 
torts socialism out of recognizable form. 





A revolutionary socialism, long conceived by China's so- 
clalists as a prerequisite to the achievement of national auton- 
omy and development, appears today as an obstacle to that 
goal; and the regime has devoted considerable effort over the 
last decade to dismantling the social relationships and the polit- 
ical organization of socialism that go back in their origins not 
just to the Cultural Revolution, as is commonly portrayed, but 
to the early period of the People’s Republic in the 1950s, and 
even earlier to the period of the revolution before 1949 when 
Chinese socialism acquired an identity of its own. Around the 





6. Hong Xuezhi, “Fuguo giangbing zhi dao” (The path to “wealthy 
nation and strong military”), in Renzhen Xuexi “Deng Xiaaping wern- 
xuan” (Seriously study the Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping) (Pang 
zhou: Zhejiang renmin chubanshe, 1983), pp. 204- I0, 

7. See Zhao’s remarks in “China Plans Export-Led Economy.” The 
Washington Post (24 January 1988). 


turn of the century, the Chinese who first began to advocate a 
socialist resolution of China’s problems did so with the convic- 
tion that socialism offered the best means to China’s survival 
in a world where the days of capitalism seemed to be numbered.* 
The attitude toward socialism that prevails today is the opposite: 
that China will be doomed to backwardness and decrepitude 
unless socialism is amended by the proven methods of capitalist 
development. National concerns, which during a century of 
revolution found their expression in a socialist vision of the 
world, seem today to be possible of fulfillment only in the 
extensive incorporation of China into a world order of which 
capitalism is the organizing principle. When Chinese in our 
day defend this shift in attitude by saying that Chinese socialism 
is different from socialism elsewhere, they seem to overlook 
conveniently that China does not exist in a political or economic 
vacuum, that this difference does not imply that Chinese (or 
anyone else for that matter) are free to define socialism or to 
choose the future as they please; rather, every choice implies 
a corresponding relationship to a global capitalism. It is impos- 
sible to establish a Chinese socialism, in other words, without 
at the same time opting for a certain relationship to capitalism. 
What is at issue here is not a Chinese prerogative to define a 
Chinese socialism, which I for one am not prepared to chal- 
lenge, but the implications of any such definition for the meta- 
historical vision of socialism that Chinese socialism continues 
to profess as its ideological premise, and which serves as the 
legitimation for this socialism in the first place. The contra- 
diction, at the very least, creates a “legitimation crisis” for 
socialism—~in China and elsewhere. 

This crisis fuels the discursive conflict over Chinese social- 
ism. Does the compromise with capitalism, justified by recourse 
to a nationalized socialism, leave socialism untouched as a 
long-term goal, or does it imply an inevitable restoration of 
capitalism, with socialism consigned to historical memory? 
The question of the future of Chinese society is not to be 
resolved at the level of ideology. The capitalist world order into 
which China seeks admission to realize its national goals de- 
mands as the price of admission the reshaping of Chinese society 
in its own image. China, on the other hand, seeks to admit 
capitalism into its socialism only on condition that capitalism 
serve, rather than subvert, national autonomy and a national 
self-image grounded in the history of the socialist revolution. 
The outcome in actuality will depend on the form taken by the 
interaction between the two social and economic systems. But 
ideology does play a key role in the conceptualization of the 
relationship, if only by defining its limits; it is important, there- 
fore, to understand the implications of the relationship for the 
ideology itself. 

Chinese defenders of the new policies have claimed that 
“Westerners . . . mistake socialism with Chinese characteristics 
for capitalism and unbridied free enterprise.” “Mistake” is a 
misnomer here, I would like to suggest, because what is at 
issue is a discursive appropriation of “socialism with Chinese 
characteristics” for a vision of history grounded in the history 





8. Arif Dirlik, “Socialism and Capitalism in Chinese Thinking: The 
Origins,” Studies in Comparative Communism, Summer 1988. 

9. Tong Gang, “Chinese Style Socialism Misjudged,” in John P. Burns 
and Stanley Rosen (eds.), Policy Conflicts in Post-Mao China (Ar- 
monk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1986), p. 37. 
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of capitalism. The tendency to read into the attenuation of 
Chinese socialism the inevitability of a capitalist restoration is 
based on a non sequitur: that any compromise of a strict social- 
ism must point to a necessary assimilation of Chinese socialism 
to capitalism. Such an assumption may be justified only by an 
ideology of capitalism that forecloses the possibility of any 
significant alternatives to its vision of the future by projecting 
its own hypostatized self-image indefinitely upon a history that 
is yet to be lived out (and is, therefore, unknowable). 


While the idea of New Democracy reaffirmed so- 
cialism as the goal of historical development, it 
rendered socialism for the time being into a guar- 
dian over a process of development that drew its 
economic dynamism from capitalism, which would 
be allowed to exist until China had fulfilled the 
economic conditions for socialism. 


Let me illustrate this with an anecdote. In 1980, the Char- 
lotte Observer, published in Charlotte, North Carolina, U.S.A., 
published a series of articles on China on the theme of “China: 
The Challenge of the Eighties,” sponsored jointly by the North 
Carolina branch of the National China Council and the North 
Carolina Humanities Committee. | was asked to contribute a 
piece to the series discussing the implications for Marxism of 
changes in post-Mao China. It was the shortest piece that I 
have ever written, but the writing took the longest of anything 
I have written. Part of the reason was the adjustment it took 
on my part to write in a style appropriate to a newspaper. But 
much of the time was taken up by a running dispute with the 
editor of the editorial page who clearly did not like what I had 
to say about Marxism, and showed great creativity in inventing 
a seemingly endless series of excuses (including the ignorance 
of the readership of the paper of such words as revolution, 
colonialism, and imperialism) to deflect the basic thrust of the 
article, which was favorable to Marxism, arguing that given the 
historical experience of the Chinese revolution, the abandon- 
ment of Marxism might have debilitating consequences for 
Chinese society by compromising China’s economic and, there- 
fore, political autonomy. When we were at last able to agree 
on a final version, I submitted the article under the rather neutral 
descriptive title of “Marxism and the Chinese Revolution.” 
When the article appeared in the paper, it was under a heading 
that was quite contrary to both my intention and its content: 
“Will Progress Doom Marxism?” He had had the last word, I 
suppose, by telling the readers through the title how to read 
and interpret the article. But the vengeance did not stop there. 
When the series was completed, the articles were compiled in 
a little booklet for distribution to high schools in North Carolina. 
Possibly because the editors assumed that North Carolina stu- 
dents would not be familiar with the verb “doom,” but more 
likely as I prefer to view it because they were desirous of 
“dooming” Marxism, the title of the piece indicated an escala- 
tion in the level of violence; it was now changed to read: “Will 


Da 


Progress Kill Marxism?” 

The episode is revealing, I think, not as an exhibit of 
ideological hostility, about which there is little that is novel or 
interesting, but for the agenda embedded in the simple title, 
“Will Progress Doom Marxism?” or “Will Progress Kill Marx- 
ism?” Noteworthy is the opposition that the title sets up between 
progress and Marxism, and its suppression of the ideological 
content of the word “progress.” By establishing rhetorically 
that Marxism may be inconsistent with progress, the question 
suggests that Marxism has so far owed its staying power in 
Chinese society to backwardness. Moreover, the reader knows 
as well as the editor that “progress” here refers to a specific 
kind of progress: that associated with capitalism. Rather than 
state this explicitly, the phraseology represents “progress” as 
an abstract universal. In an explicit phrasing, the question 
should read: “Will Capitalism Doom Marxism?,” in which case 
the opposition should appear as a conflict or competition be- 
tween Marxist and capitalist ideas of progress. The tacit location 
of capitalism within an abstract idea of progress universalizes 
the claims of capitalist ideas of progress, while underlining 
further the parochialism of Marxism and its alleged status as 
a feature of backwardness. We must also suppose that this 
abstraction somehow softens the murderous intent implicit in 
the verb “kill”; “progress” might get away with killing Marxism; 
for capitalism to “kill” Marxism, on the other hand, might have 
proven too shocking even for an eighth grader! 

Not everyone may share in the bluntly expressed desire 
of the Charlotte Observer to do away with Marxism; but the 
ideological negation of Chinese Marxism (embedded in a tacit 
and sometimes explicit affirmation of the appropriateness to 
China of capitalism) has been commonplace over the last few 
years in leading public media in the United States, as well as 
in academic evaluations of Chinese socialism. It shows through 
rewards bestowed upon Chinese leaders who advocate com- 
promise with capitalism and, therefore (the conclusion follows 
automatically), promise the imminent demise of Marxism: Deng 
Xiaoping has been named “man of the year” more than once 
in leading periodicals for his supposed contributions to this 
end." It shows in academic conferences in attitudes that range 
from the denial of historical legitimacy to socialism (of which 
a Striking illustration is a recent tendency to view the Chinese 
socialist revolution as a “historical aberration” which has not 
only been responsible for perpetuating China’s backwardness 
but also for the moral subversion of the Chinese people) to the 
denial of the functionality of socialism in a world of “progress” 
(that socialism is a passing phase of human history since it 
seems to impede the kind of progress that is necessary to 
national survival and the improvement of life). It shows in the 
reduction of socialism into a proxy for some deeper urge in 
Chinese history, more often than not rooted in a cultural legacy 
that is held to be contrary to everything that socialism stands 
for. Socialism appears in this perspective as an intruder upon 
a vast historical landscape, at best as a disguised expression 


10. The Charlotte Observer (Monday, 24 March 1980). Also see the 
booklet that issued from the series published by the Observer: China: 
The Challenge of the Eighties. It is hard to tell who was responsible 
for the changes described here, because the booklet names a “Charlotte 
author Joan Dim” as “project editor.” 


11. By Time magazine in 1984 and 1985, and National Review in 1985. 
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photo from the People’s Republic of China Embassy 


Deng Xiaoping’s attempts to look to capitalism for remedies for the 
problems of socialism have brought him praise from Western capitalists 
and a mixed reaction from his fellow Chinese. Although Deng Xiaoping 
has parted ways with the revolutionary vision that animated Mao's 
socialism, his policies are in line with Mao's views 
must be adjusted to changing conditions and China must develop its 
own Style of socialism. 


that socialism 


for some longing, more often than not a longing for national 
wealth and power, that haunts that landscape. 

In a new preface to a recent reprinting of his Chinese 
Communism and the Rise of Mao (first published in 1951), the 
first scholarly study to argue cogently that Chinese communism 
was communism of a new kind, motivated by particularly 
Chinese concerns, Benjamin Schwartz observes that the book 
has been criticized for stating the obvious, namely that Chinese 
communism was but an expression of Chinese nationalism, and 
goes on to defend the book on the grounds that when it was 
first published (in the days of McCarthyite anxieties about 
global communist conspiracies), this was not a generally ac- 
cepted view. In our day, this view is indeed the generally 
accepted one: that Chinese socialism has been but a disguise 
for, or instrument of, the national quest for wealth and power 
to which socialism as an ideology in its own right has been 
largely irrelevant, which denies socialism even a limited impact 
on the definition of national goals. Where such impact is rec- 
ognized, it is portrayed in negative terms: that taking socialism 
too seriously has undermined China’s national goals. These 
goals, it seems, may be fulfilled only if China rejoins the 
Capitalist stream of history from which it has been held apart 
by a century of socialist revolution that now appears as a his- 
torical aberration, at best as an episode of national self-delu 
sion. Any signs of the persistence of socialist qualms about 


12. Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979). See preface 
13. Foran example written by a China specialist, see Anne F. Thurston, 
Enemies of the People (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1987) 


joining this stream of history is readily attributed not to general 
Chinese qualms about capitalism—which are, after all, as old 
as the history of the Chinese revolution and one of its basic 
motive forces—-but to the continuing hold on power of aging 
revolutionaries (now dubbed “conservatives”) who cannot seem 
to part with their illusions about socialism. 

While the ideological premises of this discourse may be 
readily evident, it does not follow that we may ignore the 
questions it raises, as suggested by Chinese defenders of official 
socialism. Such premises are no longer restricted to “Western” 
critics of Chinese socialism or apologists for capitalism, but 
are very much an integral part of Chinese speculation over the 
future of Chinese socialism. Indeed, it is quite “un-Marxist,” 
I would suggest, to claim that socialist consciousness is Immune 
to significant changes in socialist existence, that the changing 
relationship between socialism and capitalism may have no 
significant implication for either socialist consciousness or the 
Chinese conception of socialism. 

The socialist regime in China today insists that the com- 
promise with capitalism represents nothing but an innovation 
within socialism, at most a temporary detour that is intended 
to consolidate socialism and carry it to a higher plane of achieve- 
ment. It has good theoretical justification for its policies. Social- 
ism appears in the Marxist conception as a postcapitalist tran- 
sitional phase on the historical path to communism, and presup- 
poses an advanced economic (and cultural) basis established 
during the capitalist stage of development. For historical 
reasons, China never fulfilled this premise of socialism, but 
instead bypassed capitalism to establish socialism upon a back- 
ward economic foundation. The discrepancy (“contradiction”) 
between advanced social forms and a backward economic basis 
is responsible from this perspective for the deep problems that 
Chinese socialism has encountered, which are also likely to 
obstruct permanently the transition to communism if they are 
not resolved. It is necessary for Chinese society to backtrack, 
as it were, in order to fulfill the necessary economic precondi- 
tions for socialism so as to be able to move forward once again 
toward communism. Historically, Chinese society at the present 
is placed in the initial phase of socialism, the so-called “un- 
developed socialism.” Under the circumstances, the compro- 
mise with capitalism represents not a departure from socialism 
but a necessary step to put China back on a historical path that 
will lead through advanced socialism to the ultimate goal of 
communism." 

We have no more reason not to take seriously the ideo- 
logical intention underlying this theoretical defense of current 
policies of the socialist regime than we do to deny the ideological 
seriousness of the views that I have just discussed. While the 
fact that this is a defense of an official socialism may cast some 
doubt upon it (which may be confirmed by the willingness of 
the leaders of Chinese socialism on occasion to go beyond the 
requisites of “undeveloped socialism” in their flirtation with 
capitalism), as a theoretical formulation it reflects the views of 
China’s most distinguished Marxist theoreticians such as Su 
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Shaozhi.'* And although it is clearly a formulation that provides 
theoretical legitimation for compromises with capitalism, for 
reasons that should be apparent from the above discussion, we 
have no reason to read it as a disguise to cover up an insidious 
intention to restore capitalism in China. 

Is this formulation of the state of contemporary Chinese 
socialism any less ideological (or utopian) than the capitalist 
vision to which it is opposed? I think not, because the explana- 
tion of this retreat from socialist relations that had advanced 
beyond the means of the forces of production to sustain them, 
however sound theoretically, offers no account of how a social- 
ism, having moved backward, will move forward again; how 
the socialist system as it exists will return to the process of 
socialist development, having consolidated itself further with 
the aid of capitalism; or the ways in which “actually existing 
socialism” contains within it the promise of the communist 
society that it aspires to create. Indeed, the formulation utilizes 
theory to suppress these fundamental questions, which suggests 
that faith in an eventual return to socialist development toward 
communism can be sustained only by a hopelessly utopian 
vision of the future. This is a problem for all socialist societies 
of the present; in the case of China the problem may be even 
more severe because of the negative image impressed upon all 
suggestion of utopianism by the experience of the Cultural 
Revolution, which represented a historically unique attempt to 
bridge the gap between the present and the future of socialism. 
Theory may suggest that with the development of the forces of 
production the gap will close of itself. Historical experience 
provides little reason to justify privileging theory over practice, 
which would suggest that such advance, especially with the aid 
of capitalist methods of development, ts more likely to create 
social relations and a structure of power with a corresponding 
ideology that is likely to render the vision more remote than 
ever," 

Chinese society today provides ample evidence of the 
likelihood of this latter possibility, and so does this very formu- 
lation itself, which radically limits the status of socialism as a 
motive force of historical development. I can think of no better 
way of arguing this point than by “reading” the justification 
for “socialism with Chinese characteristics” (the Chinese ver- 
sion of “undeveloped socialism”) in the theoretical formulation 
above within the context of a specifically Chinese adaptation 
of a Marxist metahistorical design in the course of the socialist 
revolution in China. The contemporary formulation of the prob- 
lems of socialism invokes in the listener a strong sense of déjà 
vu. Viewed from the perspective of a specifically Chinese dis- 
course on socialism, this formulation represents the most recent 
articulation of a nonrevolutionary socialist alternative that is as 
old as the history of socialism in China. 





15. Gordon Chang, “Interview with Su Shaozhi,” Bulletin of Con- 
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16. It makes more sense at this point to view “actually existing social- 
ism,” as a mode of production in its own right rather than as a transition. 
For a discussion of this, see Paul Sweezy and Charles Bettelheim, On 
the Transition to Socialism (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971), 
especially pp. 123-35. 





Sun Yat-sen (second from left) and these three radical-student friends 
were known informally as the “four great bandits.” Sun Yat-sen was 
the father of Chinese socialism as well as the father of Chinese 
nationalism. He considered socialism the preferred path for China in 
order to keep in check the class divisions and conflicts of capitalism, 
‘but he felt that competition was still necessary for China’ s development 
and thus capitalism should not be completely eliminated. This limited 
view of socialism persists in China to this day. 


I noted above that in its understanding of the social rela- 
tions appropriate to the present stage of China’s economic de- 
velopment, “socialism with Chinese characteristics” has moved 
past the Cultural Revolution and the collectivization of the 
1950s to the earliest days of the People’s Republic of China. 
We need to recall that the victory of the Communist Party in 
1949 was viewed by the party not as the victory of communism, 
or even of socialism, but as a victory of “New Democracy” or 
the “Democratic Dictatorship of the People.” The idea of New 
Democracy was first enunciated by Mao Zedong in early 1940 
as a specifically Chinese route to socialism (and generally as 
an idea that might be applicable to societies placed similarly 
to China within the capitalist world system).'’ The considera- 
tions that it drew upon were as old as the history of socialism 
in China. Its primary concern was to integrate national consid- 
erations into a Marxist “scheme” of historical development. 
_ According to the idea of New Democracy, countries such as 
China that were placed in a semicolonial status in the world 
system of necessity followed different paths to socialism than 
either advanced capitalist societies or societies such as the 
Soviet Union that did not experience colonial oppression and 
exploitation. Before moving on to socialism, such societies had 
to go through a phase of development that was neither capitalist 
(because under the direction of the Communist Party) nor so- 
cialist (because it represented an alliance of all the progressive 
classes, including the bourgeoisie, in a struggle for national 
economic, political, and cultural development). Both in eco- 
nomic organization and in politics, the New Democratic phase 
of development would be a mixture of socialist and capitalist 
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forms, with its development toward socialism rather than toward 
capitalism guaranteed by the guardianship of the Communist 
Party. With the incorporation of this idea, the familiar Marxist 
“scheme” of historical development represented in the consecu- 
tive stages of feudal—capitalist—socialist-communist societies 
was rephrased into the stages of feudal—semicolonial semicapi- 
talist (or semifeudal)-New Democratic—socialist—communist 
social formations. 

The idea of New Democracy represented an ingenious 
effort to find an equivalent to capitalist development that would 
answer not only the demands of socialism, but respond to 
national needs for autonomous development as well. What is 
of interest here is its conception of socialism. While the idea 
of New Democracy reaffirmed socialism as the goal of historical 
development, it rendered socialism for the time being into a 
guardian over a process of development that drew its economic 
dynamism from capitalism, which would be allowed to exist 
until China had fulfilled the economic conditions for socialism 
This policing role assigned to socialism becomes even more 
evident if we remember that the idea of New Democracy drew 
directly on the social and political vision of Sun Yat-sen who, 
as the first political leader in China to introduce a socialist 
agenda into a national political program in 1905, deserves to 
be remembered not only as the father of Chinese nationalism, 
but as the father of Chinese socialism as well. Sun had very 
early on rejected capitalism as a viable development option for 
China, and proposed socialism as the more preferable path of 
development. Sun’s idea of socialism, which | think has been 
a persistent one in the history of socialist thought in China, 
was a limited one: he was a confirmed believer in the value of 
competition as a motive force of development, but since he ob- 
served from the European experience that unbridled competition 
created class division and conflict, he believed that socialism 
was necessary to keep in check the undesirable consequences 
of capitalism. His conception of socialism, in other words, did 
not require the repudiation of capitalism, only its control. By 
socialism he meant state policies that would be designed to 
guarantee such control." 

Although Mao’s idea of socialism in his conception of 
New Democracy was not restricted to Sun’s conception of so- 
cialism, the latter was very much part of the New Democratic 
phase of the revolution as he conceived it. Indeed, it is possible 
to suggest that New Democracy contained two contradictory 
ideas of socialism: both as a future vision and as a guard against 
capitalism in a national situation that necessitated capitalist 
methods for national development (as well as a prerequisite to 
an imagined socialist future). 

In the conception of Chinese Marxists today, “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” represents a return to a develop- 
mental phase that is directly adjacent to New Democracy. “So 
cialism with Chinese characteristics” differs from New Democ 
racy because it follows upon the abolition of private property 
and the socialization of the means of production which was 
completed by 1956 (although the tendencies toward reprivatiza- 
tion in the economy obviously make for serious strains in the 
boundary between New Democracy and the transition to social 
ism). But as an “initial phase” of socialism, it is also endowed 
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in Chinese socialist thinking with many of the characteristics 
of New Democracy. Examples of this are most importantly its 
Class policies that recall the United Front promises of New 
Democracy, and also its stress on the need for economic de- 
velopment through a combination of market and socialist 
economies before further moves are made toward socialism. 
These economic and social realities are expressed at the level 
of ideology in the new status assigned to socialism in historical 
development. Since it is New Democracy, and not capitalism, 
that sets the boundary to its retreat from socialism, the perspec- 
tive provided by New Democracy confirms that “socialism with 
Chinese characteristics” does not envisage a return to or a 
restoration of capitalism. On the other hand, the very move 
back in history pushes further into the future the lofty goal of 
socialism that may persist as an ideal, but becomes ever more 
blurred in its features. The contradiction within the idea of 
New Democracy was from the beginning a contradiction be- 
tween future vision and present reality (“utopia” and “actual 
conditions,” as Mao put it in his essay). The difference between 
the early 1950s and the present with regard to policy is a 
difference in the interpretation and resolution of this contradic- 
tion. Mao (and the rest of the party in the 1950s), when forced 
to confront the contradictions presented by New Democratic 
policy, erred on the side of “utopia” against the dangers of the 
dissolution of the vision into “actual conditions,” and pushed 
on to socialism. The resolution presently is in the opposite 
direction. The role socialism occupies in “socialism with Chi- 
nese Characteristics” is not that of immanent vision, pushing 
society further along the road to socialism, but of ideological 
guardian, to check the possibility of a slide into capitalism. 
The prominent illustration of this role is the insistence since 
1982 on the infusion in Chinese consciousness of the values of 
a “socialist spiritual civilization.” Contrary to official claims 
that such a civilization is a key to realizing socialism, it is most 
striking in its use of ideology to control the disruptive tendencies 
that have been created by the introduction of capitalist practices 
and values into the existing socialist structure.” This policing 
role assigned to socialism may be subversive of its status as an 
ideal and even as system-——since it appears in this role as a 
regressive element in a process that derives its dynamism from 
other sources, mainly capitalism. But it is nevertheless a role 
that needs to be taken very seriously not only because it is 
essential to the preservation of the socialist system, but also 
because the system in the eyes of many Chinese is essential to 
guarding national autonomy against the possibility of national 
dissolution into the capitalist world system. 

By way of conclusion, I will explain why I think “post- 
socialism” is more appropriate as a concept for describing the 
characteristics of this historical situation than other alternatives 
that are currently available. My use of “postsocialism” is in- 
spired by an analogous term that has acquired currency in recent 
years in cultural studies: postmodernism. J.F. Lyotard has de- 
scribed as the prominent feature of postmodernism as “incre- 
dulity toward metanarratives.””’ I would like to suggest by anal- 
ogy that the characteristic of socialism at the present is a loss 
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of faith in it as a social and political metatheory with a coherent 
present and a certain future. 

It may seem odd that I should describe as postsocialist a 
society that even in the eyes of Chinese socialists does not yet 
qualify for socialism. This is not the issue, however. The so- 
cialism” in my use of postsocialism here does not refer to the 
social situation of the future envisioned in the classical texts 
of socialism——Marxist, anarchist, or otherwise; while this 
vision as political myth has served as a significant inspiration 
for revolutionary social change, it has also come to serve as 
an ideological disguise to suppress fundamental problems that 
have become apparent in the historical unfolding of socialism: 
the legitimizing of societies that may justifiably claim inspira- 
tion in the socialist vision but whose very structures in some 
ways represent betrayals of that vision and obstacles to its 
realization. The term socialism refers here to socialism as a 
historical phenomenon, the emergence of a socialist movement 
that offered an alternative to capitalist development and the 
state structures that have issued from this movement where it 
succeeded. It corresponds to recent descriptions of such soci- 
eties by others as “non-capitalist development” (Rudolf Bahro) 
or “post-revolutionary society” (Paul Sweezy).”' Why I prefer 
the term “postsocialist” over these alternatives should become 
clear from the multifaceted suggestiveness of the term, includ- 
ing the challenge implicit in it to the sufficiency of “socialism” 
as a social vision. 

Postsocialism refers, in the first place, to a historical situ- 
ation where socialism, having emerged as a political idea and 
class-based political movement inspired by the idea, offered 
an alternative to capitalism——a choice, in other words, between 
capitalist and socialist methods of development. The Chinese 
who discovered socialism around the turn of the century were 
attracted to it because they felt that it offered an alternative to 
the capitalist development that had ravaged European society. 
While they felt that “pure socialism” (communism or the social- 
ist vision) had already been proven to be impossible, and some 
compromise was necessary with capitalism, socialism provided 
the most desirable path for China’s development.” In a sense, 
we could suggest that Chinese socialism was “postsocialist” 
from its origins. 

With the establishment of socialist states, this alternative 
was delineated more sharply, and so was the problem of the 
gap between socialist vision and socialist reality, since once 
socialism was established in power, immediate tasks imposed 
by social “reality” took priority over the pursuit of the vision 
that inspired socialist revolutionary movements. While social- 
ists have been able to postpone recognition of this problem by 
shifting hopes from one socialist experiment to another, it has 
become apparent over the years that the socialist vision in 
reality has given rise to structures of power that are not only 
inconsistent with idealistic anticipations, but have utilized the 
promise of ultimate socialism to legitimize political systems 
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Mao Zedong proclaiming the People’s Republic of China on | 
October 1949. Faced with a country in ruins after years of civil 
war and fighting off the Japanese, Mao at first followed the 
Soviet emphasis on technology and industrialization, but then 
came to feel that this wasn't appropriate for China, a land of 
peasants. He returned to his original focus on reform in the 
countryside and trusting the masses to control their own 
destinies, although some would question how much his policies 
actually furthered these ends. Mao wrote that the one great 
message of Marxism was that it was all right to rebel, to resist 
and struggle for socialism. 


that themselves would have to undergo revolutionary transfor- 
mation in order to move once again toward the socialist promise. 
While it is necessary to recognize that these systems are not 
socialist in terms of an ideal conceptualization of socialism 
(which makes possible a socialist critique of “actually existing 
socialism”), it is also necessary to go beyond formalistic evalu- 
ations to recognize that these systems are historical products 
of the pursuit of socialism and that they point to fundamental 
problems within the concept of socialism as a political concept; 
it is possible, in other words, that however noble the socialist 
vision of society, in practice—given the actual conditions of 
the world—it may appear only in the structures of power rep- 
resented by “actually existing socialism” in its various manifes- 
tations, which share fundamental structural characteristics. | 
do not wish here to participate in an antisocialist criticism of 
these systems, which would overlook not only much that these 
systems have accomplished for their constituencies but also 
that the capitalist alternative itself suffers from deep problems; 
I wish merely to point out that they have fallen short of their 
ideological claims, and that this may not be accidental but 
actually a product of the conceptualization of socialism histor- 
ically. It may be that there is a fundamental contradiction bet- 
ween the economic presuppositions of socialism (a planned 
economy, abolition of markets, emphasis on use value over 
exchange value) and its social and political aspirations (equality, 
democracy, community). 

Some of the essays above* have shown how the Cultural 
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Revolution in China, in spite of its claims to communist com- 
mitment, ended up for structural reasons with consequences 
contradictory to its intentions. On the other hand, contemporary 
Chinese socialism, following a long tradition in Chinese so- 
cialism, pursues a way out of these problems by articulating 
socialism to the capitalist world order. To attribute these prob- 
lems to the peculiarities of China or of Chinese socialism would 
be to overlook that “actually existing socialisms” in our day 
all have run into similar difficulties, although the severity of 
the problem may differ from case to case. This historical ten- 
dency, that socialist states must look outside socialism in order 
to salvage or to sustain it, is the second characteristic of what 
I describe as postsocialism. We may suggest here that Mao 
Zedong, in repudiating the Soviet experience and his uncom- 
promising insistence on the nationalization of socialism, was 
every bit as “postsocialist” as Deng Xiaoping is for looking to 
capitalism for remedies to the problems of socialism. Both Mao 
and Deng, it might be worth remembering, have insisted on 
nationalizing socialism (“Chinese style socialism”—Zhongquo 
shidi shehui zhuyi for Mao), and legitimized this by arguing 
that Marxism needs to be adjusted to changing conditions. 

Thirdly, it is the very absorption of socialism into societies 
such as the Chinese that from a broader historical perspective 
is the condition for postsocialism. The localization of socialism 
in its adaptation to different national contexts—what I referred 
to above as its vernacularization—has undermined its claims 
as a unitary discourse that derives its plausibility from its prom- 
ise of a universal end to human development. The latter may 
still retain its force as a principle of legitimation, and even as 
a vague goal, but it is the specific historical context that in 
actuality gives socialism its historical shape 

The attenuation of faith in a single inexorable vision of 
the future is not necessarily detrimental! to socialism; indeed, 
it creates the conditions for a more democratic conception ol 
socialism, since it enables the imagination of the future in terms 
of pluralistic possibilities (this, I think, is the significance ot 
the “Chinese” in “socialism with Chinese characteristics’). It 
also creates a predicament for socialism, however. The price 
to be paid for these possibilities may be the price that the 
postmodern era exacts upon us all: a resignation, in the midst 
of apparent freedom, to the hegemony of present conditions of 
inequality and oppression; and the uncertainties of a history 
that offers no clear direction into the future. Chinese socialism, 
which only two decades ago boasted command of such a di- 
rection with unparalleled confidence, today finds itself in the 
uncharted waters of a postsocialist condition of which it is a 
prime example. 
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*That is, the other essays in the book Marxism and the Chinese Ex 
perience, the concluding chapter of which is this essay. 

23. Mao described this as Zhonguohua, literally “making Chinese 

The term commonly used is “sinification.”” I think this term is best 
avoided because of certain traditional associations that may distort 
Mao’s usage. It was used traditionally in a culturalist sense, to denote 
tonghua, literally “assimilation.” Mao’s usage is premised upon a 
different conception of China than the traditional, China as a nation 
Hence Marxism may be “nationalized” into different national contexts 
The usage is primarily social and political, not just cultural; and ıt 
does not presuppose a Chinese civilization as the premise of “assim 
lation.” 


The contradictions within “socialism with Chinese charac- 
teristics” are products of theoretical efforts by Chinese socialists 
to encompass within socialism the structural ambiguities of a 
social situation that places an enormous, perhaps an intolerable, 
strain on socialist ideology. The effort to articulate socialism 
to capitalism at the social and economic level is expressed at 
the level of ideology in the limitation of the ideological horizon 
of socialism by its very efforts to accommodate capitalism 
within socialism. I have argued above that the representation 
of this situation in terms of the conventional categories of 
socialism and capitalism may be sustained only by ignoring 
the fundamental contradiction that animates Chinese socialism 
today, either by dismissing the socialism of Chinese socialists, 
or by ignoring the implications for socialism as a metahistorical 
project of its assimilation to the demands of a capitalist world 
system. The idea of postsocialism brings this contradiction to 
the center of our understanding of “socialism with Chinese 
characteristics” as its defining feature. It allows us to recognize 
the seriousness of Chinese socialism without falling into the 
teleological utopianism that is implicit in the word “socialism,” 
which by itself refers not only to a present state of affairs but 
also to a future yet to come. It is in fact the attenuation of this 
future, which does not necessarily imply a return to capitalism 
or the abandonment of “actually existing socialism,” that jus- 
tifies the description of this state of affairs as postsocialist, for 
without an immanent vision of the future, socialist societies 
may make claims upon the present but not upon the future. 

In my use of postsocialism to describe this state of affairs 
I disagree implicitly with theorists such as Sweezy and Bahro, 
and their preference for descriptions such as “post-revolutionary 
society” or “non-capitalist development.” The latter may salvage 
socialism as a political ideal by denying the socialism of “‘actu- 
ally existing socialisms”; but in doing so, they refuse to come 
to terms with the historical fate of that ideal. Terms such as 
“market socialism,” on the other hand, are purely descriptive, 
and contain no hint as to where such a socialism may be located 
historically. “Postsocialism” allows us to include “market so- 
cialism” or “planned commodity economy” (both Chinese us- 
ages) in the present of socialism, but also unambiguously re- 
pudiates a future teleology while underlining the significance 
of the past—of the socialist context.** Chinese society today 
is post-socialist, because its claims to a socialist future no 
longer derive their force from socialism as an immanent idea. 
On the other hand, it is also postsocialist because socialism, 
as its structural context, remains as a possible option to which 
it can return if circumstances so demand (this is what distin- 
guishes it from a capitalist or even a postcapitalist society where 
such options as collectivization, socially, and a socialist culture, 
ideologically, are foreclosed). Even today, the socialist regime 
would seem to be prepared to return to economic and social 
practices that it has repudiated verbally (such as collectivization) 
if it seems necessary to do so—which is obviously a source 
of constant frustration to those who wish socialism in China 
to disappear forever, and because of their wishful thinking, 
have no way of explaining why the Chinese refuse to foreclose 
socialist options for the future.” We might note here that such 
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options retain considerable power because, at least for the older 
generation of Chinese, socialism is an integral component of 
a national self-image. 

The alternative that comes closest to postsocialism is Gor- 
don White’s suggestion recently that China may be evolving 
toward a new mode of production, which he describes as “social 
capitalism.”** White recognizes that the term may not be felici- 
tous (although it does parallel the “social imperialism” that the 
Chinese coined to distinguish Soviet from capitalist im- 
perialism!), but the concept is suggestive. In recognizing this 
“socialism” as a mode of production, it avoids the ideological 
notion of socialism as a transition and, therefore, a temporary 
compromise with reality. It recognizes the system as a serious 
modification of capitalism; a new mode of production does 
represent a break with the mode out of, or in response to which 
it has evolved. And, finally, it suggests the ideological and 
structural limitation of this system by the capitalist world order, 
within which socialism as we have known it has taken shape, 
and which may well serve to establish the boundaries to its 
further development. Socialism has now been incorporated into 
a division of labor within this world order, and it is unlikely 
that it may evolve further toward a socialist vision of society 
without changes in the world order itself, 

My insistence on postsocialism, nevertheless, 1s motivated 
not by a desire to proliferate a new socialist jargon, but by an 
evaluation of socialism as an ideology, which calls forth consid- 
erations beyond the systemic analysis that guides White’s con- 
ceptualization of the problem. Ultimately, postsocialism as a 
concept presupposes the perception of China (and of other 
socialist societies) in their relationship to the capitalist world 
context that has been the irreducible condition of socialism 
historically. Socialism has spread around the globe in the wake 
of the capitalist transformation of the world; and the particular 
direction it has taken in different national contexts has been 
conditioned not only by specific national historical legacies but 
also by the history of the specific relationships to a capitalist 
world system in formation. Socialism in China was not a re- 
sponse to an internal capitalism, but to a capitalism that was 
introduced from the outside, and appeared from the beginning 
as an alien force (but also, therefore, as a set of economic 
practices that China was free to choose from, or even reject, 
in accordance with national needs.)’’ Hence the national element 
in Chinese socialism has always been prominent; it may even 
be suggested that there has been no autonomous socialist dis- 
course in China, apart from or opposed to a nationalist discourse 
on politics. Nationalism has enhanced the staying power of 
socialism, since socialism has offered the most plausible way 
to fend off the possibility of national dissolution into the 
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capitalist world system. This appropriation of socialism into a 
national project, however, has also implied subversion of the 
claims of socialism as a metahistorical project. Chinese social- 
ism, as a national liberation socialism, has played an important 
part in the disintegration of socialism as a unitary discourse, 
although it obviously may not be held responsible for a tendency 
of which it was as much a product as an occasion. 

Once Marxists had to give up hope in the possibility of a 
global socialist revolution (and it was nearly impossible, in 
historical hindsight, to entertain such a hope at the latest by 
the time of Lenin and the October Revolution), it was apparent 
that socialism could succeed only on a nation-by-nation basis 
within the context of a capitalist world system. This has obvi- 
ously created a deep predicament for socialist societies, vulner- 
able by their very economic nature to recapture by capitalism, 
since in an authentically socialist society the transformation of 
social relations must take priority over considerations of eco- 
* nomic efficiency. China during the Cultural Revolution was to 
make an effort to shut off world capitalism in order to establish 
a firm foundation for uninterrupted progress to socialism. The 
disastrous failure of that attempt has made it more evident than 
ever that socialist societies must make an effort to incorporate 
themselves into the capitalist world system without abandoning 
a basic structure of socialism.** This condition, in the period 
of what has been described by Marxist theoreticians as “late 
capitalism,” is the ultimate justification for the use of the term 
“postsocialism” because the need to find some accommodation 
with the capitalist world order without abandoning its basic 
institutional structures seems to be a permanent condition of 
actually existing socialism unless some drastic change occurs 
within the world system. To call this condition “capitalism” 
would be fatuous because it remains to be seen what the incor- 
poration of socialist systems into the capitalist world order will 
imply for capitalism itself. 

For socialist societies such as China, the opening to 
capitalism has created new possibilities. Among these we may 
include greater openness to economic alternatives (which may 
be greater even than that of capitalism, which, for all its flex- 
ibility, forecloses one important option—socialism). There are 
also greater possibilities for democracy than before because of 
the relinquishing of faith in the immediate possibility of a 
coercive utopianism, and richer cultural possibilities that have 





28. The idea that China could achieve national liberation only through 
autonomy from the capitalist system was a basic argument for the 
communist revolution. See Dirlik, “National Development and Social 
Resolution in Early Chinese Marxist Thought,” The China Quarterly 
58 (April/June 1974), pp. 286-309. The Chinese experience played 
an important part in the reconsideration of socialism from a world 
system perspective: that a socialist economy could not be genuinely 
socialist so long as it participated in the capitalist world economy. 
See, for example, Immanuel Wallerstein, The Capitalist World Econ- 
omy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1979). The argument 
here is similar to Wallerstein’s, though it does not go so far as to assert 
that a “socialist” economy is in essence capitalist if it participates in the 
world economy (pp. 68-69). Nevertheless, there is a dilemma here, 
currently suppressed, that returns us to the original (pre-Stalinist) 
Marxist idea that for a socialist revolution to be socialist, it must 
be global in scope. The obvious impossibility of this idea under 
present circumstances is part of the reasoning underlying the concept 
of postsocialism. 
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arisen with the recognition of global cultural diversity that was 
not possible so long as progress was conceived as a anilinear 
movement to a uniform human destiny. On the other hand, it 
is also clear that within the context of a capitalist world syster, 
the overall motions of which are shaped by a capitalism that 
socialism has ceased to challenge but rather seeks to accommo- 
date, socialism can no longer claim to possess a coherent alter- 
native to capitalism, but only a residual political identity that 
seeks to realize developmental goals imposed by the c -apitalist 
world system through “noncapitalist development.” Post- 
socialism allows us to describe this situation without reading 
into it either a capitalist or a socialist future. As | suggested 
above, this situation has less to do with the future than with a 
discursive struggle between present-day capitalism and “actu- 
ally existing socialism” to appropriate the future. 

I observed in the introduction to this discussion that the 
only casualty of the ideological activity to accommodate these 
changes may be the concept of socialism itself. It should be 
clear by now that the socialism to which | referred is socialism 
as a vision of the future, which continues to receive the homage 
of socialists without the power to guide the direction of soc ial- 
ism. This may justify predictions of the imminent demise of 
socialism, as some would wish, and it justifies my use of 
“postsocialism” to describe the present condition of socialism 
in China, and globally. I would suggest, however, that post- 
socialism, rather than signalling the end of socialism, offers 
the possibility in the midst of a crisis in socialism of rethinking 
socialism in new, more creative ways. | think it is no longer 
possible to think of socialism as the inevitable destiny of buman- 
kind to follow after capitalism. There may be little cause for 
regret in the passing of this ideological version of soctahem 
that may serve (as it continues to do in Chinese socialism) to 
counteract present uncertainty by the vision of a certain future: 
but there is something pernicious, as Paul Feyerabend has ob- 
served, in the notion of historical inevitability that imposes 
upon the present and the past the despotism of the future (much 
the same may be said of a vision of a future informed by the 
history of capitalism, which we often overlook). It is alse 
possible to suggest that since the very origins of socialism this 
ideological conception of socialism has conceived of the future 
not as an authentic alternative to capitalism, but primarily in 
terms of completing the tasks initiated by capitalism. In other 
words, it has been bound by a vision of the future that is 
ultimately embedded in a notion of progress that was historically 
a product of capitalism. Freed of the commitment to such an 
inexorable future, socialism may be conceived in a new way: 
as a source for imagining future possibilities that derive their 
inspiration not from a congealed utopia, which postpones to 
the future problems that await resolution today, but from the 
impulses to liberation that are present responses to problems 
of oppression and inequality. My use of postsocialism here is 
not descriptive, but is intended to suggest thai a radical vision 
of the future must move beyond what we have understood over 
the last century by the concept of socialism. 

Social and intellectual developments, partiy under the im- 
petus of socialist ideology, have revealed ever more sharply 











29. Paul Feyerabend, Against Method (London, New Left Books, 


Verso edition, 1986), introduction. 


that the concept of socialism, essentially grounded in conscious- 
ness of class as the central datum of social oppression, is no 
longer sufficient to contain the question of social and political 
oppression, the multidimensionality of which has impinged 
upon our consciousness with compelling power. To name just 
a few issues of current concern, oppression between nations, 
races, and genders, not to speak of state oppression of society, 
are not reducible to class oppression. Nor is it possible to 
account for such basic problems as ecological destruction, 
worldwide militarism, alienation rooted in a “culture of con- 
sumption,” or even inequality created by a technical division 
of labor merely in terms of the class structure of capitalist 
society. Socialism as we have known it has not been able to 
address these questions any more effectively than capitalism, 
on the contrary, as the case of Chinese socialism today would 
indicate, the fetishism of development is so powerful that social- 
ism has come to be judged by socialists themselves by criteria 
derived from capitalist development. It is an urgent task at 
present to reconsider the whole question of development, which 
requires a reconceptualization of society in terms other than 
prevailing ones. The question of class retains its significance, 
though not with the force of an earlier day, but any radical 


vision of the future must account for these other forms of 
oppression, and the social problems that are not merely products 
of class interests, but have other sources and a life of their 
own. So must we move beyond conventional ideas of socialism, 
without abandoning the perspective they afford that still offer 
crucial critical insights into contemporary society, capitalist or 
otherwise. This is the ultimate purpose of my use of post- 
socialism to depict this state of affairs; in its open-endedness, 
the term may help release us from the hold of a narrowly 
conceived social vision, and allow us to rethink socialism, in 
the eloquent words of Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, in 
terms of the “infinite intertextuality of emancipatory discourses 
in which the plurality of the social takes shape.” The Chinese 
socialist experience, in the very questions it raises about social- 
ism, provides us with an occasion to do so. 
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30. Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy: Towards a Radical Democratic Politics (London: Verso 
Books, 1985), p. 5. 
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Four Poems (1941-45) by the Hiroshima Poet Kurihara Sadako 


translated and introduced by Richard H. Minear 


Kurihara Sadako, born 1913: poet, activist, essayist; native 
of Hiroshima, present on 6 August 1945. She has spoken at 
many world gatherings and played a significant role in the 
preservation and analysis of Hiroshima literature. BCAS will 
publish some of her later poems in a future issue. 


Kurihara wrote “Respect for Humanity” in 1941. It ap- 
peared first in 1946; needless to say, it could not have appeared 
during the war. In a footnote to a reprint (1983) she explains 
the background. In 1941 the government announced a policy 
on “human resources,” based on Nazi eugenics and outlawing 
artificial contraception and abortion. The policy was revoked 
after the war “to suit the situation of a shortage of food.” The 
poem is a tanka sequence of six stanzas; the broader context 
established by the title (“Respect for Humanity”) and the fact 
that both the old soldier and women suffer at the hands of 
militarism provide the link between the final stanza and the 


first five. 
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illustration by Mark Yamaka from Echoes 


from Gold Mountain 


Respect for Humanity 


They denounce it, 
saying 

it’s too 
materialistic: 
“human resources.” 


“It’s state policy, 

so have children!” — 
sounds as easy as 
getting hens 

to lay more eggs. 


“It’s state policy, 

so have children!”-— 
in the end, 

respect for life 

gets trampled. 


A commodity 

expendable twenty years later: 
women angry 

at systematized 

life and death. 


Until the collapse 

of the hated militarism, 
women of the world— 
don't 

have children! 


And the old soldier 
horsewhipped 

for not 

saluting— 

what about him? 


“War Close Up” dates to 1942. Again, Kurihara could not 
publish it until after the war. 


War Close Up 


—-On hearing over the radio 
the sounds of battle 


Stirring bugles! Rousing martial music! 

Announcer reporting victory as if from on high, 
fanning, fanning the passions of battle! 

Masters of state magic appearing one after the other, 
spreading clever poisoned words 

to block all recourse to reason! 

Artistic expression turned wholly into state magic! 


The sound of boots, rifles, bombs, cannon 
as our army advances, advances, advances toward the enemy, 
The thunder of tanks moving forward. 

The sudden sinking of enemy ships. 

A radio broadcast of the sounds of battle. 

A hymn to war resounding to the skies, 

sung by brave men and brave women 

who worship this cruel idol called war. 

Ah, so powerful that a whiff 

addles even completely independent spirits— 
the opium of patriotism!! 

the rhetoric of race!! 


Ah, on beautiful islands scattered over the globe, 
on endless continents 
large landowners arise and create state boundaries: 
from here to here-——my land; 
fighting, they expand their turf or lose; 
driven by boundless avarice, they war and war again; 
they instill hatred in the people born in that land 
and drive them into battle. 
On high-sounding pretexts adapted to the moment, the moment, 
they raise the banners—Right on our side; 
Holy war. 


Right becomes the password of thieves. 

They square their shoulders: “Annihilate 
the evil opponent 

and secure world peace. 


They bark out: 

“For ten years, a hundred years, 
fight to the last man and woman.” 

The martial music of the master magicians 
sounds still louder; 

fanatic bull-headed patriots 

roar and run amok; 

completely bewitched, the people sing in unison: 

“Let me die by the side of my Sovereign!” 


Note: The final line of the poem is a line of a Manyoshu poem (4094) 
that became a wartime song; “Umi yukab a.” The translation is that 
of the Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai (468). 
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Kurihara wrote “Let Us Be Midwives!” in August 1945, 
it is based not on firsthand experience but on an event she heard 
about secondhand; the scene was the basement of the post orfice 
in Chiyoda. “Let Us Be Midwives” is at best an awkward 
translation of the Japanese, Umashimen ka na, changing (ne 
focus from a causative verb (‘let us cause to give birth”) to a 
noun (“midwives”). 








Let Us Be Midwives! 


~-Untold Story of the Atormc Bomb 


It was night in the basement of a building mow in ruins. 
Victims of the atomic bomb 
jammed the dark room, 
there wasn’t even a single candle. 
The smell of fresh blood, the stench of death, 
the sickening smell of humanity, the moans-—— 
out of all that, miraculously, a voice: 
“The baby’s coming!” 
In this hellish basement, at this very moment, 
a young woman had gone into labor. 
In the dark, without a single match, what to do’ 
Forgetting their own pains, people worried about her. 
And then: “I’m a midwife; (Tl help with the birth” 
Seriously injured herself, the speaker had been moaning 
only moments before. 
And so, in the darkness of that hellish depth, 
new life was born. 
And so, before dawn, still bathed in blood, 
the midwife died. 
Let us be midwives! 
Let us be midwives! 
Even at the cost of our own lives. 


“The City Ravaged by the Flames” dates to October 1945. 
Once again, it is a tanka sequence. The five-syllable phrase 
“ravaged by the flames” (yakeato no) evokes the wasteland that 
Hiroshima was in the aftermath of the bomb; i appears in all 
but three of the nineteen stanzas that make up the sequence (in 
the second section, it opens cach stanza), in all cases where 
the epithet appears here in the second line of a stanza, it con 
stitutes the first line of the original. “The City Rawaged > 
Flames” sweeps grandly from the absolute desolation < 
late-autumn city, beset by chill wind and rain (the first se 
of eight stanzas) to a contemplation of new life amid the rubbh 
(the second section of five stanzas) and back to a concern with 
the people, living and dead, of the city ravaged by the Hames 
(the last section of six stanzas). Kurihara ‘as dated the first 
two sections precisely: October 12 and October 27 She has 
given locations for the first section--the road to Ushita, a 
suburb immediately to the north of the city——-and the third -ihe 
Izumi Villa (Sentei, John Hersey’s “Asano Villa”). The | izumi 
Villa was a major scenic attraction before 1945; i has become 
one again. Both Hara Tamiki (Summer Flowers) and Ota Yoko 2 
(City of Corpses) lived in the vicinity, and the Izum Villa . 
figures prominently in their descriptions of the days mie 
mediately after August 6. 























The City Ravaged by the Flames 


(1) The houses (2) 
where wives, children, relatives 
City of rubble lived happily: In a garden 
ravaged by the flames: all have been turned ravaged by the flames, 
the wind blows into rubble. lilies of the valley 
restlessly; blossom in silence; 
autumn deepens. Amid the rubble [I see no one. 
ravaged by the flames, 
Amid the rubble the last moments Amid the rubble 
ravaged by the flames, of thousands: ravaged by the flames, 
here, there how sad! morning glories bloom, 
stand shacks; wet with dew; 
smoke rises. Thousands of people, yes, winter is near. 
tens of thousands: 
The burnt-tin roofs lost, Amid the rubble 
of the shanties: the moment ravaged by the flames, 
the late autumn shower of the explosion. a single blue mustard 
soaks them and sends forth 
passes icily on. Covering over abundant leaves. 
all the sorrows, 
Its vermilion autumn rain falls The bark of the trees 
bright as ever, on the city of rubble ravaged by the flames 
the fire pumper ravaged by the flames. has turned sooty; 
lies on its side in a street their branches 
ravaged by the flames. have sent out shoots. 





A view of Hiroshima in mid-October 1945 from the roof of the Hiroshima Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Photo 
by Hayashi Shigeo, from pp. 3 and 4 of the pamphlet Hibakusha (Tokyo: Nihon Hidankyé [The Japan Confederation 
of A— and H-Bomb Sufferers Organizations], 1982) 
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The shantytown in the area Pieces of metal 


ravaged by the flames: burned rust-red, 

each shanty lying on the ground; 

has its garden, rays of the setting sun fall 
already green. on the city of rubble. 


City of rubble 
ravaged by the flames: 





(3) at night “4 
I hear the cries 
Autumn rain stops, of the dead. 
autumn rain falls: l 
winter cold has come City of rubble Ne 
to the shanties in the area ravaged by the flames: HF 
ravaged by the flames. walk alone, a3 
and you are ie À 
In the shanties, not alone. ae 
wood-chip fires burn 
red, red: The pine grove 
families are gathered where once upon a time 
for supper. the wind whispered: 


only trunks remain, 
burned black. 
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Mountains Collapse: 
The Death of Hirohito 


Recognizing the trauma that surrounds the death of all 
human beings, we sympathize with the emperor’s family over 
his suffering and now his death. 

Private sympathies over the death of the man, Hirohito, 
however, need to be combined with attempts to assess the public 
significance of his life. We reject the idea expressed in some 
sections of the British press that he was a monster, a uniquely 
evil being over whose death it would be right to rejoice, just 
as we reject the idea that he was a god, or uniquely virtuous, 
or indeed, that he has been no more than constitutional monarch 
and shy scholar. 

The war of 1931 to 1945 is the principal event in Hirohito’s 
career. We believe he was fully cognizant of the chain of deci- 
sions that led to war, and that as a responsible human being 
he should be regarded as at least equally accountable with 
others of the Japanese political leadership who were later tried 
and found guilty of conspiracy to wage aggressive war. We 
deplore the decision by the United States government to order 
selective immunity for Hirohito. We note that the chief justice 
of the Tokyo Tribunal later declared his belief that, had that 
injunction not operated, Hirohito would have been found guilty 
and punished. 

But while deploring the selective immunity granted to 
Hirohito at this tribunal, we take the view that the tribunal 
itself was fatally flawed in at least three ways: its confusion of 
the political decision to resort to war with crimes committed 
in the course of war; its assumption that war crimes could only 
have been committed by the defeated; and the constraints upon 
it, including but not confined to that by which the role of the 
emperor was held sacrosanct, and by which therefore some of 
the greatest of war crimes were not only not investigated or 
punished, but were positively covered up by the United States 
government. 

As to the first, responsibility for the decision to resort to 
war, that can no more be evaded by the Japanese government 
of that time than it can be exclusively attributed to it. The early 
stages of Japanese imperialism, aggression, and war in Asia 
were endorsed and encouraged by the Western powers who 
came to see Japanese imperialism as an antagonistic force only 
when it grew to threaten Western interests in Asia. Western 
racism, refusal to treat Japan as an equal, and the specific U.S. 
refusal to seriously address the possibilities of negotiating with 
Japan in the months leading up to Pearl Harbor played a role 
in pushing Japan to war. But responsibility for the crime of 
war is quite distinct from responsibility for war crimes. 

As to the second, it is clear that war crimes were committed 
on both sides, and indeed, it is arguable that the firebombing 
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raids on Tokyo and the nuclear bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki should be regarded as war crimes of a very high order. 

As to the third, certain actions of the Japanese imperial 
forces that must unequivocably be characterized as war crimes 
were carried out on the direct authority of Hirohito, and were 
covered up by the United States after the end of the war, their 
perpetrators given immunity and protection. For these crimes, 
in short, the United States government bears a measure of 
responsibility as “accomplice after the fact.” Such crimes in- 
clude the operations of the bacteriological and gas warfare units 
in China and elsewhere, especially the “Ishi Unit” known as 
Unit 731. Hirohito’s complicity in these crimes is at least more 
likely than his innocence. We also think it most unlikely that 
Hirohito did not know of the massacre at Nanjing, or the at- 
rocities committed by the imperial forces in his name in China, 
Southeast Asia, and elsewhere against military and civilian 
personnel and against prisoners of war. And even if there were 
things he did not know, as commander in chief of all Japanese 
forces he should have known them. 

To such arguments it has been objected in Hirohito’s de- 
fense that he was powerless to influence these events. We note, 
however, that at least on certain renowned occasions he chose 
to intervene in the political process in major ways, especially 
when it appeared to serve to maintain imperial prerogatives——in 
1929, 1936, and 1945, for example.’ 

What is notable about the exercise of imperial discretionary 
power, however, is that the emperor acted when it seemed that 
his imperial prerogatives were at risk. That he could choose to 
intervene on such occasions implies that he could have inter- 
vened but chose not to when other large moral and human 
issues were at stake. Intervention might have led to his being 
ousted from office and replaced with a more “cooperative” 
monarch, but that consideration cannot justify his failure to 
act. And although the emperor’s advisers and the emperor him- 
self, in a 1980 defense, justified his wartime actions as those 





1. In 1929, his displeasure with the handling by Tanaka Giichi’s 
government of the affair of the assassination of Chang Tso-lin was 
enough to cause Tanaka to resign. In 1936 his outrage at the rebellious 
“Young Officers” movement of 26 February prevented any “deal” 
being made with the rebels and led to their being crushed and their 
leaders executed. In 1945, Hirohito intervened conspicuously to break 
the deadlock over how to respond to the Potsdam Declaration, and 
thereby brought the war to an end. 


2. Literally, “conference held in the imperial presence.” 


of a constitutional monarch, the fact is that many of the major 
decisions of the war, including the decision to attack Pearl 
Harbor, were not made by the cabinet and then communicated 
to him for his assent. They were made by an extraconstitutional 
body, the gozen kaigi* or Imperial Conference, in whose delib- 
erations he fully participated. Throughout the war Hirohito 
showed the closest of interest in detailed day-to-day military 
matters. 

Perhaps the single most common claim for seeing the 
emperor as not only a constitutional monarch but also as a 
pacifist, caught up against his will in events he was unable to 
control, is his intervention of August 1945 to bring the war to 
an end. Yet this assessment is mistaken. It was Hirohito who 
insisted, when the military situation was described to him by 
Prince Konoe on 14 February 1945 as hopeless, that Japan must 
nevertheless fight on. Both then and later his greatest concern 
was with the survival of what was known as the kokutai, or 
“national polity”—in short, with ensuring that his own imperial 
sway would not be endangered. Many of the greatest tragedies 
and much of the human toll of the war for his own people was 
caused by the refusal of Hirohito to see reason earlier. The 
200,000 deaths on Okinawa (including many civilians killed 
by Japanese troops), the victims of firebombing raids on 
Japanese cities and of the nuclear attacks on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the death by starvation of countless Japanese soldiers 
in the Philippines and New Guinea, ultimately even the Soviet 
entry into the war and the division of Korea—all are attributable 
to the Japanese determination, shared by the emperor till the 
last moment, to persist in fighting a war that had clearly been 
lost. 

Even at the end, the imperial intervention was not un- 
equivocal. At the conference of 9 August 1945 Hirohito inter- 
vened to resolve a difference of opinion between the minister 
of foreign affairs, who favored acceptance of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration subject to the single conclusion that the imperial insti- 
tution be retained, and the army minister who insisted upon 
several other conditions—that the Japanese Army should disarm 
itself and punish its own war criminals, and that the allied 
occupation be of a limited kind. Hirohito’s intervention saw 
the former position adopted, which meant that the only condi- 
tion attached to surrender would be his own survival. It is true 
that he had again to intervene at a conference on 14 August to 
ensure that an ambiguous allied response to this would be 
accepted, but to conclude from such evidence that Hirohito 
played a courageous and principled role would seem to be going 
too far. Whatever the mix of motive that lay behind his last-min- 
ute (and qualified) conversion to being the leading “dove,” the 
fact that it served his own interest in the survival of the imperial 
system (and his own survival) makes it at best an ambiguous act. 

We recognize that the conditioning as emperor that he had 
received from infancy may have persuaded Hirohito that his 
own survival and continuance in office was more important to 
the nation than anything else. Yet the force of conditioning or 
the power of belief constitute no valid plea for diminution of 
responsibility for complicity in crime. An individual can only 
evade responsibility for repressive or inhuman acts carried out 
in his name by either renouncing those acts, regardless of per- 
sonal costs, or claiming childishness, senility, idiocy, or divinity. 
No such defense is appropriate, nor has any been seriously 
advanced, for Hirohito. 

We mention these facts in order to try to gain some perspec- 
tive on what we believe to have been the crimes of Hirohito. 
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Emperor Hirohito before World War I/ 


We see him as neither monster nor hero, certainly not as a 
god, but as a flawed and weak human being who was complicit 
in the process of causing enormous human destruction and who 
concentrated through times of cataclysmic change on doing his 
job and saving his own skin. 

Millions were killed in his name, but since the war Hirohito 
has made only the vaguest statements of regret, in words care- 
fully chosen to avoid any suggestion of either personal or na- 
tional responsibility. This is not to suggest that there might be 
anything uniquely evil or depraved about Hirohito. He appears 
to have been a man who tolerated or accepted the need for such 
deaths and suffering rather than himself taking the initiative in 
ordering them. He is not, strictly speaking, to be compared 
with tyrants like Hitler, Stalin, or Pol Pot, each of whom in- 
itiated the slaughter of millions. Nor for that matter can he be 
easily compared with “respectable” figures such as Henry Kis- 
singer who, despite his Nobel Prize for Peace, was responsible 
for the massacre of half a million people through the “secret 
bombing” that he and his president, Richard Nixon, illegally 
launched against the people of Cambodia. 

The peculiar tragedy of Hirohito’s life was to have been 
born and raised at the center of a web of deceit. The imperial 
institution, both in its origin and in its modern manifestations, 
has had the prime purpose of concealing or distorting truth. 
Originally, back in the seventh or eighth century, it appears to 
have been designed to conceal a truth: the myths of the divine 
origin of the Japanese people and of the descent of the imperial 
family from the sun goddess were conceived by court 
genealogists and priests, the ideologists of their time, to cover 
the origins of the imperial family as foreign conquerors who 


had seized power through a coalition of Japanese and Korean 
clans. These myths were central to the construction of the image 
of the Japanese as a chosen people, whose destiny stemmed 
from race, purity of blood, and proximity to the sacred core 
of racial identity in the imperial line. Such myths fired the 
chauvinism and aggression of prewar and wartime Japan, and 
have always been hostile to the struggles of the Japanese people 
to define their identity in universalistic, peaceful, and demo- 
cratic ways. 

These myths have served to distort, particularly since the 
creation of the modern Japanese state in 1868. As the emperor- 
centered view of history that was rigorously enforced as ortho- 
doxy in prewar Japan demanded distortion of historical truth, 
so in recent decades censorship of school texts and distortion 
of history have again seemed necessary to protect the imperial 
myths of uniqueness, purity, and superiority. These same myths 
have also bedeviled efforts within Japan to develop an egalita- 
rian, peaceful, internationally oriented society grounded in rec- 
ognition of universal human rights, by encouraging the classi- 
fication of people into insider-pure-superior Japanese (blood-re- 
lated to the imperial family) and outsider-polluted-inferior 
others (discriminated burakumin minority, Koreans, Ainu, for- 
eign workers). 

With the death of Hirohito, therefore, it is appropriate to 
express sympathy with his family over the personal loss while 
showing solidarity with those sections of the Japanese people 
who are struggling to free themselves from the weight of atavis- 
tic, demeaning, and oppressive cultural traditions of which he 
was the central embodiment. 


This statement has been issued by the following Japan 
scholars: 


Herbert P. Bix, State University of New York,* 
Binghamton, New York, U.S.A. 

John Dower, University of California, San Diego, 
U.S.A. 

Rebecca Jennison, Kyoto Seika University (visiting 
Cornell University, U.S.A.). 

Gavan McCormack, University of Adelaide, 
Australia. 

Vera Mackie, Swinburne Institute of Technology, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Miyoshi Masao, University of California, San 
Diego, U.S.A. 

Joe B. Moore, University of Victoria, Victoria, 
Canada. 

Mark Morris, University of Adelaide, Australia. 

Tessa Morris-Suzuki, University of New England, 
Armidale, Australia. 

Nakashima Narihisa, Hosei University, Tokyo 
(visiting Cornell University, U.S.A.). 

Sakai Naoki, Cornell University, U.S.A. 

Mark Selden, State University of New York, 
Binghamton, New York, U.S.A. 

Rob Steven, University of Canterbury, New Zealand. 
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*Institutional affiliation is given for identification purposes only. 
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Sugimoto Yoshio, La Trobe University, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Tanaka Yuki, University of Adelaide, Australia. 

Alan Wolfe, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
U.S.A. 

Yamaguchi Jiro, Hokkaido University (visiting 
Cornell University, U.S.A.). 


For further comment on this statement, contact Gavan McCormack at 
the following address: East Asian Studies, University of Adelaide, 
Box 498, G.PO., Adelaide, South Australia 5001. 


It seems likely that more people would have liked to sign this 
statement, but it was difficult to circulate it more widely before our 
publication deadline. 


The Editors 
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Review Essay: 
Rural and Urban Protest in 
Tokugawa Japan 


by W. Donald Burton 


These three works represent the first in-depth appraisals 
in English of Japanese peasant and urban protest movements 
since Hugh Borton’s Peasant Uprisings in Japan of the 
Tokugawa Period, which, as Bix notes, ‘‘is badly written and 
out of date`’ (p. 229, n. 1).' Their almost simultaneous appear- 
ance makes comparative study of such protest possible for the 
student or scholar who does not read Japanese. Even for one 
who does, but who may not have had time to read the Japanese 
secondary materials carefully, not to mention the wide range of 
primary source materials that the three authors introduce, the 
books provide a wealth of material to reflect on and revise old 
ideas in the field of Japanese peasant studies.” 





1. One other book, appearing in 1985, concerns itself peripherally 
with rural protest movements, but it emphasizes urban struggles in 
one domain and is centered around the Meiji Restoration and as such 
has not been dealt with here. William W. Kelly, Deference and 
Defiance in Nineteenth Century Japan (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1985). 


2. As a result of reading the primary and secondary material in 
Japanese, I have revised my ideas on the subject of early peasant 
struggles, and published them in ‘‘Peasant Struggle in Japan, 1590— 
1760," in The Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol. 5, No. 2 (January 


1978); and “*Peasant Movements in Early Tokugawa Japan,” in 
Peasant Studies, Vol. 8, No. 3 (Summer 1979). 
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PEASANT PROTEST IN JAPAN, 155 q 
by Herbert P. Bix. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1986, xxxix + 296 pp., $30.00. 
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PEASANT PROTESTS AND UPRISINGS IN 
TOKUGAWA JAPAN, by Stephen Vlastos. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University 
of California Press, 1986, xii + 184 pp., $20.00, 





SOCIAL PROTEST AND POPULAR CUL- 
TURE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY JAPAN, 
by Anne Walthall. Tucson: University of Ari 
zona T 1986, 286 pp., $19.50. 
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All three writers use the work of Japanese authorities on 
the subject to focus attention on changes in the nature of 
peasant dissidence and commoner attitudes toward rulers and 
exploiters during the Tokugawa period. Herbert Bix honors 
the work of Yokoyama Toshio, schoo! teacher turned bistor 
ian; Vlastos dares to use the ‘controversial mterpretations of 
Araki Moriaki, Walthall criticizes the ideas of Yasamary 
Yoshio, and all three refer to the wide-ranging studies of 
Fukaya Katsumi, Aoki Koji, Shoji Kichinosuke, and Sas 
Junnosuke, as well as other competent scholars whose efforts 
contribute substantially to these books. 

The three works approach the subject of ¢ BE | 
different ways. Bix and Vlastos study the è developm 
political consciousness and methods of protest on the 
peasants over the whole length of the Tokugawa period 
cases of particular, usually large-scale. disturbances or upris 
ings to illustrate generalizations about how attitudes to rulers 
and the system of rule (Bakuhan system) changed over t 
Vlastos, however, is less wide-ranging. lin nung hi 
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While Vlastos does not attempt to be as co 
~ nevertheless has a good idea of how uprising 


related to the whole picture of peasant disaffection and protest. 


limited time span, the Tenmei period (1781-88), explaining 
how they differed from earlier and later ones without giving 
case histories for the former and with only a brief outline of 
protest movements during the Bakumatsu period (latter days of 
the Bakufu). 

Both methods of study have inherent strengths and weak- 
nesses. While the reader gains a better sense of historical 
evolution from the works of Bix and Vlastos, their selection of 
illustrative cases is perforce arbitrary, sometimes demonstrat- 
ing only indirectly or inadequately the characteristics of cur- 
rent protest which they wish to highlight. Walthall’s work, on 
the other hand, provides abundant illustration of characteris- 
tics of Tenmei-period protests without setting them firmly ina 
pattern of historical development. Her analysis contains no 
adequate synthesis of the multifarious characteristics which 
often seem to be inconsistent, even contradictory, and the 
reader is left wondering whether full accounts of particular 
incidents might be just as revealing as the attempt to derive 
common characteristics from many contemporary protests.“ 

Walthall’s approach seems to depend on avoidance of a 
conceptual framework, an omission which Walthall attempts 
to justify in the following words: “A reliance on conceptual 
frameworks that reduce attitudes and beliefs to one governing 
principle will not explain what they [the commoners] did.”’ 
Her choice of an example of restrictive conceptual frameworks 
is provocative. ‘‘To argue over whether a sense of relative 
deprivation or rising expectations caused peasant uprisings 
misses the point.’’ Her research indicates, not surprisingly, 
that peasants expressed grievances or rebelled for dif- 
ferent reasons at different times and in different places. She 
therefore attempts to ‘‘shift the emphasis from laws of be- 
havior to interpreting sets of action in terms of what they meant 
to the actors’’ (p, xiv), following the lead of Clifford Geertz 
and the Tillys, Louise and Charles. This enterprise meets with 
certain obstacles in attempting to discover the intent and sig- 
nificance of actions by commoners who rarely recorded their 
perceptions of the movements in which they were involved. 
Nor can we be sure that once we have found ‘‘what they meant 
to the actors,’’ that we have determined the significance of the 
actions. Walthall’s attempt at objectivity ignores the fact that 
the subjective biases of the modern historian are a means of 
giving more than incidental significance to events of the past. 

Vlastos’s approach is refreshing in that it puts his assump- 
tions and preoccupations *‘on the table’’ at the outset. His 
analysis of peasant protest “‘proceeds from the generally 
Marxist assumption, which is shared by some non-Marxists, 
that disruptive actions by socially subordinate groups such as 
peasants are important, but not abnormal, events in states 
where property, power, rights, and privileges are distributed 
unequally among the principal social classes’’ (p.1). He notes 
that Western scholarship has been preoccupied with the resolu- 
tion of conflict, as if it were a disease in the body politic that 
should be eliminated to restore health in terms of stability ina 
socially integrated society. But while he sees nothing abnor- 
mal in resistance to oppression and exploitation, Vlastos does 
not measure the degree of alienation and social disaffection 





4. Her fullest account of a struggle is one concerning contention over 
administration of the town of Omi Hachiman beside Lake Biwa, not a 
peasant struggle. See pp. 162-72. 
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only in terms of the intensity of violence in class relations. 
Keeping in mind Tilly’s observation that violence in conjunc- 
tion with collective action is more often caused by the inter- 
ference of the state than by any predisposition on the part of 
those protesting, he wishes *‘to treat both violent and non- 
violent actions as belonging to the same class of social phe- 
nomena’ (p. 3).° Astutely, he realizes that “‘Anyone ac- 
customed to using body counts as the measure of significant 
conflict might well assume that there was little real conflict 
between lord and peasant’ in Tokugawa Japan. He points to 
the large number of protests during the period, but shows that 
“protests characterized by low levels of violence proved to be 
remarkably effective in realizing peasants’ collective interests” 
Ce 





In the absence of a revolutionary program to 
create an egalitarian or socialist alternative to the 
feudal order, peasants could not expect to prevent 
the rise of rural capitalism. What they could do, 
and in fact did do, was to help destabilize the 
feudal order and, in conjunction with the destab- 
ilizing effects of foreign intrusions and new 
economic forces, necessitate a political reorgani- 
zation, the only means by which the landlord- 
merchant alliance could retain power. 





Vlastos analyzes the ‘“‘structural aspects of the lord- 
peasant relationship’’ which determined the nature and out- 
come of the protests. Perhaps “‘the samurai monopoly on 
instruments of violence’’ was not as complete as he implies, 
but the prohibition of ownership or display of weapons by 
peasants and the proclaimed right of samurai to cut down any 
commoner who offended them were powerful reminders that 
peasants “*were subordinate and defenceless’ (p. 9). Perhaps 
the separation of the samurai and peasant classes was not as 
‘‘absolute’’ as Vlastos suggests, but the removal of samurai 
from agricultural management had the consequences that he so 
aptly describes. **Individually and communally peasants con- 
trolled the factors of agricultural production, which limited the 





5. Citing Charles Tilly, From Mobilization to Revolution (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1978). 

6. On the ubiquitous nature of protest, see pp. 10-11. Bix deals with 
numbers of protests during the period (pp. xx-xxi), but for reasons 
which are not stated, accepts Yokoyama Toshio’s downward revision 
of Aoki Koji’s ‘‘pioneerng statistical work.” Yokoyama, Hyakusho 
ikki to gimin densho (Peasant risings and legends of exemplary 
martyrs), Kyoikusha, Rekishi Shinsho 8, 1977. Aoki, Hyakusho ikki 
sogo nenpyo (Comprehensive chronology of peasant risings), Sanichi 
Shobo, 1975. For comments on the significance of numbers of up- 
risings and participants in them, see my article “Peasant 
Struggle. . .,”° pp. 138-40. 
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Farmers paid their taxes by bringing rice to the representatives of the daimyo, the feudal lord of the province.” 


actual power of daimyo as claimants”’ (p. 10) to the land rents 
and labor corvées on which they depended to sustain their own 
standards of living. Vlastos explains that this limitation on 
their power to extract surplus resulted in declining proportions 
of the crop taken by daimyo in tax or tribute, but he does not 
forget that they used every military and ideological weapon in 
a not inconsiderable arsenal in an attempt to prevent their 
unfair share from being diminished (pp. 30, 42-44, 56-58, 
ctt.) 

Herbert Bix is similarly perspicacious in looking at the 
Tokugawa class structure in terms of exploitation of cultivat- 
ing peasants by warrior rulers. Rather than attacking the 
conflict-resolution school of Western historiography, he cites 
the biases arising from American **modernization theory’ of 
the 1960s. labelling it *‘revisionist,"’’ while looking more 
favorably at “the revisionist current in historical studies fer- 
tilized eclectically by the anthropology of Clifford Geertz and 
the historical sociology of E.P. Thompson and the French 





7. Bix gives me credit for avoiding **the revisionist current in Ameri- 
can Japan studies,’’ apparently referring to Japanese scholarship as 
the mainstream and American enthusiasm for Japan’s **moderniza- 
tion, taking it back to the Tokugawa period, as a revisionist 
approach. Readers who do not follow Japanese scholarship might be 
confused by this use of the term ‘‘revisionist.”’ 
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structuralists™’ (p. xiv) inthe 1970s. But he sees this current as 
“*too preoccupied with consciousness, meaning, discourse, 
ideas, and their symbolic modes of expression.’’ Bix asserts 
his intention to **move the discussion away from conventional! 
presentations of the Japanese past. . . by concentrating more 
on the actual events and definite historical contexts which are 
the foundations of any symbolic discourse’’ (p. xv). In doing 
so, he avoids the simplistic characterization of Japan's pre- 
capitalist development as a preparation for the “*success” of 
post-Restoration capitalism and offers cogent arguments 
against the *‘explanation”’ of that supposed success in terms of 
increasing productivity and the developing skills of an innova- 
tive and market-conscious peasantry. The ‘“‘revisionism 
which avoids discussion of exploitation of the peasantry by an 
essentially nonproductive samurai class is rightly criticized as 
it offers, in Harold Bolitho’s words, *‘an untrue picture of 
Tokugawa village society’ in which *‘rosy-cheeked peasants 
merrily drown their offspring for the sake of conspicuous 
consumption, or where farmers always abandon their farms in 





*This painting and the other painting accompanying this article are 
details from the Rice Cultivation Scroll (tawara-kasane kosaku emaki), 
which was done in color on paper by an unknown artist during the 
late sixteenth century. 


hope, never in desperation” (p, 230, n. 13).* When, following 
Bix, we see the development of human capital as the result of 
the struggle for survival, often as part of a class struggle 
against rulers and exploiters, a more realistic picture emerges. 


Peasant Consciousness 


All three authors are concerned with the way in which 
peasant political or class consciousness developed in the 
Tokugawa period. Bix notes that the power wielded by fief 
authorities was often accompanied by a contempt for culti- 
vators which was inconsistent with the Confucian precepts of 
the ruler-decreed class system in which the peasants were 
supposedly honored as providers of sustenance to the warrior 
class (p. 29). Peasants were “‘kept in their place’ both geo- 
graphically and hierarchically and were often betrayed, after 
uprisings, by the very rulers who professed to honor them. As 
Bix says, “the very essence of feudal exploitation was the 
political inability of peasants who owned their own labor 
power and their means of production to withdraw them from 
the system of tribute extraction in order to obtain better terms 
elsewhere (p. 52) for their productive efforts. While he 
describes the attempt of the Sanchu peasants to remove them- 
selves from excessive exploitation in the Tsuyama domain, he 
notes that ‘ruling class unity’ was stronger than peasant-class 
solidarity and that while fief power might be weakened as the 
result of the uprising, it could neither be evaded nor over- 
thrown (ibid.: cf. Vlastos, p. 19), 


These three works give the peasants a role as 
actors in the political sphere of Tokugawa history. 
No longer are they merely subjects of rule, the 
targets of policies made by feudal rulers. The three 
authors, following their Japanese mentors, thus 
further legitimize the study of the development of 
peasant protest and peasant political conscious- 
ness. 


Bix is thus induced to ask the question why the *‘anti- 
feudal consciousness” of peasants who protested in such **for- 
midable numbers’’ during the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries did not develop at a faster rate in the latter half 
of the eighteenth (p. 139). No doubt Vlastos’s answer,that the 





8. Quoting Bolitho’s review of Hanley and Yamamura, Economic 
and Demographic Change in Pre-Industrial Japan, 1600—1868. in 
the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 39, No. 2 (December 
1979). It is unfortunate that Bix relegates this quotation to a footnote 
since it illustrates so well the excesses of some American scholarship 
regarding Tokugawa peasants. See my review of Hanley and 
Yamamura in the Canadian Journal of History, Vol. 13, No. 3 
(December 1978). 
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very success of peasants in collective action persuaded them 
that rebellion or further action was unnecessary, is part of the 
truth (pp. 18, 58). The redress of some of their grievances and, 
in particular, the amelioration of tax inequities, probably con- 
vinced them at times that limited action could result in better 
conditions for themselves. Bix points out that the political 
consciousness of peasant leaders was not sufficiently advanced 
to enable them to organize “synchronized resistance to baku- 
han rule involving peasants in many different fiefs acting in 
unison. But as he says, ‘repeated subjection of peasants to 
police repression and to innumerable forms of thought control 
can hardly be overestimated’’ as depressants on the popular 
will for the political and economic reordering of Tokugawa 
society. “Together with the unconscious discipline imposed 
by daily agricultural life itself—-the constant necessity of 
meeting immediate, practical needs—-they were major fac- 
tors setting back their horizons and contributing to their de- 
politicization” (p. 138). 

While Bix recognizes that peasant political consciousness 
was slow to develop, he balances this realization with the 
observation that “elites too have great difficulty in developing 
their political horizons and imagining alternative socio- 
economic systems” (p. 139). The attitude of the ruling elite in 
Tokugawa Japan is a good example of single-minded attach- 
ment to a system that became outmoded as the eighteenth 
century waned. But the system established by Tokugawa Ieyasu 
and his daimyo followers gave the feudal elite the major 
benefits of rule, the ability to exploit the other classes, and 
hence no reason to want to change the system. When in the 
eighteenth century the economic system changed with the 
expansion of markets and the rise of both rural and urban 
merchants, the rulers were able to make only the most obvious 
of needed reforms while more commonly harking back to the 
age of leyasu for precedents in dealing with the unwanted 
transformation. It is less obvious why the peasantry, the ex- 
ploited class, should accept a status quo in class relations 
which was to their disadvantage. Bix and Vlastos have shown 
that while the peasants could manipulate the system to some 
extent, they had difficulty in conceiving one in which they 
would not be exploited. And when in the final decades of the 
period, in yonaoshi (world renewal) revolts, they did conceive 
of an ideal world of harmony and prosperity, they still did not 
have the physical means nor the broad organization to 
overthrow the rulers and exploiters and ensure its advent 
(Vlastos, pp. 144-45; Walthall, pp. 222-24).9 


Revolutionary Potential 


All three writers have asked themselves whether peasant 
movements in the Tokugawa period had revolutionary poten- 
tial. Their answers, though different in nuance, suggest that 
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9. Bix has a pertinent discussion of the limitations of yonaoshi belief 
on pp. 144-45. Vlastos claims that it was not turned against rulers but 
against exploiters within the peasant ‘‘class’’ (see p. 153). He notes 
the religious nature of the peasants’ desire for *‘salvation’’ from the 
economic troubles in the declining period of Japanese feudalism. See 
Yasumaru Yoshio, *‘*Yonaoshi’ no riron no keifu’’ (The genealogy of 
the principles of Yonaoshi), originally in Nihonshi Kenkyu, nos. 85 & 
86, and reprinted in Yasumaru, Nihon no kindai-ka to minshu shiso 
(Japanese modernization and popular thought), Aoki Shoten, 1974. 


any such potential was unrealizable in the sociopolitical milieu 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They agree with 
their Japanese mentors in arguing that, though the uprisings 
often had revolutionary implications and unforeseen consequ- 
ences, none of them were attempts to overthrow the existing 
feudal order." But they are not as reluctant as other Western 
scholars to accept the assertion of Japanese scholars that the 
revolutionary implications of peasant unrest in the Bakumatsu 
period (1830-1868) were a major factor in bringing about the 
reordering of society in the Meiji Restoration, Walthall cites 
Harry Harootunian’s belated realization that “‘there existed a 
revolutionary situation among the Japanese peasantry that, far 
from being incidental to the collapse of the Tokugawa, pro- 
vided the occasion and the energy by which others were to 
carry out a seizure of the central control apparatus and. . . 
restructure authority relations. All three writers note the 
unfortunate consequences of that seizure of control by rep- 
resentatives of the old warrior elite and the new bourgeoisie, 
though Walthall suggests that the new system was more re- 
sponsive to the peasantry than the old had been (pp. 226-27)."° 


The Moral Economy of Benevolence 


Vlastos and Walthall explain how the Confucian concept 
of benevolence was used by the peasants to exact concessions 
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*This and the other drawings accompanying this article were sketched 
by American zoologist Edward S. Morse around 1880. They are from 
Edward S. Morse, Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings (Rutland, 
VT, and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1972), pp. 62, 
73, 186, and 193. 


10. See particularly Vlastos, pp. 18-22. Perhaps Vlastos understates 
the degree of opposition to feudal rulers in the later Tokugawa period, 
emphasizing divisions within the peasantry instead. 

II. Walthall, p. 226, quoting Harootunian, ‘‘Ideology as Conflict,” 
in Najita and Koschmann, eds., Conflict in Modern Japanese History, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1982, p. 60. This essay would be more in- 
teresting if it were not framed in such obscurantist language. 





Nineteenth century farmers’ houses in Mototaru-midsu in Osumi, 
which is in Kagoshima Prefecture in Kyushu.* 
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from rulers in times of difficulty. Using examples of care- 
fully crafted arguments, | Walthall details a “language of 


hardship’’ that was used in petitions to describe the bi speral 
circumstances that persuaded peasants to take extraordinary, 
often illegal steps to bring their needs and grievances to t 
attention of their rulers (pp. 52-6). But if was unlikely ¢ 
such justification for public protest would pluck the heart- 
strings of ““omnicompetent’’ rulers who had ruled out coh 
tive protest as a means of redressing grievances. Vlastos 
defines a much more potent element in iia at appeals te) 
feudal authorities. He claims that ` wut 
rhetorical strategy peasants used to persuade officials of 
reasonableness and justice of their demands (p. 34). 
explains how the need of peasants to retain their lands anc 
continue as tax-paying farmers was used to influence ruler 
make concessions in time of crop failure rather than let them 
become “broken farmers (tsubure-byakusho) and cease to 
pay taxes (pp. 16, 32-5). Whereas dependence of the ruling 
warrior class on the cultivating peasants was not denied in the 
rulers’ elaboration of the Tokugawa class structure, the peas 
ants seem to have used awareness of this dependence to further 
their own needs for subsistence and reproduction. “The moral 
did not need to be spelled out. When rumous taxes drove 
peasants off the land, there were soon more registered fields 
than people to farm them. If the lord did not restore the 
balance, the decline in cultivated land reduced tax revenues 
and ultimately jeopardized the fiscal stability of the fief ip, 
ao); 
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Vlastos asserts that “the concept of benevolent rule was a 
central political value’ and gives an evocative explanation of 
its origins, which goes beyond the conventional assumption 
that it was adopted because Confucianist rulers presumed | 
applicability to all political systems. He suspects that te 
concept had its Japanese origins in “practical adjustments’ to 
management of the landed economy in the carly Tokugawe 
period. Criticizing Scheiner’s ` “phenomenc ological analysis 
of the roles of “benevolent lords” and “honorable peasants. 
he contends that 
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seigneurial benevolence was much more than a prescription tor 
elite public morality. . . Rather, within the political economy of 
Tokugawa feudalism, seigneurial exploitation contamed specific 
contradictions with respect to small cultivators which in the shor 
run could only be resolved by regular administrative procedures | 
provide emergency aid and moderate tax extraction io. 1G) 







If we accept Vlastos’s argument that “benevolence ap- 
peared to protect the interests of both lord and peasant ip. 
41), several questions still remain to be answered, Was | there 
agreement on the form that benevolence should take’ If remis- 
sion in times of difficulty was the most common form of 
peasant demand, could there be any casy agreement on the si 
and incidence of the concessions? Did continuation of the t 
to cultivate constitute, in Viastos’s term. no 
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12. Meiji farmers would have been surprised to learn that the Metn 


government was 
apparatus! 

13. Criticizing Irwin Scheiner, “Benevolent Lords and Hon 
Peasants,” in Najita Tetsuo and Scheimer, eds.. Japanese Theres 
the Tokugawa Period (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


interacting with them in budding the new state 








resistance’ lower (or higher?) than the level at which peasants 
would protest if survival were their main concern (pp. 16- 
|7)?'* In an attempt to answer these questions, Walthall shows 
how over time, the peasants’ plea for ‘a discretionary allevia- 
tion of their burden’’ changed to a demand for *‘ written guar- 
antees of its reduction by a specific, stated amount’’ (p, 56). 
But she does not go as far as Yasumaru Yoshio, who realizes a 
fundamental contradiction between the ideal of benevolence 
and the expropriation of surplus by an all-powerful ruling 
Class, a contradiction which made peasant uprisings inevit- 
able.” No matter that appeals had to be made to the ruling class 
on the basis of Bakuhan-type ‘benevolence’, if ‘benevolence’ 
were not forthcoming the social fabric would be in danger of 
being rent by the prolongation of frequent risings. 3 


Bix asserts his intention to “move the discussion 
away from conventional presentations of the 
Japanese past. . . by concentrating more on the 
actual events and definite historical contexts 
which are the foundations of any symbolic dis- 
course” (p. xv). In doing so, he avoids the simp- 
listic characterization of Japan’s precapitalist de- 
velopment as a preparation for the “success” of 
post-Restoration capitalism and offers cogent ar- 
guments against the “explanation” of that sup- 
posed success in terms of increasing productivity 
and the developing skills of an innovative and 
market-conscious peasantry. 


Concessions in response to the demands of cultivators for 
the means to continue as tax-paying farmers no doubt rein- 
forced their concept of the “right to cultivate’? and brought 
into question the fiction that this right was bestowed on them as 
a manifestation of the lord’s benevolence. Bix mentions an 
alternative belief on the part of peasants whose proprietorial 
rights may have been considered ‘a historical legacy of the 
long superseded equal-field land regime of antiquity." But in 
saying that the “‘customary attitude” to landholding “took 
clear shape... only during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the acquisition of land served to confirm, 
legally, the individual’s personal independence and status as a 
small cultivator” (p. 146),’° he seems to forget that it was the 
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14. Comparing the purposes and nature of resistance in Japan to the 
model of James C. Scott, in The Moral Economy of the Peasant (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1976). 

15. Yasumaru, Nihon no Kindai-ka to Minshu Shiso, p. 171. 


16. Bix’s statement that ‘‘as time went on, only lords were legally 
recognized owners of land’’ (p. xxx) does not explain the important 
change in concepts of land tenure. 
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lord who gave such legal confirmation and in return claimed 
ultimate (feudal) tenure. The peasants’ attachment to their 
land through inheritance and association with ancestral homes 
and graves cannot be doubted, and it must be supposed that 
they took with a grain of salt the idea that the part of the crop 
which they retained was a men, or concession from the lord.’ 
But the lord’s power (one element of the power of the feudal 
state) made this fiction of feudal ownership rights one which 
the peasants had no means of contesting or refuting, 

If rates and incidence of tax became the major issue in the 
interpretation of what constituted ‘‘benevolent rule” in the 
seventeenth century, the land surveys (kenchi) brought peas- 
ants and rulers into conflict over the means of demonstrating 
and measuring benevolence. Vlastos describes the system of 
surveying (p. 28), but the reader must be careful to separate the 
periodic cadastral surveys for the purpose of registering land- 
holders and estimating the productivity of their fields from the 
annual inspections that adjusted the tax rate according to 
conditions in a particular year. As Vlastos notes, the critics of 
the “total expropriation thesis’’ have shown that ‘higher 
productivity due to expansion of arable land, improved tech- 
nology, and more intensive labor inputs undoubtedly benefited 
cultivators” (pp. 29-30).’* But when considering the nature of 
Tokugawa “‘benevolence,”’ it should be noted that seven- 
teenth century rulers had expressed themselves in favor of 
leaving the cultivators with no more of the crop than would 
allow them to subsist, and reforms such as those of the Kyoho 
period (1720s and 1730s) were aimed at extracting a higher 
proportion, if not all, of the surplus. '° Moreover, the benefits 
of improved yields were spread unevenly, and in any region at 
any time, those benefits could be at least temporarily wiped out 
by floods, drought, typhoons, or other natural disasters. Wide- 
spread resistance to land surveys in the seventeenth century 
suggests that there was no general consensus on what part of 
increased production should be siphoned off by the rulers. 
Vlastos gives the example of resistance to the survey instituted 
by Kato Yoshiaki after taking over the Aizu fief in 1627, when 
unproductive fields and abandoned villages were assessed as 
taxable (pp. 35-36), but in later years peasants were more 
often hiding new production when they resisted land surveys. 
It was natural that cultivators should resist the payment of 
taxes on new fields that they had made productive by the sweat 
of their own brows.*” 

Vlastos raises the important matter of the distribution of 
relief in bad times. The daimyo who replaced the Kato family 
in Aizu seems to have used surveys and new regulations to 
simplify and rationalize the tax system, making burdens more 
uniform and bearable. For his reforms, Hoshina Masayuki 
became known as an ‘enlightened ruler,” among Confucian 
moralists at least. Hoshina was no doubt behind the instruc- 
tions sent to district magistrates asking them to reduce tax rates 
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I7. This concept of sharecropping derives from my unpublished 
study of the Sendai domain’s taxation system. : 

18. Walthall mentions the variable effects of technological develop- 
ment on p. 8. 

19. Bix, on pp. xxxv and 25-27, has a provocative analysis of the 
Kyoho Reforms. 

20. Compare Vlastos, pp. 30-33, with my summary of the effects of 
seventeenth century cadastral surveys in *‘Peasant Movements. . ..”" 
pp. 61-62. 





A comfortable old farmhouse in Kabutoyama in the Tokyo area was 
the country house of an independent samurai or rich farmer. 


for the poorest villages while ensuring that ‘‘strong’’ ones did 
not receive exemptions. Vlastos says, however, that ‘it was 
not easy for officials to determine how much tax relief was 
needed.’ But it is unlikely that rulers and officials were great- 
ly concerned that ‘‘the fief did not have the manpower to 
investigate each village’s claim as to the conditions of indi- 
vidual proprietors” (p. 39).°' As Vlastos says, *“decisions on 
granting or denying requests for aid’ were made ‘‘on a village- 
by-village basis,” and the system of collective responsibility 
for payment of the assessed amounts (mura-uke) put the onus 
on village headmen and elders to allocate obligations and 
alleviate individual burdens. There is an absence in Tokugawa- 
period literature of the kind of stories emanating from China 
concerning benevolent officials who assisted families caught 
in the vagaries of localized floods, crop disease, plundering by 
bandits, or accidental loss of the family head. The generality 
and indirectness of application in Japan of ‘the obligation of 
the head of state to give first consideration to the welfare of his 
subjects” (Vlastos, p. 39) made it possible for feudal rulers to 
evade responsibility except in cases of widespread hardship 
and suffering. And as Vlastos says, conflict could occur before 
the consequences of hardship were known by the rulers (p. 
43). 


Village Governance and Conflict 


Bix criticizes the notion promoted by some Western schol- 
ars that describes Tokugawa villages as autonomous democ- 
racies (pp. xxviii, xxxi). Certainly he is correct in reminding 
us that one of the chains of rural command, *‘samurai officials, 
from senior councillors down to lowly foot soldiers and police 
bailiffs” spread its tentacles throughout rural areas, operating 
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21. “Never knowing when peasants exaggerated, daimyo tried to 
avoid being put in the position of acting on petitions whose claims they 
could not verify,’ p. 44. They often avoided responsibility by 
refusing to entertain petitions. 
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through offices of the datkun or bugyo which, though œ 
centers of incipient towns, were essentially rural base 
highlights the ‘‘unilateral nature’ of the decision-makir 
cess with regards to its most important function. the lev) 
the rice tribute. In many other spheres, the written ple | 
peasants to “‘carry out commands as given” 
strong coercive instruments once the peasants had learned 
what is not quite accurately described by Bix as “the 
terms of the feudal compact by which they let the si 
exercise domination over them (p. 95). Bix confirms 
general effectiveness of samurai orders te the villages | 






















proved | 








es | 
by ‘frequent inspections of villages accompanied by sr 
military contingents’” (p. xxxi} He might also nave no 
power wielded by Bakufu and daimyo representatives in ad- 
ministering matters concerning the arraignment, trial j 
punishment of criminals and in arbitrating disputes betweer 
villages regarding boundaries and forest, common, and wate: 
resources. All such power was clothed im appropriate pomp 
and circumstance to impress peasants with the authority and 
might of the ruling class. 

Bix also delineates the second chain of command in te 
countryside, staffed by “peasant officials at the district anc 
village level.” Perhaps his statement that “lords imposed 
them upon villages” (p. xxxi) obscures the fact that judicious 
rulers usually secured village acquiescence by appointing or 
confirming the heads of the oldest and most prestigious tanm 
ilies as headmen (shoya or nanushi) (Vlastos, p. 45), Such 
appointments recognized an existing, 1! authoritarian, soci 
structure in the village and thus did not seriously disturb the 
social fabric. Conquest, of course, often led to a situation in 
which new rulers wished to rend chains of authority between 
armed rural magnates and their villages, bul this was accomp- 
lished, as Vlastos explains, by giving them samurai status and 
requiring that they live in castle towns (pp. 2i- 22). H they 
were not considered politically dangerous, they could be dis- 
armed and recognized as village administrators and taxpayers 
Rural officials were co-opted by giving them ceremonial pre- 
rogatives such as using surnames, wearing a single sword on 
certain occasions, and being received in the Jocal admin- 
istrator’s daikan office or even at the castle. Their economic 
prerogatives— collecting part of the tribute as salary, allocat- 
ing resources within their jurisdiction, reclanming land on 
which they received tax exemptions-— al! contributed to i 
support for a system that favored them over small p 
cultivators. Nevertheless, as Vlastos argues, because village 
officials were designated by the rulers as members of 0 
peasant class with status inferior to that of samurai and were 
made responsible for village tax payments, they often sided 































with their fellow peasants in legal appeals for redress ol 
grievances and tax remissions. ‘"Frequently scions of familes 
which had exercised patriarchal dominion over the locale in 
the pre-Tokugawa period, headmen had specia! obligations as 
the heads of lineage networks... . They assumed general 
responsibility for the well-being of the village, as symbo 
by the role of keeper of the village's tutelary deities “(Vin 
p. 45). This description of their role seems to accord bett 
with the reality of the early Tokugawa period than Bix’s: 
that, along with district officials, ` more often they piiat 
economic and political repression on behalf of the fiet 
XXVIII). 
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as 


shoya or nanushi (headmen) and ojeya idistrict or chief t 


men) needs to be understood. The shoya lived in his vil 


hamlet and traditionally represented it in relations with feudal 
authority, while the ojoya represented an artificial jurisdiction, 
a group of villages, and might have no close connection with 
many of his constituents. Vlastos says that in the Minamiyama 
district of Aizu fief, the gogashira,** the equivalent of ojoya in 
other regions, inherited their positions and ‘‘received sti- 
pends, status privileges, and perquisites which set them apart 
from headmen and common peasants. ` As for their functions, 
they were employed ‘‘as supervisors of the nineteen depart- 
ments which formed the administrative structure of the dis- 
trict,” and were ‘responsible for reporting on the condition of 
the harvest, recommending reductions in the case of crop 
failure, administering aid and authorizing loans, as well as 
organizing and managing public works” (p. 49). Negligence 
in duties promoting the well-being of the peasants or zeal in 
assessing taxes and labor corvées or collecting their own dues 
could easily alienate and antagonize small-holders. Bix's nar- 
rative of the 1726 Sanchu uprising in Tsuyama domain echoes 
Viastos’s description of the 1720 Minamiyama uprising to 
illustrate the fact that, in the first half of the Tokugawa period, 
it was the district rather than village headmen who were most 
often the targets of peasant anger and uchikowashi (house- 
wrecking),** as the ojoya enriched themselves at the expense 
of those whom they considered inferior. Meanwhile the shoya, 
because of their social and economic links with fellow villa- 
gers, were obliged to be more discreet in any exploitative 
relationships. Vlastos and Walthall show that it was in the last 
century of the era that *‘the abuse of high status” often became 
blatant, with village headmen replacing district chiefs as ‘‘the 
targets of collective action by the peasants of their villages.” 

it was this proximity to his fellow peasants which limited 
and tempered the headman’s authority in the village. While 
held accountable to the lord in matters concerning tribute, he 
could deal with other matters without reference to higher 
authority. These matters were not always of as little conse- 
quence as Bix implies. This is not to say that many matters 
were resolved by consensus or ‘democratic procedures” (p. 
xxxi). But a certain measure of autonomy practiced by the 
village was not inconsistent with authoritarian management of 
village affairs. The seminal article by Befu Harumi on the 
relationship between rulers and village headmen is still worth 
reading.” 


Political and Economic Change 


All three authors contribute valuable insights into the 
ways in which rural society changed during the Tokugawa 
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22. I read the term goto in “Peasant Struggle. . .."" p. 153. Both 
readings are possible, but probably Vlastos is correct. See also my 
discussion of the role of ojoya in “Peasant Movements. - ay “PD. 
63-64. 

23. Bix, pp. 31-54, particularly pp. 34-5, 36, 40. Vlastos, pp. 47-55. 
24. Vlastos, p. 91. See Walthall on *‘Headman Malfeasance,”* pp. 
97-102, 

25. Befu, “Village Autonomy and Articulation with the State, in 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 25, No. | (November 1965), repro- 
duced in John W., Hall and Marius B. Jansen, eds., Studies in the 
institutional History of Early Modern Japan, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1968). 
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period. Bix criticizes Thomas C. Smith for making ‘‘the mar- 
ket the main motor of historical change while downplaying the 
role of tribute exploitation and class conflict’ (p. xiv).*° Bix’s 
own account, however, shows clearly that peasants with spe- 
cial advantages gained access to markets, rural as well as 
urban, and were able to exploit their fellow “commoners” by 
manipulation in those markets, This was to lead to a differenti- 
ation of strata within the peasant class and to conflict in the 
latter part of the era. 

One result of differential advantages in access to markets 
was the impoverishment of those smallholders who were 
obliged to sell their produce at prices fixed by others, often in 
order to pay their taxes. At the same time, they might be 
obliged to buy tools and other necessities at high prices 
through intermediaries, wealthy peasant-merchants. Indeed. 
much of the spreading tenancy resulted from borrowing and 
pawning of land by poor peasants whose debts became a 
long-term charge against their crops, a form of rent made 
illegal by feudal authorities but collected nonetheless through- 
out the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Bix, pp. 26, 130, 
184-85; Vlastos, pp. 108-9, 111). Loss of their land to cre- 
ditors and decline into tenant status was a common fate for 
those unable to take advantage of markets directly. But Bix, 
while aware of the developing “secondary” or ‘horizontal’ 
contradiction between different strata of the ruled class. asks 
readers to concentrate on *‘the main, unsolvable contradiction 
between peasants and lords” (p. 105). 

If we grant that tribute extraction remained the main 
cause of conflict throughout the period, it is not easy to follow 
Bix’s argument that changes in the ruling structure as well as 
changes in the rural economy and the social system of the 
countryside were the results of that conflict. How did the 
dismissal of samurai in the Tsuyama fief come about as the 
result of the Sanchu uprising? Was this wholesale reduction of 
the power of the ruling authority (the feudal ministate) not 
dangerous in the aftermath of a broad and potent peasant 
uprising? While Bix explains that the dismissal was possible 
because *‘anxiety about serious political conflicts within [the 
fief’s] own samurai ranks was virtually nonexistent. it is 
difficult to believe that ‘+366 of their loyal military and ad- 
ministrative servants” were forced “to pay the entire costs 
of the bloody victory’’ (p. 52) without other reasons than the 
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26. Referring to Smith, The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959), 


More convincingly, Bix describes other reforms that 
came about as the result of uprisings. After the first stage of the 
1726 Tsuyama uprising, the dismissal of district headmen 
(ojoya) and their deputies was authorized, answering one of 
the major demands of the peasants. Bix suggests that this 
change lasted: “*Historically most important in the long run, 
the peasants made the fief abolish its system of rural inter- 
mediaries™ (p. 42). The abolition of this level of the hierarchy 
in other domains and in Bakufu jurisdictions is a subject which 
requires further study. Bix adumbrates a system of “message 
headmen’’ who were chosen by the peasants to replace the 
ojoya in transmitting instructions from central and local ad- 
ministrators (bugyo and daikan) to village headmen. Unfor- 
tunately, in the sources there are only incidental references to 
the system before and after the uprising and Bix cannot tell us 
how the system operated in any detail (p. 40). Similarly re- 
grettable is Bix’s lack of information on any reforms which 
**Ueda’s rulers adopted to revitalize their fief organization and 
restore samurai morale’’ (p. 106) after the uprising of 1761-62 
which he describes in considerable detail. The Ueda uprising 
may reveal to the reader that ‘“Tokugawa feudalism was be- 
coming ineffective as a system of administration for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the general relationship between society’s 
producers of wealth and all its appropriators™ (p. 105), but Bix 
confines himself to a general description of the Bakufu’s reac- 
tion to such uprisings in the form of the repressive edicts 
starting with that of May 1762. These suggest that the rulers 
were unaware of basic deficiencies in their system of admin- 
istration. Bix astutely realizes that the situation was one in 
which the Bakufu and fief authorities, unable to make basic 
and effective reforms, were obliged to respond to peasant 
action by increasingly ineffective measures of repression and 
reindoctrination. 

Reforms in the ruling structure and “‘emergency re- 
sponse’’ action were not the only consequences of peasant 
uprisings, as Bix shows. Lowly retainers and scapegoats like 
Endo Benzo, who was ‘‘allowed”’ to take a great deal of the 
blame for maladministration in Fukuyama (pp. 119-20, 124- 
25: cf. Walthall, pp. 179-82), could be sacrificed to restore the 
appearance of benevolent government in the aftermath of vio- 
lent uprisings. But economic concessions and reforms brought 
about changes in socioeconomic relationships within the ruled 
classes as well. We should not lose sight of the fact that 
changes also occurred as the result of the evolution of produc- 
tion and distribution systems, an evolution that went on inde- 
pendent of, though affected by, upheavals among feudal sub- 
jects as well as changes in the ruling apparatus. Bix goes some 
way towards an explanation of the interaction of socio- 
economic changes occurring over longer periods and the `‘po- 
litical’ forces unleashed at moments of concentration of the 
effects of those changes. 

In his discussion of the consequences of the Fukuyama 
uprising of the winter of 1786-87, for instance, he shows how 
the fief administration, responding to peasant demands, cur- 
tailed the ability of village officials to act arbitrarily in the 
collection of tribute and their own ‘‘expenses,”’ but at the 
same time did nothing to stop the accumulation of land in hock 
to the same strata of rural elite who were becoming landlords 
as well as administrators (p. 130).°’ Bix also shows how the 
sometime allies of the Fukuyama rulers, the rich peasants and 
merchants who had taken the brunt of the attack of the enraged 
peasants, were implicitly criticized by the reiteration of sump- 
tuary regulations which prevented them from flaunting their 
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The spacious kitchen of the farmhouse in Kabutoyama. Country kuci 
ens were generally at the ends of houses and usually opened 
some sort of porch-like expansion, where tubs, buckets, etc., and the 
winter's supply of wood were conveniently stored. 


wealth, But they were also “compelled to take out their own 
local protection insurance,” Bix’s description of which will be 
dealt with below. 

We should recall that Vlastos attributes carly changes in 
the socioeconomic system to the peasants” retention of a 
greater share of their surplus of production as a consequence of 
effective demands for tax concessions. Surprisingly, Viastos 
claims: “‘How and why peasants began to produce for the 
market and the effect of rural commodity production on eco- 
nomic growth... are adequately addressed in English. 
language scholarship’ (p. 73). In his own useful descripticn 
of silk production, he documents the increased reliance in the 
Shindatsu area of Fukushima on production for outside mar- 
kets. This expansion, he shows, was not invariably a means to 
greater prosperity for peasants but replaced rice-growing as a 
source of marginal subsistence for many smallholders (pp. 
101, 105-8, 110-12). The rulers” inability to adapt to this sinft 
and their continued collection of the nengu tribute in the 
of rice and its shipment to Edo under the kaimai s n 
imposed difficulties on silk producers, who demanded changes 
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27. From Fuji Masao, Bingo Fukuyama shakai keizai ahi (A 
and economic history of Fukuyama in Bingo), Kopma Shoten, 
The fact that recognition of peasants’ Unghi to pewn land D af 
‘the growth of large-unit land-ọowning can be understood to have 
encouraged tenancy and landlordism without the permanent alena 
tion of land, but the transfer of de facto ownership often proceeded 
from the original pawning arrangements. 

28. He cites Smith, Agrarian Origins... and Hanley and Yaman- 
ura, Economic Growth... But even if Wiliam Hauser’s | 
Economic Institutional Change in Tokugawa Japan (Cami 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1974), is added, ici 
seem to be much more to learn about the subject from Japanese 
sources. 
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frequent changes in administration and administrative person- 
nel suggest that officials did not sit comfortably on their *‘hot 
seats.’ 

Vlastos describes how changing economic relationships 
in the villages led to conflict between those who could take 
advantage of new opportunities and those who were dependent 
on intermediaries for access to resources and markets. ‘‘In 
areas where market relationships predominated, wealthy peas- 
ants took on economic roles as moneylenders, landlords, and 
merchants which generated social conflict’’ (p, 91). Walthall 
explains how wealthy peasants attempted to justify their new 
roles in terms of traditional status distinctions within the vil- 
lage, and how these attempts clashed with ‘‘the ideal of vil- 
lages filled with small independent producers’? who were 
united under **common obligations to their rulers.’’ She gives 
revealing examples of resistance on the part of smallholders to 
the prerogatives clamed by the elite. It was hardly ironic that 


“the ideology of equality,” if that is a correct description of 


the goal of the smallholders, *‘collided with the tradition of 
social distinctions that had justified economic privileges’’ (p. 
109). In any case, new economic relationships would be 
created regardless of the traditional sanctions for them. 
Rulers had difficulty coping with new economic relations 
between urban and rural districts and with new social distinc- 
tions that did not accord with the hierarchical status system 
they had established earlier. Their most often-used strategy 
was to establish han (fief) monopolies to take some of the profit 
from the sale of new production. Effective challenges to han 
monopoly policies which favored chosen merchants at the 





*This picture is from the National Museum Collection and is the jacket 
illustration for Herb Bix’s Peasant Protest in Japan. 





House-smashing in Edo City. In the first half of the Tokugawa period the district chiefs rather than the village headmen were more 
often the targets of peasant anger and house-wrecking, but by the end of the period the village chiefs became more blatant in their 
abuses and consequently were more often the targets.* 
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expense of peasant producers enabled the latter to obtain a 
greater share of the rewards for their efforts. Walthall tells the 
story of the great Kanto uprising of 1781 against the Bakufu’s 
new silk inspection system with new detail about the targets of 
the “*rioters.”” 


For most part they attacked people [merchants] known to have 
collaborated with the bakufu. Yet they also took the opportunity to 
assault a peasant district official [ejoya?|] in Nanokaichi who had 
supported a tax increase as well as other local officials, wholesale 
merchants, and pawnbrokers. (p. 135)°°. . . Most of them [the 
targets] enjoyed high prestige and great wealth, even those who 
lived the lives of peasants. (p. 139) 


Walthall tells how the “rioters” destroyed the residence, 
library, gardens, and shrine of a “headman and wholesale 
grindstone merchant’ (pp. 139-40). Bix goes so far as to call 
these the trappings of a new bourgeois culture (pp. 152-3)” 
that became the symbol of new forms of exploitation and 
targets of uchikowashi (house-wrecking) by poorer peasants. 
An illuminating example of the way in which preferred 
rural merchants nurtured their wealth and established their 
own system of ‘‘local protection insurance’* is given by Bix in 
discussing the Kansei reforms in Fukuyama. His description of 
the system of community and poor relief warehouses shows 
how the rural elite mimicked the “*benevolence’’ of feudal 
rulers in an attempt to retain the goodwill of those whom they 
exploited. While the ‘poor relief warehouses’’ were meant to 
convince smallholders that resources were available to them in 
time of need, they were also profit-making institutions which 
in good times accumulated surpluses and land which came 
under the control of their managers. Bix says that the ware- 
houses also performed banking functions for the domain, ac- 
cumulating interest and returning some of the profits to the 
Fukuyama administration. The system, according to Bix, 
created “ʻa farming semiproletariat’’ among tenants bound to 
work warehouse fields (pp. 131-32).°' But this group of cul- 
tivators could not have been very numerous and their tenant 





29, Walthall is careful to point out that the assaults were on the 
targets’ property and not on their persons. In one of the few references 
to each other's work, she gives credit to Vlastos for noting that 
“collective violence signified not more intense conflict between rul- 
ers and commoners but greater conflict within commoner communi- 
ties.” See p. 138, citing a superseded title for Viastos’s book. I would 
argue, with Bix (pp. 137-48), that greater intracommunal strife did 
not signify a diminution of the contradiction between rulers and 
peasants. 

30. Bix’s evidence for his assertion that ‘the cultural activities of the 
poor and middle-strata peasants in the Tama district. . . were as much 
a motive force for change. . . as the activities of the village elite” (p. 
154) concern only the former’s religious activities. 

31. The Fukuyama warehouses remind one of the ‘‘ever-constant 
granaries™’ (johei kura) established by domains such as Mito to deal 
with disaffection among impoverished peasants. They hoarded rice in 
good years, helping to keep the price up and make profits for the 
domain. See Shibahara Takuji, Meiji Ishin no kenryoku kiban (The 
power base of the Meiji Restoration), Ochanomizu Shobo, 1965, p. 
140. It might remind other readers of modern lottery systems in its 
funding of ***repair of shrines and temples, relief for samurai retain- 
ers, lecture fees for. . . priests, and training for medical students.” 
See Bix, p. 131, translating from the Fukuyama shishi (History of the 
city of Fukuyama). 
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status must have distinguished them from the Aoxkorin (m 
dentured laborers) employed for wages by other farmers. 

Bix positively evaluates Sasaki Junnosuke’s arguments 
about the creation of a rural proletariat in the Bakumatsu 
period (pp. 187-89), but the very complexity of roles witir 
the peasant ‘‘class’’ must have obscured the common class 
interests of tenants, Hokonin, and smallholders in the ee te 
eighteenth century. Among their exploiters, the warehousi 
oo are seen T ae as apes o us big lettin ay he 



















Sule atone: gave he eee See ee a 
complementary role. . . to play in stabilizing daimyo rue at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century '(p. 132) is, as Bix says, of great political importance 
since it foreshadows the consolidation of se alliance that 
brought about the Meiji Restoration and created the Mei) 
State. 


“Problems of Interpretation” 


Bix devotes a chapter, albeit a short one, to a balance: 
appraisal of the gains made by peasants in the eighteenth 
century. His appraisal is an affirmative ev: TaSi of rheir 
achievements through struggle of various kinds © Baia: 
village population registers, concealing grains, or cheating on 
corvées” as well as ‘making formal demands that ale a 
the lessening of exploitation’’) and a recognition of the for- 
midable obstacles impeding betterment of their condition. And 
he argues that there was a substantial development in the 
political consciousness of peasants as the result of their strug- 
gles. He sees “the peasantry’s emergence as a shaping noi 
cal force’’ that ‘was peacefully building up the conditions” 
(pp. 137-38) for destruction of the Bakuhan state. 

Bix’s positive evaluation is influenced by that of his 
Japanese associates of the minshushi and progressive schools 
of popular history. But Walthall, apparently echomg Carol 
Gluck’s remark about the “mood of deepening pop ne 
gloom” among minshushi scholars in the 1960s, °° characte: 
izes the work of one. of them, Yasumaru Yoshio, asa’ farts 
psychological” analysis (p. 24).°* By so doing, she does not 
give much weight to his examples illustrating the exhilaration, 
exuberance, or “exaltation” expressed by peasants in open 
confrontation with feudal authorities, examples of which she 
also cites (pp. 32, 39,42, 121, 123). Nar de ses she € aes 
the positive transformations in attitude which Yasumaru si 
took place tn both the short and long terms. His elaboration ‘of 














32. Perhaps 
33. Gluck, `” 


“peacefully” is not particularly apt here. 

rhe People in History: Recent Trends 

toriography,. in Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 38. ! 

1978), p. 28. It is important to note that Gluck character 

Yasumaru’s article, Nihon kindai-ka te minshu shise i ee 

Kenkyu, (nos. 78- 79) as an optimistic one affirming the ~ vast con- 

structive energies’ of the people. 

34. She refers to pages 159-214 in Yasurnaru’s book, Miton so 
& 

kindai-ka. . .. which are not part of the article which Gluck cites but 

do not differ i in mood from that article. 

35. Walthall also gives good examples of failure and despair affer the 

uprisings, 
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the import of the ribald irreverence of peasants for their rulers 
narrated in the “Haji shirazu’’ (Knowing no shame) does not 
suggest abject submission.’ Yasumaru does not proclaim 
“the incapacity of commoners to make the leap into the extra- 
ordinarily risky world of contestation and confrontation” ex- 
cept when a leader arose who broke through this barrier. He 
has ‘emphasized how alien protest was for most peasants and 
how difficult it was to transform their passive resentment of 
political policy into direct action.” But while he does mention 
that they were usually ‘submissive, patient, and resigned to 
the inordinately harsh conditions that governed their exist- 
ence,” and often in late Tokugawa *‘would simply perish. | . 
in times of a subsistence crisis’ (Walthall, pp. 23-24), he 
relates such desperate situations to the nature of exploitation 
rather than inherent psychological passivity or lack of leader- 
ship.” Bix would seem to follow Yasumaru as well as James 
C. Scott in arguing that peasants accepted feudal rule from 
their own standpoint in accordance with private goals that were 
not identical with the fiefs. Moreover, they did so while still 
retaining a predisposition to resist feudal oppression’’ (p. 
133).°" He also follows Barrington Moore's argument that a 
predisposition to violence is uncommon ** ‘among ordinary 
members of subordinate or oppressed groups’ © (p. 250, n. 
18). But even so, Bix and Vlastos, and perhaps Walthall as 
well, follow Yasumaru and other Japanese scholars in admir- 
ing the capacity of peasants to organize resistance in times of 
perceived crisis. And crises were not infrequent. Peasants 
might be faced with disaster as a consequence of failure to act 
in the face of increased exactions just as they might meet 
disaster as the result of participation in open challenges to new 
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In the north of Japan and in the country throughout Japan a common 
arrangement was to have a fireplace in the center of the room. A 
kettle was suspended over the fire by a chain, and other kettles were 
huddled around the fire to be heated. Fish and meat were dried on 
an overhead rack, and sometimes hanging from this rack there would 
also be a large cushion of straw that bristled with pointed sticks 
holding tiny skewered fish. 


tax arrangements (Vlastos, p. 141).*" In the fifty-five pages 
that Walthall cites as evidence for Yasumaru’s ‘‘darkly psych- 
ological analysis,” there are many references to the readiness 
of peasants to rebel in order to preserve their means of sub- 
sistence and reproduction. 

Walthall puts a negative gloss on Yasumaru’s note that 
protest was possible only when a leader arose who broke 
through this barrier’ against ‘‘contestation and confronta- 
tion’ (p. 24). Yasumaru does not emphasize the inability of 
peasants to find capable people who would put their lives on 
the line, even though death by torture and execution was the 
common penalty whether or not the peasants’ cause was finally 
determined to be just. 


The special characteristic of such a situation was that, although 
grudges, discontent and partial disaffection among a wide sector of 
the population was becoming stronger, the people had not lost their 
passivity as ruled subjects. In this situation, the reality of the 
misfortunes and sufferings of the people was felt by everyone, but 
a means by which it could be publicly defined and effectively 
eliminated had not yet become clear. The leaders or organizers of a 
rising were those who could break through this stalemate and by 
doing so become the nucleus of the rising, unifying the vitality of 
the broad masses of the people around them.*! 


But Yasumaru is not saying that the peasants always waited for 
leaders to “arise.” Although Bix writes that, “by all ac- 
counts, Hanbei, a common peasant, and Asanojo, an assistant 
headman. . . were the prime movers’’ (p. 73) behind the Ueda 
rising of 1761, Yasumaru indicates that they were asked to lead 
the movement by headmen.”* In the first half of the Tokugawa 
period, headmen had been obliged to lead protests against 
exactions which affected them as directly as their fellow cul- 
tivators. But after the 1720s, headmen were less likely to put 
their privileged positions in jeopardy, and Yasumaru describes 
the diverse origins of rebel leaders in the latter half of the 
period. But while travellers and others ‘‘skilled in public 
affairs,’ ronin, actors, diviners, and other outsiders all con- 
tributed their talents, Yasumaru emphasizes that the real lead- 
ers came from within the communal collective.** While 
Vlastos follows other Japanese scholars in noting that the 
impetus for later uprisings came from the small and disad- 
vantaged cultivators (pp. 66-67), Yasumaru sees a continued 
reliance on the village community as the center of organization 
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36. Yasumaru, Nihon no kindai-ka..., p. 164. See also Burton, 
**Peasant Movements. . .°”, pp. 68-69. 

37. Yasumaru, p. 195. 

38. He adds that ‘noncompliance may have been expressed ‘‘in 
hidden or indirect ways, such as cultural and religious activities.” 
Compare Yasumaru, Nihon no kindai-ka. . ., pp. 172, 197-8. 

39. Quoting Barrington Moore Jr., Injustice-The Social Bases of 
Obedience and Revolt (London & New York: Macmillan Press, 
1978), p. 429. Bix explains that the reasons for submission that Moore 
gives, the danger of violent conflict and the possibility of reprisals, 
‘apply with particular force to Japanese peasants.” 

40. The peasants’ ‘only real hope for mitigation of hardship lay in 
collective response to crisis.” 

41, Yasumaru, Nihon no kindai-ka. . ., p. 198. 

42. Ibid., p. 199. The names and positions given for peasant leaders 
active behind the scenes differ from those used by Bix. 

43. Ibid., pp. 198-203. 


of peasant protest and the social unit from which rebellion 
spread. *‘In the Bakuhan society. . . the enforcement of some 
kinds of expropriation brought common misfortune to people 
in a wide region, and a situation arose in which, as people who 


suffered this common misfortune, the peculiar solidarity [of 


those in declining and wasted villages] could be easily spread 
among the wider population. "*** Yasumaru goes on to say that, 
as the village was the place of shared work and daily life and 
formed a separate unit in the lord's system of taxation and 
administration, it could also be the center of meetings and 
discussions wherein village (or cultivator) interests could be 
expressed. Villagewide meetings (yoriai) would not automati- 
cally promote uprisings, as village leaders who preferred to 
express concerns to the authorities in legal forms usually acted 
to discourage illegal risings. Dealing with such obstacles to 
rebellion, Yasumaru remarks the need for some special stim- 
ulus to bring the collective into open rebellion. But rather than 
looking for leaders to pop out of the suge (rushes), he deals 
with this stimulus in terms of the impetus from traditionally 
active villages. the process of mobilization for protest. and 

“the way in which the people’s aspirations and resentments 
were manifested in the rebelling crowd. 

In her provocative chapter **Tales of Protest, Walthall 
once again criticizes Yasumaru’s interpretation without, I be- 
lieve, fully comprehending it. In her earlier chapter **Chroni- 
cles of Social Disorder.” she extols the chroniclers. usually 
village officials and wealthy peasants, as men of some breadth 
of social vision. They “reminded themselves of their import- 
ance to the general scheme of things and focused attention on 
tangible problems of social control. . . they had a wider vis- 
ion, one capable of taking in the event as a whole. . * And 
yet she seems to ascribe to them the role of commoners, or 
at least faithful recorders of the attitudes of commoners to- 
wards protest movements. Although she uses a broader range 
of materials to delve into *‘commoners’ perceptions” of the 
import of “social disorder’ in other chapters, here she sug- 
gests that the chronicles are fairly realistic portrayals of the 
events themselves. She explains that ‘exaggerations appear 
only in the course of communicating the impact [emphasis 
mine] of what had happened,” while descriptions of the events 
were an attempt ‘to record what had happened in the form they 
[the chroniclers] had first learned of it” (p. 159). 

While Walthall claims some degree of reliability for the 
chronicles, she accuses Yasumaru of confusing ‘‘text with 
event’ in the tales and defining “‘patterns of action’’ that do 
not sound like ‘the deeds of real men” (pp. 179, 191). She is 
correct in claiming that leaders often tried to escape the fate of 
martyrdom (pp. 191-92), and as I have written, ingenious 
devices were sometimes used to hide their identity.*° But 
Yasumaru is not guilty of ignoring this fact. In Walthall’s 
discussion of the pattern of evil represented by the official 
Endo Benzo in tales of the 1786-87 Fukuyama uprising (pp. 
178-82), she does not break through the web of interpretive 
embellishment to tell the story of the events and reveal the 
motives of ruler and peasants as Herbert Bix has done so 





44. Ibid., p. 195. He gives examples of mobilization by leaders going 
from one village to another. 

45. Ibid., pp. 195-212. Quotation at p. 196. 

46. Burton, ‘‘Peasant Struggle. . °°. p. 159. 
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clearly in his book (pp. 115-26). Nor does she show that 
Yasumaru has confused the concept of the evil official with the 
verifiable role of Endo in the uprising that demanded 
ouster. Her details of fanciful a of the acts 
Statements of evil ministers” (pp. 182-86) certainly lead us 
to question the reliability of these acc: unts. but Yasumaru’s 
analysis of common elements of such tales and his argumen 
that “the establishment of the villain called the hero | 
being” hardly demonstrates that he is unaware of the dif 
ence between text and event.” Aware of the limitations of 
the tales, yet convinced that with a knowledge of the storytel- 
lers’ attitudes some historical interpretations of poy spular ideas 
are possible, Yasumaru is Walthall’s precursor int P a 
to discover commoners” perceptions” as dist inet from t 
of the elite who were more likely to record es 
stories about them. 


















Conclusion 


These three works give the peasants a role as actors in the 
political sphere of Tokugawa history. No longer are they 
merely subjects of rule. the targets of policies made by feu 
rulers. The three authors, following their Japanese mentors. 
thus further legitimize the study of the development of peasai SH 
protest and peasant political consciousness. 

The scope of peasant action, of course, was nol 
unlimited, nor was its purpose revolutionary. But as Walthall 
shows, peasants pursued their own goals by defining a 
“Janguage of hardship and seeking responses to entreaties 
and, later, demands for redress of grievances. According to 
Vlastos, they turned the rulers’ pretensions to benevolence to 
their own advantage, although in the process 
ultimate power’’ to the rulers. Vlastos shows 
cessions by rulers were necessary to keep the Bakuhan system 
functioning, but he also describes how peasants made use of 
that exigency to improve their own lot. Out of larger shares of 
their product retained by cultivators came the differentiation of 
Strata about which the three writers have so many interesting 
observations. 

In the work of Bix, Vlastos, and Walthall, we can discern 
the development of a political consciousness among the 
Japanese peasantry that brings imo question Hobsbawn x 
characterization of peasants as ““pre-political’’ people.“ The 
solidarity of the village community (the évodotal). described 
ey l: takes on new dailies as the anal 
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47, Eric Hobsbawm, 
1959). 

48. Vicente L. Rafael, “Fishing, Underwear, and Hunchbacks: 
Humor and Politics in the Philippines, [886 and (983° Salern of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol, 18, No. 3 July~Sept. 1986), p 3. 
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their own interpretations of values imposed on them by rulers. 

All three authors contribute greatly to our understanding 
of the breakdown of peasant class solidarity as economic 
interests diverged and came into conflict. They give many 
intimations of the rise of a new bourgeoisie that was to align 
itself with dissident elements of the feudal ruling class and 
bring about the Meiji Restoration. In failing to differentiate 
between struggles against this new bourgeoisie and challenges 
to the old feudal rulers, Bix’s characterization of peasant 
resistance as “‘progressive’’ loses some of its validity (cf. pp. 
143, 147, 186, 215-16). In the absence of a revolutionary 
program to create an egaiitarian or socialist alternative to the 
feudal order, peasants could not expect to prevent the rise of 
rural capitalism. What they could do, and in fact did do, was to 
help destabilize the feudal order and, in conjunction with the 
destabilizing effects of foreign intrusions and new economic 
forces, necessitate a political reorganization, the only means 
by which the landlord-merchant alliance could retain power. 

While the three works contain many insights into the 
development of peasant political consciousness, perhaps a 
word of caution with regards to the limits of this new aware- 
ness is in order. Yasumaru summarizes much of his research 
thus: 


The masses were above all people concerned with daily sub- 
sistence and were not specialists in significance (imi). Therefore, 
their common sense was an admixture of customs concerning the 
processes of work and daily existence, calculations of ordinary 
benefits and losses and various religious beliefs, and regarding the 
coherence of this world they probably received ready-made ideas 
imprecisely. Problems concerned with social organization and the 
governing superstructure were in a realm where it was difficult for 
those concerned with daily subsistence to ask fundamental ques- 
tions about their significance, and with regard to such problems 
commoners, while receiving the rulers’ myths imprecisely, knew 
even before they were conscious of it that they were forcibly 
prevented from any possibility of heterodox interpretations. In 
such a situation, even if various misfortunes and suffering existed 
in their actual lives, the common people were not predisposed to 
resistance. Their interests in daily subsistence, their acceptance of 
the myths regarding rule, and the fact that the possibility of 
becoming heretics or rebels was forcibly blocked, made resistance 
impossible, and as people concerned with subsistence they would 
not engage in the whole-hearted pursuit of the impossible.*” 


He goes on to say that even in uprisings to do away with evil 
officials, this mode of existence and of thinking regarding the 
vagaries of life was not abandoned. But in their conception of 
the conflict between unjust rulers and themselves as rectifiers 
of the situation, in the definition of a world divided into evil 
and good, their communal consciousness, concepts of benefit 
and loss, and even their awe of conventional authority became 
altered and took on new meaning. The consequences of such 
alteration were apparent in the coercion of whole villages to 
participate, blind adherence to the rebel cause, mass drunken- 
ness and resulting destructiveness, and a level of activity that 
would have been unpredictable even in terms of the aspirations 
and resentments forming the foundations of their everyday 
consciousness.*° It was this level of activity, this ‘‘excess’’ of 





49. Yasumaru, Nihon no kindai-ka. . ., p. 192. 
50. Yasumaru, pp. 193-96. 
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Sixteenth-century Japanese farmers using an ingenious foot-operated 
machine to raise the water level to irrigate their rice paddies 


violence and lawbreaking, which the authorities could not 
comprehend, according to Yasumaru. 

Anne Walthall, Stephen Vlastos, and Herbert Bix have 
done a good job in making the uprisings comprehensible to the 
modern reader. As well as providing succinct descriptions of 
protests led by those whom Ono Takeo called the **unsung 
heroes’ of the Tokugawa period, the three authors deal with 
important social, economic, and political issues, of which 
only a sampling have been discussed here. To gain a much 
better appreciation of these issues, students of feudal systems 
and peasant movements must read the books. 
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Review Essay: 
The Role of Biography in the 
Analysis of Chinese Politics 


by Judith Fay Kornberg 


With the passing of the first generation of Chinese Com- 
munist leaders from active power and the advent of a new 
generation of leaders, confirmed at the Thirteenth Party Congress 
in October 1987, a reassessment of the roles of the founding 
generation has begun and speculation about the role of the next 
generation is rife. This interest in the dominant personalities 
of the formative era, as well as their successors, has manifested 
itself in Western scholarship through publication of several biog- 
raphies of Chinese leaders within the past few years. In addition 
to biographies of Mao, until recently the primary subject of 
full-scale scholarly or popular biographies, this era of reassess- 
ment has encouraged scholars and journalists to seek to under- 
stand the role of leaders other than Mao in the creation of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) and to speculate on the role 
played by current leaders, not only the party chairman or party 
secretary, in the formation of policy. 

Dick Wilson, a journalist with a longstanding interest in 
China, and Jiirgen Domes, the head of the study center for 
China and East Asia at the University of Saarbriicken, West 
Germany, have chosen Zhou Enlai and P’eng Te-huai, respec- 
<- tively, for their studies; Wolfgang Bartke and Peter Schier, of 
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the Institute of Asian Affairs in Hamburg, West Germany, save 
compiled biographies of the members of the Twelfth Central 
Committee; and David Shambaugh, a doctoral candidate and 
lecturer at the University of Michigan, has chosen to focus on 
Zhao Ziyang. 

This increased interest in the role of individual Chmese 
leaders in policy formulation, and the discussion of the q 
in the form of biographies, brings to the fore yet again the 
question of methodology. European and American scholars, 
when writing political biographies, traditionally rely on persona: 
recollections, interviews with family members and profes 
associates, and documentary evidence to place their subje 
within the scales of history. This is usually ac complished within 
the framework of a theoretical approach, whether it be ps | 
history, Marxist analysis, or more conventional approaches! 
as bureaucratic analysis or diplomatic history. While the r 
may be disputed, the tools used for these analyses are r 
available. 

What of the biography of Chinese politic ai leaders? How 
many scholars have managed to obtain interviews of the w 
ranging and evaluative sort needed for accurate biograp! 








































analysis? How much data is available on the family background 
and education of Chinese leaders? How much documentary 
evidence do we have, especially with respect to internecine 
policy disputes? How do we deal with the inevitable disappear- 
ances from public view? More importantly, how do we deal 
with the hagiography endemic to Chinese political biography 
and to the concomitant attribution of negative values to those 
on the losing side of a power struggle? Each of the authors 
under discussion has had to grapple with these questions and 
each has developed more or less distinct and more or less 
effective solutions to the methodological problems cited above. 

Dick Wilson, in his biography of Zhou Enlai, has attempted 
the broadest biography of the four books under discussion. His 
book is akin to biographies we often read of European or Ameri- 
can political leaders, with every known aspect of the subject’s 
life from birth to death as fair game. Of all the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) leaders during the years of struggle to gain 
power and during the formative years of the PRC, Zhou 1s the 
most likely candidate for this treatment. He was the CCP leader 
most accessible to foreign diplomats and foreign journalists. 
Moreover, his mien during these encounters, his aura of civility, 
rationality, and erudition evoked sympathetic responses from 
his interlocutors. Here is a Chinese Communist who could be 
dealt with! Nevertheless, Wilson’s book gives evidence of some 
of the methodological problems cited above. 

Wilson attempts a comprehensive biography of Zhou that 
would be interesting to both general readers and scholars. Yet, 
while the general reader without a knowledge of Chinese history 
or politics might be intimidated by the wealth of detail, scholars 
will undoubtedly be troubled by some seemingly unsupported 
conclusions regarding Zhou’s motivations and behavior, conclu- 
sions that necessarily remain within the realm of speculation. 

For example, Wilson is not adverse to using psychohistory, 
still a controversial tool for the biographer. When the subject 
is a leader of the CCP, psychohistory’s inherent interpretive 
difficulties are even more difficult to deal with. Although an 
Eric Erickson may analyze a figure such as Martin Luther using 
accepted Western psychoanalytic techniques, based on what 
we know about Luther from his writings and the writings of 
his contemporaries, a layperson’s use of a similar technique to 
analyze a Chinese political figure is likely to raise more issues 
than it solves. Methodological problems such as those discussed 
at the beginning of this article are pertinent. While we may 
generally interpret Zhou’s position during a party policy or 
power struggle, we cannot state categorically whether his posi- 
tions at any time reflect his true feeling or the exigencies of 
the moment. And ascertaining Zhou’s feeling and emotions, 
considering the fact that Zhou was notoriously reticent on public 
issues——not to mention private issues-——is likely to be impossi- 
ble. (This is not even bringing into consideration the question 
of whether we should apply Western psychological techniques 
to other cultures——after all, Erickson’s psychohistory of Gandhi 
is generally considered less successful than that of Luther.) 
Without categorically dismissing the use of psychohistory on 
Chinese political figures-— Mao is a considerably more success- 
ful subject because of his visibility, his publicly stated positions, 
and his writings—it must be applied to a figure such as Zhou 
only with the greatest discretion. 

The questions Wilson attempts to answer in his book are: 
What motivated Zhou to reform China? Why did Zhou choose 
Communism? Why did he back Mao without seeking the top 
job himself? Zhou’s reasons for being a nationalist and even 
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for joining the CCP are fairly self-evident considering condi- 
tions in China during his youth, but the reasons for Zhou’s 
willingness to operate within Mao’s shadow are less obvious. 
Wilson attributes Zhou’s motivations to a number of factors, 
including the lack of a father figure in Zhou’s childhood and 
his insecure domestic arrangements, which Wilson believes 
were in part responsible for Zhou’s undisputed ability to play 
both sides of an issue until a clear trend emerged. Wilson also 
pinpoints the Nanchang uprising as a turning point in Zhou’s 
life, after which, because of the melancholy that resulted from 
his failed leadership and his revulsion at the violence engen- 
dered, he tended to shy away from controlling the situation. 
Finally, Wilson believes that Zhou assessed himself as more 
of an administrator than as a policy maker. 


Domes’s biography of P’eng Te-huai serves as a 
model of how political biographies of CCP leaders 
should be written. His analysis of the man within 
the context of the history of the period, his use of 
a general framework for analysis of CCP policy 
formulation to further elucidate P’eng’s battles, 
and his discussion of the person within the image, 
always a problem in biographies of Communist 
leaders, coalesce to form a credible portrayal of 
the person within the context of his times. 


Another question Wilson addresses is why Zhou continued 
to back Mao during and after the Cultural Revolution. One of 
the accepted explanations is that Zhou backed Mao to preserve 
his position and thereby help to moderate the situation. Wilson, 
however, believes that Zhou backed Mao over Liu Shaoqi out 
of a genuine preference for the former. Wilson also believes 
that “confused generals and functionaries” would have been 
willing to cast both Liu and Mao aside if Zhou made a bid for 
power. Both statements are uncorroborated, however, and there- 
fore difficult to assess, albeit fascinating. The problem Wilson 
faces when dealing with such issues is that Zhou’s reticence, 
his lack of obvious political or philosophical core tenets, his 
reputation as a diplomat without equal, and the myth that has 
grown up around him since his death tend to obscure not only 
Zhou’s motivations but also his methods of maintaining power 
and of executing party policy, whether or not he agreed with 
it. Zhou must have possessed a fair amount of ruthlessness to 
survive as long as he did, and it might easily be argued that 
his vacillation was really a method of preserving his position 
whichever way the wind blew. This supposition is as unsupported 
as any of Wilson’s and illustrates the difficulty of assessing 
Zhou’s career. Megalomaniacs make much better subjects for 
biographers. 

Wilson bases his analysis on secondary sources, including 
previous biographies of Zhou that he admits reflect their authors’ 
political views. He supplements these sources with published 
interviews and analyses of those speeches and articles by Zhou 
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Xinhua News Agency 


Chairman Mao Zedong and Premier Zhou Enlai applauding an army athletic competition in the 


rain, 1952 


that are openly available. While the sources are credible, the 
formats used for the footnotes and for the bibliography make 
it difficult to track down the evidence cited to support Wilson’s 
arguments. A comprehensive bibliographical essay, with a sep- 
arate listing of Zhou’s speeches and articles, and the use of 
numbered footnotes rather than footnotes organized by key words 
would have made this book much more valuable to scholars, 
while at the same time not detracting from the work’s accessi- 
bility to the general reader. 

Despite the aforementioned difficulties, Wilson’s contribu- 
tion to the canon is nevertheless important. His is the first 
comprehensive attempt in English to assess Zhou’s life and the 
effect of his actions on the formation of CCP policy and on 
the functioning of the PRC’s state mechanism. Perhaps the 
book will serve as the inspiration for future analyses of the 
effect of Zhou’s words and actions on crucial policy decisions. 
Perhaps, if foreign scholars gain readier access to Zhou’s writing 
and speeches in the future, it will then be possible to substantiate 
more fully Zhou’s conduct and thereby find more concrete 
evidence to buttress speculation on Zhou’s motivations for action. 

Jürgen Domes’s biography of P’ eng Te-huai is considerably 
more successful on a scholarly level than is Wilson’s of Zhou. 
He abjures the trappings of political biography in favor of an 
analysis of P’eng as explicator of various aspects of CCP be- 
havior throughout its history. Thus, Domes frames his biography 
of P’eng around the following questions: 





*This photo is one of sixteen photos of Zhou Enlai in the book under 
review by Dick Wilson, Zhou Enlai: A Biography, photo section after 
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1. “What does P’eng’s early biography reveal for the under 
standing of the mechanisms whereby young rural Chinese 
and officers of the KMT [Kuomintang] army became Marxist- 
Leninists in the 1920s?” 


2. “What does his role during the Chinese civil war tell us 
about the formation of loyalty groups within the PLA 
[People’s Liberation Army]? And what were the mechanisms 
of the development of his loyalty group, if there was one?” 


3. “To what extent did P’eng’s experience as commander-in 
chief of the PVA [People’s Volunteer Army] in Korea influ 
ence the development of his military thought?” 


4. “What were the major elements of his mature military 
thought, doctrines and strategies which influenced the PLA 
from 1954 to 1959—as compared to those of Mao and P’eng's 
successor Marshal Lin Piao?” 


5. “What can his conflict with Mao . contribute to the 
understanding of intra-elite conflict in the PRC?” 


6. “What were the structures of the opposition of P’eng and 
his group to Mao and his relations with other anti-Maoist 
forces in the early 1960s, and how can an understanding of 
these relationships sharpen our analytical tools to understand 
the dynamics of PRC politics?” 


7. “. . . Is a leading communist politician or general viewed 
as an individual, or rather as a symbol— positive or negative 
according to the particular attitudes required of the people 
by their Marxist-Leninist rulers?” 


Rather than relying on character analysis to answer these 
questions, Domes places P’eng both as a person and as a polit- 
ical figure within the context of CCP history. He does this 
through the use of extensive source materials, including Chinese 


newspapers, journals, and periodicals that he analyzes within 
his well-developed framework for the analysis of intraelite con- 
flict in Chinese politics. When Domes discusses P’eng’s moti- 
vations, such as what prompted him to oppose Mao openly, he 
does so not only within the context of individual motivations 
but also within the context of policy disputes. Thus, P’eng is 
seen as opposing Mao because of his distress at conditions in 
the countryside following the Great Leap, because of his con- 
cern over morale within the PLA, and because he felt that many 
in the Politburo, even Mao, might be receptive to his criticisms. 

By reading Domes’s account of P’eng’s life, the reader 
not only gains insight into P’eng’s life story but also into how 
and why people joined the party during the early years, how 
people advanced within the CCP, how power and policy strug- 
gles were waged within the CCP leadership, and how the CCP 
manipulates biography as propaganda. This method of analysis 
is ultimately more challenging and informative on a scholarly 
level than is Wilson’s. 

To give Wilson his due, P’eng is in many ways an easier 
subject of analysis. First, P’eng is invariably described as a 
simple man who spoke his mind whereas the usual sobriquet 
for Zhou is chameleon-like. Second, P’eng not only spoke his 
mind, he put some of his deepest thoughts on paper. In addition 
to the letter of opinion criticizing Great Leap policies, written 
during the Lushan conference, we have the letter of 80,000 
words (which although unpublished has been the subject of 
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much discussion in Chinese publications) and a purported 
autobiography. While hardly comparable to the documentation 
available on many European or American statesmen, or for that 
matter on Mao, Domes'’s subject certainly expressed his opinions 
on the party line forcefully, to his detriment. Zhou, however, 
was generally considered a fencesitter (negatively) or a superb 
conciliator (positively) whose writings generally reflected polit- 
ical outcomes and who avoided creation of an aura around his 
person. . 

P’eng’s image, much more than Zhou’s, has been manip- 
ulated both by the leadership during the Maoist era and by the 
current leadership. As Domes points out, both negative and 
positive images of P’eng, or any other person selected for this 
treatment, become distorted to the point where the actual person 
does not seem to play an important part; yet, “. . . at least 
some grains of fact have to remain for the symbols to be 
created.” Domes is fortunate in that he is able to compare P’eng 
the villain of the Maoist era with P’eng the hero of the Dengist 
era and thereby deduce the essentials of P’eng’s character. Also, 
P’eng was at the center of important policy disputes; when 
writing his biography, an author must ipso facto write of the 
policy disputes that have shaped PRC history from 1949 on. 

Domes’s biography of P’eng Te-huai serves as a model of 
how political biographies of CCP leaders should be written. 
His analysis of the man within the context of the history of 
the period, his use of a general framework for analysis of CCP 
policy formulation to further elucidate P’eng’s battles, and his 
discussion of the person within the image, always a problem 
in biographies of Communist leaders, coalesce to form a cred- 
ible portrayal of the person within the context of his times. 

Domes’s approach is valuable not only to biographers of 
past Chinese Communist leaders, but also to biographers of those 
currently in power. Any attempt to write biographies of Chinese 
leaders currently in power is as difficult or perhaps even more 
difficult than writing biographies of the previous generation. 
After all, the former have risen through the bureaucratic machin- 
ery from relative obscurity to prominence, while the latter were 
revolutionary heroes whose exploits were honored at one time 
or another throughout the nation. Also, the “younger” genera- 
tion is obviously still operating under the guidance and with 
the imprimatur of their elders; their careers are in a sense not 
yet fully realized. Any biography must therefore be viewed as 
an introduction to the political figure, to his or her modus 
operandi to date and the possible implications that may be 
deduced for policy implementation once his or her apprentice- 
ship is complete. 

David Shambaugh, in his analysis of Zhao Ziyang’s provin- 
cial career, has attempted just that by using a mode of analysis 
similar to Domes’s, although necessarily smaller in scale. His 
stated purpose is to “trace Zhao Ziyang’s career development 
from birth to his appointment as Premier in 1980,” and to “. . . 
place Zhao’s career in the broader context of elite mobility in 
the Chinese political system.” As part of the latter question, 
Shambaugh seeks to understand what“. . . Zhao Ziyang’s career 
development tells us about channels of recruitment, credentials 
for advancement, political secularization, and transformation 
of elites in the Chinese political system.” Shambaugh attempts 





*This photo is from the book under review by Jiirgen Domes, P’ eng 
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to do this through analysis of secondary sources in Chinese 
and English and, more importantly, through analysis of Zhao’s 
publicly stated positions on various policy issues. 

Shambaugh’s conclusions regarding the characteristics 
necessary for advancement in the PRC today, and which of 
those characteristics Zhao has or doesn’t have, are hardly surpris- 
ing; yet they bear repeating. He includes the following factors, 
among others: Communist Youth League activities; development 
of a power base within the state or party apparatus, preferably 
the latter; leadership positions in local, provincial, or regional 
government; the inevitable guanxi (connections); professional 
competence; broad understanding of policy issues; visibility; 
and opportunism. 

Zhao’s rise to power, according to Shambaugh, came about 
mainly because of his experience in the party apparatus, his 
connections (to Tao Zhu and later to Deng Xiaoping), his eco- 
nomic expertise, and his successful implementation of innova- 
tive agricultural policies. Shambaugh even cites mass support, 
the raison d’étre of any Communist regime but the one group 
that is rarely discussed in analyses of leadership changes in 
Communist systems, as a factor in Zhao’s accession to the post 
of premier. 

Although Zhao’s rise to power as described by Shambaugh 
seems almost prosaic, that is probably the wave of the future. 
As the picaresque revolutionary generation leaves the scene, 
their replacements will inevitably be less colorful. Chinese 
political biography as a case study, such as Shambaugh’s work, 
rather than as a sweeping summation of an era, as is Domes’s 
biography, will likely become the rule. As such, Shambaugh’s 
work stands as an admirable model for future works. 

For those pundits who enjoy placing their bets on dark 
horses, who enjoy predicting future leaders, based perhaps on 
the factors needed for success as enumerated by Shambaugh, 
Bartke and Schier’s reference work should prove to be a treasure 
trove. They have included brief biographies of the 210 full 
members and the 138 alternate members of the Twelfth Party 
Central Committee (CC). The biographies are preceded by 
useful essays on activities at the last Party Congress, various 
statistical analyses of the composition of the Central Commit- 
tee, and descriptions of the functions and membership of the 
central Advisory Commission and the Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection. Also included are lists of party and state 
functionaries by organizational affiliation and charts delineating 
relationships among the various governmental and party units. 

A valuable reference for those who follow Chinese politics 
closely, the book might have been even more useful had the 
biographical format been expanded somewhat. Each entry is 
divided into a section listing posts held, a brief summary of 
activities prior to 1949, and a chronological listing of activities 
after 1949. While the scope of the book is too large and the 
information available is too scanty to allow more comprehensive 
essays about each and every CC member, the inclusion of a 
discussion of the role played by the most important CC mem- 
bers, both before and after the revolution, would have enhanced 
the usefulness of the book to scholars familiar with the broad 
outlines of Chinese political structures and to students being 
introduced to Chinese politics. 

After reviewing several of the biographies of Chinese polit- 
ical leaders published over the past few years, what may we 
conclude about the role of political biography in the analysis 
of Chinese politics? How may we expect future biographies to 
be written? 
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Zhao Ziyang giving instructions for relief work in the aftermath of an 
earthquake in Pingwa County, Sichuan, in August 1976* 


Based on the works under review, the scholarly trend seems 
to be away from comprehensive biographies and toward case 
studies. Thus an analysis of Hua Guofeng as a transitional 
figure and a discussion of Li Peng’s rise within the bureaucracy 
are more likely to be published than are full-scale biographies 
Even those remaining members of the revolutionary generation, 
with the possible exception of Deng Xiaoping, are unlikely to 
be subjected to a biography similar in style to Wilson’s study 
of Zhou due both to the difficulty of obtaining documentation 
and to their comparatively lower visibility to foreign audiences. 

Paradoxically, these case studies may actually enhance our 
understanding of Chinese politics to a greater degree than would 
the broader style of biography. By keeping a political figure 
within the framework of his time and place, rather than as 
central to his time and place, the ensuing analysis is likely to 
elucidate political and societal processes clearly and to provide 
the basis for further research. Barring the unlikely opening of 
Chinese political archives to the degree that American or 
European archives are open, Chinese bibliographical research 
must remain limited; yet, properly framed, the results can be 
illuminating. 
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Review: 


Japanese Education as Number One 


by John Lie* 


Merry White’s The Japanese Educational Challenge is just 
one more contribution in a series of publications proclaiming 
“Japan as number one.” The scenario is by now depressingly 
familiar: delineate a rose-colored portrait of a Japanese institu- 
tion or practice; contrast it to the sorry state of the United 
States; then draw some policy prescriptions based on the 
Japanese model. In short, prescribe Japanese solutions for Ameri- 
can problems. ! 

The Japanese Educational Challenge follows “the lives of 
children in Japan from conception through the high school years 
and into the university” (p.5). The author attempts to explain 
the Japanese “commitment to children” and to delineate its 
beneficial consequences. The book’s leitmotif is prefigured in 
its subtitle: A Commitment to Children. White writes: “Japan 
[is] a society committed to children and to education. The 
commitment exists at all levels of Japanese society and among 
all its institutions” (p.7). She observes that “The visible out- 
comes of Japanese education and child rearing include stunning 





*I wish to thank Lee Sookjong, Margie Rhee, Yoon Jeong-Ro, and 
especially Leshe Salzinger for their support. 


|. White is not the first Japanologist to stress the importance of edu- 
cation for Japanese society. A decade ago, Edwin O. Reischauer wrote 
in The Japanese: “Nothing, in fact, is more central in Japanese society 
or more basic to Japan’s success than is its educational system.... 
There is no mystery about the vast educational effort in Japan. It not 
only fits with traditional concepts about the importance of formal 
education but is a natural product of the key role of education in 
determining function and status in society” (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1977), pp.167, 171. White's book buttresses such 
claims. 
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THE JAPANESE EDUCATIONAL CHAL- 
LENGE: A COMMITMENT TO CHILDREN, 
by Merry White. New York: Free Press, 1987, 
(available from Macmillan Co., Educational 
Marketing Dept., General Books Divi./5th FI., 
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literacy rates, a highly sophisticated general population, and a 
well-socialized and committed work force” (p.2). The author 
celebrates the Japanese educational triumph in all spheres—in 
the home, the classroom, and the workplace—and for all the 
actors—children, parents (particularly mothers), teachers, and 
politicians. She even rebuts the widely accepted view that 
Japanese education stifles individual initiative and creativity: 
“The outcomes of Japanese routinization are, surprisingly, a 
high degree of analytic and creative problem-solving, as well 
as expressions of divergent points of view” (p.80, emphasis in 
the original). In sum, “we should see Japan as having established 
a new standard.” 

White traces the Japanese “commitment to children” to three 
sources. First, she cites environmental factors that create the 
“scarcity syndrome”: “Among the Japanese a conviction that 
they are living on the very edge is a driving cultural force that 
shapes...household management and parent-child relation- 
ships” (p.12). Traditional Japan, bereft of natural resources, 
necessarily relied on human beings. Children, in particular, 
were valued for their labor and for the support they provided 
their parents in their old age. 

Second, politicians and bureaucrats after the Meiji Restora- 
tion (1868) promoted education as a means of centralizing their 
control and homogenizing the populace. The modernization 
effort emphasized the role of education: “The Meiji-period push 
for a centralized educational system and the postwar readiness 
to stress education as key to social reconstruction have their 
roots in the same consensus that school and learning provide 
the individual with necessary skills and the society with a trained 
and motivated citizenry” (p.65). The modernizing elite believed 
that a successful educational system was critical for Japanese 
prosperity, 

Third, White stresses psycho-cultural variables, especially 


the centrality of the mother-child relationship. She writes: “The 
central human relationship in Japanese culture is between 
mother and child” (p.21, emphasis in the original). White draws 
on Takeo Doi’s concept of amae to characterize the Japanese 
mother-child relationship.* According to White, the concept of 
amae underlies the fundamental differences in American and 
Japanese assumptions about human relationships and personal 
development: “But American concepts of personal development 
from earliest childhood do stress separation and individuation, 
while the Japanese concept of amae comes down on the side 
of the permanence of human relationships, especially with one’s 
mother, where indulgence can be freely given and received” 
(p.25). In sum, White asserts that Japan, as a result of these 
factors, educates its children well and therefore has a success- 
ful and happy population, and that we should learn from the 
Japanese success story. 

The Japanese Educational Challenge is a problematic work 
in many respects. Above all, White’s explanatory framework 
is fraught with difficulties. This failure contributes to her rose- 
colored description of Japanese education and to a misunder- 
standing of its place in Japanese society. These shortcomings 
cast serious doubt on the author’s prescription of Japanese 
solutions to American educational problems. 

The first major problem with White’s analysis is the inade- 
quacy of her discussion of the causes of the alleged “commitment 
to children.” The author’s recourse to “environmental factors” 
is especially suspect. For example, it is not clear why the 
“scarcity syndrome” should lead to an emphasis on formal 
schooling. Labor-intensive peasant households exploit child 
labor, rather than exposing them to “useless” education. The 
underlying problem is the fundamentally ahistorical character 
of her analysis. In particular, trans-historical categories like 
the “scarcity syndrome” and “psycho-cultural” factors are in- 
capable of accounting for fluctuations in the “societal” commit- 
ment to education. White does seem to be aware of this point: 
“Education in the prewar era of the 1930s was closely tied to 
the national mobilization for war” (p.61), such that “by the 
end of the war, there was virtually no coherent schooling” 
(p.62). Nonetheless, her explanatory framework does not reflect 
her recognition of historical change: “When the bottom fell out 
after Japan lost World War IT, schools became the only secure 
source of a future for children, and, as in the Meiji period, the 
need for schools as institutions to develop children for the 
nation’s rebuilding became central in Japanese planning. Par- 
ents were now ready to invest themselves emotionally in their 
children, and this replaced the commitment to a Japanese victory 
in war” (p.62).° 
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2. Amae refers to “the desire to be passively loved.” See Doi Takeo’s 
influential The Anatomy of Dependence (Tokyo: Kodansha Interna- 
tional, 1973). Most analysts use the concept of amae as an ahistorical 
category that applies uniformly to all Japanese, regardless of class, 
gender, or other salient social divisions. Thus it reinforces the belief 
in the existence of a homogeneous, consensual, and immutable 
Japanese national character. See Kawashima’s comments in Otsuka 
Hisao, Kawashima Takeyoshi, and Doi Takeo, “Amae” to shakai 
kagaku (Tokyo: Kdébund6, 1976), chap. 1. 

3. The major source of continuity from prewar to postwar Japan was 
the Ministry of Education, whose officials still maintained their prewar 
educational philosophy. This manifests itself time and again, as for 
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White’s emphasis on benign political motivation behind the 
promotion of education is misleading. The Meiji government's 
commitment to education stemmed from the desire to bund 
loyal imperial subjects under the emperor ideology (tent 
and a work force to meet industrial and military needs.” ] 






security laws with their restrictions on freedom of spee 
thought; on the other side was the conformist education that 


blocked the growth of a free consciousness and purposive ac- 
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tivity for political ends.” In fact, the success of postwar edu- 


pa 


cation (e.g., “democratization”) did depend on politics. But 
White underplays the intense conflict in the politics of postwar 
education. The vision of an educational system promoted Oy 
the state and corporations to produce a “conformist,” 


“nationalist,” and “disciplined” work force is fundamentally a 


odds with the vision of “open,” “democratic.” and “humanistic” 













education advocated by Nikky6s6 (the Japan Teachers’ Unie) 





Therefore, the Japanese “commitment to children” 
is largely a manifestation of the drive for educe- 
tional credentials, not to a more humane vision of 
education. Thus White transmutes the reality of un- 
equal opportunity and the diploma disease into the 
myth of meritocracy and universal contentment. 





and progressive forces in Japanese society. Indeed, many of 
the democratic and egalitarian achievements are due to the 
efforts of Nikkyösö, working in tandem with progressive politi- 
cians and citizens in conflict with the central state bureaucracy 
and conservative politicians.” 
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University of California Press, 1983), chap. 7. On the cons : 
governmental educational policy, see Ota Takashi, ed., Sengo Aimon 
kyéiku-shi (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1978), especially p. 250%. 


White's problematic explanatory framework leads to my sec- 
ond major criticism. The author consistently stresses the posi- 
tive aspects of Japanese education while neglecting significant 
shortcomings. For example, her claim about the beneficial ef- 
fects of the educational system for mothers is dubious. Even 
as she realizes the difficulties women encounter in pursuing 
their own careers (e.g., the lack of institutional support, such 
as an adequate day-care system), she merely notes the generally 
contented lot of kyéiku mama (mothers committed to their chil- 
dren's education). She asserts: “Throughout, the mother wants 
to prepare her child to succeed in the world outside the home— 
the child’s success is her success” (p.99), This view is chal- 
lenged by some figures in a 1979 government survey. The 
percentage of American parents responding that “child rearing 
is enjoyable” is 49.8 percent, while the comparable figure is 
only 19.8 percent for Japanese.’ 

In addition, other evidence suggests Japanese children are 
not as happy as White asserts they are. The percentage of 
Japanese children who find home life “very enjoyable” is less 
than half that for American respondents.” Nonetheless, she 
portrays children as a uniformly happy group. White gives only 
cursory treatment to problems that attract the Japanese and 
American media, such as ijime (bullying among children), the 
notorious examination hell, and the proliferation of extra-school 
instructional apparatuses (the Holy Trinity of katei kydshi [per- 
sonal tutor], juku [cram school], and yobiké [cram school for 
ronin, or those who have failed to gain entrance to the university 
of their choice]). She does not remark on such problems as the 
fact that, according to surveys, close to 90 percent of middle 
school students wish that teachers would judge them beyond 
“just test scores,” while over 80 percent claimed to be preoc- 
cupied by impending high school examinations.” White seems 
oblivious to the intensely competitive atmosphere generated by 
schooling dominated by transcripts and test scores. 

Further, White fails to distinguish between groups within 
the student population. She thereby neglects the shameful edu- 
cational conditions and the lack of opportunities for handicap- 
ped, minority, and other “deviant” students. '” Most strikingly, 
much of her discussion ignores outright the inferior trajectory 
for one-half of the population, namely women. |' 

The third major problem with White’s argument is her benign 
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(Tokyo: Domesu Shuppan, 1979). 
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view of the Japanese educational system and its role in Japanese 
society at large. This is particularly striking in the author’s 
acceptance of the “meritocratic ideology”: “The reason why 
Japanese industry works and why Japanese schools teach, why 
workers don’t quit and why children don’t drop out of school, 
is that what is most wanted out of life—stability, security and 
support-—~are acquired through effort and commitment. This 
lesson is taught to the young, at home and at school” (p.49). 
The meritocratic ideology teaches that “motivation and effort” 
determine career outcome, independent of social background. 
The pillar of the myth is, of course, the examination system. 
But the rising importance of the examination apparatus makes 
access to the discretionary income necessary for extra schooling 
increasingly influential in educational and, therefore, labor mar- 
ket outcomes. In this regard, Ishida Hiroshi convincingly de- 
monstrates in a further study a definite trend toward educational 
inequality in Japan. He argues that Japanese educational out- 
come is more dependent on “family background” than is the 
case for the United States.'* The pervasive “commitment to 
education” is largely a creation of the corporate and state 
bureaucracy’s recruitment policy, which fills vacancies from 
elite schools, admission to which is, in turn, regulated by the 
examination system.'* Therefore, the Japanese “commitment 
to children” is largely a manifestation of the drive for educa- 
tional credentials, not to a more humane vision of education. 
Thus White transmutes the reality of unequal opportunity and 
the diploma disease into the myth of meritocracy and universal 
contentment. 

In spite of her rose-colored view of Japan, White is right to 
stress the need for educational reform in the United States. For 
serious educational reform to occur, however, we will need a 
critical examination of our own educational system, and ulti- 
mately of our own society. '* Instead, The Japanese Educational 
Challenge, in contributing to the ideology of “Japan as number 
one,” does little to promote reform in the United States, al- 
though it may aid the conservative effort to maintain the status 


quo in Japan. * 








12. Ishida, “Educational Credentials, Class, and the Labor Market,” 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1986 (forthcoming 
from London: Macmillan, 1989). Cf. William K. Cummings, Educa- 
tion and Equality in Japan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1980), p.xiii; and Rob Steven, Classes in Contemporary Japan (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p.289. 


13. Thus there seems to be a reversion to the prewar educational 
system, where the examination system was established explicitly to 
sort out the elites. See Amano Ikuo, Shiken no shakai-shi (Tokyo: 
Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1983), especially chapter 10. 

14. In this regard, see the pathbreaking work by Samuel Bowles and 
Herbert Gintis, Schooling in Capitalist America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1976). 
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Introduction 


by Douglas Allen 


Three years ago various Asian scholars who had been 
active in the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars (CCAS) 
and in the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars (BCAS) began 
discussing the possibility of doing something special for the 
twentieth anniversary issue of the Bulletin. What evolved was 
an extremely ambitious and significant project resulting in the 
publication of this triple-sized issue of BCAS 

It was not difficult to select Indochina as the focus for 
this commemorative issue. The beginning of the Statement of 
Purpose of CCAS reads: “We first came together in opposition 
to the brutal aggression of the United States in Vietnam and 
to the complicity or silence of our profession with regard to 
that policy.” The tenth anniversary issue of BCAS (October— 
December 1978), edited by Jayne Werner, had focused entirely 
on Vietnam. How should we now approach the subject matter 
of Vietnam/Indochina? 

Over the years many of us repeatedly noticed what seemed 
to be a serious vacuum in the scholarship on Indochina, a void 
with dire consequences. For example, a teacher offering a 
course on the literature of the Vietnam War or an Asian studies 
course in which one or two weeks are devoted to Indochina, 
or a student curious about U.S. policy during the Indochina 
War or U.S. relations with Indochina since 1975, might ask us 
to recommend one good comprehensive article providing 
background information on the history, lessons, and present 
situation. There are a few good recent publications, such as 
Gabriel Kolko’s Anatomy of a War and George McT. Kahin’s 
Intervention, but most teachers, students, and general readers 
have neither the time nor motivation to read such major works. 
And most highly specialized books, of course, do not present 
the desired comprehensive overview. One of the consequences 
of this absence of progressive, widely accessible, scholarly 
literature on the United States and Indochina has been to make 
it easier for the U.S. government and the mass media, some- 
times working with scholars with a long history of complicity 
in U.S. governmental, military, and corporate policies, to re- 
write the history of the Indochina War and to undo the valuable 
lessons learned through many years of painful struggle. 

Our proposal for this anniversary issue on Indochina was 
to avoid publishing the more usual rather narrow and technical 
articles directed primarily to a readership of specialists in Asian 
studies and instead publish articles presenting a general intro- 
duction, comprehensive overview, and summing up of the les- 
sons of the Indochina War and its aftermath, accessible not 
only to Asia specialists but also to the interested general reader. 


We would publish comprehensive overviews of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, the relation of U.S. Indochina policy to U S. 
policy throughout the world, the antrwar movement in the 
United States and within the field of Asian studies, and the 
literature and movies on Vietnam. We also hoped to have articles 
on U.S. and Vietnamese veterans of the Vietnam War, although 
these articles never materialized. 

This project proved to be more ambitious, challenging, 
and time-consuming than anticipated. Rather than soliciting 
manuscripts from Indochina scholars ın terms of their current 
specialized research interests, -Ngo Vinh Long and I usually 
had to ask authors to formulate entirely new manuscripts in 
terms of the rationale of this commemorative issue. This often 
raised issues, such as the tension between scholarship and ac- 
tivism and between writing for specialists in one’s field and 
communicating with a wider readership, issues that have been 
central to debates within CCAS and BCAS. Some authors, both 
in terms of their academic training and the recognition and 
rewards within their fields, are understandably more comforta- 
ble writing for Asian specialists and view efforts to communi- 
cate with others as a watering-down or compromise of their 
scholarly standards, rather than a somewhat different form of 
communication requiring just as much intelligence, skill, and 
rigor. We also wanted, as much as possible, to have the articles 
cohere, and this placed additional burdens on mdividual authors. 

On the whole, authors, both because of their own priorities 
and concerns and their commitment to this project, devoted a 
tremendous amount of time and energy to their manuscripts 
Many of the manuscripts grew to near-monograph length. Ngo 
Vinh Long and I considered the first four comprehensive pieces 
the foundational articles for this issue: Vietnam by Ngo Vinh 
Long, Cambodia by Michael Vickery, Laos by Carol and Ran- 
dall freson, and U.S. domestic and foreign policy. particularly 
in relation to Indochina and Central America, by Noam 
Chomsky. Chomsky’s piece was followed quite naturally by an 
interview with Daniel Ellsberg focusing on United States in- 
volvement in Vietnam and Central America and what citizens 
can do about it, which in turn was amplified by an overview 
of the antiwar movement in the United States by George 
Vickers, and then my own account of the effects of the war on 
Western scholars of Asia. 

Since there has been such a proliferation of literature on 
the Vietnam War, recent movies on the war having a tremendous 
cultural impact, and university courses focusing on the Vietnam 
experience, we decided to include articles in each of these 


areas: Marvin Gettleman’s essay surveying much of the Vietnam 
literature; two essays on films on the Vietnam War, and Nina 
Adams’s essay on teaching about the Vietnam War, followed 
by syllabi from a variety of courses on the war. And since all 
of our authors hope for reconciliation between the peoples of 
Indochina and the United States, Merle Ratner’s summary of 
the growing U.S.-Indochina friendship movement is a valuable 
addition to our issue. 

The last part of this commemorative issue focuses entirely 
on the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars: Our past and 
present managing editors offer some reflections on their roles 
in the development of our journal, members of our editorial 
board introduce themselves, and we provide an index and guide 
to all of the articles published in BCAS during the past twenty 


S. 

Special thanks must be given to my coeditor and dear 
friend, Ngo Vinh Long, for his enthusiastic support and collab- 
oration in working on this commemorative issue; to those au- 
thors who had to be more flexible and more understanding and 
had to devote much more time and effort than they anticipated 
when they agreed to do an article for this anniversary issue; 
and especially to Bill Doub, Nancy Doub, and Jay Dillon, 
without whose dedication the Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars could not survive, much less flourish. 


by Bill and Nancy Doub 


We would like to express our deepest appreciation to Doug 
Allen and Ngo Vinh Long for guest editing this twentieth anni- 
versary commemorative issue. They are prime examples of 
editors who have made an enormous difference—-no way would 
this issue have come into being without Doug’s vision, painstak- 
ing persistence, and cheerful optimism in the face of seemingly 
endless setbacks; or without Ngo Vinh Long’s encouragement 
and expertise as a consultant every step of the way, or his 
coming through so brilliantly in the end. This issue also 
wouldn’t be what it 1s without the incredible contributions of 
graphics made by John Spragens, Jr., Ngo Vinh Long, Doug 
Allen, and Carol and Randall Ireson, and the sharing of particu- 
larly treasured photos by Daniel Ellsberg and Chuck Cell—not 
to mention the many pictures of themselves the editors were 
able to come up with. In addition, we are grateful to the many 
people whose contributions to the Bulletin’s recent fund-raising 
campaign have helped provide enough financial cushion for us 
to not bring the Bulletin to ruin (we hope) by “following our 
bliss” on this project. Their contributions and the basic indepen- 
dent structure of BCAS have allowed us to go with what we 
felt was intrinsically mght for the lengths of articles and our 
choices of graphics, rather than doing the practical “reasonable” 
thing. 

The heart and soul of the issue, of course, are the articles 
themselves We would like to join Doug Allen in thanking the 
authors for their tremendous effort in writing and revising their 
articles with this commemorative issue in mind, and we would 
also like to thank the authors and publishers who kindly allowed 
us to reprint their previously published articles. We are very 


pleased with the consistently high quality of the articles, and 
fee] we are very fortunate to have people who are among the 
best ın their fields writing for us or letting us use their work. 

In the course of editing the articles we discovered that 
thev have a common theme running through them, something 
we find remarkable since they were written independently of 
one another. Of course Doug Allen and Ngo Vinh Long’s selec- 
tion process may have a lot to do with acommon theme emerging, 
but if Doug or Long had this theme in mind all along, they 
certainly made no mention of it. At any rate, we would have 
chosen this theme for the issue if we had thought of it, and we 
feel it is worth elaborating on here 

Again and again the articles encourage us to look at the 
Vietnam/Indochina War from the perspective of the indigenous 
peoples involved, to get away from our ethnocentric world view 
and typical focus on why and how the United States got involved 
and how our involvement affected us at home. The overviews 
of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos say by their very existence 
and ın their contents that these countries have their own histones 
and agendas. Chomsky uses a quote at the beginning of his 
piece to point out the absurdity of Americans now saying that 
the war affected us as much and as importantly as it affected 
the Indochinese, and then goes on to show how we Americans 
have repeatedly avoided facing the enormity of both our real 
intentions and what we have actually done to other people. 
Ellsberg’s interview describes some of the events that contrib- 
uted to his being able to see the war from the perspective of 
the Vietnamese he was fighting, and ends with him pleading 
for us to honor other countries’ rights to independence, to 
choose their own paths. Gettleman builds his whole article 
around a version of Cartesianism that reduces “a country with 
a rich and complicated historical tradition stretching back cen- 
turies to a mere episode in U.S foreign policy,” and maintains 
that only with the arrival of a third generation of scholars who 
can usually read the indigenous languages and can view the 
war from the other side-——-why they won, as opposed to why 
we lost-—only then can there be truly comprehensive scholarship 
on the war. The discussions of the films focus on how most of 
these Western films on the war are merely American “coming 
of age” stories that happen to take place during the Vietnam 
War, or speak to our need to transform our repressed guilt over 
the Vietnam War by seeing ourselves as the victims rather than 
the aggressors, both of which approaches downplay the role of 
the Vietnamese and ignore the political-social context of the 
war, particularly the context for the Vietnamese. 

Of course we also have the articles on the antiwar move- 
ment in the United States and how the war affected Western 
scholars of Asia, but these articles do not really run counter 
to the overall theme of the issue since they speak of those 
people in the United States who struggled hard and sometimes 
sacrificed much to get people to see American involvement in 
Southeast Asia from a different perspective, more often than 
not from the kind of perspective asked for in the other articles. 
And although the article on the growing U.S.-Indochina 
friendship movement focuses on activities in the United States, 
the whole point of it 1s to increase ties with Indochina and 
encourage us to get to know one another as people. 

We are very pleased that our twentieth anniversary issue 
has arrived at a theme that counterbalances the currently more 
common way of viewing the Vietnam/Indochina War. The im- 
portance of this theme is not to be underestimated, since it is 
all too easy to kill faceless enemies and apparently that is just 


what the Indochinese were to many of the decision makers in 
Washington. As Ellsberg noted on TV shortly after releasing 
the Pentagon Papers, 


The fact 1s that in the seven to ten thousand pages of this study, I 
don’t think there ıs a line in them that contains an estimate of the 
likely umpact of our policy on the overall casualties among the 
Vietnamese, or the refugees to be caused, the effects of defoliation 
in an ecological sense... That says nothing, more or less, than 
[that] our officials never did concern themselves, certainly in any 
formal way or in writing, and I think in no informal way either, 
with the effect of our policies on the Vietnamese.’ 


This conclusion was backed up by Robert Scheer when he wrote 
that he was “weary of reading the Pentagon Papers over and 
over. As yet I have not found a single instance of an individual 
inside the U.S. government who reckoned the death of Vietnam- 
ese people a ‘cost’ of the bombing”: 


. . The only reference I can find to Vietnamese casualties is a 
memo prepared by McNamara and his aides after they had turned 
against the bombing in May of 1967 He began by stating “the 
primary costs, of course, are U.S. lives,” [and then he continued] 
“ . . an Important but hard-to-measure cost ıs domestic and world 
opinion There may be a limit beyond which many Americans and 
much of the world will not permit the United States to go The 
picture of the world’s greatest superpower killing or seriously 1mjur- 
ing 1,000 non-combatants a week while trying to pound a tiny 
backward nation into submission over an issue whose merits are 
hotly disputed is not a pretty one ” 


It is chilling indeed that there appear to be few references to 
the effects of the war on the Vietnamese in the forty-seven 
volumes of the Pentagon Papers, and downright shocking if 
this comment by McNamara is actually the only reference to 
Vietnamese casualties, especially since McNamara’s stated con- 
cern here is not with the casualties in themselves but in the 
effect the causualty rate might have on American and world 
opinion. Obviously this kind of thinking must go—-we must 
not allow ourselves any more faceless enemies—past, present, 
or future. It is thus of major importance that we come to know 
other peoples as human beings and societies existing in their 
own right, outside of our conceptualization of them in relation 
to ourselves. 

With this in mind our selection of graphics has been heavily 
weighted on the side of showing Indochinese and other indig- 
enous people as opposed to the Americans who were or are 
involved. We have included many truly gruesome shots because 
we want people to see and feel how awful it was, or in some 
cases, is. But we have tried to balance these with pictures 
showing everyday life and the beauties of the countryside and 
the people, and particularly pictures celebrating courageous 
resistance and the triumph of the human spirit. Along these 
lines we have included some graphics from earlier issues of 
the Bulletin as a tribute to the Bulletin’s twenty years of trying 
to tell it like it is. And we have a few shots showing what has 
become of some people who were deeply affected by the war. 





1. Both this statement and the one by Robert Scheer that follows are 
from Robert Scheer, “The Language of Torturers,” SunDance (Aug — 
Sept., 1972), pp. 33, 39, and 41 (reprinted in Robert Scheer, Thinking 
Tuna Fish, Talking Death: Essays on the Pornography of Power [New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1988]). 


Terrible things happened twenty years ago and are still happen- 
ing today, but we would like this issue to emphasize our potential 
for growth and recovery We would like this twentieth anniver- 
Sary issue to celebrate people’s ability to look directly into the 
face of evil, admit responsibility and guilt when they exist, 
and move on to working for a better world [Er 
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Vietnam: The Real Enemy 


by Ngo Vinh Long 


Vietnam is a country of about 128,000 square miles, 
stretching more than 1,200 miles from the southern boundary 
of China along the eastern coast of the Indochinese peninsula 
and curving into the Gulf of Siam between the eighth and ninth 
parallels. About 80 percent of the country 1s mountainous, and 
about 90 percent of its population has been living in the lowland 
areas for a long time. In fact, the bulk of Vietnam’s population— 
which increased from an estimated 10 million by the time the 
Vietnamese court surrendered all of Vietnam to the French in 
1884 to about 21 million by the beginning of World War II, 
then to close to 53 million by the time of the last census in 
1980 and to more than 65 million in 1989-—has been crowded 
into the two proverbial rice baskets of the Red River Delta ın 
the north and the Mekong River Delta ın the south 

The central part of the country, traditionally referred to 
by the Vietnamese as the shoulder pole for carrying the two 
rice baskets, is a narrow strip of land that extends from near 
the nineteenth to the twelfth parallel with such poor soil and 
unfavorable climate that many of the people there have tor a 
long time lived off the rock quarries and the salt fields. Prover- 
bially, ın this region dogs are said to eat stones, and chickens 
rock salts Worse still, on this narrow strip of land from 1965 
until the end of 1972 the United States dropped more than 2 
million tons of bombs—-about equal to the total amount of 
bombs dropped on all fronts during World War II—and deliv- 
ered about 3 million tons of high explosives through artillery 
strikes, and hundreds of thousands of tons of chemicals. The 
resulting destruction has kept the population density there much 
lower than that of the northern and southern regions 

In general, however, as a result of the unprecedented de- 
struction by the bombings (close to 5 million tons) and the 
artillery strikes (about 7 million tons) there is now only about 
one acre of cultivated surface for every six to seven Vietnamese 
in all regions of the country. This 1s after about 3 million acres 
of land have been reclaimed since 1975 at great costs in both 
financial and human terms because of the millions of tons of 
unexploded mines and ammunition in the ground In the south- 
ern half of the country where the United States declared that 
it came to “nahon-build,” American bombing—which amounted 


to over 1,000 pounds of explosives for each man, woman, an 
child——-also was heavily responsible for over 10 million refugee 
and up to 2 million deaths out of a total estimated populatio: 
of 19 million by 1972. 

What seems quite fantastic to most observers of Vietnan 
is how such a tiny country, which is so stretched out bot 
geographically and economically, could have stood up to th 
American military onslaught. What made the population ther 
fight on 1n spite of such tremendous destruction and dislocation 
The explanation by American policy makers and mainstrear 
scholars has been that the South Vietnamese had been coerce: 
and terrorized by the North Vietnamese communists and thei 
henchmen in the South, the Viet Cong The North Vietnamese 
in turn, were egged on by the Red Chinese. U.S. presider 
Lyndon B. Johnson, for example, explained on 7 April 1965 
“Over this war—and all Asia—is another reality: the deepenin 
shadow of Communist China. The rulers in Hanoi are urge: 
on by Peking.” 

While it has been convenient for American policy maker 
and mainstream historians to refuse to acknowledge the rez 
enemy against whom they were fighting ın order to justify th 
American war effort as well as the failure of that effort, man 
serious students of Vietnamese history have realized over th 
years that the total disregard of the realities of Vietnam ha 
doomed the American intervention from the start. Joseph Bul 
tinger, an early mentor of President Ngo Dinh Diem of th 


l Relief and Rehabilitation of War Victims in Indochina, Part IV 
South Vietnam and Regional Problems, hearing before the Subcommit 
tee to Investigate Problems Connected with Refugees and Escapee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 93rd Congres 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 8 For a brief referenc 
on statistics of U S. bombings, see James Pinckney Harrison, Th 
Endless War. Vietnam's Struggle for Independence (New Yor} 
McGraw Hill, 1983), pp. 3-4, 276-77. 


2. Quoted in ibid., p 4. 
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In U Minh District in the Mekong Delta the rivers and canals reach the front porches of every home. 
They provide wash water and transportation, and a supply of fish as well. The bulk of the population 
of Vietnam lives either in the Mekong River Delta in the south or the Red River Delta in the north. 


so-called Republic of Vietnam (“South Vietnam,” as American 
policy makers called it since 1954, although no Vietnamese 
anywhere ever used the term themselves) and a noted Vietnam 
historian, wrote in 1977: 


It is bad enough not to take into consideration that the Vietnam- 
ese people had struggled for over two thousand years against being 
absorbed by China, and had for almost one hundred years fought 
against colonial rule in order to regain independence. Much worse 
still was not to know, or knowingly to disregard, the fact that as 
a result of French colonial policies in Indochina the whole of 
Vietnam had become Communist by the end of World War II. 

I say the whole of Vietnam, not only the North—something 
which, in spite of thirty years of French and American propaganda, 
remains an undeniable historical fact.’ 


I. French Conquest and Consequences: 1850-1945 


Although a number of books have detailed the long struggle 
of the Vietnamese against the French that finally led to the 
triumph of the revolutionary forces in 1945,* it is necessary to 





3. Joseph Buttinger, Vietnam: The Unforgettable Tragedy (New York: 
Horizon Press, 1977), p. 17. 


4. Helen B. Lamb, Vietnam’s Will to Live: Resistance to Foreign 
Aggression from Early Times Through the Nineteenth Century (New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1972); David G. Marr, Vietnamese Anti- 
colonialism 1885—1925 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971); Huynh Kim Khanh, Vietnamese Communism, 1925—1945 
(ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986); Wilfred Burchett, 
Catapult to Freedom: The Survival of the Vietnamese People (London: 
Quartet Books, 1978). 


summarize a few pertinent facts here in order to give the reader 
a background for a better understanding of developments since 
the end of World War II. 

On 31 August 1850 a French naval squadron came to the 
central part of Vietnam and attacked the port city of Da Nang, 
partly because it was most accessible by sea and partly because 
it was only about thirty-five miles south of the imperial city 
of Hue. This started a war of colonial conquest which, aided 
by the policy of appeasement by the Vietnamese court, resulted 
in the takeover of the country in stages unti! its total annexation 
by the French in 1884. There were at least three reasons for 
the appeasement policy. First, the Nguyen court at the time 
was so unpopular that there was an average of 400-600 revolts 
and peasant uprisings against it per year. Hence the court wanted 
to reserve all its resources and energy for putting down these 
uprisings, which it perceived as the main threats to its survival 
Second, the court did not fully understand the intentions of the 
French, thinking that since they came from so far away they 
would be interested only in obtaining certain trade advantages 
rather than conquering the country and occupying it by force. 
Third, the imperial forces, which marched in tight formations 
into battles, were no match for the long-range French rifles and 
cannons, and so the court thought it should avoid casualties for 
its own troops as well as buy time by making compromises 
with the French. But appeasement only whetted the appetite 
of the French, and as a result they kept on forcing the court to 
make one territorial concession after another, starting with the 
southern provinces of the Mekong Delta 

The people and the scholars continued to fight back, how 
ever, using guerrilla tactics to frustrate the French, in spite of 
the fact that the court, under treaty obligations to the French, 
ordered all popular resistance groups to withdraw from the 
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conceded provinces. The quality of the popular resistance can 
be seen in the following account of a French historian and an 
on-the-spot eyewitness in 1861, at the beginning of the intense 
armed struggle in the Saigon—Bien Hoa area, foreshadowing 
the experiences that American GIs were to encounter more than 
100 years later: 


One would like to put the finger on the main cause for the appearance 
of these bands which, during the rainy season, seemed to circulate 
freely around our columns, behind them when they advanced, 
ahead of them when they returned to their point of departure. They 
seemed to come up out of the ground. We imagined that there 
must be some central point from which they fanned out, some 
point where they had food and other supplies. That is why we 
concentrate on Bien Hoa. After Bien Hoa—Vinh Long. The fact 
is that the center of resistance was everywhere, subdivided ad 
infinitum, almost as many times as there were Annamites. It would 
be more exact to consider each peasant fastening a sheaf of rice 
as a resistance center. The trouble with fighting on a terrain where 
the enemy can live and hide is that the war becomes personal: it 
changes its aim and name—and becomes repression.’ 


From 1861 to 1897 popular armed struggles, organized by var- 
ious scholars and local leaders, raged on in spite of a combina- 
tion of repression by the French and the court. But since the 
court had betrayed the people and robbed them of the only 
possibility for unified actions on a nationwide scale, almost all 
popular armed struggles were suppressed by 1897. From then 
until the beginning of World War I the French were able to 
firmly establish their colonial structures for the political dom- 
ination and economic exploitation of the country.° 

Administratively the French divided Vietnam into three 
regions, or “countries” (pays) as they called them. The southern 
region, which extends from the southernmost tip of the penin- 
sula to the twelfth parallel and which was now called Cochin 
China, became a direct French colony and was ruled by a French 
“governor.” The central and northern regions, renamed Annam 
and Tonkin respectively, became “protectorates”—-in other 
words, the French “residents” in Hue and Hanoi were now 
supposedly ruling these regions through the Vietnamese court 
and the traditional elites. In fact, however, they had stripped 
the court of almost all of its power, including all residual rights 
over the land. 


Landgrabbing and Landlessness 


In the century before the French arrived, the distribution 
of wealth in the country was not as equitable as the names of 
the Nguyen land policy suggested: “equal-field land system” 
(quan dien che) or “personal share land system” (khau phan 
dien). Nevertheless, every family had land to till that it could 
call its own. As soon as the French occupied a certain area 
after fierce struggles by the local residents, they would con- 
fiscate the land belonging to the population and give this land 
out to themselves and their Vietnamese “collaborators.” Tens 





5. Leopold Pallu, Histoire de I’ Expedition de Cochinchine en 186] 
(Paris, 1864), quoted in ibid., pp. 83—84. 

6. See Ngo Vinh Long, Before the Revolution: The Vietnamese Peas- 
ants Under the French (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1973) and Viet- 
namese Women in Society and Revolution: The French Colonial Period 
(Cambridge: Vietnam Resource Center, 1974.) 


of thousands of acres of peasants’ lands changed hands this 
way. Many of the French owned from 3.000 to 70,000 acres 
of land. But even after several decades of expropriation and 
usurpation by the French and their Vietnamese collaborators, 
most peasants still owned their own land. 

After the turn of the century, however, the French and the 
collaborators increased their theft of the peasants’ land. Rice 
exporting was the biggest and most profitable way of making 
money for the French and the Vietnamese ruling class. By the 
twenties and ele over a of m ae in Bia and 






who Gamed any Jend owned next to nothing. Th Ce OC ain China 
about 75 percent a the peasant population v Was TRNA ar d 


all landowners) aaa almos nothing. een to official 
French statistics, at least 44 percent of the land in Tonkin, 39 
percent of the land in Annam, and 88 percent of the land in 
Cochin China was owned by landlords, 





The United States also regarded as irrelevant the 
consistent and repeated reports by iis own intelli- 
gence and other sources that reached the highest 
levels of government in Washington that Ho Chi 
Minh was first and foremost a nationalist, thas 
there was great mass support for his government, 
and that there was no alternative to this government 
and no hope of crushing the determination of Viet- 
namese people to safeguard their independence. 





Because most Vietnamese peasants became landless or 
nearly so, they had to work as agricultural laborers and as 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers. Agricultural workers were 
wage laborers. Most of them owned no land and were unabie 
to become tenants or sharecroppers. Most of the smali landlords 
used agricultural workers, while many medium and all big 
landlords used tenant farmers and sharecroppers. By the late 
1920s and early 1930s tenant farmers and sharecroppers wor ed 
about half of the cultivated surface in Tonkin and Annam. 
French estimates showed that in Cochin China some 80 percent 
of the paddies were worked by tenants and sharee: yppers. A 
large portion of the remainder was worked by wage laborers. 

In Tonkin, and generally in Annam, tenant farmers had 
to give the landlords approximately half their gross income (in 
cash or in kind, depending on the terms) and had to pay for 
all the expenses of cultivation. The sharecropper, meanwhile, 
had to pay from 50 to 70 percent of his crops, besides af! 
production costs. Then there were expensive gifts and services 
to landlords. Tenant farmers and sharecroppe 

























ers who did mot 
bring gifts or provide services frequently enough would fall 
out of favor. 

In Cochin China, the terms of tenancy were as bad as in 
the other regions. There was relatively little sharecropping: 
tenancy was the ubiquitous fact of life. Rents typically ranged 
from 50 to 70 percent and yet, as Le thi Huynh Lan. a reporter 








for Phu Nu Tan Van [New literature on women] wrote in 1929, 
that was not enough: 


But this is not all, since the landlords do not let the tenants go 
freely tilling the land and gathering the paddies to pay the rent. 
They force the tenants to work for a whole month without any 
compensation. They force them to borrow 50 piasters which is to 
be paid by 100 gia [forty liters each, or 300 piasters at the current 
price] of paddy rice at harvest time [that is, six months later.] They 
force them to present white rice for offerings during holidays in 
the fifth month... . 

When the harvest comes, the landlords send their thugs to 
guard the threshing grounds. As soon as the rice is threshed, the 
thugs clean up everything. What is left for the tenants are the piles 
of hay. All they can do is hold their brooms and rakes and look 
on with tears in their eyes. . . . Any tenant who lacks good manners 
{that is, those who protest] would immediately have his house 
pulled down and would be evicted from the estate... . What I 
have just told you is only one-tenth of what actually happens. There 
are many more things piling up on the tenants’ heads . . . ' 


The situation in Annam and Tonkin was summarized by 
Truong Chinh and Vo Nguyen Giap, who later became the 
secretary general of the Vietnamese Communist Party and de- 
fense minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam respec- 
tively, in their detailed account of the working and living con- 
ditions of the Vietnamese peasants: 


Every year the agricultural workers must go hungry for seven or 
eight months, the poor peasants for five or six months, and a 
number of middle peasants are short of food for three or four 
months. During these months they eat just one meal a day, some- 
times one meal every two days. They eat . . . anything they can 
find to fill their stomachs. In the countryside near harvest time we 
see emaciated, pale faces with glassy eyes, foam-specked lips. 
These are the faces of hunger; the poor with bloodless faces carry 
a sickle looking for work." 


Reasons for Hunger 


One reason for this sorry state of affairs was that there 
were few employment opportunities outside of the agricultural 
sector. Another reason was the horrible pay and working con- 
ditions in the mines, plantations, and industrial and commercial 
enterprises. In 1929, the peak year for employment during the 
colonial period, French official sources listed 52,000 workers 
in all Indochinese mines, 81,000 workers in the agricultural 
plantations, and 86,500 workers in all other industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises throughout Indochina.’ There were actually 
many more workers than the official statistics showed because 
the French records counted only card-holding employees, while 
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8. Truong Chinh and Vo Nguyen Giap, The Peasant Question, trans- 
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out, La main d'oeuvre et la législation du travail en Indochine (Bor- 
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in fact two or three employees sometimes held one card. This 
was because each worker was responsible for about seventeen 
hours of work a day. No one worker could maintain this pace. 
Family members, relatives, and friends had to substitute at least 
twice a week." But even if the number of workers were two or 
three times larger than the official French estimate, this was 
still too small to make a difference in terms of absorbing the 
unemployed rural laborers. Besides, as colonial statistics testify, 
even a very “active” card-holding worker (in other words, several 
persons working one job) received an annual income of only 
44 piasters in Tonkin, 47 piasters in Annam, and 55 piasters 
in Cochin China during the late 1920s, which was barely enough 
for the rice consumption of a single person.” Even a dog belong- 
ing to a colonial household cost 150 piasters a year to feed.” 


In the southern half of the country where the 
United States declared that it came to “nation- 
build” American bombing—which amounted to 
over 1,000 pounds of explosives for each man, 
woman, and child—also was heavily responsible 
for over 10 million refugees and up to 2 million 
deaths out of a total estimated population of 19 
million by 1972. 


Besides underemployment, there was chiseling. The work- 
ers explained this situation in a letter to the editor published 
in the 5 December 1936 issue of Dong Phap (Eastern France): 


Each male worker gets a little more than two dimes [20 cents] to 
three dimes a day and a woman or girl worker gets only 18 cents. 
Even so, when the time comes for us to receive our pay we seldom 
get the full amount. The larger part of our wages are taken by the 
supervisors and foremen . . . our salaries are already too low. How 
can we survive with all these fines and cuts? Moreover, food prices 
increase every day and we have become hungrier and hungrier. 


A number of Vietnamese studies have shown that 37 to 50 
percent of some workers’ earnings were taken." 
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Cochin China. But Bunout (p. 112) estimated that if women and 
children workers were included, about 100,000 persons worked in the 
rubber plantations alone. 
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Vraie (Paris: Gallimard, 19313, p. 204. 
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Politique Etrangere, 1939), pp. 87—89. 
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Even without the cuts, fines, and various types of 
“squeeze” by the supervisors and foremen, Vietnamese workers 
never actually received their full daily wages. Colonial 
capitalists did not pay wholly in cash. A large part of wages 
came in goods like rotten rice, decaying fish, and spoiling 
vegetables and greens at prices far above market rates. The 
price of these goods was automatically deducted from wages. 
Workers who did not go to the company stores to pick them 
up would lose their money." 

In the mines and plantations, workers also had to pay for 
living in shacks built by the companies. The usual charge was 
at least a month’s pay. Workers also paid for all their tools— 
hoes, hammers, baskets—and paid for damages. In the mines 
and rubber plantations workers were also frequently severely 
punished for even the slightest “infractions” and hence they 
called these places “hell on earth” (dia nguc tran gian). Few 
escaped from that hell. The usual punishment for workers who 
ran away was death by torture, hanging, stabbing, or some 
other means that made examples of the “criminals.” Because 
of this—and overwork, inadequate food, and terrible housing — 
the mortality rate was about 30 percent according to the rubber 
companies’ own records. By the end of World War II the workers 
stopped calling the plantations “hells on earth” and substituted 
the name “slaughterhouses” (/o sat sinh). The mining areas also 
became known as “death valleys” by those who worked there. 
French and Vietnamese descriptions generally indicate that the 
workers there suffered more deprivation and poverty than their 
counterparts in the plantations. Usually peasants did their best 
to stay away from the mines and plantations altogether even 
though they had to subject themselves to the lack of employment 
and hunger described above." 

In 1945, in an article entitled “The Crisis of a Hungry 
Population,’ a famous Vietnamese agronomist wrote: 


All through the sixty years of French colonization our people have 


always been hungry [original italics]. They were not hungry to the 
degree that they had to starve in such manners that their corpses 
were thrown up in piles as they are now. But they have always 
been hungry, so hungry that their bodies were scrawny and stunted; 
so hungry that no sooner that they finished with one meal than 
they started worrying about the next; and so hungry that the whole 
population had not a moment of free time to think of anything 
besides the problem of survival.” 


II. Revolutionary Struggles: The First Thirty Years 


In spite of the overwhelming social and economic difficul- 
ties described above, by the mid-1920s several revolutionary 
groups began to organize peasants, workers, and intellectuals 
in the struggle against the colonial regime and its collaborators 
On 3 February 1930, at a unification meeting in Kowloon 
(China), the three communist parties of Vietnam merged into 
a single party under the name of the Vietnam Communist Party 
(Dang Cong San Viet Nam). The meeting had been convened 
on 6 January by Nguyen Ai Quoc (later President Ho Chi Minh) 
The meeting adopted a political program, strategy, and short 
ened rules, as well as regulations and strategy for the develop- 
ment of mass organizations such as workers’ associations, peas 
ants’ associations, the Communist Youth League, the Women’s 
Association for Liberation, the Red Relief Society, the Sell 
Defense Militia, and the Anti-Imperialist Alliance. In its politi 
cal program the party stated that anticolonialism and antifeu 
dalism (in other words, struggle against the landowning Viet 
namese ruling class) were the principal and inseparable tasks 





IS. Ibid.; Bunout, La main d'oeuvre, p. 8. 
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In 1908 several Vietnamese nationalists were executed and many others were imprisoned after 
plotting to poison French officials at the Hanoi garrison and take control of the city. Shown here 
are some of these prisoners being held in stocks. This happened about fifteen years before revolution 
ary groups began organizing peasants, workers, and intellectuals in the struggle against the colonial 
regime and its collaborators. 


of the revolution." The party subsequently changed its name 
to Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) and soon emerged as 
the undisputed leader of the Vietnamese revolution. From 1930 
to 1931, under the banner of independence and democracy, the 
party organized and coordinated massive peasant demonstra- 
tions and worker strikes in most parts of the country. In the 
southern part peasant struggles broke out in fourteen out of a 
total of twenty-one provinces and, in spite of brutal French 
repression, lasted for over a year. In the central part, as a result 
of the firm worker-peasant alliance brought about by the party, 
struggles against the French not only broke out in many provin- 
ces but seizure of administrative power also occurred in the 
two provinces of Nghe An and Ha Tinh. It took the French 
colonial administration over a year, with the deployment of 
divisions of soldiers and airplanes and with the use of “pacifi- 
cation methods” such as crop destruction, relocations, and star- 
vation, to be able to reoccupy the two provinces.” 


Among other things, the offensive further proved 
to many people that the United States would never 
be able to win the war in Vietnam firstly because 
of the evident popularity of the NLF and secondly 
because, in its bombing destruction of the cities 
the United States reconfirmed the fact that it had 
all along regarded the Vietnamese people them- 
selves as the real enemy in Vietnam. 


As a result of the arrest and imprisonment of some 16,000 
persons, most of whom were communist cadres, and the death 
of thousands of village inhabitants, the revolutionary movement 
in Vietnam under the leadership of the Communist Party suf- 
fered a period of setbacks during the Depression years of 1932- 
34. Beginning in 1935, the party began to rebuild its organiza- 
tions and infrastructures and began a new period of struggles 
called the “1936-1939 democratic campaign.” During this per- 
iod the party trained millions of people in the struggle against 
the French colonial administration, for democratic liberties and 
the improvement of the people’s living conditions, against fas- 
cism and war, and for the maintenance of world peace. Whereas 
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18. For discussion and original documents relating to this event, see 
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the Communist Party exerted its leadership mainly over the 
workers and peasants during the 1930-31 period, it was now 
extending its leadership to other strata of the urban and rural 
population. As a result, a broad democratic front was created 
and a nationwide movement of unprecedented political struggles 
was achieved. Tactically, a combination of illegal, semilegal, 
and legal activities were employed. Thousands of party cells 
were formed all over the country, hundreds of organizations of 
all types were set up, and an average of five hundred demonstra- 
tions and strikes were staged every year. As a result, by the 
time World War H was about to begin, the revolutionary move- 
ment in Vietnam was already well prepared politically and 
organizationally, both in the towns and in the countryside.” 

The danger of war and of Japanese aggression had become 
evident to the Indochinese Communist Party in 1938. Right 
after the Munich Conference of September 1938, for example, 
the Regional Executive Committee of the ICP in the northern 
region of Vietnam decided to send many of its cadres into the 
countryside to carry out underground work and to set up bases 
in anticipation of enemy repression that would come mainly in 
the towns. In October 1938, the ICP, in a public manifesto, 
denounced France and Great Britain for their policy of capitu- 
lation to fascist pressures, called attention to the danger of 
Japanese aggression, and exhorted all groups and social strata, 
including the democratic French, to join the ICP-sponsored 
Indochinese Democratic Front in order to fight for freedom, 
peace, improvement of the people’s living conditions, and the 
defense of Indochina. Effective defense of Indochina, the ICP 
maintained, could only be achieved with increased democratic 
liberties and decreased exactions by big colonial interests. 

The French colonial administration, however, was at this 
time largely interested in the defense of the mother country, 
France itself. In 1938 it forced the Vietnamese population to 
buy 40 million piasters worth of bonds in order to buy war 
materiel for France. Early in 1939, 10 million piasters of new 
taxes were levied to build air bases and finance other war 
preparations. Paris also decided that Indochina should supply 
France with 1.5 million soldiers and workers, or fifteen times 
as many as the number required during World War I. It was 
also early in 1939 that the Japanese occupied Hainan Island, 
about 150 miles from the Vietnamese port of Haiphong, and 
advanced their troops in mainland China down close to the 
Vietnamese border. The bankrupt policy of the French, there- 
fore, only served to rally more and more people into the ranks 
of the ICP. 

On | September 1939, fascist Germany attacked Poland. 
On 3 September, France and Great Britain declared war on 
Germany. As World War II started, democratic and progressive 
movements in the colonies were subject to swift and merciless 
repression. In Indochina, the French colonialists immediately 
issued a series of decrees dissolving all democratic organiza- 
tions and closing down all progressive newspapers. Since the 
ICP was the only party that had developed a comprehensive 
program as well as solidly built bases, it became the focal point 
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20. For the most detailed study of the 1930s in English, see Ngo 
Vinh Long, Peasant Revolutionary Struggles in Vietnam in the 1930s 
(Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1978, 745 pp.). For the “Popular 
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of French terror and repression. On 4 January 1940, in a speech 
before the Indochinese Government Council, Governor General 
Catroux explained the reason for the attack on the ICP: “We 
have launched a total and swift attack against the communist 
organizations; in this struggle, it is necessary to annihilate the 
communists so that Indochina may live in peace and remain 
loyal to France. We have no right not to win. The state of war 
forces us to act without mercy.” 


The fact that the foremost Vietnamese priority was 
postwar reconstruction and economic recovery can 
be seen in the adoption in 1977 of a five-year plan 
which was made with the full expectation that mas- 
sive amounts of foreign aid from Western capitalist 
countries and from socialist countries would be 
forthcoming. However, by 1977 China had cut al- 
most all aid to Vietnam, and in 1978 the United 
States said that it was not going to normalize rela- 
tions with Vietnam although both sides had already 
agreed to this. 


In an attempt to keep Indochina loyal to France, the French 
colonial administration increased the Indochinese armed forces 
to 100,000 and doubled the number of police and security 
service agents. Scores of so-called “camps of special laborers” 
were also quickly set up to detain thousands of political prison- 
ers and “communist suspects.” As soon as the war started Paris 
ordered Indochina to supply France with 3.5 million metric 
tons of foodstuffs, 800,000 tons of tea, coffee, and sugar, 
600,000 tons of rubber, and 300,000 tons of cable. Existing 
taxes were increased and new taxes and duties were imposed. 
The budget of Indochina almost doubled, from 80 million pias- 
ters for 1938 to 134 million for 1940. Workers’ wages were 
reduced drastically while working hours were increased to se- 
venty-two hours a week and strictly enforced as a result of the 
10 April 1939 decree by the governor general of Indochina. In 
the countryside peasants were subjected to ever-worsening 
exploitation and oppression. Rents, interest rates, and taxes 
were increased; peasants’ lands were expropriated; peasant 
males were rounded up to serve in the military and perform 
corvée labor; paddy, boats, carts, and horses were requisitioned; 
and rice and maize crops were uprooted so that the land could 
be used for planting jute and castor-oil plants. By the end of 
1939, tens of thousands of Vietnamese soldiers and workers 
had been sent to France. In the first eight months of 1940 





21. Cited in History of the August Revolution (Hanoi: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, 1972), p. 8. Twenty years later, in his book 
Deux actes du drame indochinois (Paris: Plon, 1959), Catroux reaf- 
firmed his policy in great detail. 
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another 80,000 Vietnamese youths were shipped to France to 
become cannon fodder.” 


Double Colonization and Liberation 


On 10 May 1940 Hitler attacked France. 
the French ruling class capitulated to the German fascis 
claring Paris an “open city.” Two million French sale ers were 
disarmed and a puppet government headed by Marshal Petair 
was set up at Vichy. The French defeat caus 
among the colontalists in Vietnam. Any atte 
resist Japanese aggression fizzled out, and t 
istration readily yielded to all Japanese demands. 
tember 1940 the Japanese attacked Lang Son (about 
south of the Vietnam-China border) and landed 6.000 tra: 
at Do Son (near Haiphong). After some minor eng 
with the Japanese near the Vietnam-China border, 

General Decoux surrendered Indochina to the Japanese 

Faced with these great changes in the inte nal and i interna- 
tional situation, on 8 February 1941 Ho Chi Minh returned to 
Vietnam to assume direct leadership of the Vietnamese revoli- 
tion. Ho made Pac Bo in Cao Bang Province his base of oper- 
ation. In May 1941, he convened the eighth plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee in Pac Bo, which decided that 
the most urgent task at the time was to liberate the country 
from Franco-Japanese domination. To this end, Ho Chi Minh 
proposed to change the name of the National Front Against the 
French and Japanese Fascists into Vietnam Independence 
League (Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh or Viet Minh for short) 
to rally all social classes and political and religious groups. 
For the next four years, until May 1944, the party and its Viet 
Minh Front (adopting as their emblem the g gold-starred red flag 
that had first appeared in the Mekong Delta in 19 30) concen- 
trated their efforts in setting up ever-increasing numbers of 
guerrilla bases and in expanding their infrastructure among the 
population by rallying all social strata, including the landlords 
and bourgeoisie, to fight against the French and the Japanese 

The struggle against the French and the Japanese from 
1941 until 1945 required extremely patient organizing because 
they would not stop at any means to try to destroy the reveiu- 
tionary movement. An example was the policy of rice collection, 
the purpose of which, as Resident Chauvet of Tonkin expressed 
it, was to cause hunger and starvation among the population 
in order to dampen their revolutionary spirit as well as bring 
in the necessary food supplies for the French themselves and 
the Japanese. The end result of this policy was an unprecedented 
famine that killed 2 million persons out of a total population 
of about 8 million in the northern region alone.” The famine 
conditions in Tonkin were described in the 28 April 1945 issue 
of Viet Nam Tan Bao, a Hanoi paper, as fellows: 


A month later 
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When we entered the villages we saw the peasanis miserably 
dressed. Many of them had only a piece of mat to cover thei; 
bodies. They wandered about aimlessly in the streets like skeletons 
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When the Viet Minh took over Hanoi during the August Revolution in 1945, they hung the revolutionary flag on the building 
that had held the offices of the Resident of Tonkin, the French representative in the northern region of Vietnam. This was 
at the end of World War II and thus an opportune time to seize control from the defeated Japanese, freeing Vietnam from a 
century of foreign domination and hundreds of years of monarchic rule. For the first time in the history of Vietnam, the 
entire country was in the hands of the people! However, the F rench were not ready to lose their most valuable possession 
in Asia, and within two months they had driven the Viet Minh and other nationalist elements out of Saigon and restored 
French control of the southern provinces. 


with skin, without any strength left, without any thoughts, and 
totally resigned to the ghosts of starvation and disease. Their rice 
had all been taken away from them by the government. They did 
not have any potatoes or corn. They were forced to eat everything, 
whether poisonous or not, they did not care. They had eaten up 
all the vegetation around them. . . . When a dog or a rat died, it 
was the occasion for the whole village to come around to prepare 
it and parcel it out among themselves. 


In spite of such odds, the Viet Minh managed to organize 
the population to fight back and to attack French and Japanese 
granaries and rice transport systems to obtain the necessary 
food to feed the hungry population. We cannot go into the 
details here. We can only summarize the struggle that began 
on 13 August 1945 when the Viet Minh’s Insurrection Commit- 
tee issued an order to the armed forces and the people to 
immediately launch a general insurrection by attacking and 
taking over all urban areas and enemy strongholds. As soon as 
the order for general insurrection was issued, people’s organiza- 
tions and guerrilla and self-defense units everywhere moved 
into action. From 14 to 18 August the administrative centers of 
almost every village, district, and province of twenty-seven 
provinces were attacked and taken over, and revolutionary power 
was established in many of them almost immediately. 

The three major cities of Hanoi, Hue, and Saigon held 
out a few days longer, but the victory of the Viet Minh was 
swift and bloodless. Within a period of only twelve days, from 
14 August to 25 August fifty-nine provinces were completely 
liberated, ending almost a century of colonial domination and 
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hundreds of years of monarchic rule. For the first time in the 
long history of Vietnam, the administration of the entire country 
was in the hands of the people. This August Revolution, as the 
Vietnamese called it, was capped by two events of significant 
symbolic importance. On the afternoon of 30 August before 
tens of thousands of people assembled at the southern gate of 
the Imperial Palace, the three-red-striped yellow flag was low- 
ered, and the yellow-starred red flag was hoisted. Emperor Bao 
Dai, the last ruling monarch of the Nguyen dynasty, read the 
abdication act, which said in part: “I prefer to be a citizen of 
an independent nation rather than to be the king of an enslaved 
country.” He then handed over to Tran Huy Lieu, representative 
of the Revolutionary Provisional Government, the gold seal 
and sword, the symbols of royal power, and formally declared 
the abolition of the monarchy in Vietnam.” 

Two days later, on 2 September, before a crowd of over 
half a million assembled at the Ba Dinh Square in Hanoi, 
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24. History of the August Revolution, pp. 23-30, 115-34; Philippe 
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President Ho Chi Minh introduced the Provisional Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and read the 
Declaration of Independence, which states in part: 


The French have fled, the Japanese have capitulated, Emperor 
Bao Dai has abdicated. Our people have broken the chains which 
for nearly a century have fettered us and have won independence 
for the Fatherland. . . 

The whole Vietnamese people, animated by a common pur- 
pose, are determined to fight to the bitter end against any attempt 
by the French colonialists to reconquer our country. 

We are convinced that the Allied nations which at Tehran and 
San Francisco have acknowledged the principles of self-determina- 
tion and equality of nations, will not refuse to acknowledge the 
independence of Vietnam . 

. The entire Vietnamese people are determined to mobilize 
all their physical and mental strength, to sacrifice their lives and 
property, in order to safeguard their independence and freedom.” 


HI. The First Indochina War: 1946-54 


As stated in the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence, 
the new leaders of Vietnam were concerned not only about the 
prospect of a French reconquest of Vietnam but also of inter- 
vention by certain Allied nations. These countries were under- 
stood to be the United States and Great Britain, although their 
names were not specifically mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence because the Vietnamese were still hoping that 
they could be persuaded otherwise. According to the Vietnam- 
ese analysis at the time, Vietnam was the first colonial country 
to emerge independent after World War II under the leadership 
of a communist party, and it was also becoming a socialist 
and anti-imperialist country; therefore it was only logical that 
colonial and imperial powers would try to destroy the newly 
independent Vietnam.” 

However, in his massively researched book on the origins 
of the American intervention, George McT. Kahin concludes 
that 


the American policies that so heavily shaped the course of Vietnam- 
ese history for three full decades after World War H were never 
instrinsically Vietnamese in orientation: they were always primarily 
directed by considerations transcending that country. For at least 
the first three years after the war, because of France’s position as 
the keystone of U.S. European policies, American priorities in 
Europe——not Asia—brought U.S. power indirectly, but neverthe- 
less heavily, to bear in Vietnam. Insofar as communism was then 
an issue, it was primarily its potential in France that shaped Amer- 
ican policy toward Vietnam.” 


While the Vietnamese leaders were wrong about the real 
reasons for a possible American intervention in Vietnam, they 
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25. For a translation of the Declaration of Independence, see Marvin 
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were certainly right in their fear that the Untied States and 
other Allied nations would support the French in their colonial 
reconquest of Vietnam. Again, according to Kahin, 


a badly ravaged postwar France possessed neither the military 
equipment nor the financial resources to mount a major military 
effort in Indochina. It was thanks to the United States that she wax 
able to marshal the crucial elements of power w hich she began tw 
apply there within a few months of the war's a. 
within two months of Japan’s surrender, American sh 
numbers were carrying French forces to Vi 
provided Paris with credits to help it pur 
troop transports. Thereafter the United $ 
a large quantity of modern weaponry——o 
of France and Western Europe, but with the t : 
substantial part could be used for the military canals 
dochina.* 



















French Colonial Reconquest 


Armed with American weapons and supported by British 
troops, the French began an all-out attack on Saigon on the 
evening of 22 September 1945. A war of colonial reconquest 
thus began, as Joseph Buttinger sums it up: “The aim of the 
French who at this time had not yet begun to talk about stopping 
Communism, was made clear by General Jean Leclerc. who, 
on September 30, 1945, stated in Saigon: `I dic not come back 
to Indochina to give it back to the Indochinese "™ 

For the next fourteen months, because of the need to solve 
the problem of famine as well as a host of other problems. 
such as the withdrawal of the 200,000 Chiang Kai-shek Chinese 
troops that had entered the northern part of the country osten- 
sibly to disarm Japanese troops under the Allied plan, the new 
Vietnamese government tried to avoid going to war with Prance 
by making every effort to accommodate the French through 
negotiations in Vietnam and Paris. But French troops multiplied 
their provocations throughout the country, and Prench reinforce- 
ments kept coming as the French government actively prepared 
for the reconquest of Indochina. The rest of this episode is 
summarized by Joseph Buttinger as follows: 


But not until November 1946 did the French feel strong 
enough——behind a screen of lies about events in the port city of 
Haiphong—to start military action against the North. An incident 
over customs control, which the French tried to take away from 
the Hanoi government, served as a pretext for extending the war 
to the North. On November 23, 1946, the French killed, aocording 
to their own admission, over six thousand civilians in 
Haiphong. . 

Less than four weeks later, the French were ready to take 
decisive action in Hanoi as well, On December 19 they issued an 
ultimatum demanding that the Viet Minh goverament dissolve its 
para-military and police forces and let the French army assume 
control of the capital. Recognizing this as a declaration of war 
which left him only the choice of resistance or capitulation, Heo 
Chi Minh acted more as a nationalist than a Communist when he 












the Viet Minh. 
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called on this people to defend Vietnamese national independence 
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The Vietnamese decision to resist unprovoked French mili- 
tary intervention, according to French propaganda,-was the 
beginning of the First Indochina War. This resistance was soon 
denounced in the West as “Communist aggression.””' As Joseph 
Buttinger has pointed out, this was a lie invented to justify the 
American support for the French colonial war, because without 
American support “the First Indochina war would then have 
never taken place, and without the First there would certainly 
never have been a Second Indochina War. But long before the 
United States financed 78 per cent of the cost of the French 
Indochina war in 1953/54, their war had to some extent also 
become America’s war.”™ The compilers of the Pentagon Pap- 
ers, the official secret study of the American involvement in 
Vietnam that was disclosed in mid-1971 , concluded that because 
the United States backed the French trom the very beginning, 
it ignored repeated appeals from Ho Chi Minh (eight messages 
from Ho between October 1945 and February 1946 received 
no reply). The United States also regarded as irrelevant the 
consistent and repeated reports by its own intelligence and other 
sources that reached the highest levels of government in Wash- 
ington that Ho Chi Minh was first and foremost a nationalist, 
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that there was great mass support for his government, that there 
was no alternative to this government and no hope of crushing 
the determination of Vietnamese people to safeguard their in- 
dependence. By April 1946 the United States acknowledged 
French control of Indochina and “thereafter, the problems of 
U.S. policy toward Vietnam were dealt with in the context of 
the U.S. relationship with France.”’*’ 


Four Phases of the First Indochina War 


The First Indochina War, or as the Vietnamese called it, 
the Nine-Year National Resistance, has been treated in detail 
elsewhere. What should be added here is that it could be divided 
into four phases, each of which ended with ever-worsening 
French military defeats and ever-increasing American interven- 
tion. The first phase began with the armed struggle that spread 
throughout the country in response to the calls of the govern- 
ment of the DRV and ended in the winter of 1947 after the 
greatest French military offensive up to that time, the “Lea” 
operation, resulted in almost complete disaster. 





33. See The Senator Gravel Edition of the Pentagon Papers (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1971), vol. 1, p. 30. This will be referred to hereinafter 
simply as the Pentagon Papers. Officially the “History of the U.S. 
Decision Making Process on Vietnam Policy,” this 47-volume top- 
secret inquiry into U.S. involvement in Indochina was commissioned 
by Robert McNamara and headed by Leslie Gelb. It was completed 
in January 1969 and 43 volumes of it were made public in June and 
July 1971 by the New York Times. 





Ho Chi Minh at a session of the Governmental Council in a cave at the Viet Bac resistance camp after the 
leadership of the resistance moved there from Hanoi during the First Indochina War (1946-54). 
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The second phase of the war lasted for about two-and-a- 
half years, from the spring of 1948 to the fall of 1950. Compelled 
to wage a protracted war, the French put into effect a “pacifi- 
cation” program and a “Vietnamization” program. This called 
for the setting up of a puppet administration and a “national 
army” composed of Vietnamese draftees. With increased Amer- 
ican aid, which totalled about $1.5 billion by the end of 1949, 
the puppet army was supposedly to be built up to about 100,000 
men and entrusted with the task of “pacifying the occupied 
regions.” From these occupied regions the French launched 
“mopping-up operations” (comparable to the later American 
“search-and-destroy” missions) into the countryside, especially 
in the southern half of the country. 

The United States also twisted the arms of the French to 
install a puppet regime in Saigon headed by the former monarch 
Bao Dai. As summarized by Kahin: 


A full year before the French Parliament finally, in February 
1950, agreed to ratify the Elysée Agreement that was to be the 
charter of Bao Dai’s rule, the United States had taken steps toward 
recognition of his yet-to-be-formed government... . 

On June 21, 1949—still some seven months before action was 
to be taken by the French legislature—the State Department pub- 
licly endorsed Bao Dai’s “new unified States of Vietnam,” announc- 
ing that its emergence “should serve to hasten . . . the attainment 
of Vietnam’s rightful place in the family of nations,’ with Bao 
Dai’s efforts to unite “all truly nationalistic elements” providing 
“the basis for the progressive realization of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Vietnamese people.” It was thereby made very clear 
that the United States saw Bao Dai’s putative regime as the legiti- 
mate representative of the Vietnamese people . . . Ho Chi Minh’s 
actually functioning government, it should be noted, had as yet 
received no similar promise of recognition from either Moscow or 
Peking.* 


In spite of all the American efforts, political and military 
initiative had passed into the hands of the Viet Minh by 1949. 
In the occupied areas the French met not only with increasingly 
intense guerrilla war but also with strong popular opposition. 
In the countryside, self-defense forces were organized. “Resis- 
tance villages” (comparable to “combat villages” during the 
1960s and 1970s) were built everywhere. French storage depots, 
strategic and economic centers, and communication lines were 
under constant attack. The war was even brought to the hearts 
of big cities such as Hanoi, Saigon, Hue, and Haiphong, where 
the French had thought they were secure. Hand in hand with 
the guerrilla force, during the 1949-50 period the People’s 
Army launched a series of campaigns over the entire country, 
destroying more than 200 fortified positions, killing more than 
10,000 colonial troops, and liberating large territories.” 

All this and the victory of the Chinese revolution caused 
great concern to the French and the United States. In order to 
prevent Chinese military assistance that the French claimed for 
the first time in April 1950 was forthcoming as a result of an 
alleged agreement between the Viet Minh and the Chinese 
communists, the French tried to seal off the Sino-Vietnamese 
border as well as to encircle the Viet Bac region where the 
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Vietnam News Agency photo, 


Ho Chi Minh at work at the Viet Bac resistance camp 


central organs of the Vietnamese resistance were located. On 
the evening of 16 September 1950 the Vietnamese attacked the 
French positions. After six weeks of fierce fighting, all the 
strongly defended French garrisons in the region fell. According 
to the French military historian Bernard Fall: “When the smoke 
cleared, the French had suffered their greatest colonial! defeat 
since Montcalm had died at Quebec. They had lost 6,000 troops. 
13 artillery pieces and 125 mortars, 450 trucks and three ar- 
mored platoons, 940 machineguns and more than 8,000 rifles 
Their abandoned stocks alone suffice for the equipment of a 
whole additional Viet Minh division.” * 

The great victory of the Vietnamese in the fall of 1950 
created disarray among the French. Martial law was proclaimed 
in Hanoi, and French nationals received orders to prepare for 
evacuation from Vietnam. In Paris some political parties called 
for the abandonment of Indochina to reinforce the defense of 
North Africa and other colonies, while others called for more 
troop reinforcements and more direct U.S. intervention. 

The third stage of the war began in December 1950 when 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, one of the most capable French 
generals, was sent to Indochina as high commissioner and com 
mander-in-chief to try to turn the tide. According to the Penta 
gon Papers, “De Lattre electrified the discouraged French forces 
like General Ridgeway later enheartened U.S 
Korea. . . . He calculated that he could win a decisive victory 
within fifteen months in Vietnam, and ‘save it from Peking anc 
Moscow’. . . . Moreover, De Lattre was convinced that the 
Vietnamese had to be brought into the fight.” 
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General Navarre’s map of the areas controlled by the Viet Minh and 
theoretically controlled by the French in 1953 


Basically, the de Lattre strategy was to obtain more Ameri- 
can military aid (especially aircraft), increase reinforcements 
coming from France, reorganize the “national army” and make 
them step up the mopping-up operations, strengthen the defense 
of the Red River Delta by creating a “white belt” around it in 
which all dwellings were destroyed, and intensify the pacifica- 
tion program over the entire country. In other words, escalate 
the war on all fronts. Thanks to the fantastic amounts of Amer- 
ican aid that came pouring in, air raids of the liberated areas 
became more frequent and destructive. Irrigation works and 
dikes were intentionally destroyed in order to create famine in 
the liberated areas. “Sweep-and-clean” operations by re-equip- 
ped mobile units were launched more often, causing widespread 
devastation and deaths to the civilian population.” 

In spite of all these efforts, de Lattre met with one military 
defeat after another and was replaced by General Salan in the 
spring of 1952. Salan immediately declared a “total war” against 
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the Vietnamese, ordering mopping-up operations that involved 
fifteen to eighteen battalions tn each operation and were sup- 
ported by massive air strikes. But counterattacks by the Viet- 
namese guerrillas and regional forces in coordination with the 
regular army inflicted heavy losses on the French and liberated 
large areas in all regions of the country. Citing French official 
sources, Kahin concludes: 


Maintaining the military initiative in most areas, the Vietminh had, 
by the spring of 1953, extended their authority over more than 
two-thirds of the area of Tonkin. . . . In central and southern areas, 
the Vietminh held most of the coastal regions all the way down to 
the cutskirts of Saigon, apart from the enclaves around Hue, 
Danang, and a few other towns; and about half of the Mekong 
Delta was firmly in Vietminh hands.” 


Worse French Defeats, Deeper U.S. Intervention 


In the summer of 1953 the war entered its final stage. In 
May 1953 General Navarre replaced Salan as commander-in- 
chief of the French armed forces in Indochina and proposed a 
so-called Navarre Plan which— worked out in conformity with 
American instructions—-aimed at annihilating the Vietnamese 
forces and completely pacifying the country in eighteen months 
and in three stages. At this time the Republican administration 
in Washington was fully committed to the defense of Indochina 
against “communist imperialism.” John Foster Dulles, accord- 
ing to the Pentagon Papers, spoke of Korea and Indochina as 
two flanks, with the principal enemy——Red China—in the cen- 
ter. A special study mission headed by Representative Walter 
Judd, a recognized Republican spokesman on Asia, surveyed 
the Far East and reported on its view of the high stakes involved: 
“The area of Indochina is immensely wealthy in rice, rubber, 
coal, and iron ore. Its position makes it a strategic key to the 
rest of Southeast Asia. If Indochina should fall, Thailand and 
Burma would be in extreme danger, Malaya, Singapore and 
even Indonesia would become more vulnerable to the Commu- 
nist drive... . The Communists must be prevented from 
achieving their objectives in Indochina.” 

Because of the tremendous importance that was now at- 
tached to Indochina, the United States stepped up its military 
supplies to the French and pressured them to try for a military 
victory. The French government was under mounting public 
pressure to bring an end to the war, and hence it was ready to 
go to the negotiating table with the Viet Minh. The United 
States, however, consistently steered the French away from it. 
In the words of the Pentagon Papers, “In general, the U.S. 
sought to convince the French that military victory was the 
only guarantee of diplomatic success.”" The Navarre Plan was 
thus adopted, and the United States became heavily involved 
in the conduct of the war. American aid accounted for close 
to 80 percent of the French war expenditure for the 1953-54 
period, and airlifts were organized from France, the Philippines, 
and Japan for supplies to the French. Besides that, American 
military advisors arrived on the scene, two aircraft carriers of 
the Seventh Fleet were dispatched to the Gulf of Tonkin, and 
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250 American pilots took direct part in the fighting. In spite 
of this aid and in spite of the fact that General Navarre now 
had over half a million troops under his command, in Kahin’s 
words, 


at the end of 1953, when it had become clear to Navarre that his 
central objective of recovering the initiative in Tonkin’s Red River 
Delta was failing, he decided to put his chips on pinning down the 
Vietminh to do battle in surroundings where he believed his superior 
fire power and control of the air would ensure success. For this 
confrontation he chose the village of Dienbienphu, in a valley of 
northwestern Tonkin astride a major route into Laos, taking the 
“calculated risk” of garrisoning it with his “best units and reserves 
in the Tonkin Delta.” Initially he had broad support for this tactic 
from Americans, including Eisenhower, who was now taking a 
direct interest in French military efforts.“ 


In February 1954 Admiral Radford told a House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee that the Navarre Plan was “a broad strategic 
concept which within a few months should insure a favorable 
turn in the course of the war.”** The French government, how- 
ever, already saw the writing on the wall and desired to seek 
a negotiated settlement to end the war. At the Quadripartite 
Foreign Minister’s meeting in February 1954 in Berlin, the 
French used whatever leverage they had to have the Indochina 
problem placed on the agenda for the Geneva Conference that 
had been called to work out a political settlement for the Korean 
War. Although the United States had to agree to this demand 
partly as a result of the French threat to withdraw from the 
European Defense Community, the National Security Council 
ordered that “the U.S. should employ every feasible means to 
influence the French Government against concluding the strug- 
gle on terms inconsistent with the basic U.S. objectives. . . 
a nominally non-communist coalition regime would eventually 
turn the country over to Ho Chi Minh with no opportunity for 
the replacement of the French by the United States or the United 
Kingdom [emphasis added by Ngo Vinh Long]. 

It was in the same month that the Viet Minh forces started 
to surround Dien Bien Phu (correct Vietnamese spelling) and 
on 16 March launched their attack against the French garrison. 
Although most French mobile units had been defending the 
Red River Delta, this attack forced the French to move them 
to Dien Bien Phu and other fronts. In April President Eisenhower 
wrote to Winston Churchill saying that France must grant “un- 
equivocal independence” to Bao Dai’s Vietnam “so that Amer- 
ican entry into Indochina would not have the taint of col- 
onialism.” Eisenhower said that America’s allies, particularly 
Great Britain, should indicate their willingness to become mili- 
tarily involved along with the United States in its direct inter- 
vention because this “would lend real moral standing to a venture 
that otherwise would be made to appear as a brutal example 
of imperialism.”** Hand in hand with pressures on its allies, 
the United States also made actual preparations for direct armed 
intervention.“ On 7 May 1954, after fifty-five days of fierce 
fighting, General de Castries, the field commander at Dien 
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Bien Phu, surrendered with his remaining 16.200 men. At ine 
same time, French military forces throughout the country were 
severely routed by the various revolutionary forces. Thus in 
spite of last-minute maneuvers Washington was faced with a 
fait accompli: the First Indochina War was over. 













the Indochina ae ol the jae Confer ce 
cially register France’s defeat and to provic 
face-saving means of disengagement. France 
thing more than a graceful way out. On the first 
conference, France immediately put forward a numb 
posals for an armistice. But President Eisei 
Chiefs “agreed that the Government could not | 
proposal with its call for a supervised cease-fire." Ther 
for the next two months the United States tried to do evervtlyine 
to sabotage the negotiations and to create the opportunity for 
direct intervention in Vietnam. This latter objective included 
forcing the French government to agree to a new “united action” 
in May 1954, to the installment of Ngo Dinh Diem as Bao Dars 
premier in June, and to a position paper in July that would 
allow the United States to intervene in case of no settlement 
and to “see, with other interested nations, a collective defense 
association design to preserve, against direct and indirect ag- 
gression, the integrity of the non-Communist areas of Southeast 
Asia.”** 

Principally because of the American intransigence and 
public threats, the DRV delegation was pressured by both China 
and the Soviet Union to make significant concessions that finally 
allowed the “Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet 
nam” to be signed by the French and the DRY governments 
on 20 July, and the mulilateral Final Declaration of the Geneva 
Conference to be endorsed by all participants. except the United 
States, the following day. The United States. however, did make 
a “unilateral declaration” promising to abide by all the provisos 
of both agreements, especially to the provision far free elections 
to reunify the country. 

Because the agreement and the declaration—which later 
came to be known collectively as the Geneva Agreements—- 
were important for the return of peace and politic al reconcilia- 
tion in ean and Psa the n States imme 







the agreements, it is necessary to summarize some af the moxt 
essential features contained therein. Since the “Agr 

the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam” provided the prereguis 
ite foundation upon which the multilateral Final Declaratior 
rests, it should be considered first. This agreement incorpo i 
the following essential features: First, there was to be estab- 
lished a “provisional military demarcation line” (fixed at 1 
seventeenth parallel) “on either side of which the forces of the 
two parties shall be regrouped after their withdrawal. the forces 
of the People’s Army of Vietnam to the north of the Hine and 
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the forces of the French Union to the south” (Article 1). Civil 
administration in the regroupment zone to the north of the 
seventeenth parallel was to be in the hands of the Viet Minh, 
and the area to the south of the parallel was to be in the hands 
of the French (Article 8). Article 14 detailed the provisions for 
political and administrative control in the two regrouping zones 
pending the general elections. Paragraph (a) states in full: 
“Pending the general elections which will bring about the unifi- 
cation of Vietnam, the conduct of civil administration in each 
regrouping zone shall be in the hands of the party whose forces 
are to be regrouped there in virtue of the present Agreement.” 
Paragraph (b) of Article 14 specified that following the evacu- 
ation of the Viet Minh troops from south of the parallel, the 
French would assume responsibility of the administration there 
until after the elections. 

A group of four articles-—Articles 16~19-——provided for 
the insulation of Vietnam from the international pressures of 
the Cold War by banning the introduction of all troops and 
military personnel, of all types of arms and war materiel, and 
of military bases and aggressive policy from the outside. Article 
29 and most of the subsequent articles provided for the estab- 
lishment of an International Commission for Supervision and 
Control, which was to be “responsible for supervising the proper 
execution by the parties of the provisions of the agreements” 
(Article 36). 

The Final Declaration of the conference endorsed the pre- 
ceding armistice agreement and sanctioned, in even further 
details, the political and administrative arrangements outlined 
in the armistice agreement. One of the most important para- 
graphs, Paragraph 7, had a definite bearing on the Viet Minh’s 
expectations concerning Vietnam’s political future and hence 
deserves quotation in full: 


The Conference declares that, so far as Vietnam is concerned, 
the settlement of political problems, effected on the basis of respect 
for the principles of independence, unity and territorial integrity, 
shall permit the Vietnamese people to enjoy the fundamental free- 
doms, guaranteed by democratic institutions established as a result 
of free general elections by secret ballot. In order to ensure that 
sufficient progress in the restoration of peace has been made, that 
all the necessary conditions obtained for free expression of the 
national will, general elections shall be held in July 1956, under 
the supervision of an international commission composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Member States of the International Supervisory 
Commission, referred to in the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities. Consultations will be held on this subject between the 
competent representative authorities of the two zones from July 
20, 1955, onwards. 


This was the most important reason for the many significant 
concessions made by the DRV at the conference. In Kahin’s 
words: 


The major guid pro quo won by the Vietminh was the assurance 
that the struggle for control of Vietnam would be transferred from 
the military to the political level, a realm in which the Vietminh 
leaders knew their superiority over the French and their Vietnamese 
collaborators was even greater than it was militarily. Thus, in ex- 
change for regrouping their military forces to the north of the 
seventeenth parallel into a territory considerably smaller than the 
total area they actually controlled, they had the assurance that in 
two years they would have the opportunity of winning control over 
the whole country through a nationwide election that they were, 
with good reason, confident of winning. For the Vietminh this was 
the heart of the Geneva Agreements. As [British prime minister 
Sir Anthony] Eden has categorically stated, without the firm and 
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explicit assurance of national elections aimed at unifying the coun- 
try, the Vietminh would never have agreed to the armistice. In that 
judgment, he has been unequivocally supported by Tran Van Do, 
Bao Dai’s principal representative at Geneva. 

Ho's government had ample basis for believing those elections 
would indeed be held. Not only were they clearly promised for a 
definite date in Geneva’s Final Declaration, but the bilateral armis- 
tice agreement with France also stipulated that the conduct of the 
civil administration south of the seventeenth parallel was to be the 
responsibility of France, “Pending the general elections which will 
bring about the unification of Vietnam.” 

There was no doubt in Paris as to France’s obligation to ensure 
“observance and enforcement” of the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreements in her southern area of responsibility, as stipulated in 
her armistice with the Vietminh. Although it was generally expected 
that France would stay on until national reunification elections were 
held, in case she did not both the armistice agreement and her 
treaty of June 4, 1954, with Bao Dai’s regime provided that any 
Vietnamese administration succeeding hers was legally bound to 
assume her obligations.” 


Although the United States was able to exact many conces- 
sions by throwing its weight around during the conference, the 
fact that the agreements met the essential political objectives 
of the DRV was a bitter pill for the American government to 
swallow. According to the Pentagon Papers, “When, in August, 
papers were drawn up for the National Security Council, the 
Geneva Conference was evaluated as a major defeat for United 
States diplomacy and a potential disaster for United States 
security interest in the Far East.” As a result, according to 
General James Gavin, “Admiral Radford was emphatically in 
favor of landing a force in the Haiphong-Hanoi area even if it 
meant risking war with China. In this he was fully supported 
by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval 
operations.” Secretary of State Dulles and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency generally agreed. It was assumed that the “ex- 
peditionary force” would be “eight combat divisions, supported 
by thirty-five engineer battalions, and all the artillery and logis- 
tical support such a mammoth undertaking requires.” Dulles 
was quoted as saying that an American intervention had become 
possible because “we have a clean base there fin Indochina] 
now without a taint of colonialism. Dien Bien Phu was a blessing 
in disguise.”** Extreme military pressure, however, was rejected 
by Eisenhower, and a “compromise” that involved the setting 
up of a “stable, independent government” was reached.” This 
was what later came to be known as the “Diem Solution,” a 
flagant violation of the Geneva Agreements, and a decision that 
would bring about the grim consequences of later years. But 
the problem confronting the United States at the time was how 
to install a puppet regime in the southern part of Vietnam. As 
expressed by Leo Cherne, one of the original promoters of the 
“Diem Solution,” in the 29 January 1955 issue of Look mag- 
azine: “If elections were held today, the overwhelming majority 
of Vietnamese would vote Communist. . . . No more than 18 
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months remain for us to complete the job of winning over the 
Vietnamese before they vote. What can we do?” 


Diem and Repression 


The first thing to do was to have Diem announce that his 
regime would refuse to participate in the scheduled conferences 
for elections stipulated in the Geneva Agreements or in the free 
and internationally supervised elections called for in 1956, as 
well as to get rid of the French who were the guarantors of the 
Geneva Accords and of elections. On 28 April 1956, French 
troops were finally evacuated completely from Vietnam under 
American pressure. The second thing that the United States 
and Diem did was to try to eliminate the revolutionary move- 
ment in the southern part of Vietnam by stepping up repression 
and pacification of the rural areas. With regard to this repres- 
sion, Kahin writes: 


The Diem regime moved, publicly as well as covertly, to 
eliminate or stifle all opposition. Despite the Geneva Agreements’ 
prohibition against political reprisal, it quickly targeted the most 
visible of large numbers of Vietminh sympathizers in the 
South. ... 

In mid-1955, soon after the last Vietminh army units had been 
regrouped to the North, Diem launched an anticommunist denun- 
ciation campaign in which his administration dragooned the popu- 
lation into mass meetings to inform against Vietminh members 
and sympathizers. . . . In May 1956, after only ten months of the 
campaign, its head announced that more than 94,000 former Viet- 
minh cadres had “rallied to the government,” with an additional 
5,613 having surrendered. Full figures were never released on the 
considerable number who were executed, jailed, or sent to concen- 
tration camps, euphemistically called “re-education camps.” . . . 
More indicative of the actual scale of the problem and its exploita- 
tion was the February 1959 report that, in a single province of An 
Xuyen, a five-week campaign had resulted in the surrender of 8,125 
communist agents and the denunciation of 9,806 other agents and 
29,978 sympathizers. .. . 

The high tide in the campaign of repression began with Diem’s 
promulgation of Law 10/59 on May 6, 1959. . . . Under the new 
law, within three days of a charge special military courts were to 
sentence to death—usually through guillotining—with no right of 
appeal, “whoever commits or attempts to commit. . . crimes of 
sabotage, or of infringing upon the security of the State” as well 
as “whoever belongs to an organization designed to help or to 
perpetrate [these] crimes.” The scope for retribution was every bit 
as broad in the economic field. Here the death sentence was to be 
meted out to anyone “who intentionally proclaims or spreads by 
any means unauthorized news about prices, or rumors contrary to 
truths, or distorts the truth concerning the present or future situation 
of markets in the country or abroad, susceptible of provoking 
economic or financial perturbations in the country.”” 


Pacification and Reactions 


As far as pacification of the countryside was concerned, 
besides routine raiding operations with his regular army, Diem 
also carried out a so-called land reform program that in effect 
sent landlords back into the countryside to reclaim lands that 
the revolution had parceled out to the peasants during the resis- 
tance war and to collect land rents for as many years back as 
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Archives and Historical Collection 


Michigan State University 


In violation of the Geneva Accords, the United States installed Ngo 
Dinh Diem as the puppet leader of “South Vietnam” in 1954 and then 
backed a coup nine years later that killed him and his brother after 
they had shown some independence and contacted both the NLF and 
DRV to seek a negotiated settlement. Ngo Dinh Diem is shown here 
with his immediate family—his brother and chief adviser, Ngo Dink 
Nhu, standing behind him; his powerful sister-in-law, Madame Nhu, 
in the center; and his very influential oldest brother, Archbishop Thus 
in the back on the right. 


the landlords could lay claim to. In the best four-cornered study 
of the war (that is, analysis from the perspectives of the DRY. 
the NLF, the Saigon regime, and the United States) published 
to date, Gabriel Kolko writes: 


Diem’s so-called land reform which began in early 1955 and 
was consolidated in October 1956 was an extremely complex effor’ 
to reestablish control of the Viet Minh regions in the Delta only 
where it was applied most rigorously. . . . For the substantial por 
tion of the peasantry that had benefited from the Viet Minh’s 
reforms, Diem’s measures represented a counterrevolution, and its 
fear of losing valuable gains and returning to the traditional! peasant 
landlord structure created a crisis in the rural areas. For it was 
Diem’s land program, not the Party, which led inevitably to renewed 
conflict in South Vietnam. The moment he abolished the legal 
standing of the Viet Minh’s land reforms, he unleashed social 
discontent and created actual and potential enemies.’ 


The fierce struggles by the peasants to defend their land 
rights led Cach Mang Quoc Gia (Nationalist revolution), the 
veritable official organ of the Diem regime, to make the follow 
ing complaint in the 23 February 1959 issue: “At present, in 
the countryside the landowners can no longer collect their land 
rents because they dare not return to their villages.” This unrest 
in the countryside was of course blamed on the “Viet Cong. 
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or literally, “Vietnamese Communists.” So in the same month, 
with the help of American and British experts, a pacification 
program involving wholesale resettlement of the resident popu- 
lation was forcefully carried out in order to separate so-called 
loyal from disloyal groups. Since people were taken from their 
plots of land— on which their houses, paddy fields, and ancest- 
ral tombs, and so on, were located—and moved to totally 
unsuitable areas, and since it often happened that many “loyal” 
families were grouped together with “suspect” families for no 
reason other than the fact that they might have relatives who 
had fought with the Viet Minh against the French, this resettle- 
ment technique brought protests even from the ranks of senior 
Saigon government officials.*° In April of 1959, more “sophis- 
ticated” relocation sites with barbed-wire fences and spiked 
moats around them were constructed with forced labor and at 
enormous cost to the peasants and were euphemistically called 
“agrovilles.” In many cases, when the houses and fields of those 
who had been relocated were considered too distant from the 
newly constructed agrovilles, they were simply burnt down.” 
On 14 July 1959, Cach Mang Quoc Gia declared: “We must 
let the peasants know that to give shelter to a communist or 
follow his advice makes them liable to the death penalty. We 
must behead them and shoot them as people kill mad dogs.” 


Birth of the National Liberation Front 


Coupled with Law 10/59 this meant that any peasant who 
protested the relocation program, resisted land grabbing, or 
asked for a rent or tax reduction could be legally executed. 
This left the peasants with few choices except to resort to armed 
struggle to defend themselves. Throughout the later half of 
1959 armed engagements with the Diem army and police broke 
out in remote villages in many areas. In January 1960, insurrec- 
tion broke out in Ben Tre Province—thirty-five miles south of 
Saigon—under the leadership of former Viet Minh cadres. This 
brought about a chain reaction that helped liberate about half 
of the villages in all of southern Vietnam. Side by side with 
the peasant uprisings there were massive struggles by workers, 
students, ethnic groups, and various religious and political 
groups. On 20 December 1960 those organizations and groups 
born of the opposition and resistance to the United States and 
the Diem regime merged into a National Front for Liberation— 
called National Liberation Front, or NLF, in the West—whose 
program called for the overthrow of the Diem administration, 
the liquidation of all foreign interference, the establishment of 
a national coalition government, a foreign policy of peace and 
neutrality, and a gradual advance toward the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of the country. Early in 1961, the People’s Liberation Army 
came into being. From that time on the NLF dealt the Diem 
regime repeated military and pacification setbacks that con- 
vinced the United States that Diem was no longer equal to his 
task. 
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An ethnic Cambodian boy in a rural village surrounded by barbed 
wire in Tra Vinh (Vinh Binh) Province in 1967. Although this boy’s 
village appeared to be an established village that “just happened” to 
have barbed wire around it, by the end of 1967 there were three 
million refugees in South Vietnam, many of them living at relocation 
sites surrounded with barbed wire. 


Coups and Musical Chairs 


In April 1963, confronted with pressures from all sides 
and with the advice of his brother and chief political confidant, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, Diem established contact with both the NLF 
and the DRV to seek a negotiated settlement. According to 
Kahin, “Nhu’s flirtation with the Vietnamese Communists, seri- 
ous or not, caused American officials enough concern so they 
listened to even the most radical arguments for ousting him 
and Diem. . . . Aware of American fears of a Nhu-Diem ac- 
commodation with the enemy, Saigon’s generals concluded that 
Washington was all the more likely to support a move to oust 
them.”* Ellen J. Hammer’s recent book, A Death in November, 
has vividly documented the details of the American-backed 
coup that resulted in the murder of Diem and his brother Nhu 
on | November 1963.°’ And Kahin was correct in his conclusion 
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that “the President [John Kennedy] had certainly wanted to see 
Diem and Nhu removed from power, and he ordered full support 
to the generals who had overthrown them. Lodge [U.S. ambas- 
sador in Saigon] and Rusk [U.S. secretary of state] promptly 
established a close working relationship with the new govern- 
ment, headed by General Duong Van Minh.”’® The United 
States increased its military supplies and aid to Saigon, and in 
1964 Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara came to Saigon 
to work out new pacification plans. But the deeply shaken 
Saigon regime and army were plunged into an endless crisis: 
within twenty months of the fall of Diem, thirteen coups, nine 
cabinets, and four charters followed one after another. The 
various U.S. services tried in vain to find a formula of govern- 
ment likely to allow the war to be conducted in an efficient 
way: military junta, associated military-civilian government, 
dictatorship under one general, rule by veterans or “young 
Turks.” 

While the United States was playing musical chairs in 
Saigon, the NLF armed forces and the population went on the 
offensive. The strategic hamlets that had succeeded the agro- 
villes and had contained 85 percent of the rural population 
before the fall of Diem were, according to an official American 
estimate, completely destroyed.” Again, according to American 
estimates, by the beginning of 1964 about half of the villages 
in South Vietnam were already under solid NLF control, and 
by the beginning of 1965 the zone liberated by NLF covered 
nearly four-fifths of the territory and two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. Once again, Washington was confronted with the situation 
of either making peace or escalating the war. Throughout 1964, 
the NLF made repeated efforts to arrange a negotiated settle- 
ment based on the Laos model, with a neutralist coalition gov- 
ernment. But the United States consistently rejected any such 

“premature negotiations” as incompatible with its goal of main- 
taining a noncommunist South Vietnam under American con- 
trol. And after a period of agonizing that has been documented 
and discussed in detail by George Kahin, President Johnson 
decided to side with those advisers who argued that “bombing 
the north will save the south.” But as pointed out by Kahin, 
“It was soon evident that bombing the North was ineffective. 
There were none of the positive consequences in the South— 
either political or military—that Lyndon Johnson’s advisers 
had confidently predicted. ... As the political and military 
fabric of the southern regime continued to unravel even more 
rapidly than before, almost all of his advisers pressed for a 
second dimension of escalation—the introduction of U.S. 
ground forces.”® 

In other words, the United States was prepared to escalate 
the war because Saigon was about to fall to the southern NLF 
forces and not because of any threat—real or imagined—from 
the North. As we will see in the next section of this article, a 
small northern unit was identified by American intelligence in 
the South for the first time only about seven weeks after Amer- 
ican troops had landed in Vietnam in large numbers. 
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V. The Full-Scale American War, 1965 


In January 1965, while the United States was preparing 
the pretexts for sending its troops into South Vietnam in great 
numbers, the Saigon regime was clever enough to see that H 
should respond to the NLF's call for a negotiated end to the 
war. General Nguyen Khanh, who was the head of the Armed 
Forces Council that ruled Saigon at the tine, late a 
that he was close to a political settlement with the t 
an alliance with the Buddhists. When the Americ 
out, however, Khanh was removed and sent into 
This helped foreclose any possibility for a p 
and propelled the United States toward a full 
nam.“ On 6 March American combat wits anced is D 
ostensibly to contain “North Vietnamese aggression.’ , 
writes Kahin, “on April 21, the day American fntelligence con: 
firmed the existence of what later emerged as a single battalion 
of PAVN [People’s Army of Vietnam] troops in the South, 
many times more American combat units were already there. 
Indeed, at that time even the number of South Korean soldiers 
in South Vietnam (2,000) was greater than this North Vietnam. 
ese unit. ”“ 

The introduction of American troops and “allied forces” 
started a full-scale American war against Vietnam that was 
later called the “Vietnam War,” or the “Second Indochina War.” 
The conduct of the war by the United States and its allies bas 
been described in vivid detail in many books and reports written 
in English.” Except for a handful of studies, the revolutionary 
side of the war has yet to be adequately described and ama- 
lyzed. Because of space limitations in this article we will 
summarize only a few developments of the tree main phases 
of this war: the period of massive escalation fom 1965 to 1968, 
Nixon's “Vietnamization” period of 1969 to 1972, and the post- 
Paris Agreement period of 1973 to 1975. 

About two weeks after the first introduction of American 
ground forces into Vietnam, the National Liberation Front is- 
sued a “Five-Point Statement” that. included an offer for a 
peaceful settlement of the war. On 8 April 1965 Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong of the DRV also spelled out clearly in a 
“Four-Point Position” the desire of his government to seek a 
political settlement that was basically a return to the Geneva 
Agreements. But as pointed out in the Pentagon Papers. the 
United States ruled out any compromise, and the ` “negotiating 
terms that the US proposed were .. . more akin to a ‘cease 
and desist’ order that, from the DRV/VC point of view, was 
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This stamp from the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 1965 cele- 
brates “SOO American aircraft shot down over the North.” 


tantamount to a demand for their surrender.”® This marked the 
pattern that was to last until the end of 1967: The United States 
responded to every peace offer from the DRV and the NLF by 
further escalation with the hope that it could destroy the Viet- 
namese resistance through pacification and military destruction. 
But this only increased the popularity and support for the NLF, 
which in turn created problems for the U.S.-Saigon side. The 
French daily Le Figaro reported on 15 February 1967 that 
Pentagon generals were obliged to admit that the pacification 
program had become a complete failure and that by the end of 
1966 the number of Saigon troop “desertions had reached a 
monthly figure of 500 per regiment.” A report of the U.S. 
Senate Armed Forces Committee also maintained in early 1967 
that “by the end of the dry season, the Viet Cong still controlled 
80 per cent of South Vietnam territory.”"” And on 11 March 
1967 Reuters news service quoted Major Wilson, the senior 
U.S. adviser in Long An Province, which was a “priority pacifi- 
cation province” immediately south of Saigon, as saying: “For 
every hectare to pacify, we have devoted to this province more 
men, more dollars and other means than any other province of 
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South Vietnam. Yet the results of these efforts are meager. . . . 
In reality, we can control only a very small area, according to 
the required norms. I would say that we control only 4 per cent 
in the daytime and only one per cent during the night.” 

But instead of responding to repeated peace-talk offers 
from the NLF and the calls from the DRY for “an unconditional 
cessation of U.S. bombing and all other acts of war against the 
DRV” so that peace negotiations could begin, the United States 
doubled and then tripled attack sorties against the North, de- 
manding “reciprocity” in exchange for the bombing halt. On 
29 December 1967, DRV foreign minister Nguyen Duy Trinh 
repeated the peace-talk offer, and President Lyndon B. Johnson 
again demanded reciprocity. Since Hanoi was not bombing the 
United States, the Vietnamese revolutionary leaders interpreted 
this demand as an attempt by the United States to get Hanoi 
to call off the struggle in the South. Therefore, the DRV and 
the NLF decided to carry out the Spring 1968 Offensive—later 
called the “Tet Offensive” in the United States—to force the 
U.S. government to de-escalate the war against the North and 
to go to the negotiating table. 


Tet: The Great Turning Point 


The 1968 Tet Offensive was the greatest turning point of 
the Vietnam War because of a combination of far-reaching 
political, military, psychological, and diplomatic impacts that 
can be fully understood only in the whole context of the Vietnam 
War and the nature of the revolutionary struggle in Vietnam. 
This writer and several authors have dealt with this offensive 
in great detail elsewhere.“ For our purpose here it is sufficient 
to point out that this offensive had three phases. The first phase 
began on 31 January when commando units and local forces 
attacked almost simultaneously all the major cities, 36 of the 
44 provincial capitals, and 64 of the 242 district towns. “The 
enemy’s Tet offensive,” the author of the Pentagon Papers wrote 
shortly after it occurred, “although it had been predicted, took 
the U.S. command and the U.S. public by surprise, and its 
strength, length and intensity prolonged this shock.” The CIA 
on 10 February estimated that the offensive had already accom- 
plished its main psychological, political, and military objec- 
tives. The communists, it said, were now gaining control over 
vast new rural areas, smashing Saigon’s military, economic, 
and political system, and having more direct influence on the 
urban sector.” And, after a study tour to Saigon, General Earle 
Wheeler, head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had to admit in a 
report of 17 February to President Johnson that Tet was “a very 
near thing.” He wrote that had it not been for “timely reaction 
of the United States forces,” the attacks would have succeeded 
in numerous places.” This very timely reaction included mas- 
sive American artillery and air strikes that leveled from 30 to 
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80 percent of many cities. But what was perhaps most difficult 
for the Americans to understand was how this “very near thing” 
would have been pulled off with such small numbers of attack- 
ers. In Saigon, for example, only one thousand local NLF 
forces and sappers managed to hold off over eleven thousand 
U.S. and Saigon troops and police for three weeks. Regular 
troops waited nearby but were not employed except in Hue 
where one thousand regular DRV troops captured the Citadel 
and occupied it until 24 February while American firepower 
destroyed about 80 percent of the city.” Among other things, 
the offensive further proved to many people that the United 
States would never be able to win the war in Vietnam firstly 
because of the evident popularity of the NLF and secondly 
because, in its bombing destruction of the cities, the United 
States reconfirmed the fact that it had all along regarded the 
Vietnamese people themselves as the real enemy in Vietnam. 

Because of mounting pressures from all fronts as a result 
of the Tet Offensive, on 31 March—the day that the United 
States considered the Tet Offensive ended——President Johnson 
made a major speech, announcing his decision to withdraw 
from the upcoming presidential election and to limit the bomb- 
ing of the North to the panhandle area and saying that “the 
United States is ready to send its representatives to any forum 
at any time, to discuss the means of bringing this war to an 
end.” It was a cunning maneuver designed to placate American 
public opinion. The American air force, seriously crippled by 
losses sustained over North Vietnam as well as in the South 
during the ground attacks, could no longer afford to scatter 
bombing raids over too vast a territory. By limiting their strikes 
to the panhandle where a good 20 percent of the North Vietnam- 
ese population lived and which was an extremely valuable food- 
producing area, the United States could destroy more with the 
same tonnage. In fact, after 31 March, the number of air sorties 
against the DRV and air and artillery strikes against South 
Vietnamese villages, especially the Mekong Delta, increased 
to unprecedented levels, and Johnson was able to increase the 
numbers of American troops in Vietnam and asked an additional 
$39 billion from Congress for his war expenditures. Under 
these conditions, Johnson hoped that the Vietnamese would 
refuse his offer. But he was taken by surprise on 3 April 1968, 
when the DRV declared itself ready to meet with the United 
States. It turned out that Johnson’s “any forum at any time” 
did not include Phnom Penh, Warsaw, and Paris, and Washing- 
ton immediately put up absurd conditions for the selection of 
a meeting place. 


Tet: The Second and Third Phase 


On the night of 4 May the second phase of the Tet Offensive 
began when 119 bases, towns, and cities were attacked. The 
main objective was to get the United States to de-escalate the 
war against the North and go to the negotiating table, as well 
as to disrupt the Saigon military and political system. Again 
the “allied forces” had to rely heavily on helicopter gunships 
and napalm strikes in populated areas in the attempt to drive 
out the infiltrators. As a result, for example, some 8,000 homes 
in Saigon’s eighth district were destroyed in five days. American 
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officers strongly defended this tactic although it brought about 
new devastation on Saigon. “There is no clean way of fighting 
a city war,” argued one American general. “If you try to figs 
with gloves on, the casualty rate is going to be so high that 
you can’t stomach it, and you don’t get the enemy out anyway.” 
This was the kind of logic that forced one Saigon officer to 
complain bitterly, “We cannot go on destroying entire blocks 
every time a Vietcong steps into a house.”” Again, these attacks 
exposed the nature of the American involvement and thereby 
scored some important political points for the NLE in the long 
run. In the short run, however, both the U inited States and the 
Saigon regime were forced to join the “Paris Talks on Vis y” 
which began on 13 May 1968. But President Togaon Y was stili 
very much committed to sustaining the struggle, 
refused to stop the bombing over the North and eae the 
war in the South. 

The third and last phase of the offensive began on 17 August 
with the shelling of American installations and a series of 
coordinated assaults throughout South Vietnam. For the next 
six weeks mortars, rockets, and small local units were largely 
relied on in order to minimize the loss of manpower. To forestall 
a ground assault against Saigon, American B-52 bombers 
poured close to one million pounds of bombs a day on the 
surrounding areas and the suspected infiltration routes. This 
third phase proved to be the most costly for the NLP. Regular 
NLF troops were trapped in the environs of Saigon and other 
cities and towns, isolated from their rural base of support and 
killed in large numbers. As a result, that rural base of support 
was vulnerable to savage repression that we will discuss shortly. 
But during the first weeks of renewed fighting more than 700 
Americans died in action, the tighest rate w Pies sna 
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down, a relevant point to drive home iets the final wee a of 
the presidential election. On 31 October, in a last-ditch effort 
to save Hubert Humphrey's presidential bid, Johnson had to 
order the unconditional cessation of the bombing of Nerth 
Vietnam and announce that a four-party conference with NLE 
and Saigon representatives participating would start on 6 
November. But the American people had lost confidence in 
Johnson and his party whom they held responsible for the 
continuing war. With his promises of bringing about peace, 
Richard Nixon got himself elected president of the Unie 
States. 


Nixon’s “Peace Plan”: Victramization 


Just like Johnson before him, Nixon talked peace in ort rder 
to make war. Ambassador Averell Harriman, who was stit the 
chief U.S. negotiator in Paris in the period between Novernbe: 
and Nixon's inauguration on 20 January, later wrote that during 
that time Nixon manipulated the Nguyen Yan Thien regime to 
deliberately destroy the chances for a negotiated peace. a and 
that after Nixon took over, Henry Cabot Lodge (who replaced 
Harriman) succeeded in destroying almost everything that had 
been achieved. Instead of talking peace, Nixon put into effect 
his “Vietnamization” program, which he called his “peace 
plan.” Harriman denounced Nixon’s “peace plan” in language 









about as strong as could be expected from a man in his position: 
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“The Administration’s program of Vietnamization of the war 
is not in my opinion a program for peace, but it is a program 
for the continuation of the war. . . . Furthermore, the Vietnam- 
ization of the war is dependent on an unpopular and repressive 
government... 7 

The Vietnamization program involved the massive build- 
up of the Saigon forces in an attempt to get Vietnamese to kill 
other Vietnamese. The Nixon administration was able to carry 
this out thanks to the heavy U.S. bombing of Indochina and 
such programs as the Accelerated Pacification Program and the 
Phoenix Program. The United States dropped 5 million tons 
of bombs on Indochina, the great bulk of them on the coun- 
tryside of South Vietnam in 1969 and 1970. This is more than 
twice the tonnage dropped on all fronts during World War IT! 
The Accelerated Pacification Program increased massive relo- 
cation and destruction in the rural areas, whereas the Phoenix 
Program was a wholesale assassination plan that was responsible 
for the deaths of 20,000 NLF cadres and the “neutralization” 
of about 80,000 more, making it almost impossible to survive 
in the countryside. In these circumstances the Nixon adminis- 
tration was able to increase the regular forces of the Saigon 
army (the Army of the Republic of Vietnam—ARVN) to over 
1.1 million men and the local forces to over 4 million out of a 
total population of about 18 million. 

All this was being done not simply to save American lives 
but also to save American dollars. It cost the United States 
$38,000 to send an American to Vietnam to fight for one year. 
But it cost an average of only $400 to support an Asian merce- 
nary—~Koreans and Thais included—to fight for a year. Saving 
American lives and dollars served to persuade the American 
public that the war was winding down so that the American 
people should be more patient with Nixon’s conduct of the war. 
The press-ganging of Vietnamese youth into the army also 
served to deny the NLF fresh supplies of troops. Moreover, as 
Trinh Pho, a Vietnamese officer in the Political Warfare Section 
of the Saigon army, explained in a long article entitled “The 
Mobilization of Soldiers in a New Sweep” in the Saigon maga- 
zine Quan Chung (5 September 1969), the main reason for 
drafting so many people into the army was to keep them under 
government control. 

While under military control, these people were forced 
to go out on some 300 mopping-up operations in South Vietnam 
every day in 1969 and 1970 to draw enemy fire so that American 
tactical air support and artillery strikes—which accounted for 
over a million tons of high explosives a year on the southern 
part of Vietnam—could destroy the enemy. Such mopping-up 
operations were also designed to pacify the countryside. As a 
result, according to hundreds of Vietnamese in the Southern 
provinces whom this writer has interviewed since 1979, the 
“darkest years” for the southern revolutionaries and their sup- 
porters were 1969 and 1970. Thousands of NLF fighters were 
either killed or forced to desert during this period. The losses 
of the NLF forces and cadres also contributed to increasing 
PAVN casualties in the South because the former had provided 
the political structure and hence the necessary logistical support 
for main forces. By the fall of 1969 some PAVN forces in the 
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South had to play guerrilla by dividing into company-sized 
bodies, which in turn were partially broken down into sapper 
units in order to survive. Others had to move to Cambodian 
border areas. 


Invasion of Cambodia and NLF Recovery 


In May 1970, over 50,000 U.S. and Saigon troops invaded 
Cambodia to “clean up the sanctuaries” and dismantle the “Viet- 


- cong Pentagon.” This invasion was preceded by the most mas- 


sive air bombardments since the start of the Vietnam War, 
including for the first time B-52 bomber raids against towns, 
wiping out half a dozen frontier towns in as many minutes. 
The full story of this bloody act by Nixon in his “search for 
peace,” which ended in complete disaster, has been documented 
elsewhere.” What should be mentioned here is that this was a 
mistake that gave the revolutionary movement in the southern 
provinces, especially the Mekong Delta, the space and time to 
reorganize itself and fight back. This recovery of the southern 
revolutionary forces helped the other areas in the country tre- 
mendously, especially in military terms. This was because the 
Mekong Delta forces pinned down more Saigon forces than all 
other areas combined and hence allowed the other areas the 
time and space to develop their forces and recover. By the end 
of 1970 and the beginning of 1971, the NLF recovered com- 
pletely and became even stronger. This contributed to a series 
of disastrous military defeats for Saigon, which in turn led to 
massive anti-Saigon and anti-U.S. demonstrations in the urban 
areas in South Vietnam. 

Because of its weak political and military situation, 
throughout 1971 the United States rejected all offers by the 
DRV and PRG (Provisional Revolutionary Government, a coali- 
tion of the NLF and other forces set up in June 1969) for a 
ceasefire and a tripartite coalition government in exchange for 
the United States setting a date for withdrawal of its forces 
from Vietnam. In February 1972, while suspending the Paris 
Peace Talks and stepping up the bombings in Vietnam, Nixon 
and Kissinger went to China to get Chinese leaders to put 
pressure on Vietnam to end the war on U.S. terms. In Hanoi 
the official newspaper Nhan Dan reacted strongly by saying 
that “the time when the great powers could decide the fate of 
small nations is past and gone.””’ In the South the “1972 Spring 
Offensive” began in March with the attacks and routing of 
Saigon main forces in several provinces. Nixon retaliated with 
the most massive bombing of northern towns and cities and its 
dams and dikes up to that time. All ports of the DRV were 
also mined so as to cut off supplies from the outside. But the 
bombing had no effect on the battlefields in the South. The 
U.S. and Saigon forces had completely lost any initiative and 
were reduced to defensive actions wherever the PRG-DRV 
forces chose to strike.” 

This time the United States had nowhere to go but back 
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Saigon University students confronting plainclothes policemen in gas masks during one of the anti-Saigon, 
anti-U.S. demonstrations protesting the 1971 election. Many students died during these protests. Deputies 
also demonstrated, carrying banners saying things like “The October 3 election is a means of establishing a 
dictatorial and foreign-directed regime.” 


to the negotiating table. Finally, it was announced in Hanoi on 
26 October and confirmed by Kissinger at a Washington press 
conference later on the same day that full agreement had been 
reached. The agreement was to be signed “exactly on the 31st” 
of October. But at this press conference, while saying that 
“peace is at hand,” Kissinger tried to back away from what had 
been negotiated by pretending that there were some “minor 
linguistic difficulties” that would have to be solved in another 
negotiating session. The Vietnamese maintained that the agree- 
ment had been gone through by the two sides sentence by 
sentence, word by word, until there was total agreement on the 
texts. Nixon and Kissinger, however, put up all kinds of excuses 
for delaying the signing. The talks did not resume again until 
20 November, two weeks after Nixon had used the agreement 
to defeat George McGovern. And for the next fourteen negotiat- 
ing sessions Kissinger demanded 126 substantive changes in 
all, affecting all nine sections of the agreement. The Vietnamese 
refused to comply. 

Late on the evening of 18 December, Premier Pham Van 
Dong received a communication from Nixon demanding that 
he consent to the changes Kissinger had proposed in the agree- 
ment or Hanoi would be heavily bombed. Within minutes waves 
of B-52s conducted their carpet bombing of Hanoi, and later 
Haiphong. Between 18 and 30 December, over 40,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped on Hanoi and 15,000 tons were dropped 
on Haiphong by B-52 attacks alone. But the Nixon-Kissinger 
team bombed themselves back to the negotiating table in Paris, 
and on 17 January 1973 signed the Paris Agreement—an agree- 
ment that was virtually unchanged from its October 1972 
version.” 


Saigon’s Peace Violations and Collapse 


But both the United States and the Thieu regime believed 
that carrying out the Paris Agreement to the letter would lead 


to an eventual political takeover by the Vietnamese revolution- 
aries. Therefore, in spite of the fact that the Paris Agreements 
established two parallel and equal parties in South Vietnam 
the Saigon regime and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment—and that the two parties were supposed to reach a political 
settlement under conditions of full democratic rights without 
U.S. interference (Articles 1, 4, 9 and 11), the United States 
and Thieu consistently denied the PRG any political role in 
South Vietnam. For example, in an interview published in the 
IS July 1973 issue of Vietnam Report, an English-language 
publication of the Saigon Council on Foreign Relations, Thieu 
stated: “The Vietcong are presently trying to turn areas undei 
their control into a state endowed with a government, which 
they could claim to be the second such institution in the 
South. . . . In the first place, we have to do our best so that 
the NLF cannot build itself into a state, a second state within 
the South.” 

To help Saigon achieve this end the United States supplied 
the Thieu regime with so many arms that, as Maj. Gen. Peter 
Olenchuk testified before the Senate Armed Services Commit 
tee on 8 May 1973, “We shortchanged ourselves within our 
overall inventories. We also shortchanged the reserve units in 
terms of prime assets. In certain instances, we also diverted 
equipment that would have gone to Europe.’ 
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“Tricky Dick Nixon, boy gangster” is what those who saw through 
Nixon’ s hypocrisy, lies, and illegal and aggressive actions called him 
as early as the fifties. In this cartoon Nixon and his accomplice 
Kissinger are seen ina typical gangland shootout, the results of which 
would have been miniscule compared to the deaths in Indochina caused 
by the heavy bombing and assassination campaigns ordered by Nixon 
and the negotiations intentionally sabotaged by Kissinger.* 


In fiscal year 1974, Congress gave Saigon $1 billion more 
in military aid. Saigon expended as much ammunition as it 
could—$700 million worth. This left a stockpile of at least 
$300 million, a violation of the Paris Agreement, which had 
stipulated that equipment only be replaced on a one-to-one 
basis. For fiscal year 1975, Congress again authorized $1 billion 
in military aid, but appropriated $700 million—about what 
was actually spent in 1974. 

This fantastic amount of military aid, plus an explicit oral 
guarantee given to Thieu by Nixon that the United States would 
reenter the war—at least with airpower—to bail him out if 
worse came to worst, encouraged Thieu to sabotage the agree- 
ment by attacking areas controlled by the PRG. A study by the 
U.S. Defense Attaché office in Saigon revealed that “the coun- 
tryside ratio of the number of rounds fired by South Vietnamese 
forces (since the signing of the Paris Ageement) to that fired 
by the Communist forces was about 16 to |. In military Regions 
II and III, where South Vietnamese commanders have consis- 
tently been the most aggressive, and where some U.S. officials 
said that random ‘harassment and interdiction’ fire against Com- 
munist-controlled areas was still common, the ratio was on the 
order of 50 to 1.” In addition to the shellings, on the average 
about 15,000 bombs were dropped and 10,000 different military 
operations were conducted into the countryside every month. 

According to “Vietnam—A Changing Crucible,’ issued 
by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 15 July 1974, 
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In the spring of 1972 Nixon responded to successful attacks on Saigon 
main forces by ordering the most massive bombing of northern towns, 
cities, dams, and dikes up to that time. All seven members of the Le Dinh 
Ba family, above, were killed during the U.S. bombing of Hanoi on 16 
April 1972. During the war in Indochina the United States dropped 5 
million tons of bombs on Indochina, more than twice the tonnage dropped 
on all fronts during World War II. 


this military aggressiveness actually enthralled many Congres- 
sional supporters of the war. But it also inflicted untold death 
and suffering on the civilian population as well as exposed 
Saigon’s own armed forces to danger and death. As early as 
30 August 1973 the respected French newspaper Le Monde 
reported that the Saigon high command had stated that about 
41,000 of its troops had been killed and 4,000 were missing 
since the signing of the Paris Agreement. Saigon was never 
known for inflating its own casualty statistics. The suffering 
and death caused by Thieu’s sabotage of the Paris Agreement 
made his regime increasingly unpopular among the general 
population. 

Worse still, because of the increase in economic aid to 
the Thieu regime in 1973 and 1974 it felt confident enough to 
carry out an “economic blockade” designed to inflict hunger 
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and starvation on the PRG areas.** This blockade, which in 
this rice-centered country included prohibitions on the trans- 
port of rice from one village to another, rice-milling by anyone 
except the government, storage of rice in homes, and the sale 
of rice outside the village to any except government-authorized 
buyers, caused widespread hunger and starvation. According 
to reports by Saigon deputies and Catholic priests, up to 60 
percent of the population of the central provinces were reduced 
to eating bark, cacti, banana roots, and the bulbs of wild grass. 
Children and aged people were the first victims. In some central 
Vietnam villages deaths from starvation reached | to 2 percent 
of the total population each month.® And in the once rice-rich 
Mekong Delta, acute rice shortages became commonplace in 
many provinces.” 

The death and suffering caused by Thieu’s military attacks 
and “economic blockade” not only intensified the general popu- 
lation’s hatred of the Thieu regime, they also forced the PRG 
to fight back. As reported in the 31 August 1974 issue of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly (England), 


in the first year of the ceasefire, the Communists pursued a policy 
of comparative restraint as they tried through diplomatic means to 
put pressure on Saigon to accept the political provisions of the 
Paris Agreement. Representations to the U.S. government and 
meetings with Kissinger leading nowhere, they seem to have de- 
cided, sometime this spring, to go over to a limited offensive, 
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which they announced on their radio and elsewhere, in a public wa) 


In the summer of 1974, the PRG’s counterattack forced Thieu’s 
armed forces to make one “tactical withdrawal” after anothe1 
Even in the heavily defended delta provinces, Saigon was forced 
to abandon 800 firebases and forts in order to “increase mobility 
and defense.” But instead of responding to the repeated calls 
by the DRV and the PRG for a return to the Paris Agreement, 
the United States increased economic aid to Saigon by $100 
million, and the White House requested Congressional approva! 
for another $300 million in supplemental military aid. 
Father Nguyen Quang Lam, an ultraconservative anticom 

munist Catholic priest, wrote in the February 1975 issue of Dai 
Dan Toc: 


Yesterday I wrote that whether there is an additional $300 million 
or $3,000 in aid, South Vietnam will still not be able to avoid 
collapse. . . . In the afternoon a reader called me up and said that 
I should have put it more strongly. I must say that the more the 
aid, the quicker the collapse of South Vietnam. All I had to do 
was to take a look at our society. . . . Come to think of it, the 
reader has a point there. The American dollars have really changed 
our way of thinking. People compete with each other to become 
prostitutes, that is to say, to get rich in the quickest and most 
exploitative manner. No wonder whenever our soldiers see the 
enemy they run for their lives, even though they might have a 
basement full of ammunition which they could presumably fire till 
kingdom come. 


It was already perfectly clear to even the most conservative 
Vietnamese that Saigon was ready to fall even though at that 
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Guerrillas in the village of Gio Mi in the Gio Linh District of Quang Tri waylaying enemy 
troops intruding into the liberated area in January 1973. With the encouragement of the 
United States, Thieu sabotaged the Paris Agreement by attacking areas controlled by the PRG. 
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time it had 1.1 million men in its regular army and the world’s 
third largest air force and eighth largest navy. Yet the American 
Congress was still debating additional war appropriations for 
Saigon in February of 1975. This forced the DRV and PRG to 
mount an offensive in early March to bring the point home. 
Saigon armed forces quickly disintegrated and fled from the 
highland areas to the coastal areas and then southward as one 
province after another fell with hardly a fight. On 26 March 
General Frederick C. Weyland, army chief of staff, was sent 
to Saigon to assess the situation as well as to help Saigon set 
up a last defense anchor thirty-five miles north of the city. 
Frantic diplomatic and political maneuvers were also embarked 
upon with the hope of stopping, or at least delaying, the offen- 
sive. This included getting China and the Soviet Union to put 
pressure on the DRV as well as installing the former general 
Duong Van “Big” Minh, with the connivance and support of 
the French government, as the new president of South Vietnam. 
This last act of the charade is described by Kolko as follows: 


On the afternoon of April 28, during a thunderstorm, Minh in his 
inaugural speech called for a negotiated peace but also asked the 
revolution immediately to cease hostilities. His own troops he urged 
“to defend the territory which is left and to defend peace,” adding, 
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The people of Saigon waved or flew revolutionary flags to greet the 
liberation army as it entered Saigon on 30 August 1975. This woman 


and her family certainly look totally delighted with the liberation of 


Saigon—and Vietnam. 


Vietnam News Agency photo by Van Bao, John Spragens, Jr. Collection 
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“Keep your spirit high, your ranks intact, and your positions 
firm. . . .” He drew up plans not only to continue resisting but 
also to counterattack the Communist forces. 

. Minh’s utopian message reinforced definitely the Party ’s 
natural reluctance to continue the charade with another puppet. . . . 
On the morning of April 29, the offensive against Saigon began, 
quickly cutting off the city on all sides. [American Ambassador 
Graham] Martin ordered the final evacuation by helicopter, and the 
last Americans left by 5 A.M. on April 30. By that hour all of the 
key approaches to the city were in PAVN hands, while local forces, 
sympathizers, and sappers fanned throughout the city itself. 

. . South of Saigon, in the Mekong Delta, the remnants of 
the RVN’s armies were surrendering and disintegrating to local 
NLF units, sometimes several guerillas capturing hundreds of su- 
perbly equipped soldiers. At 10:15 Minh broadcast a cease-fire to 
his own forces, urging them also to remain in their positions and 
asking the Communists to do the same until there was a discussion 
of the orderly transfer of power. It was a surrender, but scarcely 
an unconditional one which acknowledged the reality of the 
battlefield.” 


Consequently, less than an hour later a group of three PAVN 
tanks went straight to the Saigon Presidential Palace and crashed 
through the huge iron gate. At about 11:30 A.M. the NLF flag 
was raised up a flagpole at the palace, and Minh was taken to 
the radio station to announce his unconditional surrender. Fi- 
nally, the Vietnam War had ended—with a bang and a whimper. 


VI. Postwar Conflict and 
Economic Performance, 1975-89 


Even before the Vietnam War had ended, conflict with the 
Communist Party of Kampuchea (CPK, also variously known 
as the Khmer Rouge or Pol Pot group) and China had begun. 
The root reasons for this conflict have been documented in 
detail by Nayan Chanda, the veteran reporter for the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, in his universally acclaimed book on the 
subject.*’ Chanda reports that the ultranationalistic Khmer 
Rouge had become extremely wary of the Vietnamese precisely 
because the latter had provided what Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
called the “indisputably effective and heroic shield” to help the 
Khmer resistance forces grow in strength. Chanda continues: 
“The very success of the resistance meant the beginning of the 
end of [the] CPK-Hanoi alliance... . According to a CIA 
report in September 1970, Khmer troops fired on Vietnamese 
Communist forces from behind while the latter were attacking 
a Lon Nol [Phnom Penh regime] unit in Kompong Thom.” 
From then on, the situation got worse: 


The simmering tension between the Vietnamese and the 
Khmer Rouge reached a crisis in late 1972 when, during the final 
stage of U.S.-Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, an attempt was 
made to bring the Khmer Rouge into negotiation with Lon Nol. 
U.S. negotiator Henry Kissinger’s demand to this effect was passed 
on to the Khmer Rouge leadership in several clandestine meetings 
in late 1972 and, for the last time, in a January 24—26, 1973, 
encounter between Vietnamese Politburo member Pham Hung and 
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Pol Pot. The idea was rejected scornfully. Pol Pot saw that the 
military situation could produce a quick victory, since the isolated 
and discredited Lon Nol regime was on its last legs. The Vietnamese 
warning to the Khmer Rouge that their refusal would bring heavy 
punishment from the United States was seen as a blackmail 
attempt. . 

But the Vietnamese were right about the punishment. Free 
from duty in the rest of the Indochinese theater, American bombers 
dropped 257,465 tons of bombs on Cambodia between February 
and August 1973—50 percent more than the total tonnage dropped 
on Japan during World War II. There were a great number of 
civilian casualties. Four years later, sitting in the bunkerlike Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean embassy in Hanoi, In Sivouth bitterly recalled 
“the Vietnamese betrayal” in signing a separate peace with the 
enemy, enabling the Americans to direct their full fury at Cambodia. 
This accusation is a classic example of how racial prejudice and 
feelings of historical enmity led the Pol Pot group to blame all 
their woes on the Vietnamese. . . . Ironically enough, if the peace 
agreement with the Vietnamese freed American hands in Cam- 
bodia, tacit support for the bombing, according to Kissinger, came 
from Zhou [Zhou Enlai, prime minister of China] who “needed 
our military actions in Cambodia for the effectiveness of his policy 
almost as much as we did.” The U.S. bombing, according to him, 
was a bargaining chip for getting China’s Khmer Rouge allies to 
accept a negotiated settlement with Sihanouk as the leader. . 

The Paris Agreement in 1973 also marked the beginning of 
Khmer Rouge attacks on Vietnamese arms depots, hospitals, and 
base camps inside Cambodia—attacks that were explained away 
by the Pol Pot group as stemming from misunderstanding and 
unruly conduct by lower-level soldiers. . . . In February 1975 an 
entire NLF cultural troupe from My Tho died in an ambush while 
passing through Cambodian territory to visit liberated areas of Tay 
Ninh Province. . . . Hanoi’s principal task was to liberate the 
South, not to exacerbate a conflict with wayward allies. Thus, 
despite growing tension between the two, the Vietnamese played 
along. In response to a Khmer Rouge request, they sent sapper 
and artillery units that helped to finally strangle Phnom Penh.” 


But the Khmer Rouge immediately turned their guns on the 
Vietnamese, killing many and causing at least 150,000 Viet- 
namese to flee from Cambodia to Vietnam during the first five 
months after the fall of Phnom Penh. The Vietnamese reaction 
was one of restraint because, in Chanda’s words, 


Vietnam’s need for caution toward Cambodia was underlined 
by the fact that Phnom Penh had a powerful friend. . On June 
21 [1975] Pol Pot got a hero’s welcome from his ideological mentor, 
Mao... . 

The friendship between Mao’s China and Democratic Kam- 
puchea was based on ideology and, more importantly, on identity 
of national interest. . . . As opposition to the Vietnamese domina- 
tion of the Indochinese peninsula became the primary concern of 
the Pol Pot group, they naturally turned out to be China’s key ally 
in its traditional strategy of preventing the emergence of a strong 
power on its southern border. 

Not surprisingly, in August 1975, as a bedridden Zhou was 
explaining China’s inability to help Vietnam to the top Vietnamese 
planner, Le Thanh Nghi, Peking was giving a grand welcome to 
the Cambodian deputy premiers Khieu Samphan and leng Sary 
and promising them $1 billion in aid over a five-year period. . . . 

While Samphan and Sary’s triumphant visit, and the pledge 
of economic assistance, was a public demonstration of China’s 
total support for Cambodia, secret negotiations on Chinese arms 
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aid had begun in June—-when Pol Pot made fis uapublic ized e 
to China. In August and October, teams of experts from. ag 
defense ministry conducted an extensive survey | : H 
assess defense needs, and, on October 12, saban a draft md 
plan to Phnom Penh for its approval.” 





Another reason for the Vietnamese restraint was the huge 
and urgent task of stemming hunger in the southern cities and 
of restoring production in the countryside. Bef . war 
ended, even with all the American economic aid, the $ South 
Vietnamese economy was already a n or 
Saigon’s deputy prime minister in cha 
was quoted in the 16 October 1975 issue of 
one and one half million people—-about a | 
workforce—had already lost their jobs. Te 
the several million Saigon soldiers and the 300 
titutes who suddenly found themselves out of work, as we 
the 800,000 orphans and hundreds of thousands of wat invalids 
who had to be fed. The immediate objective of the Vietnamese 
government at that time, therefore, was to restore economim-— 
and hence social and political —stability in the South. The 
slogan in the North at that time was: “All for the brotherly 
South; all for the eis of pocas 7 Pram a e beging 
















thousand tons of food, tens of bowad of tons of henian 
fertilizers, thousands of tons of fuel oil, several hundred tiou- 
sand head of cattle and buffaloes, several hundred thousand 
fertilized eggs, and tens of thousands of tons of cotton and 
other supplies to the South. Hundreds of agronomists, en- 
gineers, and specialists in other fields were aise dispaiched 
quickly to the South.” 


Foremost Vietnamese Priority: Postwar Reconstruction 


In fact, the foremost Vietnamese priority during the frst 
couple of years was postwar reconstruction and econonuc recov- 
ery. This can be seen in the adoption im carly 1977 of the 
“Second Five-Year Plan of 1976-1980." which was made with 
full expectation that massive amounts of foreign aid from Wesi- 
erm capitalist countries and from socialist countries, meloding 
China, would be forthcoming, Hence, Vietnam did not wan 
to do anything that would jeopardize this ard that was absolutely 
essential for realizing the ambitious targets set in the plan. For 
example, food agen eels ang oe bas converted 












was equal to one ton of rice—-was 5 supposed to be | 
from 12 million metric tons in 1976 to 21 million metric tons 
by 1980, and industrial output, labor productivity, and national 
income were to be raised by 16 to 18, 7.5 to 8. ü, and ii to 14 
percent respectively per year. 

However, by 1977 China had cut almost all aid to Yi emam 
while its increased military aid to the Khmer Rouge-~--imeluding 
hundreds of Chinese military advisers on the ground i in Can 
bodia—-encouraged the latter to step up attacks on Vietnamese 
border provinces. The end result was that from 1977 to De- 
cember 1978 tens of thousands of Vietnamese civilians (G0 
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Vietnam News Agency photo, Ngo Vinh Long Collection ” 


When Vietnam was focusing on economic recovery during the first few years after the war, 
China cut off almost all economic aid to Vietnam and increased its aid to the Khmer Rouge, 
encouraging them to step up their border attacks on Vietnam. Then China itself began massing 
troops along the northern border of Vietnam and attacked Vietnam almost daily. This picture 
shows the provincial town of Long San with its post office destroyed by Chinese bombardments 


in March 1979. 


Vietnam) were made homeless and thousands of others mas- 
sacred in the most sadistic manner. In an interview given to 
Agence France Press at the Tan Son Nhut airport in Ho Chi 
Minh City (Saigon) on 30 June 1988, Lieutenant General Le 
Khai Phieu, the deputy commander of the Vietnamese forces 
in Cambodia, disclosed that 30,000 Vietnamese soldiers alone 
were killed in 1977 and 1978 defending the border provinces 
against Pol Pot forces, as compared to the 25,000 killed on the 
battlefields in Cambodia since December 1978 when Vietnam 
counterattacked in the attempt to get rid of Pol Pot. The general 
added that during the first two years in Cambodia 15,000 Viet- 
namese soldiers were killed and from 1982 to June 1988 another 
10,000 died in battle. The total number of Vietnamese soldiers 
killed in the conflict with Pol Pot until June 1988 is therefore 
equal to the number of American Gls killed in the entire Viet- 
nam War. The human costs of Pol Pot’s attacks against Vietnam 
in 1977 and 1978, therefore, explain in part why Vietnam finally 
lost its self-restraint and went into Cambodia in late December 
1978. Another reason was that Pol Pot had already murdered, 
according to estimates, about | million Cambodians*—many 
of whom were suspected of sympathy for Vietnam. A third 
reason was that China had already massed about 300,000 to 
500,000 troops along the northern border since May 1978 and 
attacked Vietnam almost daily. It was about this time that, in 
Chanda’s words, 


unknown to the Vietnamese, Peking had decided to “teach Vietnam 
a lesson” and had intensified its effort to establish full diplomatic 
relations with the United States before undertaking that adventure. 
The Chinese design meshed well with that of Jimmy Carter and 
his national security adviser, seeking China’s partnership in a global 
anti-Soviet alliance. They decided to shelve normalization with 
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Vietnam and secretly push for establishing ties with Peking. Three 
decades after going to war in Vietnam to fight “Chinese expan- 
sionism,” the United States became a silent partner in Peking’s war 
against Vietnam.” 


On 11 October 1978 the United States said that it was not going 
to normalize relations with Vietnam although both sides had 
already agreed to this—down to the nitty-gritty details as to 
where each other’s embassies would be placed and how many 
staff members were to be in each. On 15 December the United 
States announced that it would recognize China and would 
invite Deng Xiaoping, China’s “paramount leader,” to visit the 
United States to finalize things. Vietnam realized that a pincer 
attack was coming from the north as well as the southwest and 
decided to break the military encirclement by moving against 
Pol Pot on 25 December. The Khmer Rouge were driven out 
of Phnom Penh by 7 January 1979, only to find sanctuary along 
the Thai-Cambodian border. In mid-January representatives of 
China and Thailand met to formalize their common support of 
a guerrilla war against Vietnam. On 28 January Deng arrived 
in Washington and immediately advised President Carter of his 
planned invasion of Vietnam. On 17 February China launched 
an invasion against Vietnam—the very next day, an editorial in 
the Washington Post disclosed that the White House had encour- 
aged Deng in his decision to attack Vietnam for a number of 





*For a discussion of this estimate, see Michael Vickery, “How Many 
Died in Pol Pot’s Kampuchea?” Bulletin of Conmcerned Asian Scholars 
vol. 20, no. 1, pp. 70-73. 
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reasons, one of which was to help cement China’s new relation- 
ship with the Western world by making her burn the bridge to 
other socialist countries behind her. Millions of dollars of Amer- 
ican military aid were also subsequently channeled through 
Thailand in the guerrilla effort against Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dian troops. 


Negative Impacts of Conflict on Development 


The negative impact of conflict with China and the Khmer 
Rouge on Vietnamese economic development was enormous. 
Besides the fact that the Chinese almost completely razed the 
northern provinces they occupied, half a million Vietnamese 
soldiers were subsequently moved to the northern border areas 
to protect them aganst further Chinese attacks, and about 
160,000 men were kept in Cambodia to prevent the return of 
Pol Pot. Partly as a result of this conflict, in 1978 and 1979 
about 300,000 Vietnamese and ethnic Chinese also fled Viet- 
nam and thereby deprived the country of much needed skill 
and labor for reconstruction and economic development. Mean- 
while, as a reaction to Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia and 
under very strong U.S. pressure, almost all aid from capitalist 
countries to Vietnam was cut. In June 1978 China had termi- 
nated all trade with Vietnam, which amounted to 75 percent 
of all of Vietnam’s foreign trade, while the United States had 
already imposed a strict trade embargo on Vietnam. Therefore, 
the tremendous outlays for defense and economic aid to Cam- 
bodia as well as the huge food and other subsidies provided to 
the gigantic urban population—close to 5 million for Ho Chi 
Minh City alone—and the burgeoning bureaucracy created an 
ever-worsening budgetary deficit, which in turn created rampant 
inflation and difficulties in almost every economic sector. The 
impacts of these and other factors—which we cannot go into 
here for reason of space—-on the overall economic performance 
of Vietnam during this period is summarized by a Vietnamese 
economist as follows: 


By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1980, Vietnam's 
total food production was 14.4 million tons, compared to the target 
of 21 million. Between 1976 and 1980 food production increased 
only 6.45 percent, while the poputation grew by 9.27 percent. Per 
capita food production thus decreased from 274 kg to 268 kg, 
forcing Vietnam to import 8—9 million tons of food during the 
1976—1980 period. Even so, malnutrition was widely evident, espe- 
cially among young children... . 

Overall, industrial output (including handicrafts, which ac- 
counted for approximately half of the total) increased from 1976 
to 1978, and then fell during the years 1979 and 1980 as a conse- 
quence of socialist transformation and other factors, such as poor 
management, lack of capital, and shortages of energy and raw 
materials. Over the full 1976-1980 period industrial production 
increased a mere 0.1 percent... . Labor productivity decreased 
in the state sector, and many enterprises operated at only 30-50 
percent of capacity.” 


Reforms and Readjustments 


This situation called for a series of economic reforms 
beginning in the fall of 1979 that quickly brought about good 
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results. From 1980 to 1984 food production increased by an 
average of about 6 percent, while industrial output rose by 
about 9 percent a year. As correctly observed by two Western 
economists: 


During the early 1980s the Vietnamese economy started to evolve 
rather rapidly. Grass-roots changes interacted with policy conces- 
sions and periodic drives to clamp down on selected targets such 
as the free market... . The overall effect was to show the scope 
for sharply improved short-term resource utilisation in some areas. 
where output increased without significant additional inputs. An 
important factor here was the effect of higher incomes upon labour 
inputs, especially in agriculture. However, the effects of such 
liberalizations were primarily short-term, and could not have sus- 
tained long-term results if the deep structural problems of the 
economy remained unsolved. Official policy faled to deal with 
this problem.” 













As a result of this policy failure, production plateaued in 1985 
while population continued to grow at an estimated rate of 2.5 
percent a year. This plus the increasing government budget 
deficit caused by the continuing wars with Po! Pot along the 
Thai-Cambodian border and China along the northern Vietnam 
ese border, and rampant subsidies, inappropriate wage aad 
price policies, and mismanagement created a hyperinflation 
that in turn affected production in almost all sectors. Food 
production decreased from 1986 on, and by carly 1986, when 
inflation reached about 30 percent a month, widespread food 
shortage and hunger occurred. 

All this forced the government to institute yet another 
series of reforms in 1988 that are quite fundamental and far- 
reaching. These reforms——-which include allowing farmers im 
the cooperatives to keep at least 50 percent of the crop yields 
after all taxes and production costs, as well as reduction of 
government deficit, subsidies, and credit——have brought abou 
some intended results. By the beginning of 1989 inflation was 
reduced’ to about 6 percent a month and then to about 3.5 
percent by May. Agricultural production reversed is downhill 
slide to achieve a 4.1 percent rate of growth im 1988 as opposed 
to — 1.3 percent in 1987. Overall, economic growth attamed a 
reasonable rate of 5.8 percent in 1988 as opposed to only 2.2 
percent in 1987.” 

The Vietnamese leaders have realized, however, that steady 
economic, social, and political stability in Vietnam requires a 
solution to the Cambodian situation and the conflict with China. 
Confident that it had already helped Cambodia back on its own 
feet, in early July 1988 Vietnam pulled its entire military com- 
mand and half of its remaining troops out of Cambodia, placing 
the rest under Phnom Penh’s command, and stated that it would 








bring all of its troops home by the end of 1989 or much earner 
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A pedicab driver in Hanoi pauses to read his morning paper. Vietnamese papers, long mouthpieces for official 
pronouncements, are venturing onto the uncertain ground of investigative reporting. 


if there were a political settlement. Subsequently, because there 
was little movement in the direction of a political settlement 
and because of continuing hostility on the part of the United 
States and China, Vietnam announced many times that it would 
definitely bring all of its troops home from Cambodia by the 
end of September 1989 whether or not a political solution would 
be reached by then. The Vietnamese government still stressed 
very emphatically, however, that it would prefer a peaceful 
solution to the Cambodian situation. But the biggest stumbling 
block to this eventuality is still China, as can be seen, for 
example, in the following 17 May 1989 Bangkok Post report: 
“Khmer resistance leader Prince Norodom Sihanouk has said 
Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping strongly warned him against 
breaking his alliance with the Khmer Rouge, diplomats said 
yesterday. . . . Sihanouk told diplomats that Deng and other 
Chinese leaders had told him for some time they completely 
opposed an alliance between him and Phnom Penh premier 
Hun Sen.” 

On its part, the United States has sought to strengthen 
Sihanouk by trying to give him more lethal aid so that he can 
have leverage against Hun Sen, whom the United States consid- 
ers pro-Vietnamese, although, in the opinion of most experts, 
much of the aid would end up in Pol Pot’s hands and would 
also prolong the military conflict. This prompted the following 
reaction in a New York Times editorial of 3 June 1989: “The 
Bush Administration seems determined to supply lethal aid to 
the non-Communist resistance in Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk, 
ostensibly the main recipient, says he does not need the aid. 
Congress shows no willingness to vote for it. Yet with a deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause, the Administration has evi- 
dently decided to make the aid covert to avoid Congressional 
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scrutiny. Thus the means are as objectionable as the end.” 

In its fear of making China lose face, the United States 
has allowed many innocent people to lose their lives. Obviously 
in its actions the United States still regards Vietnam—and by 
extension Cambodia—as the real enemy in spite of all the 
accommodations that Vietnam has made during the past few 
years, and in spite of the recent human rights abuses in China. 
The United States is now in a better position than ever to help 
bring peace back to Indochina by disassociating itself com- 
pletely from the Chinese policy of supporting Pol Pot against 
the Cambodian and Vietnamese people, by endorsing a tripartite 
coalition composed of the Hun Sen government, the Sihanouk 
faction, and the Son Sen faction, as well as taking steps toward 
normalizing relations with Vietnam. 


Cambodia (Kampuchea): 


History, Tragedy, and Uncertain Future 


by Michael Vickery 


Cambodia first came to the attention of the founders of 
BCAS in 1973 as a result of U.S. aggression to perpetuate a 
dubious regime led by General Lon Nol against what seemed 
to be popular revolutionary forces patronized by Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, whom Lon Nol had overthrown in 1970. Since 
1979 the United States has been part of a multi-nation effort to 
bring back those same “popular forces” against a state that has 
proven itself much more long-lived, effective, and popular than 
either the forces backed by the United States now or Lon Nol’s 
Khmer Republic that the United States was supporting in the 
early 1970s. If Cambodia was a “sideshow’’* then, it has now 
become a UN comedy featuring the government of Cambodia 
in a collection of jungle camps on the Thai border rather than 
in Phnom Penh, and we must hope that this comedy does not 
run as long as the U.S.-scripted farce casting Taiwan as China 





*A term used by William Shawcross to describe the situation in Cam- 
bodia in the seventies. See his book Sideshow: Kissinger, Nixon, and 
the Destruction of Cambodia (New York: Fontana Paperbacks, 1980 


[also New York: Simon and Schuster,and London: André Deutsch, 
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while relegating “Peiping” to nonexistence. 

Never mind the crocodile tears shed by U.S.-regime figures 
about the fate of the poor Cambodian people under the “geno 
cidal” Pol Pot clique. In 1980 when the Pol Pot remnants were 
broken and starving on the Thai border, the United States shelled 
out $54 million toward their rehabilitation and rearmament 
encouraged, perhaps even bullied, other countries into provid 
ing similar support, and has adamantly opposed measures that 
would effectively prevent that group from returning to powe: 
because that would inevitably mean some degree of recognition 
and support for the People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) in 
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t The sun rising over the towers of Angkor Wat, the world-famous 
twelfth-century temple complex just north of the town of Siem Reap 
The fact that Angkor Wat is recognized as a national symbol by the 
Cambodian government and all three resistance groups has helped 
protect it from serious damage during many years of fighting 

l. Letter of Jonathan Winer, counsel to Senator John Kerry, dated 
October 1986, to Larry Chartieness, Vietnam Veterans of America, 
“The Khmer Rouge received no funds from the U.S. from fiscal year 
1976 through 1979. In the years from 1980-86 thes 
In FY 87 dollars: 1980 $54.55 million . . 


received 
1981 $18.29 million 
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Fishing on the Tonle Sap River in Kompang Chhnang Province in 
Cambodia. During the flood season between June and October the 
overflow from the Mekong causes the Tonle Sap to reverse its course 
and expand to several times its normal area. 


Phnom Penh and their Vietnamese allies, who in U.S. demon- 
ology are even worse than Pol Pot,’ in spite of the obvious 
benefits they have brought to Cambodia after the horrors of 
1970-79. 

As was written in the Far Eastern Economic Review in 
December 1988, it is time “to give substance to . . . statements 
on the ‘unacceptability’ of a Khmer Rouge return to power”; 
but instead we see our new secretary of state making statements 
that suggest U.S. acquiescence in their return to Phnom Penh.’ 
Although the Lon Nol government favored by the United States 
in 1970-75 and the DK coalition currently receiving U.S. sup- 
port are very different in terms of background, class, and goals, 
there is a continuity—all of them have been reviled by most 
of their populations, not unusual among U.S.-favored Third 
World regimes. 

Political conflict, internal and international, is not new to 
Cambodia, and in some respects the problems of today mirror 
those of the past. The following historical sketch may help to 
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illustrate important features of Cambodia's historical, geo- 
graphical, and international situation that are relevant for under- 
standing both the past and the present. 


Geographic and Historical Background 


The country consists mainly of low plains cut by many 
rivers, with mountains in the northeast and southwest, and the 
east-west Dangrek Chain demarcating Cambodia’s northern bor- 
der with Thailand. Most of the rivers flow into the Mekong or 
the Tonle Sap, the inland sea in the country’s center that joins 
the Mekong at Phnom Penh. An important geographical pecu- 
liarity is that during the flood season between June and October 
the overflow from the Mekong causes the Tonle Sap to reverse 
its course and expand to several times its normal area, silting 
and fertilizing the rice plains and providing a large supply of 
freshwater fish. All important watercourses within Cambodia's 
modern boundaries feed into the Mekong—Tonle Sap system. 


Unlike in Vietnam, in Cambodia there was little 
elite or intellectual opposition to French domina- 
tion, no doubt simply because the protectorate did 
offer some protection for the status of traditional 
elites, while “new men” who rose through the very 
limited educational system were accommodated 
with prestigious posts. 
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Although this unified watercourse system has always been 
an integrative factor, especially before the construction of mod- 
ern roads, the ultimate channels into which everything flows 
are the Mekong and Bassac rivers that reach the sea across 
what is now southern Vietnam. There is no other good southern 
route to the sea out of central Cambodia. The economy of all 
of southern and eastern Cambodia, if it is not to be autarchic, 
depends on control of the mouths of those two rivers. Seen in 
another way, whoever controls the area around the river mouths 
can exert strong pressure on Cambodia south of the Tonle Sap. 

In the northwest the rivers also flow into the Tonle Sap, 
but that area is just across a narrow watershed from other rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Thailand, and very close to one good, 
short overland portage to such an alternative river system via 
the Wattana Gap. There is thus an objective geographical poten- 
tial for Cambodia’s northwest to become oriented toward the 
west, if political conditions, for instance, should render the 
eastward orientation precarious. Cambodia thus has an inherent 
geographical-economic tendency toward division, which has in 
fact been manifest in many instances throughout its history. 

The natural wealth of the country lies chiefly in agriculture, 
forest products, and fishing. Over 80 percent of the population 
lives in the central plain where rice is the most important 
product. There also lie the rich fishing grounds of the Tonle 
Sap inland sea and connecting rivers. The production of indus- 
trial raw materials such as rubber and cotton was important 
before the 1970—75 war, and they are slowly being redeveloped. 
Much of the west and northeast consists of forested hills contain- 
ing valuable timber. Industrial-quality mineral deposits have 


not been discovered, although iron exists and has traditionally 
been exploited by local craftsmen. 

The first supravillage sociopolitical organization attested 
in the Cambodian area is known as Funan, the center of which 
appears to have been near the southern coast in what is now 
Cambodia or in adjacent areas of Vietnam. Funan controlled 
the coast and riverine outlets from the plains of southern and 
central Cambodia; and it was a maritime society along a trade 
route linking China, Southeast Asia, and India. Funan society 
was stratified and its population also practiced advanced tech- 
niques of water control and rice agriculture. The ethnic identity 





4. See George Coedes, The Indianized States of Southeast Asia (Hono- 
lulu: East-West Center Press), sections on Funan; Claude Jacques, 
““Funan’, ‘Zhenla’, the Reality concealed by these Chinese Views of 
Indochina,” in Early South-East Asia, Essays in Archaeology, History 













of the population is unknown, but could have been Kioner, 
Cham, Mon, or some other Mon-Khmer group.’ 

During the seventh through the ninth centuries the centers 
of political power, by then dominated by the Khmer, shifted 
away from the coast, and an agricultural rather than maritime- 
trade economy predominated. This trend ied to the high port 
of Khmer civilization, the Angkor state, which between the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries dommnated much of what is 
now central and northeastern Thailand as well as central and 
southern Vietnam, then inhabited by the Cham. Angkor was 













an agrarian civilization, with tight control of the population 





and Historical Geography, eds. R.B. Smith and W. Watson Condon: 
Oxford University Press, 1979). 
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During the reign of Jayavarman VII (1190-1220), Cambodia extended 
over what is now central and northern Thailand as well as central 
and southern Vietnam. This map shows present-day Indochina with a 
schematic outline of the Jayavarman VII frontiers added by Michael 
Vickery—the exact boundaries of this ancient kingdom are unknown.* 


exercised by a complex hierarchy of officials acting for 
semideified kings.’ 

The location of the Angkorean capital at the northern end 
of the Tonle Sap was favorable for control of both the river 
system flowing southward and the routes linked to the Gulf of 
Thailand, and Angkorean expansion north of the Dangrek 
Mountains ensured control of the Mun river system flowing 
into the Mekong farther north. In spite of Angkorean strength, 
the natural divisive tendencies of the Cambodian plain were 


*The unadapted version of this map is from Robert S. Ross, The 
Indochina Tangle: China's Vietnam Policy, 1975-1979 (New York, 
NY: Columbia University Press, 1988), p. xi. © 1988, used with 
permission. 
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manifest in nearly continual conflicts between the Cambodian 
heartland and the southeastern coast, then occupied and ruled 
by the Cham. 

The Angkorean state disappeared in the fifteenth century, 
and Cambodia’s economic and political center shifted southward 
to the Phnom Penh region. Cambodia and its neighbors, in 
particular Ayutthaya just north of Bangkok, were again inte- 
grated into an international sea-trade network centered on 
China. Most of the population were still peasant farmers, but 
probably lived under looser administrative control than in 
Angkor times, while the state looked toward external trade for 
wealth accumulation.° 


The DK aberration is more likely to have arisen 
strictly from local conditions under pressure of 
peasantist demands rooted within Cambodian rural 
society and exacerbated by the war and its destruc- 
tion. 





With the shift of the capital to the Phnom Penh area the 
naturally divisive tendencies came to the fore, and the north- 
west, with Angkor, came increasingly under the influence of 
the rapidly developing rival center, Ayutthaya, which with its 
predecessor, Sien, had begun as a maritime trade center in the 
thirteenth century, then expanded inland up the Chao Phraya 
Valley and toward Cambodia. Although the core area of Ayut- 
thaya was originally Mon and Khmer, by the fourteenth through 
the fifteenth centuries they were being displaced by the Thai. 
The ethnolinguistic change no doubt reinforced the existing 
economic and political rivalry between Ayutthaya and Cam- 
bodia, and from that time on the two powers came to view one 
another as hereditary enemies.’ 





5. Coedes, States, pp. 171-72. This type of society resembles the 
“Asiatic Mode of Production,” concerning which see Lawrence Krader, 
The Asiatic Mode of Production: Sources, Development and Critique 
in the Writings of Karl Marx (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975); Marian 
Sawer, Marxism and the Question of the Asiatic Mode of Production 
(The Hague: Nijhoff, 1977); and on its possible application to Cam- 
bodia, L.A. Sedov, Angkorskaia imperiia [im Russian] (Moscow, 
1967). 

6. Michael T. Vickery, “The Fall of Angkor: a New Perspective,” in 
“Cambodia after Angkor: The Chronicular Evidence for the Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Centuries,’ (Ph.D. diss., Yale University [Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms, 1977]), pp. 509-22 and further references. 


7. The ideas put forward here are not part of mainstream Thai his- 
toriography, and they have been propounded in the following writings 
by Michael Vickery: “The Khmer Inscriptions of Tenasserim: A Rein- 
terpretation,” Journal of the Siam Society (JSS) vol. 61, no. 1 (January 
1973), pp. 51-70; review of Robert B. Jones, Thai Titles and Ranks, 
etc., JSS vol. 62, no. | Glanuary 1974), pp. 159-74, “The 2/K./25 
Fragment. A Lost Chronicle of Ayutthaya,” JSS vol. 65, no. | (January 
1977), pp. 1-80; and “A New Tamnan about Ayudhya,” JSS vol. 67, 


To Cambodia's east a similar process was underway. As 
the Mon and Khmer of central Thailand were being absorbed 
and transformed by the Thai, the Cham of central Vietnam, in 
a reversal of fortunes that was not clear until the end of the 
fourteenth century, were being conquered and gradually trans- 
formed into Vietnamese, as the latter expanded out of their 
Red River Valley homeland and moved down the coast over 
the narrow central plains, until then occupied by the Cham. 
This process was partly dependent on objective geographical- 
economic conditions. 


The U.S. bombing of 1972 and 1973 very likely 
undermined the more moderate communist lead- 
ers, who were sympathetic to Vietnam, for the Paris 
Peace Agreement was viewed by the Cambodian 
communists as a stab in the back by Vietnam that 
allowed the full force of U.S. power to be directed 
at them. The terror of the bombing also imprinted 
a hatred of city folk on the young survivors of the 
raids, who blamed Phnom Penh for having called 
in the American bombers. It has been reasonably 
suggested that a communist victory in Cambodia 
in 1973 would have avoided a solution like that 
carried out after 1975. 





Vietnam, considered within its modern boundaries, con- 
sists of two large plains in the north and south joined by an 
extremely narrow strip of flat land squeezed between mountains 
and sea, with a few small spots of fertile lowlands at river 
mouths along the coast. As soon as societal development had 
progressed beyond the prehistoric-village level, the occupants 
of the narrow central coast were forced to depend on or seek 
control of one or both of the large plains in the north and south. 
Conversely, the societies of the large plains, in reaction to 
pressure from the central coast peoples, sought to dominate 
them. These inevitable processes are amply documented, al- 
though too often obscured by French-colonial and anti-Viet- 
namese postcolonial treatments that emphasize the ethnic differ- 
ence, and depict the process as unilateral Vietnamese aggres- 
sion. In fact, periods of warfare alternated with times of peace 
and cooperation, and in the late fourteenth century Cham ag- 
gression overran most of northern Vietnam and nearly captured 
its capital.* 





no. 2 (July 1979), 123-86. In his book Thailand: A Short History 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), David K. Wyatt has ignored 
this aspect of the history of Thailand. 


8. Although Vietnamese-Cham struggles had long been a regular fea- 
ture of the area’s history, the two sides had been equal, and the Cham 
had nearly conquered the political center of Vietnam in the 1370-80s. 
See Coedes, States, pp. 237-38. 
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Until the sixteenth century the Vietnamese-Cham conflict 
was of less immediate significance to Cambodia than develop 
ments in Thailand, since Champa was off the important 
maritime trade route of that time, while Cambodia and Tharati 
were in direct competition for favored status on the international 
sea-trade route. Indirectly, Vietnamese pressure on Champa 
may have been of benefit to Cambodia, for Cambodian-Cham 
ponpe a patono constant since at t least the esas century, 
Cambodia 
and Vinee not somipetition ne en ative centers. 
Cham interest and influence in Cambodia is manifest in te 
Iberian reports from Cambodia in the 1590s and in the fact 
that a Cambodian king in 1638 saw fit lo embrace islam, to 
ess the majority ol om mae convenes ae me e alae 
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of the rapid expansion of an in pore ee ee its 
repulsion, with the return of Cambodian royalty to Buddhism, 
coincided with the beginning of Cambodia's decline as a Sout 
east Asian power.’ 

It is important to recognize that tension. mivairy, and com 
flict between the Cambodian central plain and the southeastern 
coast have been constants throughout recorded history from 
Funan times, when the rival groups may both have been Khmer, 
or related Mon-Khmer, through the Angkor Period, when the 
contesting groups were Khmer and Cham. to modern times 
when the Cham have been assimilated and replaced by Viet- 
namese. 

Until the seventeenth century Cambodia competed as an 
equal with its neighbors both east and west. Thereafter Ayub 
thaya’s more favorable location for international sea-trade and 
its larger hinterland supplying desirable products resulted m 
greater wealth and state power, while Cambodia gradually De 
came an economic backwater. 

By the same time the absorption of Champa by the Viet 
namese had brought them close to Khmer territory, and the 
first record of relations between them, referring to events of 
about 1613, portrays the King of Hue, then at war with rivals 
in the north, requesting war elephants from the © -ambodian 
king and offering a daughter in return. The tone of this Cam- 
bodian chronicle suggests not only that they did not es 
threatened, but they considered the Vietnamese royalty as lower 
in rank.” 

Gradually, as the Vietnamese completed their dominahon 
of Champa, they occupied areas that made tension between 
them and Cambodia inevitable, and by the 1690s the Saigon 
area—an ancient Khmer zone-——was in their hands, with the 
potential to throttle Cambodia's trade. However, it is important 
to note that the first Vietnamese intervention within Cambodia i 
in 1658, had been at the invitation of a Cambodian royal facta 
which was requesting help against the Cham. When the Cham 




















danger had disappeared the tendency to rely on outside heip i 
internal power struggles continued, and during the end of 
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9. For the Cambodian Moslem king, see Francis Garmer, “Chromgue 
royale du Cambodge,” Journal Asiatique ser. 6, A VU COet.~I 
1871), pp. 365-73, and Dr. Hendrick P.N. Muller, ed., Ge Gost- 
che Compagnie in Cambodja en Laos (The Hague: Martinus Niort, 
1917), pp. 20-21; for the Iberian sources, see discussion m Vickery, 
“Cambodia after Angkor,” pp. 205-11, 243-56. 


10. See Vickery, “Cambodia after Angkor.” 














pp. 200-1. 


eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries, Cambodian 
royalty followed traditional economic-political fault lines and 
split into pro-Thai and pro-Vietnamese factions. In this way 
the country fell prey to invading armies supporting the Cambo- 
dian agents of Bangkok or Hue." 

These wars, which nearly destroyed Cambodia, ended in 
1846 with a compromise among the parties which permitted a 
Cambodian prince to reign as joint vassal of both Vietnam and 
Thailand, sending tribute to both. Then in 1863 the French, 
having conquered part of southern Vietnam, signed a protec- 
torate treaty with King Norodom, who had succeeded to the 
Cambodian throne in 1860. The Cambodian court also found 
the treaty advantageous in that it protected them against Thai- 
land, for although the French forever after claimed their protec- 
torate had saved Cambodia from Vietnam, the Vietnamese 
danger had ended with the French conquests there during 1859- 
61. After a second treaty was imposed by the French in 1884, 
serious rebellions broke out, and they abated only when King 
Norodom was allowed to proclaim that the French would con- 
tinue to respect local customs. 

Thereafter the French regime was not threatened until after 
World War II. This was not because it was benevolent, for 
living standards were depressed by high taxes and demands for 
cheap exports, but the protectorate did offer some protection 
to the traditional elites who had first acquiesced in a French 
protectorate and who controlled the populace through a complex 
network of traditional relationships.” 

Before the French Protectorate was established in 1863, 
Cambodian society consisted of royalty, a bureaucracy-aristoc- 
racy, peasants, and a small commercial group, mostly non- 
Khmer and usually Chinese. The bureaucracy-aristocracy in- 
cluded both those who occupied official positions in the capital 
and provincial governors. The French did not intend to change 
the social structure, although they eventually did, as their ad- 
ministration expanded and could not be filled by members of 
the traditional ruling class. New men who could quickly learn 
French and modern skills found a path of rapid upward mobility 
which had not existed earlier. 

The most important economic activity of the Khmer popu- 
lation was rice farming, carried out by small farmers working 
family-sized plots to which they had usufruct rights, but not 
ownership, under the traditional system in which land belonged 
to the state. Legal private ownership was introduced by the 
French, and rice land came to be owned by small proprietors, 
not in general large landlords. Nevertheless, widespread debt 
to usurers soon made the farmers’ situation little better than 
that of tenants. 

Unlike in Vietnam, in Cambodia there was little elite or 
intellectual opposition to French domination, no doubt simply 
because the protectorate did offer some protection for the status 
of traditional elites, while “new men” who rose through the 
very limited educational system were accommodated with pres- 
tigious posts.” The Cambodian administrative structure con- 
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It. David P. Chandler, A History of Cambodia (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1983), chaps. 6-7. 

12. Chandler, A History, p. 156. 

13. Many of the issues mentioned here have been discussed in more 
detail in Michael Vickery, “Looking Back at Cambodia, 1942-1976" 
in Ben Kiernan and Chanthou Boua, eds., Peasants and Politics in 
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tinued to grow throughout the early twentieth century alongside 
and subordinate to the French, and it came to be staffed by a 
new elite descending partly from former aristocracy, but to a 
large extent from men who owed their new fortunes to the 
French Protectorate. Right across the political spectrum of the 
1960s and 1970s from Lon Nol to Son Sann, including Sihanouk 
courtiers like Nhiek Tioulong and much of the left-wing leader- 
ship, the modern Cambodian political elite descended from and 
often themselves had been French colonial functionaries. 

Only in the late 1930s was a modern nationalist movement 
formed, led by Son Ngoc Thanh, with the Khmer-language 
newspaper Nagaravatta as their mouthpiece. Although the 
members of the movement were quite moderate, the French 
saw their desire for independence as a threat, and the Cambodian 
royalty felt endangered by their ideas for social and economic 
modernization, which may have come close to being a kind of 
closet republicanism. Their activities were finally suppressed 
in 1942, and Thanh fled to Japan, for like many Asian nation- 
alists in European colonies he saw Japanese victory as liberation 
from European hegemony.” 

It was not only a certain type of Asian aom that 
was comfortable with Japanese policies. In fact, World War H 
brought little change within Cambodia, because Franco- 
Japanese agreement maintained the colonial administration in 
Indochina while giving the Japanese the facilities they desired, 
until on 9 March 1945 the Japanese interned the French and 
offered independence to the three Indochina states. King 
Sihanouk, who had succeeded to the throne in 1941, likewise 
saw no harm in cooperation with Japan, and he abrogated all 
treaties with France, promulgated a new Basic (Constitutional) 
Law, and formed a government of traditionalists who had al- 
ready made administrative careers under the French. In May, 
Son Ngoc Thanh was brought back from Japan and appointed 
minister of foreign affairs, and in August, prime minister.” 

The Thanh government showed an intention to make the 
most of their formal independence; and a program that Thanh 
announced, long since forgotten, is worth reviewing here: (1) 
support the Great Asian War, which is the emancipation of the 
peoples of this part of the world (and which illustrates Thanh’s 
pro-Japanese orientation); (2) reawaken the historical grandeur 
of “Kampuchea” [in French text]; and (3) achieve the union of 
all peoples in Cambodia, especially the Vietnamese and the 
Khmer. 

The Thanhist group wished to eliminate French influence 
and remove the French language from primary schools, and 
among Phnom Penh intellectuals there was a movement to 
introduce Vietnamese as the primary foreign language. This 





Kampuchea, 1942-1981 (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe,and London: 
Zed Press, 1982); Vickery, Cambodia 1975—1982 (Hempstead, En- 
gland: Allen and Unwin and Boston: South End Press, 1984); Vickery, 
Kampuchea Politics, Economics and Society (London: Frances Pinter 
and Boulder, CO, U.S.A.: Lynne Rienner, 1986; also New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1989 ?); and Ben Kiernan, How Pot Pot 
Came to Power (London: Verso, 1985), cited below as “Looking,” 
Cambodia, Kampuchea, and How, respectively. See Vickery, Kam- 
puchea, pp. 5-6. 

14. Vickery, Kampuchea, pp. 8~10; Kiernan, How, pp. 21-24. 

15. Vickery, Kampuchea, pp. 8-10; Kiernan, How, pp. 63-64. 





Son Ngoc Thanh in the forest in 1953. Thanh was a nationalist who 
became prime minister of Cambodia under Sihanouk in 1941. He 
advocated closer relations with Vietnam and tried to rid the country 
of French influence but was arrested and exiled when the French 
reestablished themselves in 1945. After his return to Cambodia in 
1951, Thanh spent the next twenty years engaged in clandestine anti- 


Sihanouk activities in South Vietnam and Thailand as the leader of 


the Khmer Serei, a movement that developed close links with U.S. 
intelligence and Special Forces. When Sihanouk was overthrown in 
1970, Thanh returned to public life. He was prime minister under 
Lon Nol but soon had a falling out with him and returned to South 
Vietnam, where he is reported to have died in 1976.* 


desire for Khmer-Vietnamese rapprochement included recogni- 
tion by Thanh of Ho Chi Minh’s independent Vietnam on 2 
September 1945 and permission for a Vietnamese mission to 
be established in Phnom Penh. A reformist faction of the 
Cambodian elite was seeking friendship with an independent 
Vietnam. These policies, however, came to naught, for King 
Sihanouk strongly opposed Khmer-Vietnamese rapprochement, 
and he preferred confrontation over the issue of old Cambodian 
provinces incorporated in Vietnam since the eighteenth century. 
When British and French troops arrived in September 1945, 
Thanh, too weak to resist, was arrested; Sihanouk cooperated 
enthusiastically, and the French Protectorate was reestablished. '° 


The Rise and Fall of Party Politics 


In contrast to the prewar protectorate, French policy after 
1945 was designed to attract popular support and permitted 
promulgation of a constitution similar to that of the French 
Fourth Republic, with a strong parliament, political parties, 
and regular elections, but with considerable power reserved for 
the king in emergencies. The resulting governments would be 
solely concerned with local affairs, for France retained control 
of foreign affairs, defense, and any matter that they deemed 
crucial to maintenance of the protectorate. 
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Nevertheless, the position of the traditional ruling group 
was to be threatened more by these minimally democratic re- 
forms that the French now introduced than by either the Japanese 
occupation of Indochina or the reestablishment of the protector- 
ate. A modern constitution, elections, and a cabinet responsible 
to the National Assembly were innovations that would enlarge 
the possibilities of upward mobility for the new “middle” class 
created by the French, and whose second and third generations 
had gone to modern schools, occasionally even to universities 
in France. 


Behind all of the moves since 1979 was a conviction 
that the PRK could never become anything more 
than a Vietnamese puppet state, without any na- 
tional base, which would collapse as soon as the 
Vietnamese could be made to leave, of course un- 
willingly. The maintenance of this view against all 
the accumulating evidence to the contrary resulted 
from a rare dialectical reinforcement between offi- 
cial U.S. and ASEAN disinformation and house- 
broken journalists who with witless reverence re- 
peated whatever their favorite “Western diplomats” 
said, until apparently they all came to believe their 
own propaganda. 


The first three elections, in 1946 for a Constitutional Con 
vention, and in 1948 and 1951 for the National Assembly, were 
won handily by the Democratic Party, vehicle of the “new men” 
rising through the educational system to prestigious posts and 
led by a minor prince fresh from a French university. They 
were both anti-French and anti-Sihanouk, with direct links to 
the Son Ngoc Thanh nationalists (and to more radical groups), 
who joined the Democrats as they returned from exile or were 
released from prison. The goals of this largely urban party 
were even more threatening because in the rural areas armed 
resistance against the French was developing along with Viet- 
nam’s war for independence. 

During the 1940s numerous groups of varying politica! 
tendencies had begun armed struggle against the French, some 
in collaboration with the Vietnamese, some wary of them 
Certain of these groups also had vague notions of overthrowing 





*This photo is from Ben Kiernan, How Pol Pot Came to Power: A 
History of Communism in Kampuchea, 1930-1975 (London: Verso, 
1985), picture no. 8 in photo section after p. 130, and was noted as 
courtesy of General Chana Samudavanija 

16. Vickery, Kampuchea, p. 9. Note that the “Phnom Penh intellectu 

als” of the time would have included the Thiounn brothers who are 
now among the DK leadership and Son Sann. On the Thiounns, see 
Vickery, Kampuchea, pp. 5—6 and Kiernan, How, pp. 29-33 


the monarchy and of some form of social revolution.” In April 
1950 a “Unified Issarak” (freedom) Front was formed, and 
sometime in mid-195] a Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party 
(KPRP) was formed, following a decision of the Second Con- 
gress of the Indochina Communist Party to split into three 
national parties. The provisional Central Committee of the new 
organ was headed by Son Ngoc Minh, with Tou Samouth as 
a member.” Since the Issarak and KPRP forces were winning 
in the countryside, controlling from one-half to three-fifths of 
the country, the situation was becoming intolerable for the 
French and for the Cambodian Right; and the French minister 
for associated states declared that France would make no con- 
cession (toward independence) to a Democratic government." 
In these circumstances Sihanouk, with French military 
support, carried out a coup d’état against his own government 
in June 1952. Basing his actions on residual powers granted to 
the king in emergencies by the constitution, he dismissed the 
Democrat-led government and named himself prime minister 
while promising to achieve independence within three years. 
Then, in January 1953, in conflict again with the Democrat- 
dominated Parliament that refused to grant him emergency pow- 
ers or to pass his budget, Sihanouk dissolved both houses, 
proclaimed a national emergency that abridged all democratic 
rights, and launched a “Royal Crusade for Independence.” 
The French, hard pressed in Vietnam, were persuaded to 
negotiate now that the Cambodian government seemed securely 
in conservative hands, with the result that by November 1953 
the attributes of independence had been transferred to Sihanouk. 
Again, as in 1945, a Cambodian government—~-against the 
wishes of the progressive elements of Khmer society—-had 
chosen a course threatening to Vietnam, even collaborating 
with the colonial power seeking to reimpose its control. 
Independence and its confirmation by the Geneva Confer- 
ence of July 1954 represented a defeat for all progressive cur- 
rents of Cambodian politics from the KPRP through the Thanh- 
ist guerrillas to the urban Democrats. Because Cambodia was 
already independent, it was Sihanouk’s government which had 
to be represented at Geneva, and his delegation adamantly 
refused any concessions to the communists. In the end neither 
China nor the Soviet Union insisted, particularly once the more 
important question of the partition of Vietnam had been decided 
against the Vietnamese revolutionary forces. In contrast to Viet- 
nam and Laos, the Cambodian communists were allowed no 
regroupment zone, and were left with no choice but to lay down 
their arms and reintegrate with Cambodian society under 
Sihanouk and his conservative supporters. About one thousand 
of the leading KPRP cadre, including Son Ngoc Minh, withdrew 
to North Vietnam, while the rest who remained active changed 
from armed to political struggle in order to contest the coming 
elections as the Krom Pracheachon (Citizens’ Group), in fact 
the new political form of the KPRP. 
If Geneva disappointed the Cambodian Left, it also added 
an unexpected obstacle to the plans of the Right. The latter, 


17. Vickery, Kampuchea, pp. 10-12; Kiernan, How, chap. 3. 

18. Kiernan, How, chap 3, p. 83 on date of KPRP; Vickery, Kam- 
puchea, chap. 6. 

19. Vickery, “Looking,” pp. 94-96; Kiernan, How, pp. 99, 126. 

20. See Vickery, “Looking”; but the best treatment of this period will 
be in David Chandler’s history of the period 1945-79, forthcoming. 
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under Sihanouk, had hoped to continue the dictatorial regime 
instituted with Sihanouk’s January 1953 coup, but the Geneva 
Accords required all three Indochina countries to hold elections, 
in Cambodia before the end of 1955, under existing constitutions 
and with freedom for all factions to participate, including former 
guerrillas. This made possible the open organization of the 
Pracheachon, while the old Democratic Party was revitalized 
and pushed leftward by students who had returned from study 
in Paris, perhaps even with organizational work by Saloth Sar 
(Pol Pot). Because of the Democrats’ previous successes and 
the popularity which both groups had gained during the anti- 
French struggle, it was expected that in an honest election the 
parties of the Left would at least win enough seats to form an 
effective parliamentary minority. 

However, Sihanouk’s dictatorial regime of 1953 was still 
in control, and was in charge of preparing for the election, 
which in the end was not honest. The result was total victory 
for Sihanouk’s new Popular Socialist Community Party 
(Sangkum Reastr Nryum), formed from an alliance of several 
small right-wing parties that had run unsuccessfully against the 
Democrats in 1948 and 1951. The International Control Com- 
mission established by the Geneva Conference to oversee the 
election nevertheless certified the procedure as “correct,” which 
shows how little such international supervision may mean.” 
Equally interesting is that in the midst of the Sihanouk govern- 
ment’s suppression of opposition candidates in the campaign 
prior to the election, the Umited States, true to form, signed a 
military aid agreement with Cambodia in May 1955.” From 
then until 1970, through subsequent elections in 1958, 1962, 
and 1966, no non-Sangkum politician sat in the National Assem- 
bly, although talented members of the former leftist opposition 
to Sthanouk were permitted to join the Sangkum and even 
become ministers. 


Royal Socialist Dictatorship 


With open political competition abolished, the remnants 
of the Left, whether KPRP-Pracheachon or Democratic, either 
renounced politics or went underground; and with the peaceful, 
prosperous conditions of the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
Sihanouk’s regime, although antidemocratic, enjoyed wide 
popular support. A sensible foreign policy widened Cambodia’s 
international relations, particularly with socialist countries, 
some of whom were very generous with aid projects, which 
competed for recognition with the large U.S. aid program. 

Sihanouk’s opening to the Left internationally brought 
down the ire of the United States, whose diplomats hectored 
Sihanouk about communist danger and whose agents began to 
plot with his enemies. The most notorious case was the Dap 
Chhuon incident of February 1959, which discredited the United 
States both because of the methods involved and the people 





21. Vickery, “Looking,” pp. 96-99; Kiernan, How, pp. 153-64. 
Foreign-imposed elections now, as proposed by enemies of the PRK, 
would probably be similar, and are naturally opposed by the surviving 
victims of the 1955 charade and their political descendants who today 
govern in Phnom Penh. This accounts for the concern among all 
parties about the composition of the preelection government. 


22. Vickery, “Looking,” pp. 98, 103-04. 


chosen as instruments.” 

Then, in 1963—64, Cambodia began to fall apart. Early in 
1963 a student riot against official brutality and corruption set 
off a chain reaction which led to government confrontation with 
leftists, real and imagined. This in turn led to the rejection of 
needed economic reforms advocated by leftist ministers. Early 
in 1964 American aid was rejected on the grounds that the 
United States was supporting Sihanouk’s enemies. A nationali- 
zation program served to concentrate state-owned businesses 
in the hands of courtiers who treated them as old-fashioned 
appanages, while decreases in foreign aid were compensated 
with increased pressure on the rural population to produce and 
deliver cheap rice for export. 

From 1955 to 1967 roughly 65 percent of the population 

“were rice farmers, and land planted to rice increased from 1.7 
to 2.5 million hectares. Production increased from 1.5 million 
tons of paddy (unhusked rice) in 1955 to 2.7 million tons in 
1964, then dropped to 2.38 and 2.28 million tons in 1966 and 
1967, respectively. These quantities provided for domestic re- 
quirements and an exportable surplus ranging from 197,000 
tons in 1957 to 366,000 in 1963, 451,000 in 1964, and 491,000 
in 1965, in spite of the decline in total production in the last 
two years. These exports accounted for 34 percent of total 
export income in 1957, over 50 percent in 1963—64, and 38 
percent in 1966, slightly behind rubber in that year. After the 
high point of both export and domestic surplus after export in 
1963—64, there was a decline in rice for domestic consumption 
in 1965, probably due to squeezing the peasants through debt 
and tax. 

As a result, in 1966 only 172,000 tons were officially 
exported out of a good crop of 2.38 million tons, which put 
domestic consumption back at the 1963 level, in spite of an 
increase in population. It seems also that peasants were selling 
their surplus illegally across the borders to Thailand and Viet- 
nam for higher prices, thereby depriving the government of 
revenue. This situation became particularly serious after Ameri- 
can aid, which had covered much of the annual budget deficits, 
was terminated. Faced with this predicament the government 
organized rice-purchase campaigns by state agencies, which in 
fact amounted to forcing the peasants to sell their rice to the 
state at below-market prices. The results were not particularly 
impressive—219,000, 226,000, and 87,000 tons exported in 
1967—69, out of large crops of 2.5, 3.8, and 2.7 million tons, 
respectively.” 





23. Dap Chhuon started out as an independence fighter when Lon 
Nol and Son Sann were making careers as functionnaires under the 
French,and Sihanouk was abetting the French in arresting true nation- 
alists. In 1949 Chhuon joined Sihanouk and became a serious rival 
of Lon Nol, and in 1959 Chhuon emerged as leader of a U.S.-supported 
plot to overthrow Sihanouk. The outcome, destruction of Dap Chhuon, 
was very favorable to Lon Nol, and there were always rumors that 
Lon Nol was involved, but betrayed his accomplices. Wilfred Burchett 
(The Second Indochina War, p. 45, fn.) reported the rumor, but fudged 
the record in saying “according to one version which I heard in Kam- 
puchea at the time, Lon Nol was involved.” “At the time,” in February 
1959, Burchett was nowhere near Cambodia. The most thorough treat- 
ment of the incident will appear in David Chandler’s forthcoming book 
on post—World War II Cambodia. 


24. Laura Summers, Introduction to Khieu Samphan, Cambodia's 
Economy and Industrial Development, Data Paper 111, Southeast Asia 
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Prince Norodom Sihanouk in October 1986 durine an interview when 


he was in New York attending a session of the United Nations General 


Assembly. Sihanouk continues to seek support from the United Nations 


for his return to power as part of a coalition government 


As the economy declined, signs of political opposition, 
which could only be rebellion, became increasingly frequent. 
In 1960 the small Communist Party had been reorganized with 
former Paris students who had begun to return in 1953 gradually 
taking control. The deteriorating economic and political condi 
tions of the 1960s favored them, but they were frustrated by 
the insistence of the Vietnamese that conditions for a revolution 
in Cambodia were not ripe, while the Cambodian leadership 
felt that Sihanouk’s corrupt and increasingly despotic regime 
should be overthrown. These opposing views conditioned the 
growth of the revolutionary movement throughout the 1960s. 
with control increasingly achieved by the nationalist group, of 
whom Saloth Sar, Ieng Sary, and Son Sen fled Phnom Penh in 
1963 to begin organizing a rural revolutionary struggle.” 

The controversy was ultimately taken out of the hands of 
both the Cambodian party and their Vietnamese comrades and 
mentors by a real peasant revolt against direct oppression, the 
Samlaut uprising in April 1967. At a time when government 
forces were engaged in an enforced collection of the rice crop 
at below-market prices and a roundup of suspected communists. 
peasants in Samlaut in southwestern Battambang Province at 
tacked a state farm. Interestingly, this farm had been organized 
by one of the pro—Cultural Revolution intellectuals who had 
agreed to work with Sihanouk in hopes of pushing him leftward 
domestically as he pursued a policy of international alignment 
with the major socialist powers. Conflict between peasants and 





Program (Cornell, 1979); Vickery, “Looking,” pp. 104-06; Kiernan. 
How, chap. 6. Some of the statistics are from Annuaire statistique du 
cambodge. It is possible that the post-1966 statistics were distorted 
for domestic political reasons. 


25. Kiernan, How, chap. 6. 
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government forces continued into June with considerable brut- 
ality, particulary by the army. Although there is disagreement 
as to whether the Samlaut uprising was part of a nationwide 
communist plan, other disturbances occurred at the same time 
elsewhere, and two prominent leftist intellectuals Khieu Sam- 
phan and Hou Yuon fled Phnom Penh.” 


The War 


The Samlaut uprising and more particularly its continua- 
tion in January 1968 deserve to be called the beginning of the 
Cambodian War, for conflict between left and right continued 
and increased, both in suppression of individual leftists by the 
authorities and in armed attacks by both sides in rural areas. 

Of course neither the outbreak of armed struggle in Cam- 
bodia nor the development of the Communist Party may be 
understood without reference to the war in Vietnam. Sihanouk 
had agreed to tolerate sanctuaries for the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam (DRV) and National Liberation Front (NLF) forces 
on the Cambodian border, and to allow shipment of Chinese 
arms across the country from the port at Sihanoukville, an 
operation of great profit for key Cambodian military figures. 
Advantages such as these contributed to Vietnam’s objection 
to a Cambodian revolution, whatever the objective political-eco- 
nomic conditions. 

By 1969 even Sihanouk’s neutralist foreign policy, which 
had endeared him to the local Left and international socialist 
bloc, was no longer certain. He was moving toward the United 
States, was increasingly critical of Vietnam, and in spite of 
formally good relations with that country, he permitted, perhaps 
even encouraged, anti-Vietnamese tirades in the Khmer- 
language press. 

It now seems certain that the 18 March 1970 coup that 
overthrew Sihanouk was an internal Cambodian affair. In spite 
of the great interest in discovering major American responsibil- 
ity, little evidence has appeared, and given Sihanouk’s shifts 
during 1969 the U.S. government would have seen little reason 
to remove him. The line taken by those responsible for the 
coup, that Sihanouk had to be removed because he was selling 
the country to the Vietnamese, is also difficult to accept, for 
Sihanouk was then moving away from his earlier position of 
sympathy for the anti-Saigon Vietnamese, and toward reconcil- 
iation with the United States. 

Sihanouk was overthrown by men who belonged to the 
Right, and who were pro-U.S., but Sihanouk’s support had 
always been at that end of the spectrum, and his supporters in 
Phnom Penh in March 1970 were no less right-wing than his 
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26. The major work on Samlaut is in the following publications by 
Ben Kiernan: Kiernan, The Samlaut Rebellion and its Aftermath, 1967— 
1970: The Origins of Cambodia's Liberation Movement (Melbourne: 
Monash University, Centre of Southeast Asian Studies, Working Pa- 
pers, nos. 4—5, 1975-76), Kiernan, “Conflict in the Kampuchean 
Communist Movement,” Journal of Contemporary Asia vol. 10, nos. 
1-2 (1980): Kiernan and Boua, Peasants and Politics, and Kiernan, 
How. Note the different nuances in interpretation from one to the other. 
Kiernan insists that the 1967 rebellion was organized by the Communist 
Party, but his shifts with respect to who was involved and where are 
anything but confidence inspiring. The present author is agnostic on 
the question, but so far favors the view that Samlaut 1967 was a local 
uprising, not centrally directed. 


enemies. The two groups represented different factions of the 
ruling class, and what divided them was rivalry over control 
of the economy and style of management. Sihanouk’s policies 
since the mid-1960s had favored a courtier-bureaucrat group 
who treated their offices as appanages, and while they grew 
conspicuously wealthy the account books of the state enterprises 
they managed showed red. Their rivals wanted a more modern, 
rational, capitalist style of economic management, under a 
functioning bourgeois democratic government, not Sihanouk’s 
rubber-stamp assemblies. Perhaps they considered that it was 
necessary to get rid of Sihanouk before he secured firm U.S. 
support. 

Following Sihanouk’s destitution, the constitution and 
form of government were changed, until by 1972 Lon Nol, 
elected president of the Khmer Republic in an apparently 
fraudulent contest, was able to rule in a quasi-dictatorial manner 
as Sihanouk had in 1953-54. The change of regime at first 
received support from many who had opposed Sihanouk from 
the Left, even the moderate Left who had no intention of becom- 
ing revolutionary combatants. For a few months Phnom Penh 
lived in a state of euphoria. There was a freedom of speech 
and press unknown since pre-Sangkum days in the early 1950s, 
and progressive-minded people tried to believe, against increas- 
ing evidence to the contrary, that the new government would 
keep its promises to reform the system, gain the confidence of 
the peasantry, and create a more viable national life. 

The Lon Nol government, however, did not take long to 
justify the worst apprehensions of everyone. Its declared policy 
of free enterprise instead of the strict control and rationing of 
essential supplies that the situation demanded aggravated the 
expected inflation, and those in positions of power proved as 
rapacious as in Sangkum days. The army showed itself in- 
efficient, which could have been forgiven, but it was also corrupt 
and brutal in its dealings with the peasantry. Within a few 
months it was common knowledge in Phnom Penh that the 
enemy troops, whether Khmer revolutionaries or their North 
Vietnamese and NLF supporters, made a better impression on 
villagers than the Phnom Penh forces. 

Suprising to all parties must have been Sihanouk’s moves 
after his removal. Having received the news of his deposition 
in Moscow, he continued on his scheduled trip to Peking. Then 
instead of proceeding to Cambodia to face his enemies with 
the popular support he was believed to have, or go into comfort- 
able exile in France as his enemies in Phnom Penh may have 
expected, he remained in Peking and declared that he would 
lead the struggle against Phnom Penh. His move led to a split 
in the urban Left, some hating him so much that they remained 
in Phnom Penh on the government side until the end. With 
Sihanouk on the revolutionary side, and his popularity main- 
tained among peasants who suffered from attacks by American 
planes and Lon Nol troops, the revolutionary forces in the short 
term stood to gain, for any peasant hesitation to attack the 
towns and government troops would be removed. 

Sihanouk’s switch also removed Vietnamese objections to 
Cambodian armed struggle, but meant that Vietnam’s Cambo- 
dian allies were latecomers on the revolutionary scene and 
operated under the disadvantage of having advocated apparent 
theoretical and tactical errors over the previous twenty years. 
As 1s now well known, the veterans who returned from Vietnam 
after 1970 and the domestic intellectuals who may have favored 
a similar line were pushed aside and for the most part physically 
eliminated during 1970-75, while anti-urban, peasantist 


theories came to dominate the “Pol Pot clique” among the party 
leadership.” 

Although the war did not start in 1970, it grew in that year 
to encompass nearly the entire country—but not immediately. 
Even before the coup, Lon Nol, seriously out of touch with 
reality, had permitted massacres of Vietnamese civilians resi- 
dent in Cambodia and had issued an ultimatum to the Viet- 
namese to withdraw all troops from Cambodian territory, and 
on 16 March Vietnamese representatives met with Cambodian 
officials to discuss the request. Until early May both Vietnamese 
and Chinese representatives remained in Phnom Penh to try to 
persuade Lon Nol to continue to tolerate the Vietnamese 
sanctuaries on the border, and only then did Lon Nol tell them 
this was out of the question. This was interestingly just when 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces had invaded eastern Cam- 
bodia, a move that pushed North Vietnamese troops farther 
into the country, increased the level of civil warfare between 
the two Cambodian sides, and set the coming disaster on its 
course. 

Not only had Lon Nol’s original demands been unrealistic, 
his speech to the country on 11 May, with its claims that the 
war was one of religion and foreseen in ancient prophecies, 
revealed that he was certifiably insane. Unfortunately, his dis- 
tance from international realities was shared by much of Cam- 
bodia’s youth, who in 1970 volunteered in far larger numbers 
than required to drive the Vietnamese out of the country. Poorly 
armed and singing, they gaily rode off on ancient buses to 
slaughter, imagining that they were more than a match for the 
Vietnamese army.” 

By the autumn of 1970 the antigovernment forces had 
occupied nearly all territory east of the Mekong except major 
towns, and at night flares, Spooky gunships, and tracer bullets 
were visible from riverside houses in Phnom Penh. Road and 
rail traffic out of Phnom Penh was blocked most of the time, 
although daring taxi drivers still made the run from Battambang 
to Phnom Penh during lulls in the shooting. Over the next four 
years inflation rose by hundreds of percent, refugees crowded 
into the city, fleeing both bombing and harassment by revolu- 
tionary forces, and by 1974 much of the Phnom Penh popula- 
tion was facing hunger, while the privileged kept up a lavish 
life style.” 

Although the Lon Nol army was able to maintain its num- 
bers until the end, because hunger forced young men to join 
the army for the basic food ration, morale was bad, and too 
many officers were more interested in profit than fighting. Phan- 
tom troops were maintained in records so that officers could 
collect their salaries, weapons were even sold to the enemy, 
and the army that never had popular support outside Phnom 
Penh eventually came to be seen by the Phnom Penh population 
as a liability. 

In Paris during January 1973 the United States, the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam (South Vietnam), the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV, North Vietnam), and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of South Vietnam (PRG) signed an “‘Agree- 
ment ending the war and restoring peace in Vietnam.” The 
Cambodian revolutionary forces refused to participate and con- 
tinued their assault on Phnom Penh. In order to stem the immi- 
nent collapse, and with their air force no longer engaged in 
Vietnam, the United States began an air assault, perhaps the 
most intensive ever, right through the heart of Cambodia's cen- 
tral agricultural area where most of the population lived. During 
February to August 1973, 257,000 tons of bombs were dropped, 
for a total of 540,000 tons since the secret bombing of Cambodia 
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A lone survivor peers fearfully from a doorway after a rocket attack 
killed his family during the bombardment of Phnom Penh by Pol Pot 
forces in February 1974. The bombardments and shortages of food 
and medicine were so severe that many of the people of Phnom Penh 
only wanted the fighting to stop: “...whichever side wins, we don't 
care. We just want to live in peace.” 





*This photo and caption information are from Samuel Lipsman, 
Stephen Weill, and the editors of the Boston Publishing Company, 
The Vietnam Experience, 1972-74: The False Peace (Boston, MA 
Boston Publishing Company, 1985), p. 132. 

27. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 5; Kiernan, How, chap. 8 

28. Lon Nol’s 11 May speech in Jonathan S. Grant, et al., eds.; Cam 
bodia the Widening War in Indochina (New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1971), pp. 109-12. The lack of realism was to be repeated in 
DK attacks on Vietnam in 1977-78. 

29. Shawcross, Sideshow, pp. 183-85, 348—49; Vickery, Cambodia, 
pp. 78-80. 
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began in 1969. This was nearly three-and-one-half times as 
many bombs as were dropped on Japan during the entire Second 
World War.” 

Although the bombing of 1972 and 1973 physically de- 
stroyed most of the heavily populated central agricultural re- 
gion, it probably stopped an offensive that would have overrun 
Phnom Penh, but it very likely undermined the more moderate 
communist leaders, who were sympathetic to Vietnam, for the 
Paris Peace Agreement was viewed by the Cambodian commu- 
nists as a stab in the back by Vietnam that allowed the full 
force of U.S. power to be directed at them. The terror of the 
bombing also imprinted a hatred of city folk on the young 
survivors of the raids, who blamed Phnom Penh for having 
called in the American bombers. It has been reasonably 
suggested that a communist victory in Cambodia in 1973 under 
a more moderate leadership would have avoided a solution like 
that carried out after 1975 by the radical communists who then 
gained control.” 

After the bombing ceased under orders of the U.S. Con- 
gress in August 1973, it took another year and a half for the 
communists to regroup and rebuild by exerting ever stricter 
measures of control over their population base. More signifi- 
cantly, Vietnam was increasingly viewed as an enemy rather 
than a friend, occasionally even as the principal enemy. This 
was particularly true after the Paris Agreement, which opened 
the way for concentration of American bombing on Cambodia. 


Democratic Kampuchea 


The last defenses of Phnom Penh collapsed on 17 April 
1975, and the communist troops began marching into the city 
from several directions. At first they were welcomed by the 
populace who had for at least two years hoped for an end to 
the war at any price. The first measure announced by the victors 
dispelled the belief that discussions among Khmers at peace 
would lead to a moderate socialist regime. The entire population 
of Phnom Penh, swollen by refugees to an estimated 2 million, 
was ordered to leave the city for rural areas. This was said to 
be a temporary measure, for three days only, to escape expected 
U.S. bombing of the captured city, a reasonable fear after 
wartime experiences. There were also objective economic 
reasons for the evacuation—-inadequate food supplies in Phnom 
Penh and the inability of existing transport to bring sufficient 
food there. 

At first the new government maintained the form of the 
Royal Government of National Union headed by Prince 
Sihanouk that had been established in exile in 1970. Khieu 
Samphan emerged as deputy prime minister, minister of na- 
tional defense, and commander-in-chief of the armed forces, 
but the full composition of the government was not publicly 
announced, and other names only gradually appeared in dispa- 
rate news items. Sihanouk and some of his close collaborators 
returned in September, and their figurehead role was soon ap- 
parent. 

The real political structure was only revealed in April 1976 
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30. Shawcross, pp. 259-67, 297, and Ben Kiernan, “The American 
Bombardment of Kampuchea, 1969~1973,” The Vietnam Generation 
(New Haven, CT, U.S.A.) vol. 1, no. 1 (1988 or 1989). 

31. Shawcross, Sideshow, chaps. 18-19, particularly pp. 298-99; 
Kiernan, How, pp. 390-93. 
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when Sihanouk resigned, and Democratic Kampuchea formally 
emerged, with Khieu Samphan as chairman of the State Pres- 
idium, Pol Pot (Saloth Sar) as prime minister, and leng Sary 
in charge of foreign affairs. This structure lasted until 7 January 
1979, and the same three men still lead the DK rump group in 
exile, although most of the rest of the original DK leadership 
disappeared in purges.” 

The population of Phnom Penh was at first dispersed at 
random according to the routes they followed out of the city 
from their places of residence. Later shifts were directed by 
the authorities throughout 1975 in attempts to distribute them 
where labor was most needed. Administratively DK was divided 
into eight major zones, each subdivided into four to seven 
regions, in which conditions of life differed widely.” In general 
living was best where evacuees were distributed among estab- 
lished peasant villages, and worst where evacuees were settled 
on undeveloped land and forced to create and plant fields without 
either knowledge of how to carry out such work or adequate 
food supplies pending their first crop. 

Democratic Kampuchea attempted to carry out a revolution 
that, in spite of their rhetoric about “Marxism-Leninism,” was 
different from any previous revolution in modern times, Not 
only were peasants viewed, reasonably, as the main revolution- 
ary class, but unlike classical Marxism, Leninism, Stalinism, 
or even Maoism, in Cambodia even the urban working class, 
along with all other urban groups, were considered class en- 
emies, and were forced to become poor peasants. 

If there was any conscious theory behind this policy, it 
cannot be called “Marxism-Leninism,” nor even “Maoism.” 
The total rejection of an urban sector resembles certain non- 
or even anti-Marxist peasantist theories current in Eastern 
Europe in the 1930s, or such movements in various parts of 
the world in earlier times, but it is unlikely that the DK leaders 
were directly influenced by any of those. The DK aberration 
is more likely to have arisen strictly from local conditions under 
pressure of peasantist demands rooted within Cambodian rural 
society and exacerbated by the war and its destruction.“ 

The imprinting of terror and violence, particularly during 
the American bombardment, combined with the nature of class 
conflict already present in Cambodian society, can account 
adequately for the first wave of the violence for which Democratic 
Kampuchea has become a paradigm.” Besides the evacuation 
of Phnom Penh, which in itself must have caused thousands of 
deaths, massacres soon afterward occurred in a number of 


32. Vickery, Cambodia, p. 146, chap. 3, n. 5. 

33. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 3. 

34. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 5. 

35. Although innocent of any theoretical background, Shawcross, 
Sideshow, pp. 298-99, described eloquently the effect on peasant 
soldiers of bombing with a rate of losses that cannot be sustained 
“without suffering often irreversible psychological damage,’ and 
“which bred a dreadful hatred of their enemy and a contempt for the 
attitudes of the outside world.” In search of mainstream respectability 
he has carefully expunged this from his later work, The Quality of 
Mercy: Cambodia, Holocaust and Modern Conscience (Bangkok: DD 
Books, 1984; also New York: Simon and Schuster and London: Andre 
Deutsch, 1984), pp. 48-50. Recent research, published in the article 
referred to in n. 30 above, by Kiernan among survivors has confirmed 
the effects of the bombing. See a description of the equivalent phe- 
nomenon among U.S. soldiers in Vietnam in “Treating War's Psychic 
Wounds,” Newsweek, 29 August 1988, pp. 46-48. 


places. In general they were focused on the military and highest- 
level civilian officials of the Khmer Republic, and with the 
exception of the roundup in Phnom Penh of central government 
personnel they appear to have been local outbursts of anger 
rather than centrally organized. Throughout 1975 there were 
also selective arrests of former regime officials, businessmen, 
and intellectuals, nearly all of whom were accused of contacts 


with the CIA.” 

This first period of violence tapered off during 1975, and 
1976 was a year of relative calm and relative agricultural recov- 
ery in traditional farming areas. There was, however, still a 
large measure of objective violence in the organization of labor 
in certain areas. In particular where groups of displaced urban 
folk were settled in hitherto uncultivated areas, large death 
rates, sometimes over 50 percent, resulted from overwork, lack 
of food, and illness. 

Violence also resulted from policies to refashion society 
through abolition of religious practices, traditional ceremonies, 
normal educational possibilities, and basic everyday freedom 
of movement or in personal relationships. Such measures were 
most profound among urban evacuees, and there is no doubt 
that the majority base peasants were less subject to such harass- 
ments, and with some glee participated in their enforcement 
on their class enemies. 





36. This has been determined from confessions in the Tuol Sleng 
Prison archives. 





By 1977 the second wave of violence, more centrally 
planned, had begun. It appears to have been a result of the 
failures in planned production and distribution that had already 
caused many deaths—because the expected increases had not 
happened. Instead of rethinking their ideology and planning, 
the DK leadership blamed the failures on conscious sabotage 
and treason. The first arrests and executions that now occurred 
were among cadres and officials, particularly in those areas in 
which largely urban evacuees had failed to perform as expected. 
Such arrests occurred whether or not the cadres in question 
had behaved leniently or harshly toward their subject popula- 
tions.” 

As failures continued, circles of arrests widened. The pro- 
jected treason behind the failures was blamed on Vietnamese 
influence, and by late 1977, and more violently during 1978, 
anti-Vietnamese policies were instituted. Executions spread 
from suspect cadres to large population groups in the areas 
they had administered, particularly in the Eastern Zone, still 
largely under control of cadres associated with the policies of 
Khmer-Vietnamese cooperation dating back to the 1940s. Ex 
tant records of accusations and confessions show that accusa- 
tions of CIA contact were less frequent, while collaboration 
with Vietnam was becoming the favorite crime.” 





37. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 3. 
38. On the Eastern Zone, see Vickery, Cambodia, pp. 131-43 
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During the five years when Pol Pot was in power, an estimated 700,000 to | million people 
died above a normal peacetime death rate. About half of these died from illness, hunger, and 
overwork, and the other half may have been executed. The Baseth lime rock mountain area 
northwest of Phnom Penh was turned into a huge prison where many Cambodians were killed 
When the Vietnamese took over in January 1979, they found hundreds of corpses in the prison, 
some of them shown in this picture. 
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Although Cambodian demographic statistics were always 
rather weak, it is possible, on the basis of the most generally 
accepted prewar population figure and the number of survivors 
counted or estimated since 1979, to conclude that between 
700,000 and 1 million persons, above a normal peacetime death 
rate, perished during 1975-79. The total population declined 
by about 400,000. Perhaps half, based on impressionistic sur- 
vivor accounts, may have been executed, the rest dying of 
ulness, hunger, and overwork.” 

DK attitudes to the Cambodia-Vietnam border were also 
indicative. The clashes with Vietnamese troops in 1975 may 
be attributed to honest errors on both sides and were apparently 
quickly settled by negotiation, but DK intransigence is clear 
in the refusal to negotiate seriously to establish a border where 
one has never been properly surveyed nor demarcated on the 
ground, while insisting that only Cambodia had the right to 
suggest changes in its favor.” 

Thus the domestic violence escalated across the border to 
international violence with increasingly brutal attacks into Viet- 
nam. Beginning in January 1977 Cambodia attacked across the 
border into civilian settlements in six out of seven of Vietnam’s 
border provinces. Further, such attacks occurred in April, with- 
out any previous Vietnamese provocation even alleged by Cam- 
bodia. Evidence accumulated since 1979 suggests Phnom Penh 
may have been intending to reconquer some of the Khmer-popu- 
lated part of Vietnam, showing the same lack of realism as the 
youngsters who rushed out of Phnom Penh in 1970 to repel the 
“Viet Cong.” 

At first the Vietnamese response was to strengthen border 
defenses without riposting in kind, and in June a conciliatory 
letter was sent to Phnom Penh proposing negotiations to resolve 
the border problem. Pol Pot rejected this, and Cambodian at- 
tacks continued. The first vigorous Vietnamese counterattack 
came in September 1977, and in December they penetrated up 
to forty kilometers inside Cambodia, and then withdrew by 
January 1978. That year brought no modification of Democratic 
Kampuchea’s aggressive stance, and after the Eastern Zone 
purges of May-June 1978 finally wiped out that section of the 
Cambodian leadership on whom the Vietnamese might have 
been counting to effect changes in Cambodian policy, Vietnam 
decided to launch a major invasion to eliminate the continuing 
danger to its border security. During the two years of Cambodian 
attacks perhaps 30,000 Vietnamese civilians had been brutally 
murdered, thousands of buildings destroyed, and large areas 
of farmland abandoned.” 
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39. For discussion of population and death statistics see Vickery, 
“Democratic Kampuchea: CIA to the Rescue”; Cambodia, pp. 184-88; 
Kampuchea, p. 3; “How Many Died in Pol Pots Kampuchea,” cor- 
respondence, BCAS vol. 20, no. 1 (JIan.~Mar. 1988), pp. 70-73. 
40. A little-known detail of Indochinese history—an error in the 
original French Indochina map survey and emplacement of triangula- 
tion points resulted in objective errors in all maps, and the greatest 
errors were in the southern Cambodia-Vietnam border region. See 
Victor Delahaye, La plaine des joncs et sa mise en valeur (Rennes: 
Imprimerie de l‘Ouest Eclair, 1928); and L. Malleret, L’ Archeologie 
du Delta du Mekong tome I, p. 67. See also Vickery, Cambodia, pp. 
195-96. 

41. Grant Evans and Kelvin Rowley, Red Brotherhood at War (London: 
Verso, 1984), pp. 115-26. 
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By the time the Vietnamese attack came, in December 
1978 and January 1979, terror had also spread so far into peasant 
circles that were once DK regime supporters that even foreign 
invasion was felt as a relief. Little resistance was offered by 
the populace, who welcomed the complete turnaround in 
policies instituted by the new People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
with Vietnamese encouragement and support.’ 


The People’s Republic of Kampuchea 


The People’s Republic of Kampuchea thus came into exis- 
tence after 7 January 1979 following the destruction of the 
previous Democratic Kampuchea regime by Vietnamese mili- 
tary forces in response to attacks during 1977—78 by DK against 
Vietnamese territory, and in support of Cambodians who had 
been opposed to, and in some cases resisted the extreme DK 
policies. These Cambodians became the nucleus of the new 
State. 

The new PRK immediately reversed the basic policies of 
DK. Freedom of movement and in choice of work was an- 
nounced, normal urban-rural differences were reestablished, 
educational, medical, and administrative structures were re- 
built, nonrevolutionary intellectuals, technocrats, and adminis- 
trators who had been restricted to peasant labor during 1975-79 
were invited to return to work in their former occupational 
areas. The change in January 1979, in addition to political and 
economic rationality, represented a vast improvement in per- 
sonal freedom and human rights.” 

The first state structure was a People’s Revolutionary Coun- 
cil combining executive and legislative functions with Heng 
Samrin as president. Then in 1981 a constitution was adopted, 
and the state structure was changed to an executive branch 
consisting of State Council plus Council of Ministers and a 
National Assembly. In elections to the latter, 117 members were 
chosen by province according to size of population. Although 
there were no competing parties, each provincial list contained 
more candidates than seats to be filled. Heng Samrin became 
president of the State Council, and most of the Revolutionary 
Council ministers remained in equivalent posts in the new struc- 
ture. 

Changes in leading state personnel in terms of their po- 
litical background—-whether revolutionary veterans who spent 
from 1954 through the 1970s in Vietnam, DK cadres without 
such Vietnam experience, or others—-show an interesting evolu- 
tion since 1979. In the Revolutionary Council of 1979 there 
were twelve of the people who had spent time in Vietnam, 
against five former DK cadre, with one person of nonrevolution- 
ary background as minister of education. After May 1981 there 
were eleven of the above Vietnam veterans, eight former DK, 
and five nonrevolutionaries. in education, agriculture, health, 
culture/information, and as the secretary-general of the State 
Council.** 

Since then this tendency has gone even further, and by 
1986-87 there were six or seven of the Vietnam veteran group 





42. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 4. 

43. Vickery, Cambodia, chap. 4; Vickery, Kampuchea. 

44. For more detail see Vickery, Kampuchea, chaps. 4, 6, and 8. 
Further changes have been made since then, and the same trend has 
been maintained. 
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Phnom Penh in October 1979 when people were gradually returning to the devastated 
city, deserted for four years following its enforced evacuation by the Pol Pot regime 


at the ministerial level, only three former DK officers, and at 
least eleven of the former bourgeois nonrevolutionaries. The 
latter, moreover, were being given ever more significant depart- 
ments. In addition to the powerful Interior Ministry, assigned 
to Nay Pena in 1985, agriculture, Cambodia’s most important 
economic sector, was under Kong Samol, who obtained his 
degree in agricultural science from the United States, and people 
of similar nonleftist backgrounds headed finance, trade, and 
education, the last particularly significant given the controversy 
over the direction being taken by Cambodia’s cultural develop- 
ment. 

The same evolution in factional tendencies is even clearer 
in the People’s Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea, which was 
only formally revealed to the public after its Fourth Congress 
in May 1981. In 1981 eleven full members of the Central Com- 
mittee and one alternate were of the Vietnam group, and seven 
had served in the DK administration. Then, following the Fifth 
Party Conference of October 1985 the Central Committee was 
enlarged to thirty-one full and fourteen alternate members, only 
five of whom were of the Vietnam group, while nine or ten 
were DK cadres, nine were revolutionary combatants who broke 
with Pol Pot by 1975, and at least twenty were young profession- 
als who neither went to Vietnam nor joined Pol Pot. 

Even more of these new people who are rapidly moving 
up to the top ranks of the state bureaucracy and party are to 
be found in subministerial and provincial government positions. 
They represent the pre—1975 upwardly mobile “middle class,” 
that is, Khmer who were moving upward socially and econom- 
ically via modern education and state employment, often out 
of a peasant or nonelite urban family background. In general 
they found places then as school teachers, administrators, tech- 
nicians, or were still students in 1975. Without the war and 
revolution they would have served, and sometimes did serve, 
the regimes of Sihanouk and Lon Nol. 

Although these members of the upwardly mobile “middle 
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class” could have fled abroad, they have chosen to stay in 
Cambodia and work for the PRK out of nationalist commitment, 
ideology, idealism, or of course in some cases inertia. Notewor- 
thy is the fact that because of the great loss of skilled manpower 
between 1970 and 1979, most of them now have higher positions 
than they could have expected under a peaceful evolution of 
Cambodia after 1970. 


The Political Economy 


The economic situation facing the PRK in January 1979 
was one of nearly absolute zero. Democratic Kampuchea had 
succeeded in its goal of creating a classless society, but at the 
price of neglecting all sectors but basic agriculture, a few related 
industries, and some hastily conceived irrigation works, not 
all of which functioned usefully. Because of the emphasis on 
poor peasants as the only worthy class, trained personne! had 
been ignored, their abilities unused, and in 1979 most were 
dead or dispersed. All infrastructure such as roads, transport, 
and buildings had been allowed to deteriorate. There had been 
no money, no private exchange, no personal income, and no 
taxes since 1975, in large parts of the country since 1970. 
Neither had there been written records, formal judicial proceed- 
ings, codified laws, or conservation of archives. 

The PRK program was to reverse nearly all policies as- 
sociated with DK. Their announced intention was to move 
toward authentic socialism with a planned and market economy 
in which currency, banking, and commercial transactions would 
be restored. This meant revival of an urban sector, schools, 
formal administration, and private possessions. Land, however, 





*This photo is from Eva Mysliwiec, Punishing the Poor: The Interna 
tional Isolation of Kampuchea (Oxford, UK: Oxfam, 1988), p. 10 


remained state property, and thus it cannot be used for specu- 
lation or loan collateral, and cannot be lost to usurers for non- 
payment of debt, a major cause of social and political tension 
before 1975. 

The PRK proposed to create from scratch a nonproductive 
administrative and service sector, reactivate and restore a small 
essential industrial sector, and persuade the majority food-pro- 
ducing sector to support the administration and industry with 
minimal return for the immediate future. That is, the PRK 
inherited a truly classless society, yet in order to move toward 
socialism they had to recreate social classes. 

This involved potential risks. Cambodia’s majority agricul- 
tural sector could have continued to live on its own at basic 
subsistence level without cities, industries, or officials. There 
must have been peasants who, although welcoming the freedom 
of movement and the freedom to organize their own lives after 
the DK was destroyed, would see no reason to welcome the 
reconstruction of a class structure that had in the past been 
inimical to them. 

It was also problematical to what extent the former urban 
sector would return to work without the status and possibilities 
for wealth accumulation to which they had been accustomed 
before 1975, for even though the PRK acknowledged the neces- 
sity to recreate class differences, there was no intention to 
permit the same wide status and income differentials or property 
relations that had characterized prerevolutionary society. Sur- 
vivors were invited to join the new administration, but as exam- 
ples of the problems that were faced, only 7,000 of 20,000 
pre~1975 teachers reappeared, only fifty of 500 doctors, and 
only three people with legal training.“ 

The procedure adopted to achieve the social restructuring 
was at first nearly complete laissez-faire. There was sudden 
freedom of movement, freedom in choice of work or to not 
work, and, pending reconstruction of a national economy, free- 
dom to trade. Since Cambodia after DK was starved of com- 
modities, and anything could turn over a quick profit, the mar- 
kets quickly became a favorite area of work for people fleeing 
the fields, even for many who had not previously worked as 
traders. This market freedom, and the absence of taxation until 
1983, achieved a mobilization of concealed liquid capital, 
hoarded and hidden since 1975, for what at the time was a 
productive purpose: the acquisition of essential commodities 
that the state could not have purchased, confiscated, or obtained 
through foreign aid. 

The more enterprising took the recently dug up cash, gold, 
jewels, or silks to the border to purchase goods from Thailand 
to bring back to the markets of Battambang, Phnom Penh, and 
other towns. Others established themselves in those markets, 
buying for resale the goods brought from the border and finan- 
cing further trading ventures. The final purchasers in the towns 
used their own prewar hoards, where they existed, or the prod- 
ucts that they made at home for sale, or even their government 
rice rations, when these could be spared. Ultimately this capital 
was exported abroad, principally to Thailand, but in the mean- 
time it had financed a necessary part of the country’s reconstruc- 
tion that the state alone could not have managed. Moreover, 
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45. Not all were killed. At least half of the pre-1975 number of doctors 
had escaped overseas, mostly to France, before the end of the war in 
1975. 


used in this way it did not generate severe inflationary pressure, 
and it did not contribute to the reemergence of wide class 
differentiation. * 

By 1979 conditions had improved to some degree. State 
employees received government rations from international food 
aid supplies; the market sector, which included large numbers 
of spouses, relatives, and friends of state employees, could 
offer adequate prices to entice surplus food from the rural areas; 
and the latter could feed themselves from the land. 

As the state gradually formed, the total laissez-faire policy 
was modified. The 1981 constitution consecrated three eco- 
nomic sectors—state, cooperative, and family—the latter refer- 
ring to small-scale agricultural and artisanal work. To these, 
following the Fifth Party Congress of October 1985, has been 
added a fourth, the private sector, where individuals may invest 
funds in small-scale manufacturing with hired labor, with profit 
constituting the entrepreneur’s income. In 1987-88 the private 
sector received further encouragement, and still more privatiza- 
tion seems planned. Taxation was introduced in 1983, and by 
1986 had been seriously implemented as a source of state in- 
come.“ 

Although the flourishing markets have been good for re- 
creation of towns, they are not the backbone of Cambodia’s 
economy, which is acknowledged to be agriculture, and which 
supports the 80 percent or more of the population who live in 
rural areas. In comparison with the prewar situation, agricul- 
tural production since 1979 might seem disappointing, since 
the production levels of the 1960s have not been regained, and 
no rice is yet available for export. On the other hand, considering 
the near-starvation level of 1979 and the continuing need for 
food aid from abroad for several years thereafter, a rather en- 
couraging recovery has been made. In 1982, 1.4 million hectares 
were planted (as compared to 2.5 million in 1967), producing 
1.5 million tons, not quite enough for the then 6.8 million 
population. By 1986, 1.8 million hectares of wet-season rice 
were planted, which together with other crops was theoretically 
just barely sufficient. 

Immediate recovery to the prewar production level could 
not be achieved because of the population dislocation resulting 
from the Pol Pot years and the 1979 warfare, and also the 
destruction of seed varieties under DK, disruption of the water 
supply in some areas by misconceived irrigation projects of 
DK., unexpected flooding during several years after 1979, the 
disproportion of women in a work force in which plowing, 
harrowing, and care of draft animals were traditionally men’s 
tasks, and particularly because of the destruction of draft ani- 
mals. For example, when 2.5 million hectares were planted in 
1967 there were 1.2 million head of draft animals (water buffalo 
and cattle), but by 1979 only 760,000 survived. By 1986 the 
prewar number of animals had been reached, but organizational, 
seed, and water factors were still keeping the area planted below 
the prewar norm.* 
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46. On wealth crossing the border to Thailand, see Vickery, “Refugee 
Politics: The Khmer Camp System in Thailand,” pp. 293-331, in 
David A. Ablen and Marlowe Hood, eds., The Cambodian Agony 
(Armonk: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1987), pp. 293-331. 

47. Vickery, Kampuchea, chap. 9. Taxes have increased even more 
since 1986, 

48. Perhaps the best-informed specialist on contemporary Cambodian 


Peasants were free to sell their produce on the free market 
until taxes began to be imposed in 1983, and since 1984 there 
has been strong exhortation to sell at fixed low prices to the 
state, accompanied by increasing obstacles to free market ac- 
cess. This plus the guaranteed use of state-owned land may 
diminish the incentive to plant large surpluses, and many peas- 
ants may be limiting production to their own needs. A continued 
laissez-faire policy is not an answer, for without a state center, 
which had to be recreated, the agricultural sector would have 
become attached to the markets of Thailand and Vietnam, with 
de facto disappearance of Cambodia as a state. After DK, 
Cambodia could have independence or laissez-faire—not 
both.*” 

Industry is acknowledged to be subordinate to agriculture, 
and its function is to produce what agriculture needs, based as 
much as possible on local raw materials. Perhaps fifty to sixty 
factories are in operation, none of them up to capacity, need, 
or plan, except those producing cigarettes and soft drinks. The 
reasons for the poor performance of industry—even in those 
areas such as rubber and cotton for which Cambodia is well 
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agriculture is the French agronomist-engineer François Grunewald, 
to whom I am indebted for much of my information, in particular 
from his “Le Kampuchea contemporain et ses problémes de develop- 
pement agricole” (Paris: Rapport de Mission ASCODEKA, 1983); 
and “Du côte des riziéres: réussites, échecs, et tendances de |’ agricul- 
ture du Kampuchea,” in Les Cahiers de la Recherche Developpement 
no.16 (December 1978), pp. 51—66. 


49. Had Vietnam not overseen the re-creation of a new state center, 
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endowed with primary raw materials—are the obsolete plants 
that cannot be rebuilt in present conditions and the inability to 
import certain materials for industry, such as chemicals. Local 
capital, even if more rationally mobilized, is insufficient. 

Moreover, Cambodia is forced to depend on its own meager 
resources to a much greater degree than most disaster areas 
because of a U.S.-imposed embargo, not only on government 
or private aid from the United States, but on normal channels 
of aid from international financial institutions, as well as norma! 
trade and investment from countries who wish to enjoy U.S. 
favor. Under the Trading With the Enemy Act and the Export 
Administration Act, Cambodia has been designated an enemy 
of the United States and subject to a complete embargo on 
trade and development assistance, a weapon that was never 
used against the Soviet Union, even in the worst days of 
Stalinism and the Cold War.* 

As there was no Cambodian currency in 1979, state em- 
ployees were given rations instead, while market activity was 
conducted through barter, in gold and silver, or with foreign 
currency, such as Vietnamese dong and Thai baht. A new riel 
(that is, Cambodian currency) was established in April 1980, 
with 1 riel based on the market value of one kilogram of rice, 
and salaries were set very low, intended as basic subsistence 
only. The 1981 salary level in riel ranged from 65 for a worker 
to 260 for the three highest state officers; in 1984 these salaries 
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About one hundred chickens and ducks from Kompong Chhnang Province on the way to market in Phnom 


Penh on a motor scooter 
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were raised to 140 and 500 respectively, with no further raise 
as of early 1986 when I last checked. To see what this means, 
in 1981 some sample market prices were: 14 to 20 riel per 
kilogram for meat, 2.5 to 3 riel per kilogram for rice, 1 riel 
per single egg, and 3 riel for a piece of laundry soap. By 1984 
these prices had risen to 16 riel for chicken, 40 to 45 riel for 
beef and pork, 4 to 6 riel for rice, 2 riel for an egg, and 12 
riel for soap; and by 1986 the price of meat was around 60 
riel, with rice up to at least 10. By the end of 1988 there had 
been a moderate increase in prices, accompanied by another 
rise in salaries, although the latter are still far from sufficient. 

In Cambodia's best prewar years of the 1960s basic food 
prices in rie/ were nearly the same, but salaries were about ten 
times their present level. This means the rural/urban income 
ratio has shifted drastically in favor of peasants, and the state 
salary structure no longer gives its occupants an economically 
privileged position. 

Cambodian currency management has been much more 
successful than monetary policy in Vietnam, and the movement 
of the rie/ shows that the two currencies are quite independent. 
When the new rie/ was established in 1980 it was assigned a 
quite arbitrary official rate of 4 riel=U.S. $1. A year later the 
free market rate was 50 riel= U.S. $1, in 1984 over 140, in 
1986 155, in late 1987, 120, then back to 150 at the end of 


51. See Murray Hiebert, Far Eastern Economic Review 13 October 
1988, p. 12, for the latest PRK currency move, which Hiebert, evidently 
mesmerized by the anti-PRK propaganda line, treats as a new departure 
from Vietnamese policy. 
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1988. These figures show de facto inflation and devaluation 
rates no worse than many Third World capitalist countries, 
while in Vietnam the currency has declined disastrously, by 
hundreds of percent.” 

The economic policies so far followed, in part purposeful, 
in part ad hoc responses to difficult situations, surprisingly 
satisfy most of the demands made of Third World countries by 
the International Monetary Fund and World Bank in order to 
qualify for aid from those institutions. Thus Cambodia has (1) 
concentrated on agriculture, (2) avoided too much industriali- 
zation, (3) liberalized imports, (4) increased the domestic tax 
burden, (5) frozen wages, and (6) allowed the currency to 
depreciate until it found a stable level at which it has recently 
seemed to be recovering on its own. Another standard IMF/ 
World Bank demand, attraction of foreign investment, does not 
depend on Cambodia, but requires first relaxation of the U.S.- 
led embargo on normal economic relations with the PRK.” 

Encouraging progress has been made in basic primary 
education, which started from zero after the disastrous DK 
policies. Since 1979 the Ministry of Education has been in the 
hands of professional teachers who were trained before 1970 
and were not associated with any revolutionary faction before 
1979. By 1984 new primary teachers had been trained in 


52. It was precisely such IMF/World Bank-imposed policies that Phil- 
ippine communist leader Jose Maria Sison said a communist-led Phil- 
ippine government would refuse to implement, and for which he crit- 
icized Aquino, in an interview in Bangkok in July 1986. See The 
Nation (Bangkok), 7 July 1986, p. 5. 
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Students in an eleventh-grade biology class copying drawings from the blackboard at January 10 High School. 
Cambodia has so few textbooks that they are available to students only in the school library, and thus lessons 
like this one on chromosomes must be copied into notebooks in great detail. 
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The DK regime for the most part did away with motor vehicles, and as a result the few trains, buses, and trucks now in operation 
in Cambodia are usually heavily crowded with passengers. This bus is at a highway crossroads in Kandal Province in December 
1983. The billboard in the background shows revolution crushing Sihanouk and Pol Pot. 


adequate numbers, and school enrollment was comparable to 
the best prewar years. The syllabus for primary and secondary 
schools is very nationalist in content, with all instruction in 
Khmer; stories of Vietnamization of schools and culture in the 
PRK are nothing more than disinformation.” 


The PRK and the International Community 


Unfortunately, all efforts to restore essential services and 
improve the quality of life are impeded by the necessary invest- 
ment of scarce resources in rearmament and defense against 
attacks by the DK coalition supported in sanctuaries along the 
Thai border by China, the United States, and ASEAN (Brunei, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thai- 
land). In the autumn of 1979 the nearly destroyed Democratic 
Kampuchea armed forces, with tens of thousands of civilian 
supportérs or impressed workers, reached the Thai border after 
several months’ retreat from the Vietnamese attack. Very 
quickly an international rehabilitation and reequipment oper- 
ation was set in motion, much of it disguised within the large 
refugee camp network that was being created.** The foreign- 
sponsored reconstruction of the DK forces ensured that Viet- 
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namese troops would have to undertake the defense of Cambodia 
for some time to come. 

An international diplomatic campaign was also mounted 
against the PRK. It has proceeded through numerous phases, 
from the International Conference on Kampuchea in July 198} 
to the two Jakarta Informal Meetings in July 1988 and February 
1989. In all of the various proposals and formats that have been 
developed over the years, the principal demands made by op 
ponents of the PRK have centered on withdrawal of the Viet 
namese troops in Cambodia and free elections. The assumption 
behind this emphasis was that the PRK only existed by virtue 
of the Vietnamese presence: once they were gone it would 
quickly fall, and in free elections the present PRK leaders would 
stand no chance. As it gradually became clear that the PRK 
would not just fade away, the proposals have called for formation 
of a coalition government among the PRK and its Cambodian 
enemies. 

The latter are the Coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea, formed in 1982 under pressure by ASEAN and 
the United States. Three parties are involved. The largest is 
the Democratic Kampuchea group led by Pol Pot, leng Sary, 
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Norodom Sihanouk chairing a meeting of Khmer Rouge leaders in March 1973. Left to right: leng Sary, Hou Yuon, Pol Pot, Hu Nim, Khieu 
Samphan, and Norodom Sihanouk. At that time Sihanouk was the titular head of the resistance to the Lon Nol government, as he is now titular 
head of the Democratic Kampuchea coalition fighting the Vietnamese presence in Cambodia.* 


and Khieu Samphan, and believed to have about 40,000 experi- 
enced troops. Although they were reviled by all Western coun- 
tries during their time in power, there has been no hesitation 
to use them against Vietnam after 1979. In fact they were 
deemed essential to any serious resistance against the PRK. To 
make them more respectable their backers insisted on a coalition 
with two noncommunist groups that had formed on the border 
after 1979, the Khmer People’s National Liberation Front 
(KPNLF), under Son Sann, which has been reported to have 
between ten and fifteen thousand troops, and an even smaller 
group under Prince Sihanouk. Son Sann and most of the other 
older leaders of his group trace their political descent from the 
Democratic Party of the 1940s and 1950s, although some of 
them were supporters of Lon Nol during 1970-75. The 
Sihanoukist leadership, naturally, consists of his traditional sup- 
porters. There is thus no natural affinity among the three coal- 
ition partners. The KPNLF leaders have a history of anti- 
Sihanoukism since prewar days, while both they and the 
Sihanoukists are violently anticommunist, particularly anti-DK. 
The only thing the two groups have in common is a desire both 
to remove the Vietnamese from Cambodia, which is occurring 
by itself, and to destroy the PRK because of its friendship with 
Vietnam. 

Because of the internal animosities, the coalition hardly 
functions as such, and it never would have formed without the 
insistence of its foreign backers. Indeed, the KPNLF and 
Sihanoukist groups represent governments from whom interna- 
tional recognition had long since been withdrawn, and which 
had also lost popular support before being forced from office. 
They are truly foreign creations as much as the PRK is alleged 
to be. In addition, the KPNLF has nearly destroyed itself with 
factional infighting, and the record on human rights within its 
camps is nearly as bad as the fierce discipline attributed to the 
Pol Pol authorities in their camps.” 





55. Sihanouk lost his legitimacy, apart from association with DK, 
when the world recognized the Khmer Republic in 1970; and most of 
the KPNLF leadership, though not Son Sann, are holdovers from the 
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The coalition, however, holds Cambodia’s seat in the 
United Nations and is recognized by most important Western 
governments, including the United States. The nonrecognition 
of the PRK has been based on its alleged unrepresentative 
character and the alleged violation of international law through 
which it was established. The improvement in human rights, 
reconstruction, and the evolution in state personnel as outlined 
above are ignored. According to the coalition and its backers, 
particularly the United States, China, and ASEAN, the PRK 
government is a collection of Vietnamese puppets who only 
remain in power because the country is occupied by the Viet- 
namese army. 

The demands made by the international enemies of the 
PRK, and the assumptions behind them, have shown an amazing 
lack of realism or attention to the facts of the situation within 
Cambodia. In 1979-80 it might have been possible to achieve 
quick withdrawal of Vietnamese troops, if it was guaranteed 
that sanctuaries and support would not be offered to anti-PRK 
and anti-Vietnamese groups on the Thai border, in particular 
the universally discredited DK. The ASEAN proposal to the 
International Conference on Kampuchea in 1981 showed aware- 
ness of this, with its call for disarmament of Cambodian factions 
and exclusion of DK, but it was blocked by China and the 
United States, who preferred to rearm and rehabilitate the DK 
forces in an effort to destroy the PRK by force. 

Nevertheless, the Vietnamese troops are being withdrawn 
in a gradual phase-out that began in 1982, when according to 
an American expert, their numbers fell from 180,000 to 
150,000. Each year thereafter Vietnam announced a further 
partial withdrawal, only grudgingly acknowledged by their en- 
emies with some delay, until by early 1988 the latter were 
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Khmer Republic, which lost recognition after 1975. Interestingly, Son 
Sann’s first notable job was in December 1940 as a member of the 
French Economic Delegation to Tokyo to discuss Japanese purchase 
of Cambodian rice. 


*This photo is from Ben Kiernan, How Pol Pot Came to Power, photo 
no. 18 in the photo section following p. 282. 


admitting a figure of 120,000 against Vietnam's claim of 
100,000 remaining troops.* 

Removal of the Vietnamese required the creation of a PRK 
army capable of defending the country; and the possibility of 
achieving this is regularly denied by those who also deny the 
reality of Vietnamese troop withdrawal. Until recently the con- 
ventional figure for PRK forces was 30,000, of poor quality 
and prone to desertion. This figure was calculated in 1982 by 
the American diplomat-scholar Timothy Carney, based on care- 
ful analysis of all available sources.” Since then, however, 
development of the army has been a major PRK goal, with 
five-year conscription, much internal propaganda to encourage 
voluntary service, and always the awareness that the Viet- 
namese, whose departure is desired, will only leave when the 
PRK can defend itself. By 1986 a U.S. Embassy official in 
Bangkok was willing to estimate PRK forces of 39,000; in 1988 
an authoritative American journal allowed a figure of 50,000; 
and by early 1989 a figure of 70,000 was being floated by both 
serious observers and propagandist enemies of the PRK.** With 
forces like that the PRK has numerical superiority over its 
enemies, although their battle experience may be inferior to 
that of the DK troops. 

A realistic picture of Cambodia today, then, reveals a PRK 
that has endured longer than its two predecessors, has built up 
a new state apparatus staffed by nationalist Khmers, and is 
slowly developing a defense capability. Its enemies have not 
been able to destroy the PRK, and it is not a mere client that 
will collapse when its foreign support troops have been with- 
drawn. 

Over the last two years interesting signals showing aware- 
ness of the changing situation were emitted by some of the key 
international players in the Cambodian game. Chinese policy 
on Cambodia since 1975 has always been more related to its 
dispute with the Soviet Union than to approval of DK ideology 
and domestic policies, particularly since the reforms of Deng 
Xiaoping. With Sino-Soviet relations improving, as they clearly 
are, China’s interest in DK is certain to diminish. Indeed, in 
a little-noticed statement to the Malaysian Institute for Strategic 
and International Studies a specialist from the Institute for 


International Studies in Shanghai said that “recent steps of the 
Chinese government may be interpreted as leading toward with- 
drawal of support” for the Khmer Rouge.* Of course China 
will not change positions overnight, but they have accepted the 
Sihanouk-PRK dialogue and agreed that the DK group should 





56. Edmund McWilliams, “Vietnam in 1982: Onward into the Quag- 
mire,” Asian Survey, January 1983, pp. 62, 70. 

57. Timothy Carney, “The Heng Samrin Armed Forces and the Mili- 
tary Balance in Cambodia,” pp. 180-212, in The Cambodian Agony. 
38. In June 1986 a U.S. Embassy official in Bangkok (Bangkok Post, 
4 June 1986, p. 4) estimated PRK forces as possibly up to 39,000, a 
3,000-per-year increase since Carney presented his figure. More re- 
cently Gareth Porter, “Cambodia: Sihanouk’s Initiative,” Foreign Af- 
fairs (Spring 1988), pp. 809-26, especially p. 821, reported without 
indication of source an estimate of 50,000 for PRK “regular troop 
strength.” The 70,000 figure is in Peter Carey, Far Eastern Economic 
Review (22 December 1988), pp. 17—18, and in Esmeralda Luciolli, 
Le mur de bambou (Paris: Editions Regine Deforges, 1988), p. 128. 
39. The Nation (Bangkok), 8 July 1988, Berita Harian (Kuala Lum- 
pur), 9 July 1988. 
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not come to power again, although they still insist on replace- 
ment of the PRK by a coalition of all four Cambodian parties. 
Encouraging sounds have also come from Thailand, 
through which all aid for the DK coalition must pass, and which 
could quickly end the struggle with a change of policy. In a 
1986 ASEAN Series publication of the Malaysian Institute of 
Strategic and International Studies, M.R. Sukhumbhand 
Paribatra, one of the most influential of Thailand's younger 
political scientists, argued that “perhaps the be st ASEAN can 
hope for in Cambodia is ‘a Finland solution’. Then on two 
occasions in November 1987 General Chaovalit Yonechaiy 
commander of the Thai army, declared that the Canrhod: 
dispute was s mainly an egies conflict, sie i ka i di 



















the statement of hei new prime. minister, Ch: atic shai Ch i W 
that Indochina should be Thailand's market, not its batilefie ud. 
a position reflecting the Thai business community's unhappines 
with the policies followed since 1979. Chatichai, moreover, 
appointed M.R. Sukhumbband Paribatra to a new group of 
special prime ministerial advisers.“ 

The Vietnamese too did their part, announcing credibly 
that they would hasten their departure and pull out half their 
remaining 100,000 troops in 1988, with the rest leaving by 
September 1989 if there was an overall political settlement, or 
at the latest by the end of 1990, settlement or not. After the 
first obligatory round of congratulations, however, the anti PRK 
forces began to show nearly as much consternation as was 
caused by Vietnam’s move into Cambodia ten years aga. Viet- 
nam had called their propaganda bluff. They really intended to 
leave, and the PRK was not going to collapse as a result. 

In the face of clear Vietnamese intentions to get out fast, 
ASEAN began to engage in delaying tactics. Just before the 
first Jakarta Informal Meeting 1 in July 1988, an ASEAN foreign 
ministers’ joint communique expressed ` ‘deep concert oyver the 
continued illegal occupation of Kampuchea by Vietnamese miii- 
tary forces,” as though there had been no changes since 1979. 
But by this time the Vietnamese forces had been reduced to 
50—70,000. A subtle new approach was the foreign ministers’ 
“call for a durable and comprehensive political settlement in 
Kampuchea which will lead to [my emphasis my | the total 
withdrawal .. . under international supervision “ The Viet 
namese were not to be permitted to simply leave, and the 
ASEAN foreign ministers were even seeking to delay their 
departure until new machinery could be set up to undermine 
the PRK. As Indonesian foreign minister Ali Alatas told a Thai 
journalist, the question is no longer just “the unilateral withe 
drawal of Vietnamese troops,” but withdrawal “in a contest of 
an overall comprehensive solution,” meaning within a frame- 






work supervised by those powers that desire a change in the 
Cambodian government.” 

Although Alatas claimed to be concerned about the DK 
forces that might continue fighting after Vietnamese with 
drawal, they could easily be blocked by ASEAN pressure: and 
his remarks implied that it was PRK durability that was causing 





60. Sukhumband Paribatra, Kampuchea Without Delusion, pp. 15, 
16, and 20; General Chavalit’s remarks in The Nation 4. 5, 6. and ® 
November 1987, Bangkok Post 6 November 1987. 

61. “ASEAN Joint Communique.” The Nation, 6 luly 
62. The Nation, 10 July 1988, pp. 6-7, 
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photo by Mike Youde, courtesy of Oxfam* 


Vietnamese troops leaving Phnom Penh in June 1986, part of their staged withdrawal 


from Cambodia. 


concern. ASEAN even seemed to be calling for another foreign 
occupation named the “International Peacekeeping Force” in 
the embarrassing event of a real Vietnamese withdrawal. All 
ASEAN and China would have to do would be to cut off aid 
to the anti-PRK coalition, and the PRK could take care of its 
own peacekeeping. The U.S. also chimed in with “uncertainty 
about Vietnamese intentions,” and the “direct threat to Thailand 
of continuing Vietnamese occupation.” 

The enemies of the PRK are now caught in a dilemma 
created by a too-wishful belief in their own propaganda. Behind 
all of the moves since 1979 was a conviction that the PRK 
could never become anything more than a Vietnamese puppet 
state, without any national base, which would collapse as soon 
as the Vietnamese could be made to leave, of course unwillingly. 
The maintenance of this view against all the accumulating evi- 
dence to the contrary resulted from a rare dialectical reinforce- 
ment between official U.S. and ASEAN disinformation and 
housebroken journalists who with witless reverence repeated 
whatever their favorite “Western diplomats” said, until appar- 
ently they all came to believe their own propaganda. Now they 
cannot avoid perceiving that the Vietnamese really intend to 
leave, and embarrassment is caused by the sudden realization 
that the PRK is a real Cambodian government that might sur- 
vive. 

The position of the anti-PRK parties at the end of 1988 
was that the PRK must not be allowed to survive the Vietnamese 
withdrawal as the government of Cambodia. The international 
settlement planned to precede or coincide with the Vietnamese 
withdrawal would require replacement of the PRK with a four- 
power coalition (DK, KPNLF, Sihanouk, PRK) in which no 
party would be dominant, and the arrangement would be assured 
by an international force. Naturally the PRK refuses to dissolve 





63. Bangkok Post, 2 July 1988; The Nation, 6 and 8 July 1988. 


itself after having rather successfully governed for ten years. 
PRK leaders have agreed to some kind of participation of their 
enemies, minus eight DK leaders, in a new government that 
would be in fact an enlarged PRK. They have also agreed to 
hold elections under international observation and to abide by 
the results even if they lose their dominant position. Together 
with this is a warning that by 1990 at the latest the Vietnamese 
forces will be gone, and then the problem will have resolved 
itself and no longer require any concessions to the coalition. 
Their apparent success in building an army, restoring agriculture 
to near self-sufficiency, and providing impetus to economic 
growth by their new encouragement for privatization indicate 
that this may be no idle threat. 

An unexpected breakthrough came in January 1989 when 
the Thai prime minister, Chatichai Choonhavan, invited the 
Cambodian prime minister, Hun Sen, to visit Bangkok. Al- 
though Prime Minister Chatichai denied this meant a change 
in Thai policy, and maintained that it was merely a get- 
acquainted meeting that would facilitate the negotiations desired 
by ASEAN, it was a clear coup for Hun Sen and a moral defeat 
for the coalition and Prince Sihanouk. The visit was not even 
coordinated with the Thai foreign minister Siddhi Savetsila, 
one of the most energetic proponents of the standard ASEAN 
hard line against Cambodia. It clearly signaled Prime Minister 
Chatichai’s intention to break with the old policy, and a realiza- 
tion that the PRK was a viable government. This is of course 
in line with the views of his new advisers, and probably of the 
army commander General Chavalit Yongchaiyut. 

To realize the full international impact of Chatichai’s sud- 
den move, it must be recalled that ASEAN policy has always 
been to maintain unity and to follow the lead of Thailand, the 
“front-line state,’ on the Cambodian question, even when it 


*This photo is from Eva Mysliwiec, Punishing the Poor, p. 71. 


seemed that Indonesia and Malaysia were not enthusiastic about 
confrontation with Vietnam, and the Philippines too preoc- 
cupied with other matters to be greatly concerned. Furthermore, 
the United States has always claimed that its policy on Cambodia 
was to follow ASEAN. 

The reactions from Indonesia and Malaysia indicate that 
they have no strong objection to the new Thai opening to Phnom 
Penh, and that front-line Thailand may indeed effect changes 
in united ASEAN policy. Unfortunately, the United States 
seems no more willing to obey its own dictum of “following” 
ASEAN than in 1981 or 1985. It has been reliably reported that 
U.S. “officials do not hide their displeasure” with “Thailand 
for its policy switch,” and they warn that Thailand “would have 
to pay a price,” that “Thailand should consider whether the 
total value of any new Indochinese trade would even cover the 
U.S. trade access privileges it still gets,” and which implicitly 
might be cut.“ Fortunately this crude U.S. threat is less worri- 
some than it might once have been. For several years it has 
been floated in disputes with Thailand over trade policies, and 
the Thai have exhibited a singular independence in refusing to 
knuckle under. More threatening were the March 1989 an- 
nouncements that the United States would strengthen the 
KPNLF and Sihanouk forces, and would even countenance the 
participation of the Pol Pot group in a Cambodian coalition, 
after years of insisting that no return of the “Khmer Rouge” 
could be accepted.” 

It was expected that the Sino-Soviet summit in May 1989 
would result in an improvement in relations between China and 
the Soviet Union, with an accompanying withdrawal of China 
from intervention in Cambodian affairs. However, the distur- 
bances that occurred in Beijing have made it impossible to 
know what transpired at the summit, and the next step attention 
is now fixed on is the meeting among Cambodian factions 
scheduled for 4 August 1989 in Paris. But even if the failure 
of the Chinese liberals to prevail has dismayed some friends 
of the PRK and given encouragement to their enemies, we may 
in any case expect a continued gradual Chinese withdrawal 
from support for the DK coalition against Phnom Penh. As 
one Thai commentator remarked, “the withdrawal of Vietnam- 
ese troops . . . inhibits Peking from exerting further pressure 

. . [for] China had accepted it as an instance of the Soviet 
Union fulfilling an obligation.” 

This seems also to be the prognosis of the anti-PRK 
ASEAN groups and enemies of the PRK in the United States. 
+ They are more insistent than ever that Vietnam must not just 
go off and leave Cambodia to itself. With a rare degree of 
doublespeak, they evoke an imagined Afghan parallel, with 
Vietnam, by its unilateral withdrawal (which we must recall 
had been their demand since 1978) allegedly imposing civil 
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war on Cambodia. And yet this ignores the obvious fact that 
it is precisely the enemies of Phnom Penh. both Cambodian 
and their foreign supporters, who threaten civil war! 

Ironically, it is the PRK whose position most closely ap- 
proximates the stated objectives of the United States. ya are 
unalterably opposed to the return of the DK leadershi 
“Khmer Rouge” of American commentators}; they now agn e 
to free multi-party elections; they accept in prine iple Sihanowk’'s 
return as chief of state; they want foreign investment and trade; 
they have reestablished the traditional official religion, a j 
have been moving toward a freer econonty since 1985 l : 
one might question PRK sincerity. Would they proce eedi in the 
same direction if their international enemies declared peace and 
allowed them to make their own arrangements with other Cami- 
bodian groups? We cannot know the answer in advance, but at 
least they have a record of moving steadily in these directions. 

Sihanouk, on whom the U.S. regime pins its hopes. alse 
has a record that is even clearer. Once he got control of the 
political system in 1955, free elections were unknown, and siter 
1958, no other organized party than his own Sangkum dared 
to contest an election. As for the “Khmer Rouge” (the DK 
nucleus in exile on the Thai border), Sihanouk, Hee the United 
States, insists on their inclusion in a four-party coalition regime 
to replace the PRK. He prefers this to the bipartite merger 
offered him by Phnom Penh, because instead of the powerless, 
if ceremonially prestigious, position of figurehead chief of state 
that the PRK solution implies, a coalition of Tour factions that 
hate and distrust one another would provide Sihanouk with 
considerable opportunities to maneuver, and thereby acquire 
some real power, such as resulted from the internationally su- 
pervised settlement in 1955. With breathtaking cynicism, m a 
desperate attempt to salvage maximum authority for hinwsell, 
Sihanouk is willing to risk civil war and the return to power 
of the DK leadership. 

The U.S. regime’s position is equally dangerous, and with- 
out even any apparent justification in self-iMerest, now that 
Phnom Penh has offered to establish the type of politica! and 
economic system that the United States has pretended to favor. 
Indeed, as laid out in an interview with Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asia and the Pacific Robert Solomon, which was 
broadcast to Southeast Asia on 29 June, ‘the US. position, 
insisting on the one hand on “se: tf-determination for the Cam- 
bodian people,” but also on “a process of national reconc:lia- 
tion,” is dangerously contradictory, H, as seems likely to peaple 
who have observed life within Cambodia, the majority of the 
7 million population should prefer the present government, and 
if “national reconciliation” meant forcing them to accept iimte- 
gration with feared and despised coalition ciemenis under inter- 
national pressure, this would also increase the danger of the 
civil war that the U.S. regime pretends to be trying to avoid. 

It is perhaps not just a coincidence that Solomon gave his 
policy statement interview on the same day that Sihanouk an- 
nounced a hardening of his position. This included a demand 
that a precondition for his participation in the forthcoming Paris 
talks was “a dismantling of the Phnom Penh regime in exchange 
for his government.” Solomon emphasized several times that 
the United States wanted “Sihanouk to play the |Michael 
Vickery’s emphasis] leadership role,” and is “making efforts... 
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to strengthen the position of Prince Sihanouk,” implicitly 
against the perceived wishes of the Cambodian majority who 
through their present leadership have indicated their acceptance 
of Sihanouk as ceremonial leader, but not with strengthened 
authority. 

The efforts to “strengthen the position of Prince Sihanouk” 
¿have included “nonlethal” aid as well as proposals from the 
U.S. government to provide lethal aid, which at least in overt 
form have so far been blocked by Congress. What would happen 
to guns sent to the Sihanoukists has recently been well illustrated 
by the fate of U.S.-supplied nonlethal uniforms, mosquito nets, 
and knapsacks, sold by soldiers of the noncommunist forces 
to Thai merchants “as soon as they get back from the battlefield, 
and sometimes even before.”” 

In his interview Solomon weaseled out of answering ques- 
tions about the dangers of increased American aid to the non- 
communist groups that are incapable of using it. “The issue,” 
he said, “does not really begin with assistance of one form or 
another”; “we do not want to see the issue defined strictly as 


a matter of lethal aid or one form of assistance or another.” 
The “core question is: Will there be a political process to resolve 
the situation in Cambodia or not?” A political process, he 
added, “is the broader framework within which to view our 
efforts to bring peace to Cambodia,” as though increased aid 
to one faction were not designed to influence the political proc- 
ess, in fact designed to delay or block a political process that 
seemed feasible as soon as Vietnam set a definite date for 
withdrawal and Prime Minister Chatichai inaugurated a switch 
in Thai policy.” 
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Laos: Marxism in a 
Subsistence Rural Economy 


by W. Randall Ireson and Carol J. [reson 


Introduction 


Laos was, and still is, fundamentally a rural, subsistence 
agrarian society, and its history and development over the last 
forty years can only be understood in that context. Its population 
of about 4 million is divided among over forty ethnic groups, 
with the dominant lowland Lao comprising just less than half. 
The remaining half of the population is made up of other lowland 
Tai' groups, midland (Lao Theung) groups of predominantly 
Austro-Asiatic origin, and highland (Lao Sung) groups that 
have migrated from China. Lowland Lao and Tai tend to culti- 
vate paddy rice in the river valleys, while the other groups 
subsist on swidden (slash-and-burn) rice agriculture on the 
mountainsides. Except in the more heavily populated areas 
along the Mekong River and some interior valleys, villages tend 
to be isolated and rely on their own production to meet all their 
needs. Barter between villages is proportional to their density, 
and it is only recently that one can speak of a market economy 
expanding beyond major provincial towns. 

Ethnic and linguistic diversity has been a barrier to the 
development of a unified national identity. Prior to 1945 only 
lowland Lao held the few colonial administrative positions open 
to Lao, and in general lowland Lao have viewed their upland 
neighbors with indifference or contempt. One significant aspect 
of the Lao communist movement has been an effort to include 
minority groups in party and military affairs, and this aspect 
bore fruit with significant minority support for the movement 
during the war years.’ 

Lowland Lao and Tai typically live in wooden or bamboo 
houses built on stilts and grouped in villages of from ten to 
several hundred families. Households may include three gener- 
ations, but seldom more than one married couple of the middle 
generation, other couples of that generation having already 





1. “Tai” refers to the group of cultures encompassing both Thai and 
Lao culture. 

2, Joseph Zasloff, The Pathet Lao: Leadership and Organization 
(Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1973), p. 81. 
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established their own home nearby. The average family size is 
six persons.’ Related households often farm together, either as 
a single economic unit with regard to paddy rice production. 
or in loose cooperative groups that exchange labor during the 
intense work periods of transplanting and harvest. Help is also 
available from neighbors for major activities such as house-ras- 
ings, weddings, or funerals. The household economy is based 
on rice production, using water buffalo to pull the plow. Ba alo 
and oxen are also a significant aspect of family wealth, and 
many families also raise a few pigs or poultry. Small farsily 
gardens provide seasonal vegetables, pepper, and other spices, 
and occasionally fruit. Cotton or tobacco may also be grown, 
again primarily for household consumption. Gathering wie 
plants and hunting forest animals also contribute significantly 
to the diet. 

The lowland Lao are Buddhist, and the wat or temple 
plays an important role in most villages as a center for weekly 
prayers, and monthly bouns or religious festivals. Traditionally, 
all men were expected to join the monkhood for a period of 
their lives, which could be as little as a few weeks during 
adolescence; however, the practice has gradually weakened over 
the decades. Generally a small number have entered the monk- 
hood for a much longer period, and through their study of the 
scriptures and Buddha’s precepts provide a repository of social 
and religious knowledge for Lao society. Wat schools also 
served as an important source of basic education for boys prior 
to the gradual expansion of a secular education sy stem after 
1945. 

Intervillage contact is maintained through petty marketing 
networks, as well as visiting among relatives m an exten led 
kin network that may spread throughout a province. May 
Buddhist festivals also provide a stimulus for travel are v 
















between nearby villages. Most villages are connected, however 





3. National Committee of Plan, Lao Census of i985 (mimeo), (hp. 
National Committee of Plan, 1986). 
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A small shop in a home on a rural road near Vientiane, Laos 


tenuously, to a marketing network. Villagers themselves may 
take their products to sell in the nearest market town, or village 
marketing cooperatives may buy and sell from district or pro- 
vincial state stores. Even in remote areas, private merchants 
travel to purchase village products, paying with household 
goods or money, but the total volume of trade is quite small. 
A village woman may sell her few kilos of garlic to a traveling 
market woman, who in turn sells it in the provincial capital. 
State stores also exchange whatever goods are in stock—suit- 
cases, pots, cloth, sewing machines—for rice and other agricul- 
tural produce. The pricing in state stores is commonly calculated 
in both rice and kip (the Lao currency), reflecting the subsis- 
tence economic base common throughout most of the country. 
State stores are an addition since 1975, and do not yet function 
efficiently, but are improving. In summary, lowland Lao have 
lived simply but adequately, traded and traveled occasionally 
within a limited area, and have ignored and been ignored by 
the government. 

Lao Theung and Lao Sung groups, coming from several 
widely different traditions, cannot be characterized uniformly.* 
In general, their villages are only semipermanent, due to the 
need to move every decade or two as the land cultivated as 
swidden in one area becomes exhausted. The physical standard 
of living tends to be somewhat lower than that of lowlanders, 





4. See Frank M. Lebar, Gerald C. Hickey, and John K. Musgrave, 
Ethnic Groups of Mainland Southeast Asia (New Haven: Human Re- 
lations Area Files, 1964). 
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as highland rice yields are often only half that of paddy, and 
villages rely more on hunting and gathering than on animal 
husbandry and gardening for their food supply. The Hmong, 
however, are well known for their animal raising.* Opium pro- 
duction and trade have provided a significant income source 
for some groups. Most upland ethnic groups have patrilineal 
descent groups and patrilocal residence after marriage, in con- 
trast to the bilateral, uxorilocal pattern of the lowland Lao. 

For the Hmong and Mien, the main Lao Sung groups, 
clan membership forms an important basis for establishing and 
maintaining relationships between distant villages. This became 
of strategic importance during the war, because if a clan chief 
decided to support either the Royal or Pathet Lao (communist) 
side, the other members of the clan were expected to share that 
allegiance. Contact with government officials, however, was 
typically even less than for lowland Lao. 

Upland Lao religions are universally based on animist 
principles, though there are significant differences among them. 
Ancestral spirit cults often serve as a uniting force, but do not 
stimulate the intervillage exchanges typified by Buddhist bouns. 


Early Lao Kingdoms 


The history and development of Laos as a nation has been 





5. G. Linwood Barney, “The Meo of Xieng Khouang Province, Laos,” 
in Peter Kunstadter, ed., South East Asian Tribes, Minorities, and 
Nations (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967), p. 285. 
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The Tai world around 1540, showing the boundaries of Lan Xang 
(Lan Sang on the map).* 


heavily influenced by its stronger neighbors. From precolonial 
times Lao states have been affected by neighboring kingdoms 
x in Burma, Thailand, and Vietnam, French colonial policy, with 
’ British acquiescence, set Laos as a buffer between Siam and 
its more profitable colony in Vietnam; and after World War H 
Laos was inextricably bound up in the struggle of the great 
powers for the future of Indochina. 

Prior to the French entry into Laos in 1893, Laos had been 
unified only twice as a nation with something approximating 
its present boundaries. The first time occurred under Fa Ngum 
in 1353 with the founding of the Kingdom of Lan Xang (literally 
“million elephants”). Fa Ngum united several small kingdoms 
and established his capital at Luang Prabang, its borders ex- 
tended from Chiang Mai and Sukhothai south to the northern 
border of Cambodia, and east to the Annamite Range." The 





*This map is from David K. Wyatt, Thailand: A Short History (New 
Haven, CT, and London: Yale University Press, 1982). 
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elore its dissol- 





kingdom generally prospered for two centuries b 
ution. 

Under Souligna Vongsa (reign ca. [637-ca. 1604), Lan 
Xang was once more reunited and experienced a half century 
of peace and prosperity. The kingdorn covered much of the 
Korat Plateau and reached to about the present border with 
Kampuchea and to the crest of the Annamite Range, except 
that Xieng Khouang remained independent, paying tribute both 
to Vietnam and Lan Xang. Souligna’s oniy son had been exe 
cuted for adultery, thus on the king’s death the successio 
contested, and Lan Xang by 1713 was divided into three petty 
kingdoms centered at Luang Prabang, Vientiane, and Champas 
sak. Vientiane and Luang Prabang would be plague: 











occupation and Vietnamese encroachment until the coming ‘of 
the French at the close of the nineteenth century. 





The thirty years of war had four major effects on 
traditional Lao society: destruction of the agricul- 
tural base and dislocation of the population, re- 
cruitment of men into the various armies, propa- 
ganda and development efforts to enlist the popu- 
lation to support one side or the other, and the 
distortion of the economy in Royalist areas by Jor 
eign aid. 





But to speak of a Lao “Kingdom” m many ways gives the 
impression of more unity than is justified. The Tai and Burmese 
states of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were character- 
ized by large tracts of undeveloped land and scant populations, 
and a primary goal of statecraft was to exercise control over 
enough people concentrated in a region to bring land into pro- 
duction and to provide for military defense. Except in the Thai 
kingdom of Ayudhya, areas distant from the capital were thus 
under only loose and indirect administration through a series 
of vassals and overlords, and villagers were unli ses to be aware 
of a ruler higher than their local chao muang, 
district.’ 





Laos under the French 


Following the French conquest of Cambodia and Vietnam. 
a Siamese army was dispatched in 1885 to Luang Prabang, 
ostensibly to suppress Chinese (HG) bandits. but not incident: 
to reassert claims to the Lao state. August Pavie, 








vice-consul in Luang Prabang, was able to persuade the 
king to accept French protection in the context of reasser ting 
With Britain a 

imepend 


“inherited” Vietnamese claims to the area. 
vated to establish Siam as a strong and 
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UN Round Table map, 1985 





between the two expanding colonial powers, and the French 
mounting a military advance up the Mekong into Champassak 
and Khammouane, Siam was forced in 1893 to accept a treaty 
ceding all territories east of the Mekong to France. Treaties in 
1904 and 1907 further modified the frontier to French advan- 
tage." 

French administration of its colony in Laos was influenced 
by the low economic importance attached to this relatively 
isolated region. With difficult transportation routes and few 
easily exploitable natural resources, the French contented them- 
selves with posting a small number of colonial officers and 
enlisted Vietnamese civil servants to undertake the bulk of the 
administrative tasks. Only a few hundred French were posted 
in Laos at the height of the colonial period. 


SELLERS PL BONE SOE ETE TICES SE IRE ST a ER arn 


Observers have attributed the failure of the Royal 
Lao Government to prevail over the Pathet Lao to 
the well-planned and coordinated nature of the 
Pathet Lao/North Vietnamese struggle, the Pathet 
Lao’s ability to speak effectively to the rural people 
of Laos, and the readiness to exploit unexpected 
events to their advantage. They contrast this orches- 
trated struggle to the feudal, family-centered, and 
self-interested behavior of the Royal Lao govern- 
ment elites. 


In contrast to their activities in Vietnam and Cambodia, 
in Laos the French built no universities, no railroads, and few 
roads. Aside from a small tin mine in Khammouane, there was 
no development in the export of raw materials. Small numbers 
of the Lao nobility were educated in Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
France, and what secular education existed in Laos was in 
French rather than Lao. Outside the main towns, French pres- 
ence was hardly felt, except as requirements for corvée labor 
along the few roads constructed. 


The Independence Movement 


With the fall of France to the Nazis in 1940, her Indochina 
colonies came under de facto Japanese domination, though in 
Laos the immediate impact of the occupation on village life 
was slight. Across the Mekong, an underground group of Lao 
nationalists, the Lao Seri (Free Lao), were organized and sup- 
ported by the Free Thai movement and the United States. Be- 
ginning in January 1945, guerrilla units infiltrated by French, 
British, and U.S. forces joined with Lao to harass the Japanese 
and prepare for the reassertion of Allied authority in the region.‘ 
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After Japan’s defeat in 1945, Laos was occupied by the 
Chinese in the north and the British in the south, in accordance 
with the Potsdam Conference. Considerable maneuvering 
among the various Lao nationalist factions followed. Prince 
Phetsarath declared the unification of Laos, and was a month 
later dismissed from office by the king. Lao Seri activists from 
Thailand then formed a new committee, the Lao Issara. ® Abour 
the same time, Prince Souphanouvong arrived in Savannakhet 
with a Vietnamese military escort” and helped form a provis- 
ional Lao Issara government including Souphanouvong, Phe- 
tsarath, Oun Sananikhone, and Khammao Vilay. However a 
Franco-Chinese agreement in February 1946 opened the way 
for the return of French troops, who moved north from Pakse 
and defeated Souphanouvong and a detachment of Vietnamese 
at Thakhek on 21 March. The leadership of the Lac Issar: 









to Thailand, where a provisional government in exile was 
formed under Phetsarath.” For a year resistance raids were 
launched across the Mekong into western Lacs, but interna! 
disagreements among the leadership of the Lac Issara led to 
the resignation of Souphanouvong in 1947 and the mounting 
of a new resistance effort from the east. with significant Viet 
Minh support and leadership. 

= For the next seven years, the various forces jockeved for 
advantage in a number of ways. The French and the Lao rova 
family reached an agreement for a more independent state in 
1949, and shortly afterward the majority of the Issara dissidents 
in Thailand reconciled with the king and returned to Laos. 
Meanwhile, the Viet Minh increased its guerrilla activities in 
Vietnam, and provided assistance to Lao communist forces 
which were beginning to establish base areas in the northern 
and northeast parts of the country. In 1950 a resistance govern- 
ment was established with Viet Minh assistance, headed by 
Souphanouvong, and also including Kaysone Phomvihan, 
Nouhak Phounsavan, and Phoumi Vongvichit, all members of 
the present Politburo of Laos. Though opposed to the reestab- 
lishment of French rule, the United States gave limited economic 
assistance to the royalist Lao government. 

As the Viet Minh brought more pressure on the French 
in Vietnam, in combination with small numbers of Lao troops 
they also expanded their influence west of the Annarnite Moun- 
tains. In 1953 the northern province of Sam N 









eua came under 
resistance control, together with parts of the neighboring pro- 
vinces of Phong Saly, Xieng Khouang, and Luang Prabang. 
The Viet Minh also briefly occupied the central Mekong town 
of Thakhek. A few months later the fate of the French was 
sealed at Dien Bien Phu, and the Geneva Conference turned 
to the question of Indochina. 
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Hoover Institution Press, 1986), p. 30. 
ll. Souphanouvong, a half-brother to princes Phetsarath and Souvanna 
Phouma (the latter was to play an important role as prime minister of 
several governments), was educated in Vietnam. and had: early chosen 
to work for independence through the Indochinese Communist Party 

and in close cooperation with Ho Chi Minh. His arrival in Laos was 
part of an overall strategy of the Indochinese Communist Party aim ed 
at preventing the reintroduction of colonial powers to Indochi 
Brown and Zasloff, Apprentice Revolutionaries. 
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Beginnings of the Second Indochina War 


Despite the Viet Minh military victory, the Geneva Con- 
ference did not turn out entirely to their benefit. With pressure 
from China, the Soviet Union, and the United States, an agree- 
ment was reached calling for withdrawal of France from In- 
dochina, the removal of “volunteer” troops from Laos, the 
partition of Vietnam pending national elections, and the forma- 
tion of a coalition Government of National Unity in Laos. 

For the Lao, the main problems created by the Geneva 
Agreement were the integration of Royalist and Pathet Lao 
(resistance) troops, the administrative status of the provinces 
of Phong Saly and Sam Neua, and the division of ministries 
between the two factions. National elections in 1955 gave the 
leftists eight of thirty-nine seats in the National Assembly." 
The United States began an effort to strengthen the rightist 
forces with economic aid and political pressure; the effort was 
stepped up after the 1958 elections for the National Assembly 
gave thirteen of twenty new seats to the leftist Neo Lao Hak 
Sat and Santiphap parties. 


Accused by the United States of leftist sympathies and 
faced with a cutoff of aid, Souvanna Phouma attempted to 
organize a reform government without the Neo Lao Hak Sat. 
But a rightist group funded by the CIA, called the Committee 
for the Defense of National Interests, was able to block his 
attempt and form a government led by Phoui Sananikone that 
excluded the Neo Lao Hak Sat. Phoui dismissed many govern- 
ment personnel with leftist sympathies, attempted to force the 





absorption of Pathet Lao troops into the national army, and 
otherwise effectively eliminated any official avenue for Pathet 
Lao influence, thus further polarizing the two sides. Phoui’s 
government soon came under pressure for being ineffective and 
corrupt, but used exaggerated reports of Viet Minh incursions 
to acquire additional U.S. military aid and clandestine ad- 
visors.'* In August 1959 Souphanouvong and fifteen other Pathet 
Lao leaders were jailed by Phoui, signaling the end of any 
pretense at compromise between the sides. 

The Pathet Lao now began a campaign of increased guer- 
rilla warfare and political action, initially in the mountainous 
area under their influence, but gradually spreading toward the 
Mekong. The Royal Lao Government (RLG) countered with 
rigged elections and increased accusations of Vietnamese inva- 
sions. In May 1960 Souphanouvong and his colleagues escaped 
from prison and made their way back to the liberated areas, 
which became their base until their final victory in 1975. 

On 9 August Captain Kong Le, the idealistic twenty-six- 
year-old leader of a paratroop battalion, executed a coup in 
Vientiane and successfully took control of the government, 
giving his support to a reconstituted government with Souvanna 
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Wide World Photos 


The three Laotian princes celebrate on 11 June 1962 after reaching an agreement to form a coalition government. 
Representing the three main factions that had support and power in Laos at that time, from left to right (but in 
reverse order politically) are the rightist prince Boun Oum of Champassak Province in the south, the neutral prince 
Souvanna Phouma, and the leftist prince Souphanouvong, half brothers of the royal family of Luang Prabang 
Province in the north. Behind them on the right is Aftar Singh, the chairman of the International Control Commission. 
His presence is significant since the Geneva Agreement stipulated that an Indian chairman was to oversee the 
neutrality of Laos, and the princes were pressured by outside forces to form a coalition government as a way of 
ensuring the country’s neutrality. The coalition government was short lived, due to the lack of commitment to it 
internally and the unwillingness of the United States and the Soviet Union to give up striving for the predominance 


of their respective factions. 
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Approximate zones of control of the Royal Lao Government versus 
the Pathet Lao and neutralists in 1962 * 


Phouma as prime minister. Souvanna made overtures to the 
Pathet Lao to join in a reconciliation, but was met by counter- 
demands. General Phoumi Nosavan and his rightist supporters 
declared martial law in Savannakhet and moved their forces 
north toward Vientiane. Kong Le resisted him, but the United 
States had meanwhile cut off cash grants for military pay to 
Souvanna’s government, successfully pressuring Souvanna to 
accommodate the rightists and restrain Kong Le. At the same 
time the United States was supplying and paying Phoumi’s 
rightist troops directly. The king and most Lao political figures 
rallied to Phoumi’s cause, labeling Kong Le a procommunist 





*This map is an adaptation of maps published by the two sides to 
show their respective (claimed) areas of control. These maps were 
reprinted in Paul F. Langer and Joseph J. Zasloff, North Vietnam and 
the Pathet Lao (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), and 
have been adapted here by Randall Ireson to show what he feels was 
the approximate true (rather than claimed) situation at that time. 
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rebel; his forces were defeated in Vientiane in mid-December. 
With about 500 troops, Kong Le made his way to Ateng 
Khouang, where he combined forces with the Pathet Lao. 





Increased Role of the Great Powers 


Amid growing international sentiment for another coalition 
government in Laos, Souvanna Phouma and Souphanouvong 
met in early 196] on the Plain of Jars. Pathet Lao military 
action had secured much of the eastern two-thirds of the c nny 
prior to the convening of the second Geneva Conference 6 
May. Despite an early agreement in principle to form acos 
government with Souphanouvong, Souvanna Pik 
Boun Oum heading the leftist, neutral, and rights 
















final agreement was not obtained wntil June 1962 
Pathet Lao victory at Nam Tha. 





By about 1985 some 350,000 people, or 10 percent 
of the population, had fled. Aside from the high 
numbers involved, these refugees included the vast 
majority of educated Lao, thus leaving the couniry 
with a critical shortage of able administrators and 
technical cadre. Stuart-Fox estimates that this 








drain has retarded Lao development by at least a 
generation. 





The permanence of this settlement depended not only on 
internal Lao politics, but on the willingness of external powers 
to accede to the agreement as well as maintain pressure on foe 
Royalist and Pathet Lao factions to accept a coalition govern- 
ment. These conditions did not hold. While a neutral Laos nad 
value as a diplomatic fiction, neither side Nad any interest in 
abiding by the convention. Pathet Lao actions were in accord 
with the overall North Vietnamese papas for Hise eniai af 






draw Hens from the manta ens ji 00, 
operatives had also given more support to ri shtist forces than 
the State Department may have intended, further polarizing the 
situation. 

The situation in Laos increasingly became connected with 
the escalating conflict in Vietnam. After the Tonkin Gulf mer 
dent, President Johnson ordered retaliatory air rais on North 
Vietnam, and expanded bombing began in early 1965. US. 
bombing raids on Laos had begun m October 1964, at first 
accompanying Royal Lao Air Force sorties, but soon proceeding 
independently against the Ho Chi Minh Trail and other targets 
in northern Laos. 

From 1963 onward, Laos was in fact under two sepa: 
governments. Souvanna Phouma headed the so-called coant 
the Royal Lao Government based in Vientiane. while oe I 
Lao established a separate government based in Sam 






















The RLG received extensive economic and ares aid from 





the United States, as well as economic assistance from several 
western European nations. Thai mercenaries, and the armée 
clandestine, a CIA-financed irregular force composed primarily 
of Hmong and Mien tribespeople, also augmented the RLG 
military. At its peak, it numbered 30,000 men.” Pathet Lao 
forces were similarly aided by North Vietnam and the Chinese, 
and according to Brown and Zasloff were under substantial 
Vietnamese direction.” 

For the next eight years, the military situation remained 
one of small seasonal changes from generally stable areas of 
control, with few large battles. However, the Pathet Lao gradu- 
ally expanded their influence through a combination of political 
and military action. By 1972, nearly three-fourths of the country 
was under de facto Pathet Lao control, with only narrow areas 
around the Mekong river towns still administered by the RLG. 
During this same period, the RLG was supported almost entirely 
by foreign aid, principally from the United States. A large U.S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) mission carried 
out strategic development projects, including relief and resettle- 
ment for the hundreds of thousands of people displaced by the 
war and the intense bombing of contested areas. USAID also 
acted as a conduit for funds for CIA activities and supported 
the aerial supply of food and weapons to armée clandestine 
guerrillas fighting in the mountainous regions. 

The U.S. “Secret War” in Laos included extensive aerial 
bombing of much of the country. The total 2.1 million tons 
dropped was equal to all that dropped by the United States in 
the European and Pacific theaters in World War II, and 
amounted to two-thirds of a ton per Laotian.” All towns in the 
liberated zones of Pathet Lao control in Phong Saly, Houa 
Phan, and Xieng Khouang provinces were decimated, and the 
people either lived in caves in the limestone mountains or in 
the forests, farming by night and hiding by day. Similarly, the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, which passed through the rugged mountains 
of eastern Laos from Khammouane Province south to Saravane 
and Attopeu, was subject to carpet bombing from B-52s based 
in Thailand and South Vietnam, as well as raids by fighter- 
bombers. 

For all its intensity, however, the strategic effect of the 
bombing was minimal. Traffic along the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
continued, and while food production in the liberated areas was 
substantially disrupted, the scattered population was able to 
survive and carry on the guerrilla struggle, often with their 
dependents moving to refugee camps in RLG-controlled areas 
to wait out the war at U.S. expense. 

Despite its apparent superiority in resources and foreign 
support, the RLG was unable to prevail over the Pathet Lao. 
Dommen attributes this failure to a combination of inadequate 
U.S. analysis of the strategic and political situation, an ineffec- 
tive and alienating aid program, and lack of national commit- 
ment on the part of Royalist leaders."* Brown and Zasloff also 
emphasize the well-planned and coordinated nature of the Pathet 
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Lao/North Vietnamese struggle, their ability to speak effec- 
tively to the rural people of Laos, and their readiness to exploit 
unexpected events to their advantage.” They contrast this or- 
chestrated struggle to the feudal, family-centered, and self-in- 
terested behavior of RLG elites. 


The Impact of the War on Village Society 


Thirty years of war had significant effects on traditional 
Lao society. The greatest impact was undoubtedly during the 
1960-75 period, when great power support intensified and 
broadened the conflict. There were four major effects: destruc- 
tion of the agricultural base and dislocation of the population, 
recruitment of men into the various armies, propaganda and 
development efforts to enlist the population to support one side 
or the other, and the distortion of the economy in Royalist areas 
by foreign aid. 


Beginning with the Third Party Congress and con- 
tinuing with the Fourth, the party has resolved to 
open some economic opportunities to foreign 
capitalist investors, to encourage private Lao in- 
vestment, and to carefully expand the political 
process in a limited way. Results of these resolu- 
tions have only become visible recently. 


The intense bombing carried out by the United States from 
1963 to 1973 had a significant impact on agricultural production 
in the targeted areas. With the people living in the Pathet Lao 
zones having to hide in the forest or caves during the day and 
farm their fields only at night, the area harvested was much 
reduced. Laos was not subjected to massive defoliation as Viet- 
nam was, but the intensity of bombing, which reached over 
700 sorties a day at its peak,” made agriculture a very risky 
activity. Additionally, the widespread use of antipersonnel 
bomblets served to deny large areas of paddy and swidden fields 
to the people. Tribal groups were recruited into the armies of 
both sides. Entire Hmong villages recruited by the CIA were 
moved according to tactical considerations, and as farming was 
disrupted, the villages were supported with air drops of rice 
and other supplies by Air America. With U.S. support, the 
RLG also carried out a policy of removing people from con- 
tested areas. For example, thousands of families from the east- 
ern valleys of Khammouane and Savannakhet provinces were 
resettled in refugee villages near the Mekong on Route 13 and 
Route 9. Their only alternative was to risk living under intense 
bombing. By 1973 nearly one million Lao, or one-third of the 
population, were living as refugees. 

The military draft also disrupted village society. With 
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able-bodied men involved in the war, family agricultural produc- 
tion frequently became the responsibility of the women. Women 
relate how during the war they carried out the farming tasks 
usually done by men, and managed the family in the absence 
of their husbands. As the needs of the military continued, the 
draft age on both sides fell to fifteen, with even twelve-year-old 
boys being taken into the army.” 

In efforts to win the people over to their side, both factions 
undertook propaganda and development efforts. On the Pathet 
Lao side, cadre worked at the village level to convince people 
of the nationalist goals and rightness of their cause. Basic 
education and adult literacy efforts, together with training of 
village medics, comprised the bulk of development efforts, 
which in general were hampered by scarcity of resources and 
difficulty of transport. However, these programs were used as 
a vehicle for raising political consciousness, evidently with 
some effect. The Pathet Lao also effectively exploited tensions 
between the secular government and education system of the 
RLG and traditional Lao values and wat-centered education 
carried out by the Buddhist Sangha (the monastic community),” 
convincing many Buddhist monks to support the liberation ef- 
fort through sermons and religious guidance of the people. 

The RLG similarly attempted to recruit the Sangha to their 
side, but their heavy-handed attempt to control the order for 
political purposes backfired. More effective in spreading the 
RLG “presence” was an expanded range of elementary schools 
and village health posts, improvement of roads, and construc- 
tion of village wells, irrigation systems, and district or provin- 
cial hospitals. Virtually all these projects were financed through 
grants from USAID. 

The immense amounts of military and economic aid 
granted to the RLG drastically changed the character of the 
Lao economy, particularly in areas near the Mekong Valley 
provincial capitals. Import support programs, wages paid to 
Lao military and officials from U.S. funds, expenditures by 
foreign personnel, and particularly gains from the endemic 
corruption in the RLG military and government all served to 
stimulate a thriving luxury consumer economy in the towns 
that had only basic markets prior to 1960. In Vientiane, Euro- 
pean cars and motorcycles, imported liquor, gold, drugs, and 
women were all for sale, though the average Lao income was 
around U.S. $100 per year. The artificial nature of this economy 
became evident immediately after the abrupt termination of 
Western aid in 1975, when shops closed up and goods were 
exhausted almost overnight. 


The Third Coalition and the Pathet Lao Victory 


By the early 1970s, American commitment to the Vietnam 
War was ebbing. President Nixon delegated Henry Kissinger 
to engage in talks with the North Vietnamese, represented by 
Le Duc Tho, with a view to withdrawing American troops 
“with honor.” As one consequence of those negotiations, a final 
cease-fire and political agreement was signed between the two 
Lao factions in Vientiane on 21 February 1973.” Continuing 
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negotiations ultimately led to the formation of a Proviswmal 
Government of National Union in April 1974, with Souvanna 
Phouma as prime minister. The ministries were divided among 
the Royalists and Pathet Lao. The police forces of Luang 
Prabang and Vientiane were “integrated, meaning m practice 
that Pathet Lao and RLG police patrolled alternating intersec- 
tions in the cities. Perhaps more wil alos for the major 
Lao, U.S. bombing raids stopped in 1973, and overall military 
activity declined. 

A National Political Consultative Council (NPCC) 
created as a parallel force to the Council of ee 
and soon came under Pathet Lao domination. An cightee 
program of liberal democratic reforms was proposed, anid alt 
July 1974 a series of strikes and scan in posted oF ae 
program was led by “student advisors.” 
situation in Vietnam and Cambodia steadily peer! 
through early 1975, the Lao royalists lost heart in the face of 
continual Pathet Lao pressure and politic al gains. Shortly after 
the victories of the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia and the North 
Vietnamese Army in Vietnam, the flight of the rightist gov- 
ernmental, commercial, and military elite began. The Pathet 
Lao, by now identified as the Lao People’s Liberation Army, 
moved without opposition into Vientiane, and the administra- 
tion was purged of its remaining rightist elements.“ 

The May “student-led” occupation of the USAID com- 
pound in Vientiane signaled the end of U.S. support for the 
RLG side and by September, the Lao Peoples’ Revolutionary 
Party (LPRP) began to play a public role im political alias. 
On I and 2 December a secret Congress of Peoples’ Represen- 
tatives met in Vientiane, accepted the abdication of the king, 
and proclaimed the Lao People’s Democratic Republic (Lao 
PDR), completing the transfer of power to the Pathet Lian. In 
contrast to Vietnam and Kampuchea, the final transfer of power 
in Laos was accomplished without military action. 
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Consolidating the New Government 


The new Lao PDR was faced with extreme difficulnes, 
and needed five years to begin to cope adequately with them. 
Western aid that had funded over 90 percent of the RLG budget 
and the import of food for the cities was imunediately with- 
drawn, and a large number of government officials and comrner- 
cial leaders fled to Thailand, creating an acute shortage of 
trained administrators. The value of the kip plummeted, adding 
to the government's difficulties in buying ae from Thailand, 
or even rice from Lao farmers. Although most rightist Hmong 
and Mien guerrilla forces also fled, some of them kept up a 
resistance struggle in the north that took the new government 
over two years to quell. Laos was still not really a nation, as 
it was more divided at saad and cies orkan nae ee 





of strugele. 

In its initial policies, the government gave priority to ag- 
ricultural production, national security, and the consolidation 
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Classroom at the Phong Saly Teacher Training School, 1984 


of controls were placed on private commerce and travel, and 
taxes were instituted on rice production and other activities. 
Cadre in the villages began mandatory political education ses- 
sions, where the evils of bourgeois capitalism and the virtues 
of socialism were discussed, and people were exhorted to follow 
the “three cleans”’—clean living, clean dress, and clean 
eating—interpreted to mean live in simple houses, wear simple 
clothes and no jewelry, and eat simple food with little meat or 
fish. 

The collectivization of agriculture was encouraged, but 
with little success. In 1978 the Politburo declared a policy of 
accelerated organization of village-based cooperatives, but far- 
mers did not understand the program. Principles for compensat- 
ing the use of land, draft animals, and farm tools were not 
made clear, and some cadre were overzealous in their actions. 
Resistance to the program was widespread. Coming after a 
drought in 1977 and floods in 1978, the harvest for 1979 would 
have been disastrous, and the collectivization program was 
abruptly suspended in mid-1979.*° 

For the many Lao who had become used to the freewheel- 
ing economy of the U.S.-RLG period, the hardships during the 
first years, combined with the strict political control by the 
new government, provided sufficient motivation to leave the 
country. By the end of 1978, about 80,000 Lao had left, a 
number that by the mideighties would climb to 350,000, or 10 
percent of the population.” Aside from the high numbers in- 
volved, the refugee population included the vast majority of 
educated Lao, thus leaving the country with a critical shortage 
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of able administrators and technical cadre. Stuart-Fox estimates 
that this drain has retarded Lao development by at least a gen- 
eration.” 

At the same time, hundreds of thousands of internal refu- 
gees began to make their way back to their homes and reestablish 
their livelihoods. In some cases, the new government was able 
to provide truck or air transportation and some assistance in 
rebuilding destroyed villages. Considerable aid was also granted 
by the UN High Commission for Refugees. Particularly in the 
old liberated areas, rebuilt villages were laid out in an orderly 
pattern, and operational village agricultural cooperatives were 
established. 

In 1976 an adult literacy campaign was instituted, with 
literate people in villages mobilized to teach classes to all adults 
who could not read. Using simple teaching materials, this pro- 
gram was effective in reaching large numbers of previously 
uneducated adults throughout the country.** While present gov- 
ernmental literacy statistics are undoubtedly inflated, at the 
very least a tripling from the pre-1975 rate of about 20 percent 
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Harrowing rice paddies before transplanting, Oudomsay Province, mideighties 


has occurred. The Lao language was also modified with spelling 
rendered completely phonetic, making reading and writing 
much easier to learn. 

Administrative integration of the country has also been an 
important goal. Communication and travel between provinces 
and to remote districts has been problematic, but recent im- 
provements in radiotelegraph links and in some roads has helped 
bind the country together. Communications move through a 
five-tiered administrative structure (national, province, district, 
subdistrict, village), with major policy decisions made at the 
national level, but implementation decisions delegated succes- 
sively lower in the system.” Particularly since 1987, provinces 
have been given autonomy to develop their own programs, and 
responsibility for their own financial affairs, in response to a 
policy of devolution and increased emphasis on individual ac- 
countability articulated at the Fourth Party Congress in 1986. 
National and provincial officials frequently travel to district 
centers and to Vientiane to consult regarding policy matters, 
and to report or consult on individual programs. 

During the first several years after 1975, senior government 
officials were almost all longtime Pathet Lao cadre selected for 
their political orthodoxy rather than their technical or adminis- 
trative competence. The poor performance of the Lao economy, 
combined with a number of failures in development efforts, 
led to a modification of this policy, and after about 1979 former 
RLG officials began to be reincorporated into the bureaucracy, 
though not at the top levels. Frequent political seminars, ar- 
ranged at all levels from national ministries down to the villages, 
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provide a means of communicating national policy decisions 
and more importantly, some understanding of the implications 
of those decisions to officials and villagers. Given the lack of 
effective media penetration to rural areas, the rudimentary edu 
cational system, and the low literacy level of most Lao, these 
seminars are the functional equivalent of grade school civics 
classes and the nightly TV news in the United States, and 
provide an important measure of identification with the new 
Laos. 

The celebration of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Lao PDR in 1985 also provided an occasion for self 
congratulation and government efforts to stimulate nationa! 
pride. Preparations began over a year in advance, and statistics 
(of doubtful accuracy) supporting achievements in every sector 
from agricultural production to provision of basic health ser 
vices were daily published in the newspaper and read over the 
radio. On 2 December there were celebrations in virtually every 
district center around the country. 


Continuing Problems and Issues 


Compared to conditions in early 1976, the Lao PDR has 
made substantial strides in terms of national consolidation. 
agricultural production and food self-sufficiency, national! fiscal 
accountability, and provision of basic education and health 
services. Much remains to be done, however. National develop 
ment is also affected by a number of continuing issues that are 
not entirely under Lao control. Some of these issues are the 
result of the war, some are related to political relations between 
neighboring or allied countries, and some to continuing rela 
tions with the United States. 


War-related Issues 


Antipersonnel bomblets dropped by the thousands during 


the conflict are an immediate threat to many Lao. Broadcast 
by the United States in an effort to deny wide areas to the 
enemy, the bomblets, about the size of a baseball, do not neces- 
sarily explode on impact, but remain in the ground until they 
are disturbed. When moved or struck, they explode, spreading 
shrapnel over about a ten-meter radius. Hidden by fallen leaves 
or covered by eroding earth, these bomblets are still live, and 
Lao who are clearing fields with hoe, machete, or by fire may 
cause one to explode with often fatal consequences. Precise 
statistics are not available, but fifteen years after the last bomb 
was dropped, several hundred people yearly are blinded, 
burned, or lose limbs, and several score killed. The most seri- 
ously affected areas are Xieng Khouang Province, and the 
eastern districts of Khammouane, Savannakhet, and Sekhong 
provinces. 

For several years “yellow rain” was also thought to be a 
threat to some Lao. In 1979, rumors began to appear about the 
use of chemical warfare agents on Hmong villages and guerrillas 
in Laos, and against Khmer resistance fighters in Kampuchea. 
Evidence was difficult to acquire, but after obtaining analyses 
of several minuscule samples, the U.S. State Department ac- 
cused the Lao, with Vietnamese and Soviet assistance, of using 
mycotoxins in some kind of aerial delivery system. The chem- 
ical was termed “yellow rain” because some Hmong reported 
a yellow substance falling from the sky prior to the sudden 
deaths of villagers by internal hemorrhaging. An acrimonious 
controversy followed in the scientific and diplomatic communi- 
ties over the accuracy of these allegations. By 1984 the bulk 
of the evidence seemed to indicate that yellow rain was bee 
feces dropped during massive cleansing flights.” 


Relations with Neighboring Countries 


Laos maintains very cordial relations with Vietnam and 
Kampuchea, and receives considerable economic and military 
aid from Vietnam. The role of Vietnamese advisors in the Lao 
government has been the object of some concern in Western 
quarters, with the fear expressed that Laos may become a 
Vietnamese colony. This concern seems quite unfounded. Viet- 
namese advisors are present at high levels in most if not all 
Lao ministries, but policy making and implementation are al- 
ways subject to Lao perceptions of reality and limitations in 
capability. Overall Lao policies are undoubtedly influenced by 
the Vietnamese, but have been generally more liberal than those 
implemented in Vietnam. Vietnamese technical-assistance per- 
sonnel work in the field in the same way as aid workers do 
anywhere, and are subject to the same frustrations. 

Lao-Thai relations have been much less constant. Tensions 
were high in the first years after 1975, with shooting incidents 
across the Mekong common. A period of improvement fol- 
lowed, with increased trade and diplomatic expressions of the 
desire for friendly relations. In 1984, however, the Lao protested 
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incursions by Thai military in the border area between Sayabouli 
and Uttaradit provinces. Several months of military skirmishing 
followed, but a cease-fire was eventually arranged, even though 
the demarcation of the border remains in dispute. Relations 
again improved, but in November 1987 another war broke out 
further to the south along the border between Sayabouli and 
Phitsanuloke. The fighting in this case was intense. Losses were 
high on both sides, though the Thai seemed to get the worst 
of it. The conflict died down in February 1988, but tensions 
remain. 

Small numbers of Lao resistance elements operating from 
Thailand have also had a deleterious effect on Thai-Lao rela- 
tions. Since 1978 they have not posed a significant threat, but 
through harassment provoke a small and continuing drain on 
Lao resources. These elements seem to be recruited from 
Hmong and lowland Lao refugees who were associated with 
the royalist forces, and undoubtedly have bases in the border 
regions with northeast Thailand. On a more positive note, bor- 
der trade has recently increased and some Thai businesses are 
investing in Lao ventures. 

Relations with China have until recently been strained, 
particularly after the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea in 
1979 and Chinese attacks on Vietnam and support for the Khmer 
Rouge. An embassy staffed at the chargé level was maintained 
in Vientiane, but in early 1988 relations were normalized and 
ambassadors exchanged. During the war the Chinese provided 
significant military aid to the Pathet Lao, and maintained a 
consulate at Phong Saly for a time. Between the late 1960s and 
1973, they constructed a 600-kilometer network of asphalt roads 
linking the northern provincial capitals, which remains today 
some of the best road in the country. Informal cross-border 
trade also continued despite diplomatic tensions, and now with 
improved formal ties and a Lao economic policy that encourages 
foreign trade, volume is increasing. Much trade is conducted 
by barter: Chinese consumer goods and construction materials 
are traded for Lao forest products, specialty crops, and rice. 


Lao-U.S. Relations and Continuing Issues 


In contrast to its policy toward Vietnam and Kampuchea, 
the United States did not sever diplomatic relations with Laos 
after 1975, but both embassies in Vientiane and Washington 
were downgraded to representation by a chargé d’affaires. U.S. 
contacts with Laos have in large degree focused on the issue 
of U.S. military personnel missing in action from the war. In 
Laos, as in Vietnam, the MIAs are primarily fliers who were 
shot down with no positive confirmation of death or were at 
one time reported to be in captivity. Families of MIAs and 
politicians in the United States have put considerable pressure 
on the U.S. government to obtain a “full accounting” from the 
Indochinese governments of the fate of the over 2,000 personnel 
still classified as MIAs. The United States has in turn pressured 
the Vietnamese and Lao governments for cooperation on what 
the State Department terms a “humanitarian issue.” Accusations 
that U.S. military personnel are still held in Lao POW camps 
have been repeatedly met with forceful denials. 

Excavations of four crash sites in Laos, two by joint U.S.- 
Lao teams, have produced some identifiable remains. The Lao 
government is still waiting, however, to see what significant 
response the United States makes to their cooperation. The 
United States government has successfully encouraged a private 
U.S. organization to construct a clinic in a village near the site 
of the second joint excavation. Working either through a United 
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Nations agency or private organizations, the United States has 
also given emergency rice and medicines in recent years. Offi- 
cial Lao tolerance of the U.S. government’s single-issue focus, 
the success of the excavations, and the willingness of the U.S. 
embassy to give limited emergency assistance have enabled 
relations between governments to slowly warm. Lao officials 
are cautiously optimistic that this trend will continue. 

The continued existence of reeducation camps and the 
drug trade from Laos are obstacles to improved U.S.-Lao rela- 
tions. After 1975, over ten thousand people, mostly with mili- 
tary or police positions in the former RLG, but also including 
civil officials and villagers who had worked closely with the 
United States, were rounded up and sent to prison camps in 
eastern districts from Phong Saly to Attopeu. There they were 
required to perform hard and menial labor, and to attend political 
seminars to learn the “error” of their ways. From limited food 
rations and lack of medicines, an unknown number died, though 
now all but perhaps a thousand have been released. Many former 
prisoners fled to Thailand as refugees after their release, but 
some have again taken up positions in the government, or pursue 
a private life in Laos. The Lao government claims that all the 
camps have been closed, but it appears that in reality there may 
be one or two prison camps remaining for a small number of 
former high officials.” In addition, a larger number of former 
detainees are still under a loose house arrest and constrained 
to live within a particular district remote from their homes, but 
they may nevertheless farm for a livelihood, have their family 
come live with them, and write and receive letters and packages 
from their families in Vientiane. 

During the war, Laos was an important producer of drugs, 
particularly marijuana and opium. RLG military and civilian 
officials, as well as the CIA, were involved in opium smuggling 
both for private gain and to augment budgets for clandestine 
operations.” For the first several years after 1975, the new 
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government discouraged opium production and arrested drug 
addicts, though it recognized that hill tribes continued to grow 
and sell the crop through private channels. Some opium was 
also legally purchased by state stores for trade to eastern Europe 
for pharmaceutical use. As narcotics control in Thailand and 
Burma has gained effectiveness in recent years, more production 
has moved to Laos. Since 1986 the Lao PDR government has 
responded positively, but insubstantially, to increased interna- 
tional pressure for suppression of narcotics production. Re- 
cently, however, accusations have been made of official Lao 
collusion in drug trafficking. In August 1988, participants in a 
heroin refinery operation in Oudomsay Province were convicted 
in a Vientiane show trial. The defendants included the provin- 
cial party secretary and several other officials. It is not clear 
at this time whether the convictions represent a genuine effort 
to restrict trafficking, or if they are merely a public relations 
ploy. It is nevertheless certain that opium will remain an issue 
for the foreseeable future. 


Contemporary Laos: The Overall View 


By all measures the Lao People’s Democratic Republic is 
one of the least developed nations of Asia. Economic activity 
is limited, health conditions are harsh, and the educational 
system is poor. But economic liberalization coupled with a 
partly literate population indicate future developmental pos- 
sibilities. We will consider the economic, political, health, 
and educational situation in Laos today, both on a national level 
and as experienced by the majority of people living in rural 
villages. 


Economy and Polity 


With an estimated gross domestic product per capita of 
the equivalent of less than U.S. $200 yearly, Laos remains one 
of the poorest Asian nations. The economy is based on subsis- 
tence rice production, poorly connected to a monetized market 
network that consists of a few industrial, extractive, and trading 
enterprises. The agricultural base is at present adequate for the 
population, however, and provides a vital foundation to the 
economy that enables people to live at a very basic level regard- 
less of other events. Over 85 percent of the labor force works 
in agriculture. Eighteen small factories run by the Ministry of 
Industry, all located near Vientiane, accounted for about three- 
quarters of industrial production in 1985.” 

With the exception of electricity from a single hydroelec- 
tric dam, Laos’s export profile indicates its mainly agricultural 
and extractive economy. The other main exports are timber, 
forest products, tin, gypsum, and coffee.™ The meager exports 
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of agricultural products reflect both the mainly subsistence 
orientation of most farmers and the trade obstacles affecting 
landlocked nations. 

As in all Marxist nations, politics and economics in Laos 
are inextricably related. The Lao People’s Revolutionary Party 
is central to present and future developments in Laos.** Laos 
is governed by political leaders and civil servants situated in 
two parallel structures: the party hierarchy and the administra- 
tive hierarchy. Overlapping memberships and the overall policy 
authority of the party facilitate coordination. The LPRP is 
organized like most Communist parties, with a secretary-gen- 
eral presiding over a Politburo guiding a Central Committee to 
which party committees and provincial and lower-level party 
organizations report. Governmental administration is accom- 
plished by a Council of Ministers that is responsible for the 
overall operation of the various ministries and state committees 
and that oversees, at some distance, the operation of provincial 
governments. With the election of district assemblies in mid- 
1988 and the election of provincial and national assemblies in 
early 1989, a quasi-legislative branch of the government may 
form. The judiciary is inadequately developed, because of the 
lack of both a constitution and a code of socialist law. A Supreme 
People’s Court was established in 1983.” 

Party economic theoreticians aim to bypass the capitalist 
stage of production, advancing directly from small-scale subsis- 
tence farm production to technologically advanced socialist 
production. During the transition phase, five forms of economic 
organization are allowed to coexist, ranging from state-owned 
enterprises to private companies.** Nevertheless, the Third Party 
Congress in April 1982 promulgated several resolutions to 
liberalize economic activity, though increased taxation and reg- 
ulation of private traders limited their impact. The Fourth Party 
Congress in November 1986 elaborated this resolve in more 
detail and called for a “new perspective” for “opening the door” 
to economic development. The Investment Code of 1988 allows 
for the continued existence of all five forms of economic activ- 
ity, and particularly encourages the development of joint enter- 
prises and capitalist organizations. A recent sharp upsurge in 
trade, availability of consumer goods, home construction, and 
the beginnings of foreign investment are visible results of the 
changes reinforced by the Fourth Congress. 

While 15 percent of the population is considered urban, 
many city dwellers are really peasants who happen to live within 
town boundaries. These urban farmers grow much of their own 
food, though one or two family members may earn a small 
salary as a civil servant or worker. In rural areas most Lao are 
subsistence agriculturalists who provide most of their own needs 
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through farming. There is little occupational specialization in 
the villages. Traditionally, a headman was responsible for or- 
ganizing community projects and mediating disputes, and a 
few villagers may have special ritual or healing skills, but even 
these part-time specialists must meet their own subsistence 
needs. Today most villages are governed by a village committee. 
In more accessible villages, one or more of the mass organiza- 
tions—the Women’s Union, the Youth Organization, the Front 
for National Construction—may have village-level organiza- 
tions responsible for some village activities. The local Women’s 
Union, for example, may organize a women’s seminar to discuss 
what it means to be a proper socialist woman, or it may organize 
a money-raising project to support its activities. Party member- 
ship often reaches to the village level, though the one or two 
party members in a village may be insufficient to constitute a 
branch of the party.” 

Rice remains the staple crop. Overall national self- 
sufficiency masks local shortages that are not filled because of 
limited transport infrastructure. The forest remains an impor- 
tant and reliable food reserve for rural dwellers in difficult 
years. Near towns, some farmers use tractors and mechanized 
threshers, but traditional farming practices provide little control 
over pests and weather. Government emphasis on food self- 
sufficiency has led to substantial aid and budget expenditures 
for agriculture, and some successful projects, but farmer adop- 
tion of improved practices remains low. 


Health 


A Lao baby born today can expect to live for only about 
fifty years,*° indicating that the health situation for most Lao 
people is poorer than for most other Asians. High infant mor- 
tality accounts for most of this difference; nearly 12 of every 
100 babies born do not survive their first year, a higher figure 
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than even in neighboring and poorer Vietnam, and 30-50 percent 
of children experience moderate malnutrition.” Children are 
“exposed to endemic, transmissible, respiratory and gastroin- 
testinal diseases from birth.’** Malaria is the premier cause of 
death among children, with one study of twenty villages indi- 
cating that nearly 4 of every 10 children had at some time 
contracted this mosquito-borne disease. Diarrhea is common; 
one UNICEF study indicates the incidence to be more than 
three attacks per year for children under five years of age.” 

While the population of Laos is small (3.9 million) for its 
land area, the crude birth rate of 47 per thousand ensures growth 
of 2.9 percent per year, and a population doubling time of 
twenty-four years.** Contraception was outlawed for the first 
twelve years of the new regime. Frequent births, poor medical 
care and nutrition, and a heavy workload ensure women’s poor 
health and a high proportion of low-birth-weight babies.” 

IlIness and lack of energy are everyday facts of life for 
most villagers. One day in a northern Lao Theung village three 
of eight women interviewed were sick or had been sick the 
previous day. In another nearby village, nearly all of the children 
had runny noses, coughs, or conjunctivitis on the day aid per- 
sonnel visited. Most village women and children draw their 
families’ water from muddy streams or unlined wells. Most 
villagers boil drinking water, but also drink some unboiled 
water. Food markets, even in provincial capitals, are often 
makeshift arrangements of low tables placed in a muddy field. 
Latrines are used in towns, but are rarely found in rural areas. 
The brushy area around a village is the common latrine for 
villagers, with excreta disposed of by the free-ranging pigs or 
the monsoon rains. 

Few villages have medical services, though many have 
traditional health practitioners who employ herbal remedies. 
Even if a village has a regularly staffed health post, the health 
worker usually has received only three months of training and 
few medicines. Villagers with no health post or with medical 
needs requiring more than simple first aid remain untreated or 
must travel to district or provincial hospitals. Only some pro- 
vincial hospitals have the doctors, equipment, and medicines 
to deal with injuries and the most common diseases. Facilities 
are commonly not sanitary, and a family member must stay at 
the hospital to care for a patient’s nonmedical needs. 


Education 


Most adult Lao are literate, a surprising finding considering 
the country’s poverty. Schools were conducted “in thick forests 
or caverns” during the war years, while adults were “eliminated 
from illiteracy” village by village in the old liberated zones 
before 1975.*° The Buddhist temple’s traditional role as an 
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educational center for boys has also contributed to higher male 
literacy. 

The postwar adult literacy campaign was successful in 
educating most adults in basic number and letter skills. Schools 
of one or two grades have been built in most villages anc are 
attended by nearly all of the village’s children. These educa- 
tional developments account for the high literacy and schoo! 
attendance statistics of the Lao PDR. According to government 
statistics, most men (92 percent) and three-fourths of women 
(76 percent) are literate, and six of every ten people of age ten 
and over have attended school at some time.*’ While Dteracy 
is much higher than during the “preliberation” era, the realits 
is short of these figures. Extrapolating from several studies m 
and near urban areas, a national average of about 60 percent 
seems more reasonable,” 

All too frequently, a village schoo! is a two-room shelter 
made of bamboo. It leans to one side, anc fhe thatched roof 
has visible holes. A teacher cradles her baby m a sling on her 
back while she stands before a piece of EON painted black, 
writing a lesson for her textbook-sharing pupils. Most village 
children who have not yet completed the two grades attend the 
school whenever the teachers teach. The teachers, though, are 
paid little and must attend to their own subsistence needs. They 
have received a five-year elementary education and a Three-year 
teacher training course before being assigned to this schoo. 

Lao Theung and Lao Sung children from isolated villages 
may attend boarding schools built for non-Lac speakers. Ther 
schools are especially ramshackle, since little of the small na- 
tional or provincial education budget is allocated to these “mi- 
nority” schools. School buildings and boarding facilities may 
consist only of temporary thatch and bamboo shelters. Such 
schools, though, offer these children their best opportunity to 
study and to be integrated into the national Hie of Laos.” 

Some successful students continue their schooling beyond 
primary school; they may attend three years of middie schoo! 
in the district center and two or three years of high schoo! or 
technical training in the provincial capital, with a progressively 
smaller proportion of girls attending at each higher level. Masi 
return home or are assigned to nearby districts as teachers or 
technicians where they bring some greater experience of the 
outside world to the villagers. A very few are selected to attend 
technical or teacher training “universities” for techrical anc 
teacher training in Vientiane, and fewer still for techmiwal study 
in Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. These highly tramed 
youth are assigned government jobs on their return and do mo 
return to their villages. 
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Contemporary Laos: Beyond the Village 





In general, the structure of Lao village hfe still revolves 
about mecang basic needs, as it has for centuries. However, 





47. UNICEF, State of the World's Children T988 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988). 

48. Chandan Mukherjee and A.V. Jose, Report of a Survey of Rural 
Households in the Hat Xai Fong District in Vientiane Province of the 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic Bangkok: Asian Employment Pro 
gramme, ILO, 1982), p. 12; ARTEP, Rural Development in Vientiane 
Province, 1986 ee TR a 





there have been important changes in the last fifteen years. 
More adults have rudimentary literacy skills, more children 
attend a few grades of school, and some villages have health 
posts. Some villagers work together not only in traditional 
labor-exchange networks, but in formalized cooperative work 
groups. National and provincial government is more visible to 
villagers as they pay taxes, receive occasional government ser- 
vices, organize village governing committees or cooperatives, 
and attempt to respond to other government directives. 

Villages today are more connected, both economically and 
politically, to other villages and to an idea of Laos as a nation. 
Neighboring villages are linked by regular exchanges of prod- 
ucts or services or by the need to coordinate construction or 
ritual activities. The women of one northern Lao Lue village 
specialize in making indigo-dyed cotton cloth for work clothing. 
The cloth is used in their own families, with the surplus ex- 
changed for rice, animals, baskets, and other products from 
neighboring villages. 

In a forest in south central Laos, hundreds of people from 
several neighboring villages fell trees and clear brush for a 
track into a new village. This form of intervillage cooperation 
is an innovation of the current government. Next year the col- 
lective work party will benefit a different village in the area. 

In southern Laos, a district center made up of seven vil- 
lagelike sections celebrates Boun Kathin, an annual Buddhist 
festival. The inhabitants of neighboring villages have been in- 
vited to attend. In the district center each group of eight to ten 
houses has been assigned hosting responsibilities for one of the 
invited villages. The men build a temporary shelter to house 
the visitors, while the women prepare food for them. Both the 
hosts and the guests augment their store of spiritual merit during 
this activity and also solidify social and economic ties. 

Most villages are connected to markets, either through 





private traders or the state store. Province governments now 
have authority to make trade agreements across the border with 
China, Thailand, Burma, Vietnam, or Kampuchea. The agricul- 
ture department of one northern province, for example, can 
purchase Chinese veterinary supplies in exchange for rice, stic- 
lac,* or other forest products. Vientiane and other towns are 
dependent upon surrounding villages for rice and other food, 
so these villages have some incentive to produce an agricultural 
surplus for the nearby market. With recent economic liberaliza- 
tion, food imports from Thailand have also increased, often 
competing with locally produced goods. 


Economic and Political Liberalization 


National and provincial policies can have a strong effect 
on village life. Policies regarding taxes, private trade, agricul- 
tural cooperativization, and religion have all impacted the vil- 
lage. Even village self-sufficiency, seemingly a consequence 
of isolation and poverty, has been influenced by government 
controls on private trade following the disruption of the produc- 
tion base and the market network during the war. Primary 
education and village political seminars foster a sense of na- 
tional identity and pride. 

Beginning with the Third Party Congress and continuing 
with the Fourth, the party has resolved to open some economic 
opportunities to foreign capitalist investors, to encourage pri- 
vate Lao investment, and to carefully expand the political proc- 
ess in a limited way. Results of these resolutions have only 


* Sticlac is a resinous substance collected from certain trees and used 
in the manufacture of lacquerware. 


photo by Randall Ireson, courtesy of the Iresons 


Multi-village collective work on an irrigation project, Savannakhet Province, 1985 
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become visible recently. With the relaxing of restrictions on 
border trade, Thai and Chinese goods are much more available. 
Formerly meager shops are now filled with toys, hardware, 
clothing, and household goods. Numerous small shops, restau- 
rants, and even discos have opened. “Tuk-tuks,” small three- 
wheeled Thai taxis, are beginning to cruise the streets. Vien- 
tiane teenagers frequent the new video arcade, and some young 
women wear jeans. 

In the countryside, travel restrictions have eased, with Lao 
citizens now free to visit between provinces without requesting 
approval, and even to cross the Mekong to neighboring villages 
in Thailand. District centers in more isolated northern provinces 
may now boast a soup shop and a store stocked with imported 
beer. New houses are under construction, and the number of 
family shops for petty trade has increased. 

Elections for district councils held in mid-1988 herald a 
tentative opening of the political process. Although all the can- 
didates were party members, they were still local people. Num- 
bers of government personnel are being reduced and some 
officials are moving to jobs with private or state-private com- 
panies. 

The government is seeking external investment and in- 
creased foreign aid, though perhaps with an incomplete under- 
standing of the effect this will have on Lao economic and social 
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life. So far the new policies have yielded little new industry 


or increased production, though negotiations are underway 
several potential investors. The “boomlet” one sees in market 
activity is one-sided: Lao are buying more imported consumer 
goods, and they eos Paha Renner: ahs ee nor ce 





by hoarded savings or remittances at relatives 25 qe 3 
With all these changes, the potential for an improve 
in living standards and national development is quite real, Som 
Lao say that now “things are different,’ and “the refugees 
should come back.” Many uncertainties and obstacles remain. 
which will challenge the political vision and management abilits 
of the Lao leadership in years ahead. Economic and polit 
development will likely continue to be slow, but the subsistence 
economic base has helped even out short-term ups and downs, 
and may continue to provide a stabilizing force for the overall 
quality of life of the average Lao. As with glasnost and peres- 
troika in the Soviet Union, the process of opening the 1 Lao 
PDR and restructuring some of its institutions is an exciting 
one, though the outcome is not predictabie. 
Lao are optimistic. 
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A New Book from BCAS! 


The Other Japan: Postwar Realities 


Edited by E. Patricia Tsurumi, University of Vic- 
toria, for the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars. 


The scholarly analyses and literary portraits in this volume 
concentrate on the existing realities of Japen s postwar history. 

Drawing the reader's attention to the unresolved conflicts be- 

neath the smooth surface of capitalism, Grey fill in awkward 
gaps in our understanding of contemporary Japan and underline 
the urgency of finding alternatives. Three major themes are 
developed in a fascinating balance of critical Western scholar- 
ship and Japanese voices telling their own story: (1) the pos- 
sibilities for alternatives to existing structures: (2D Japan's 
atomic bomb legacy; and (3) the gargantuan human costs of 
the “economic miracle.” This important book is an antidote 
to the seemingly endless stream of overwhelmingly positive 
reporting on “the Japanese challenge” being offered to the 
North American public by both the print and electronic media. 
Without the other side of postwar Japan's remarkable story. 
half-truths and distortions in the highly affirmative reports 
breed misconception and misunderstanding. This book is about 
the other side of the story. 











An East Gate Book, December 1987; 176 pages, with figures, tables, 
maps, and photos; hardcover, $29.95; paper, 334.95. 


Published by and available fram M.E., Sharpe, inc., 80 Business 
Park Dr., Armonk, N.Y. 10504, U.S.A. Phone: (914) 273-1800, 
Add $2.00 for postage and handling. 


The. United States and Indochina: 


Far from an Aberration 


James Fallows “is now fully aware after a recent visit to Vietnam 
that the war ‘will be important in history mostly for what it 
did, internally, to the United States, not what difference it 
made in Indochina’.’’* 


by Noam Chomsky’ 


Our Vietnam Agony 


In one of his sermons on human rights, President Carter 
explained that we owe Vietnam no debt and have no responsi- 
bility to render it any assistance because “the destruction was 
mutual.’ If words have meaning, this must stand among the 
most astonishing statements in diplomatic history. What is most 
interesting about this statement is the reaction to it among 
educated Americans: null. Furthermore, the occasional refer- 
ence to it, and what it means, evokes no comment and no 
interest. It is considered neither appalling, nor even noteworthy, 
and is felt to have no bearing on Carter’s standing as patron 





*Dissent editor Dennis Wrong, in the New York Times Book Review, 
26 March 1989, reviewing Fallows’s More Like Us. As Noam Chomsky 
points out, “Maybe the next issue will contain a review by some 
German liberal saying that it is now clear that the Holocaust will be 
important in history mostly for what it did, internally, to Germany, 
not what difference it made for the Jews.” — Ep. 
I. Some of the remarks in this article are adapted from Noam 
Chomsky’s articles “Dominoes,” Granta 15 (1985), pp. 129-33; and 
“Forgotten History of the War in Vietnam,” Jn These Times vol. 9, 
no. 24 (15-21 May 1985), p. U1. This article appeared with the title 
“Visions of Righteousness” in Cultural Critique no. 3 (Spring 1986). 
It is reprinted here with some minor modifications by permission of 
Noam Chomsky and Cultural Critique, which holds the copyright. 
—ED. 
2. News conference, 24 March 1977; New York Times (NYT), 25 
March 1977. 
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saint of human rights, any more than do his actions: dedicated 
support for Indonesian atrocities in Timor and the successful 
terrorist campaign undertaken in El Salvador to destroy the 
popular organizations that were defended by the assassinated 
archbishop; a huge increase in arms flow to Israel in parallel 
with its 1978 invasion of Lebanon, its subsequent large-scale 
bombing of civilians, and its rapid expansion into the occupied 
territories; etc. All of this ts a tribute to the successes of a 
system of indoctrination that has few if any peers. 

These successes permit the commissars to issue pro- 
nouncements of quite impressive audacity. Thus, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski thunders that the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is 


a classical foreign invasion, waged with Nazi-like brutality. 
Scorched villages, executed hostages, massive bombings, even 
chemical warfare .. . [with] several hundred thousand killed and 
maimed by Soviet military operations that qualify as genocidal in 
their intent and effect... . It needs to be said directly, and over 
and over again, that Soviet policy in Afghanistan is the fourth 
greatest exercise in social holocaust of our contemporary age: it 
ranks only after Stalin’s multimillion massacres; after Hitler’s 
genocide of the. European Jews and partially of the Slavs; and after 
Pol Pot’s decimation of his own people; it is, moreover, happening 
right now.’ 





3. Zbigniew Brzezinski, “Afghanistan and Nicaragua,” The National 
Interest | (Fall 1985), pp. 48-51. 





While the descriptive words are fair enough, when issuing 
from this source they merit all the admiration accorded similar 
pronouncements by Brzezinski’s Soviet models with regard to 
American crimes, which he somehow seems to have overlooked 
in his ranking of atrocities of the modern age. To mention a 
few: the U.S. wars in Indochina, to which his condemnation 
applies in full except that there were many millions “killed and 
maimed” and the level of destruction was far greater; the Indone- 
sian massacres of 1965 backed enthusiastically by the United 
States with half a million murdered: the Timor massacres con- 
ducted under Brzezinski’s aegis with hundreds of thousands 
“killed and maimed” and the remnants left in the state of Biafra 
and the Thai-Cambodian border, an operation that is “happen- 
ing right now” thanks to U.S. silence and support; the murder, 
often with hideous torture and mutilation, of over 100,000 
people in El Salvador and Guatemala since 1978, operations 
carried out thanks to the support of the United States and its 
proxies, and most definitely “happening right now.” But the 
readers of the National Interest will find nothing amiss in 
Brzezinski’s presentation, since in Vietnam “the destruction 
was mutual” and the other cases, if known at all, have been 
easily assimilated into the preferred model of American benevo- 
lence. An auspicious opening for a new “conservative” journal 
of international affairs. 
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By 1970, if not before, it was becoming clear that 
U.S. policy would “create a situation in which, 
indeed, North Vietnam will necessarily dominate 
Indochina, for no other viable society will remain.” 
This predictable consequence of U.S. savagery 
would later be used as a post hoc justification for 
it, in another propaganda achievement that Goeb- 
bels would have admired. 


seen ey 


“It is scandalous,” Brzezinski writes, “that so much of 
_ the conventionally liberal community, always so ready to em- 
brace victims of American or Israeli or any other unfashionable 
‘imperialism’, is so reticent on the subject” of Afghanistan. 
Surely one might expect liberals in Congress or the press to 
desist from their ceaseless efforts on behalf of the PLO [Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization] and the guerillas in El Salvador 
long enough to notice Soviet crimes; perhaps they might even 
follow Brzezinski to the Khyber Pass so that they can strike 
heroic poses there before a camera crew. One should not. inci- 
dentally, dismiss this characterization of the “liberal communi- 
ty” on the grounds of its transparent absurdity. Rather, it should 
be understood as a typical example of a campaign carefully 
designed to eliminate even the limited critique of crimes by 
the United States and its clients that sometimes is voiced, a 
campaign that reflects the natural commitments of the totalitari- 
an right, which regards anything less than full subservience as 
an intolerable deviation from political correctness. 

Some feel that there was a debt but that it has been amply 
repaid. Under the headline “The Debt to the Indochinese Is 


v1 


Becoming a Fiscal Drain,” Bernard Gwertzman of the New n 
Times quotes a State Department official who “said he believed 
the United States has now paid its moral debt for its invol vement 
on the losing side in Indochina.” The remark. which passed! 
without comment, is illuminating: we owe no debt for mass 
slaughter and for leaving three countries in ruins, no debt to 
the millions of maimed and orphaned, to eg om casani 
die today from unexploded ordnance. Ra 
results only from the fact that we did not win—Or as i the: 9 
line has it, that South Vrtna VE i krai i regm 












which had a as much legitimacy as the Afghar ann 
by the USSR) lost the war to North Vietnam- 
enemy, since the U.S. attack against the south cannot be con 
ceded. By this logic, if the Soviets win in Afghanistan, they 
will have no moral debt at all. Proceeding further, how have 
we paid our moral debt for failing to win? By resettling Viet 
namese refugees fleeing the lands we ravaged, “one of the 
largest, most dramatic humanitarian efforts in history” accord- 
ing to Roger Winter, director of the U.S. Committee for Refu- 
gees. But “despite the pride,” Gwertzman reports, “some voices 
in the Reagan Administration and in Congress are once again 
asking whether the war debt has now been paid...” 

Invariably, the reader of the press whe believes thar the 
lowest depths have already been reached is proven wrong. in 
March 1968, as U.S. atrocities in South Vietnam were reaching 
their peak, the New York Times ran an item headed “Arey 
Exhibit Bars Simulating Shooting at Vietnamese Hurt.” reporting 
an attempt by demonstrators to disrupt an exhibit in the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry: “Beginning today, visiters 
can no longer enter a helicopter for simulated firing of a machine 
gun at targets in a diorama of the Vietnam Central Highlands. 
The targets were a hut, two bridges and an ammunition damp. 
and a light flashed when a hit was scored.” The Times is bitte ry 
scornful of the peaceniks who demonstrated in protest at this 
amusing exhibit, which was such great fun for the kiddies, 
even objecting “to children being permitted to ‘fire’ at the hut, 
even though no people appear . . .” Citing this item at the Gime, 
I asked whether Re 18 needed in ‘the United States is dissent-— 
or denazification,” a question that elicited much outrage: the 
question stands, however.“ 

To see how the moral ev has oo since, we may 
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a report on a new board g game e designed b bva ea sudes ent 
called “Vietnam: 1965-1975." One player “ takes the role of 
the United States and South Vietnam, and the other represents 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong.” The inventor he ypes the game 
will lead people to “experiment with new ideas, new ap- 
proaches” to the war. We may ask another question: how weld 
we react to a report in Pravda of a board game sold in Moscow. 
in which one player “takes the role of the USSR and Af ghanis- 









tan, and the other represents Pakistan, the CIA, China, and 
the rebels,” designed to lead people to “experiment with new 
ideas, new approaches” 


to the war-—perhaps supplied with 





4. Bernard Gwertzman, “The Debt to the Indochinese is Bee canine 
a Fiscal Drain,” NYT, 3 March 1985. 

5. NYT, 18 March 1968; Chomsky, American Power and the New 
Mandarins (New York: Pantheon Books, 1969, o. M. 


some accessory information concerning the “bandits terrorizing 
Afghanistan,” who, according to Western sources, initiated their 
attacks from Pakistan with support from this U.S.-Chinese 
ally in 1973, six years before the USSR sent forces to “defend 
the legitimate government’’?° 

The American system of indoctrination is not satisfied 
with “mutual destruction” that effaces all responsibility for 
some of the major war crimes of the modern era. Rather, the 
perpetrator of the crimes must be seen as the injured party. We 
find headlines in the nation’s press reading: “Vietnam, Trying 
to be Nicer, Still has a Long Way to Go.” “It’s about time the 
Vietnamese demonstrated some good will,” said Charles Printz 
of Human Rights Advocates International, referring to negoti- 
ations about Amerasian children who constitute a tiny fraction 
of the victims of the savage U.S. aggression in Indochina. 
Crossette adds that the Vietnamese have also not been 





6. “A Vietnam War Board Game Created by Princeton Senior,” NYT, 
1 April 1984; Lawrence Lifschultz, “The Not-So-New Rebellion,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 30 January 1981, pp. 32-33. 


7. Barbara Crossette, NYT, 10 November 1985. 


*This map is from Peter Nabokov, ed., Native American Testimony: 


An Anthology of Indian and White Relations (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1978), p. 182. 
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sufficiently forthcoming on the matter of the remains of Ameri- 
can soldiers, though their behavior is improving somewhat: 
“There has been progress, albeit slow, on the missing Ameri- 
cans.” The unresolved problem of the war is what they did to 
us. This point of view may be understood by invoking the 
terminology contrived by Adlai Stevenson——the hero of 
Brzezinski’s “liberal community”—at the United Nations in 
May 1964, when he explained that we were in South Vietnam 
to combat “internal aggression,” that 1s, the aggression of South 
Vietnamese peasants against U.S. military forces and their 
clients in South Vietnam. Since we were simply defending 
ourselves from aggression, it makes sense to consider ourselves 
the victims of the Vietnamese." 


Visions of Righteousness 


This picture of aggrieved innocence, carefully crafted by 
the propaganda system and lovingly nurtured by the educated 
classes, must surely count as one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of the modern age. Its roots lie deep in the national 
culture. “The conquerors of America glorified the devastation 








8. For documentation and further discussion of the interesting concept 
“internal aggression” as developed by U.S. officials, see my For 
Reasons of State (New York: Pantheon Books, 1973), p. 4f. 
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Displaced from their ancestral homelands through wars, treaties, and takeovers of their lands by white settlers, generation after generation 
of Native Americans came to know only the sorrows and terrors of exile. This map shows the approximate routes and dates of some of the 
removals of Native Americans, the broken lines indicating the more gradual displacements that took place over a period of time. 


they wrought in visions of righteousness,” Francis Jennings 
observes, “and their descendants have been reluctant to peer 
through the aura.”” No one who surveys the story of the conquest 
of the national territory, or the reaction to it over three and a 
half centuries, can doubt the accuracy of this indictment. In 
Memphis in 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville watched in “the middle 
of the winter” when the “cold was unusually severe” as “three 
or four thousand soldiers drive before them the wandering races 
of the aborigines,” who “brought in their train the wounded 
and the sick, with children newly born and old men on the 
verge of death,” a “solemn spectacle” that would never fade 
from his memory: “the triumphal march of civilization across 
the desert.” They were the lucky ones, the ones who had escaped 
the ravages of Andrew Jackson who, years earlier, had urged 
his men to exterminate the “blood thirsty barbarians” and “can- 
nibals” and to “distroy [sic] those deluded victims doomed to 
distruction [sic] by their own restless and savage conduct”—as 
they did, killing women and children, stripping the skin from 
the bodies of the dead for bridle reins and cutting the tip of 
each dead Indian’s nose to count the number of “savage dogs” 
who had been removed from the path of civilization. De 
Tocqueville was particularly impressed by the way the pioneers 
could deprive Indians of their rights and exterminate them “with 
singular felicity, tranquilly, legally, philanthropically, without 
shedding blood, and without violating a single great principle 
of morality in the eyes of the world.” It was impossible to 
destroy people with “more respect for the laws of humanity.” 
Still earlier, the Founding Fathers, in their bill of indictment 
in the Declaration of Independence, had accused the King of 
England of inciting against the suffering colonies “the merciless 
Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an undistin- 
guished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions”; they 
were referring to the response of the native population to the 
genocidal assaults launched against them by the saintly Puritans 
and other merciless European savages who had taught the In- 
dians that warfare, European-style, is a program of mass ex- 
termination of women and children, a lesson that George Wash- 
ington was soon to teach the Iroquois as he sent his forces to 
destroy their society and civilization, quite advanced by the 
standards of the era, in 1779. Rarely have hypocrisy and moral 
cowardice been so explicit, and admired with such awe for 
centuries.” 

The story continues with no essential change in later years. 
The U.S. conquest of the Philippines, led by men who had 
learned their craft in the Indian wars, ranks among the most 
barbaric episodes of modern history. In the island of Luzon 
alone, some 600,000 natives perished from the war or diseases 
caused by it. General Jacob Smith, who gave orders to turn 





9. Francis Jennings, The Invasion of America (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1975), p. 6. 

10. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Knopf, 
1945), p. 1; General Andrew Jackson, General Orders, 1813; cited by 
Ronald Takaki, /ron Cages (New York: Knopf, 1979), pp. 80-81, 
95-96. See Richard Drinnon, Facing West: The Metaphysics of Indian- 
Hating and Empire-Building (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1980), for a penetrating discussion of these matters. For an 
upbeat and enthusiastic account of the destruction of the Iroquois 
civilization, see Fairfax Downey, Indian Wars of the U.S. Army (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1963), p. 32f. 
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the island of Samar into a “howling wilderness.” to “kill and 
burn”—“the more you kill and burn the better you will please 
me”—was retired with no punishment by President Roosevelt, 
who made it clear that Smith’s only sin was his “loose and 
violent talk.” Roosevelt, who went on to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize, explained that “I also heartily approve of the 
employment of the sternest measures necessary” against the 
cruel and treacherous savages who “disregard . _ . the rules of 
civilized warfare,” and who had furthermore “assailed our 
sovereignty” (President McKinley} in an earlier act of internal 
aggression. The director of all Presbyterian missions hailed the 
conquest as “a great step toward the civilization and the evangeli- 
zation of the world,” while another missionary explained t hat 
the notorious “water cure” was not really “torture” because 

“the victim has it in his own power to stop the process” by 
divulging what he knows “before the operation has gone fer 
enough to seriously hurt him,” and a leading Episcopal bishop 
lauded General Smith’s tactics as necessary “to purge the nos 
tives,’ who were “treacherous and barbarous,” of the “evil 
effects” of “a degenerate form of Christianity.” The press 
chimed in with similar sentiments. “Whether we like it or not.” 
the New York Criterion explained, “we must go on slaughtering 
the natives in English fashion, and taking what muddy glory 
lies in the wholesale killing until they have learned to respect 
our arms. The more difficult task of getting them to respect 
our intentions will follow.” Similar thoughts were expressed as 
we were slaughtering the natives of South Vietnam, and we 
hear them again today, often in almost these words, with regard 
to our current exploits in Central America. The reference of 
the “English fashion” will be understood by any student of 
American history. 




















The United States maintained that it was invited 
in, but as the London Economist accurately ob- 
served, “an invader is an invader unless invited in 
by a government with a claim to legitimacy.’ The 
United States never regarded the clients i installed 
as having any such claim, and in fact regularly 
replaced them when they failed te exhibit suff icient 
enthusiasm for the American attack or sought t 

implement the neutralist settlement that was advo- 









cated on all sides and was considered the prime 
danger by the aggressors, since it would undermine 
the basis for their war against South Vietnam. 





For Theodore Roosevelt, the murderers in the Philippines 
were fighting “for the triumph of civilization over the black 
chaos of savagery and barbarism,” while President Taft observed 
that “there never was a war conducted, whether against inferior 
races or not, in which there were more compassion and more 
restraint and more generosity” than in this campaign of 
wholesale slaughter and mass torture and terror. Stuart 
Creighton Miller, who records these horrors and the reaction 
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This political cartoon appeared on the editorial page of the New York Evening Journal on 5 May 1902.* It is 
somehow reassuring to know that the order to kill every male Filipino over the age of ten was being protested at 
the time, although disturbing that the overall slaughter in the Philippines continued anyway. So what else is new? 


to them in some detail and observes that they have largely 
disappeared from history, assures the reader that “the American 
interventions both in Vietnam and in the Philippines were moti- 
vated in part by good intentions to elevate or to aid the victims”; 
Soviet scholars say the same about Afghanistan, with compar- 
able justice." 

General Smith’s subordinate Littleton Waller was acquitted 
in court-martial proceedings, since he had only been following 
orders: namely, to kill every male Filipino over the age of ten. 
He went on to become a major general, and to take charge of 
Woodrow Wilson’s atrocities as he celebrated his doctrine of 
self-determination by invading Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, where his warriors murdered, raped, burned villages, estab- 
lished concentration camps that provided labor for U.S. com- 
panies, reinstituted virtual slavery, demolished the political sys- 





11. Daniel Boone Schirmer, Republic or Empire (Cambridge, MA: 
Schenkman, 1972), p. 231; Stuart Creighton Miller, “Benevolent As- 
similation” (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982), pp. 220, 225, 
248f., 78, 213, 269; David Bain, Sitting in Darkness (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1984), p. 78. 


12. Samuel Huntington, “American Ideals versus American Institu- 
tions,” Political Science Quarterly vol. 97, no. 1 (Spring 1982), p. 
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tem and any vestige of intellectual freedom, and generally 
reduced the countries to misery while enriching U.S. sugar 
companies. According to the approved version, these exploits 
not only illustrate the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination 
to which we are dedicated as a matter of definition, but also 
serve as a notable example of how “the overall effect of Ameri- 
can power on other societies was to further liberty, pluralism, 
and democracy.” So we are informed by Harvard scholar Samuel ` 
Huntington, who adds that “No Dominican could doubt but 
that his country was a far, far better place to live in 1922 than 
it was in 1916,” including those tortured by the benefactors and 
those whose families they murdered or whose villages they 
burned for the benefit of U.S. sugar companies." 

The record of U.S. intervention in Central America and 





25; Correspondence, vol. 97, no. 4 (Winter 1982-83), p. 753. On 
Wilson’s achievements, see Lester Langley, The Banana Wars 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1983); Bruce Calder, The 
Impact of Intervention (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1984). 


*This cartoon and the one at the end of this article can be found in 
Miller, “Benevolent Assimilation,” ibid., photo section. It is reprinted 
here courtesy of the Newspaper Collection of the New York Library, 
and the Astor, Knox, and Tilden foundations. 


the Caribbean, to the present day, adds further shameful chap- 
ters to the story of terror, torture, slavery, starvation and repres- 
sion, all conducted with the most touching innocence, and with 
endless benevolence-——particularly with regard to the U.S. in- 
vestors whose representatives design these admirable exercises. 
The worst period in this sordid history was initiated by the 
Kennedy administration, which established the basic structure 
of state terrorism that has since massacred tens of thousands 
as an integral part of the Alliance for Progress; this cynical 
program, devised in fear of “another Castro,” fostered a form 
of “development” in which croplands were converted to export 
for the benefit of U.S. corporations and their local associates 
while the population sank into misery and starvation, necessitat- 
ing an efficient system of state terror to ensure “stability” and 
“order.” We can witness its achievements today, for example, 
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In brief, a major theme of our history from the 
earliest days has been a combination of hideous 
atrocities and protestations of awesome benevo- 
lence. It should come as no great surprise to stu- 
dents of U.S. history that we are the injured party 
in Indochina. 
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in El Salvador, where Presidents Carter and Reagan organized 
the slaughter of some 60,000 people, to mounting applause in 
the United States as the terror appeared to be showing signs 
of success. During the post-World War II period, as U.S. power 
greatly expanded, similar projects were undertaken over a much 
wider range, with massacres in Greece, Korea (prior to what 
we call “the Korean War,” some 100,000 had been killed in 
South Korea, primarily in U.S.-run counterinsurgency cam- 
paigns undertaken as part of our successful effort to destroy 
the indigenous political system and install our chosen clients), 
Southeast Asia, and elsewhere, all with inspiring professions 
of noble intent and the enthusiastic acclaim of the educated 
classes, as long as violence appears to be successful.” 

In brief, a major theme of our history from the earliest 
days has been a combination of hideous atrocities and protes- 
tations of awesome benevolence. It should come as no great 
surprise to students of U.S. history that we are the injured party 
in Indochina. 

Contrary to much illusion, there was little principled op- 
position to the Indochina War among the articulate intelligent- 
sia. One detailed study undertaken in 1970, at the peak of 
antiwar protest, revealed that the “American intellectual elite” 
came to oppose the war for the same “pragmatic reasons” that 
had convinced business circles that this investment should be 
liquidated. Very few opposed the war on the grounds that led 
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13. For extensive discussion of these matters and their sources in U.S. 
planning, see my Turning the Tide (Boston: South End Press, 1985), 
and sources cited there. 
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all to condemn the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia: not thal 
it failed, or that it was too bloody, but that aggression is wrong 







ai h a E. st te ai 
In striking contrast, as late as 1982—~alter years of unremitong 





propaganda with virtually no dissenting voice permitted expres 
sion to a large audience-—over 70 percent of the general popu- 
lation (but far fewer “opinion leaders”) stil! regard 





as “fundamentally wrong and immoral,” not merely “a ms 
take.” 

The technical term for this failure of the indoctrination 
system is the “Vietnam syndrome.” a dread disease that sy | 
over the population with such symptoms as distaste for aggres- 









inhibitions against the use of military force” which be 
were finally overcome with the grand triumph of U.S. arms m 
Grenada." The malady, however, persists, and continues to 
inhibit the state executive in Central America and elsewhere. 
The major U.S. defeat in Indochina was at home: much af the 
population rejected the approved stance of passivity, apathy, 
and obedience. Great efforts were made through the 1970s to 
overcome this “crisis of democracy,” as it was called, but with 
less success than reliance on articulate opinion would sugges! 

There was, to be sure, debate over the wisdom of the war. 
The hawks, such as Joseph Alsop, argued that with sufficient 
violence the United States could succeed in its aims, while the 
doves doubted this conclusion, though emphasizing that “we 
all pray that Mr. Alsop will be right™ and that “we may all be 
saluting the wisdom and statesmanship of the American govern- 
ment” if it succeeds in subjugating Vietnam (what we would 
call: “liberating Vietnam”) while leaving ita land of ruin end 
wreck” (Arthur Schlesinger). Few would deny that the war 
began with “blundering efforts to do good” (Anthony Lewis) 
in “an excess of righteousness and disinterested benevolence” 
(John King Fairbank), that it was “a failed crusade” undertaken 
for motives that were “noble” though “illusory” and with the 
“loftiest intentions” (Stanley Karnow, in his best-selling fns- 
tory). These are the voices of the doves. As noted, much of 
the population rejected the hawk-dove consensus of elite circles, 
a fact of lasting significance. [t was that part of the population 
that concerned the planners in Washington. for example, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, who asked in a secret memo 
of 19 May 1967 whether expansion of the American war might 
“polarize opinion to the extent that ‘doves’ in the US will get 
out of hand-—massive refusals to serve, or to fight, or to coop- 
erate, or worse?” 





“Defending” South Vietnam 


It is worth recalling a few facts. The United States was 
deeply committed to the French effort to reconquer their former 
colony, recognizing throughout that the enemy was the nation- 
alist movement of Vietnam. The death toll was about a hail 
million. When France withdrew, the Unitec: States dedicated 
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14. For references to material not specifically cited, here and below, 





and discussion in more general context, see my Towards a New Cola 
War (New York: Pantheon Books, 1982), Turning rhe Tide, amd sources 
cited there. 

15. Norman Podhoretz, “Proper Uses of Power” NYT, 20 October RS. 
16. Mark McCain, Boston Globe, 9 December 1984. memo released 
during the Westmoreland-CBS libel trial. 


itself at once to subverting the 1954 Geneva settlement, install- 
ing in the south a terrorist regime that had killed perhaps 70,000 
“Viet Cong” by 1961, evoking resistance which, from 1959, 
was supported from the northern half of the country temporarily 
divided by the 1954 settlement that the United States had under- 
mined. In 1961-62, President Kennedy launched a direct attack 
against rural South Vietnam with large-scale bombing and de- 
foliation as part of a program designed to drive millions of 
people to camps where they would be “protected” by armed 
guards and barbed wire from the guerrillas whom, the United 
States conceded, they were willingly supporting. The United 
States maintained that it was invited in, but as the London 
Economist accurately observed, “an invader is an invader unless 
invited in by a government with a claim to legitimacy.” The 
United States never regarded the clients it installed as having 
any such claim, and in fact regularly replaced them when they 
failed to exhibit sufficient enthusiasm for the American attack 
or sought to implement the neutralist settlement that was advo- 
cated on all sides and was considered the prime danger by the 
aggressors, since tt would undermine the basis for their war 
against South Vietnam. In short, the United States invaded 


South Vietnam, where it proceeded to compound the crime of 


aggression with numerous and quite appalling crimes against 
humanity throughout Indochina. 

The Economist, of course, was not referring to Vietnam 
but to a similar Soviet fraud concerning Afghanistan. With 
regard to official enemies, Western intellectuals are able to 
perceive that 2+2=4. Their Soviet counterparts have the same 
clear vision with regard to the United States. 

From 1961 to 1965, the United States expanded the war 


‘Oh, when they come to your rescue, you'll know it." 
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against South Vietnam while fending off the threat of neutral- 
ization and political settlement, which was severe at the time. 
This was regarded as an intolerable prospect, since our “min- 
now” could not compete politically with their “whale,” as 
explained by Douglas Pike, the leading government specialist 
on the National Liberation Front (in essence, the former Viet 
Minh, the anti-French resistance, “Viet Cong” in U.S. propa- 
ganda). Pike further explained that the NLF “maintained that 
its contest with the GVN [the U.S.-installed client regime] and 
the United States should be fought out at the political level and 
that the use of massed military might was in itself illegitimate” 
until forced by the United States “to use counter-force to sur- 
vive.” The aggressors succeeded in shifting the conflict from 
the political to the military arena, a major victory since it is 
in that arena alone that they reign supreme, while the propa- 
ganda system then exploited the use of “counter-force to sur- 
vive” by the South Vietnamese enemy as proof that they were 
“terrorists” from whom we must defend South Vietnam by 
attacking and destroying it. Still more interestingly, this version 
of history is now close to received doctrine. 

In 1965, the United States began the direct land invasion 
of South Vietnam, along with the bombing of the north, and 
at three times the level, the systematic bombardment of the 
south, which bore the brunt of U.S. aggression throughout. By 
then, probably some 170,000 South Vietnamese had been killed, 
many of them “under the crushing weight of American armor, 
napalm, jet bombers and, finally, vomiting gases,” in the words 
of the hawkish military historian Bernard Fall. The United 
States then escalated the war against the south, also extending 
it to Laos and Cambodia where perhaps another '2 million to 
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a million were killed, while the Vietnamese death toll may well 
have reached or passed 3 million, while the land was destroyed 
and the societies demolished in one of the major catastrophes 
of the modern era”-—a respectable achievement in the days 
before we fell victim to the “sickly inhibitions against the use 
of military force.” 

The devastation that the United States left as its legacy 
has been quickly removed from consciousness here, and indeed, 
was little appreciated at the time. Its extent is worth recalling. 
In the south, 9,000 out of 15,000 hamlets were damaged or 
destroyed along with some 25 million acres of farmland and 
12 million acres of forest: 1.5 million cattle were killed; and 
there are 1 million widows and some 800,000 orphans. In the 
north, all six industrial cities were damaged (three razed to the 
ground) along with 28 of 30 provincial towns (12 completely 
destroyed), 96 of 116 district towns, and 4,000 of some 5,800 
communes; 400,000 cattle were killed and over a million acres 
of farmland were damaged. Much of the land is a moonscape, 
where people live on the edge of famine with rice rations lower 
than Bangladesh. In a recent study unreported here in the main- 
stream, the respected Swiss-based environmental group IUCN 
(International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources) concluded that the ecology is not only refusing to 
heal but is worsening, so that a “catastrophe” may result unless 
billions of dollars are spent to “reconstruct” the land that has 
been destroyed, a “monumental” task that could be addressed 
only if the United States were to offer the reparations that it 
owes, a possibility that cannot be considered in a cultural cli- 
mate as depraved and cowardly as ours. Forests have not recov- 
ered, fisheries remain reduced in variety and productivity, crop- 
land productivity has not yet regained normal levels, and there 
is a great increase in toxin-related disease and cancer, with 4 
million acres affected by the 18 million gallons of poisons 
dumped on cropland and forest in U.S. chemical warfare oper- 
ations. Destruction of forests has increased the frequency of 
floods and droughts and aggravated the impact of typhoons, 
and war damage to dikes (some of which, in the south, were 
completely destroyed by U.S. bombardment) and other agricul- 
tural systems have yet to be repaired. The report notes that 
“humanitarian and conservationist groups, particularly in the 
United States, have encountered official resistance and red tape 
when requesting their governments’ authorization to send assis- 
tance to Vietnam’’—naturally enough, since the United States 
remains committed to ensure that its victory is not threatened 
r by recovery of the countries it has destroyed.” 

Throughout 1964, as the United States planned the exten- 








17. Bernard Fall, “Viet Cong: The Unseen Enemy in Vietnam,” New 
Society, 22 April 1965, pp. 10-12; Paul Quinn-Judge, “The Confusion 
and Mystery Surrounding Vietnam’s War Dead,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, 11 October 1984, p. 49. 


18. Ton That Thien, “Vietnam’s New Economic Policy,” Pacific Affairs 
vol. 56, no. 4 (Winter 1983-84): pp. 691—708; Chitra Subramaniam, 
Philippine News Service, 15 November 1985; both writing from 
Geneva. For detailed discussion of the effects of U.S. chemical and 
environmental warfare in Vietnam, unprecedented in scale and charac- 
ter, see Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, Ecological 
Consequences of the Second Indochina War (Stockholm: Almqvist 
Wiksell, 1976), concluding that “the ecological debilitation from such 
attack is likely to be of long duration.” 
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sion of its aggression to North Vietnam, planners were aware 
that heightened U.S. military actions might lead to North Viet- 
namese “ground action in South Vietnam or Laos” in retaliation 
(William Bundy, November 1964). The United States later 
claimed that North Vietnamese troops began leaving for the 
south in October 1964, two months after the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam during the fabricated Tonkin Gulf incident. As 
late as July 1965, the Pentagon was still concerned over the 
“probability” that there might be North Vietnamese units in or 
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Estimated equivalent of the area of South Vietnam treated by the 
United States with herbicides during its defoliation program between 
1962 and 1971. The objective was to destroy the plant je that provided 
ambush cover and food supplies for the enemy. Today in Viemmam one 
sees waist-high scrub brush for hundreds of miles where ance there 
were lush triple-canopy jungles .* 
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Vietnam, three months after the direct U.S. land invasion of 
the south, over three years after the beginning of U.S. bombiog 
of the south, ten years after the U.S. subversion of the political 
accords that were to unify the country, and with the death toll 
in the south probably approaching 200.000. Thankfully, North 


Vietnamese units finally arrived as anticipated. thus making iH 
possible for the propaganda system to shift from defense of 
South Vietnam against internal aggression to defense agaist 
North Vietnamese aggression. As late as the Tet offensive in 





*This map and its caption information are from “The Wounds of War 
and the Process of Healing,” Unit 10 of Jercid M. Starr, ed., The 
Lessons of the Vietnam War: A Modular Textbook (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Center for Social Studies Education, 1988). p, i2. 


An excessive number of malformed babies like this one preserved at 
Tu Do Hospital in Ho Chi Minh City have been born in Vietnam since 
the United States sprayed Agent Orange there during the war. Included 
are many with extremely rare deformities, such as Siamese twins, 
babies with several faces or no faces at all, three eyes, one eye, three 
mouths in one face, a snout for a nose, and heads without brains, as 
well as many other kinds of multi-defect babies. Vietnamese servicemen 
who were exposed have also had a heightened incidence of cancer 
and other health problems, including miscarriages of their offspring. 
Many feel that the U.S. government should compensate not only ex- 
posed U.S. and other servicemen, but also the peoples of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Kampuchea who have suffered the most. 


January 1968, North Vietnamese troops appear to have been at 
about the level of the mercenary forces (Korean, Thai) brought 
in by the United States from January 1965 as part of the effort 
to subjugate South Vietnam, and according to the Pentagon 
there were still only South Vietnamese fighting in the Mekong 
Delta, where the most savage fighting took place at the time. 
U.S. military forces of course vastly exceeded all others in 
numbers, firepower, and atrocities. 

The party line holds that “North Vietnam, not the Viet- 
cong, was always the enemy,” as John Corry observes in report- 
ing the basic message of an NBC “White Paper” on the war."” 
This stand is conventional in the mainstream. Corry is particu- 
larly indignant that anyone should question this Higher Truth 
propounded by the state propaganda system. As proof of the 


*This photo and the information in its caption about the deformed 
babies are from Grace Ziem, “The Impact of U.S. Herbicides on the 
People of Vietnam,” /ndochina Newsletter (Cambridge, MA) no. 52, 
July-August 1988. 
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absurdity of such “liberal mythology,” he cites the battle of Ia 
Drang Valley in November 1965: “It was clear then that North 
Vietnam was in the war. Nonetheless, liberal mythology insisted 
that the war was being waged only by the Vietcong, mostly 
righteous peasants.” Corry presents no example of anyone who 
denied that there were North Vietnamese troops in the south 
in November 1965, since there were none, even among the few 
opponents of the war, who at that time and for several years 
after included very few representatives of mainstream 
liberalism. As noted earlier, principled objection to the war 
was a highly marginal phenomenon among American intellec- 
tuals even at the height of opposition to it. Corry’s argument 
for North Vietnamese aggression, however, is as impressive as 
any that has been presented. 





The primary U.S. concern was not Indochina, but 
rather the “domino effect,” the demonstration ef- 
fect of successful independent development that 
might cause “the rot to spread” to Thailand and 
beyond, possibly ultimately drawing Japan into a 
“New Order” from which the United States would 
be excluded. This threat was averted. The countries 
of Indochina will be lucky to survive: they will not 
endanger global order by social and economic suc- 
cess in a framework that denies the West the free- 
dom to exploit, infecting regions beyond, as had 
been feared. 





“The War that Went Wrong, The Lessons it Taught” 


The NBC “White Paper” was one of a rash of retrospectives 
on the tenth anniversary of the war’s end, devoted to “The War 
that Went Wrong, The Lessons it Taught.” They present a sad 
picture of U.S. intellectual culture, a picture of dishonesty and 
moral cowardice. Their most striking feature is what is missing: 
the American wars in Indochina. It is a classic example of ` 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. Apart from a few 
scattered sentences, the rare allusions to the war in these lengthy 
presentations are devoted to the suffering of the American in- 
vaders. The Wall Street Journal, for example, refers to “the 
$180 million in chemical companies’ compensation to Agent 
Orange victims”—U.S. soldiers, not the South Vietnamese 
victims, whose suffering was and is vastly greater.” It is difficult 
to exaggerate the significance of these startling facts. 


19. John Corry, NYT, 27 April 1985. 
20. Time, 15 April 1985, pp. 16—61. 
21. Wall Street Journal, 4 April 1985. An exception was Newsweek, 
15 April 1985, which devoted four pages of its 33-page account to a 


report by Tony Clifton and Ron Moreau on the effects of the war on 
the “wounded land.” 





There is an occasional glimpse of reality. Time opens its 
inquiry by recalling the trauma of the American soldiers, facing 
an enemy that “dissolved by day into the villages, into the other 
Vietnamese. They maddened the Americans with the mystery 
of who they were—-the unseen man who shot from the tree 
line, or laid a wire across the trail with a Claymore mine at 
the other end, the mama-san who did the wash, the child con- 
cealing a grenade.” No doubt one could find similar complaints 
in the Nazi press about the Balkans. 

The meaning of these facts is almost never perceived. 
Time goes so far as to claim that the “subversion” was “orches- 
trated” by Moscow, so that the United States had to send troops 
to “defend” South Vietnam, echoing the fantasies concocted 
in scholarship, for example, by Walt Rostow, who maintains 
that in his effort “to gain the balance of power in Eurasia,” 
Stalin turned “to the East, to back Mao and to enflame the 
North Korean and Indochinese Communists.”* Few can com- 
prehend—-surely not the editors of Time—the significance of 
the analysis by the military command and civilian officials of 
the aggressors: 


The success of this unique system of war depends upon almost 
complete unity of action of the entire population. That such unity 
is a fact is too obvious to admit of discussion: how it is brought 
about and maintained is not so plain. Intimidation has undoubtedly 
accomplished much to this end, but fear as the only motive is 
hardly sufficient to account for the united and apparently spontane- 
ous action of several millions of people. [The only col- 
laborators are] intriguers, disreputable or ignorant, who we had 
rigged out with sometimes high ranks, which became tools in their 
hands for plundering the country without scruple. . . . Despised, 
they possessed neither the spiritual culture nor the moral fibre that 
would have allowed them to understand and carry out their task. 


The words are those of General Arthur McArthur describing 
the Philippine war of national liberation in 1900 and the French 
resident minister in Vietnam in 1897,” but they apply with 
considerable accuracy to the U.S. war against Vietnam, as the 
Time quote illustrates, in its own way. 

Throughout, the familiar convenient innocence served ad- 
mirably, as in the days when we were “slaughtering the natives” 
in the Philippines, Latin America, and elsewhere, preparing 
the way to “getting them to respect our intentions.” In February 
1965, the United States initiated the regular bombardment of 
North Vietnam, and more significantly, as Bernard Fall ob- 
served, began “to wage unlimited aerial warfare inside [South 
Vietnam] at the price of literally pounding the place to bits,” 
the decision that “changed the character of the Vietnam war” 
more than any other.“ These moves inspired the distinguished 
liberal commentator of the New York Times, James Reston, “to 
clarify America’s present and future policy in Vietnam”: 


The guiding principle of American foreign policy since 1945 has 
been that no state shall uses military force or the threat of military 





22. Walt W. Rostow, The View from the Seventh Floor (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964), p. 244. On the facts concerning Indochina, 
see the documentation reviewed in For Reasons of State. Rostow’s 
account of Mao and North Korea is also fanciful, as the record of 
serious scholarship shows. 


23. Cited in American Power and the New Mandarins, pp. 253, 238. 


24. “Vietnam Blitz: A Report on the Ampersona! War,” New Republic, 
9 October 1965, p. 19. 
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force to achieve its political objectives. And the sonpaninn sf this 
principle has been that the United States would use its iofuence 
and power, when necessary and where it could be effective, against 
any state that defied this principle. : 














This is the principle that was “at stake in Vietnam,” where “i 
United States is now challenging the Communist effort to seek 
power by the more cunning technique of military subversion” 
(the United States having blocked all efforts at political settie- 
ment because it knew the indigenous opposition would casih 
win a political contest, and after ten years of murderous repres 
sion and three years of U.S. Air Force bombing in the south). 

In November 1967, when Bernard Fall. long a committed 
advocate of U.S. support for the Saigon regime, pleaded for 
an end to the war because “Viet-Nam as a cultural and historic 
entity. . . is threatened with extinction. . . {as} the countryside 
literally dies under the blows of the largest military machine 
ever unleashed on an area of this size.” Reston explained that 
America 
















is fighting a war now on the principle that military power shall not 
compel South Vietnam to do what it does not want to do, that man 
does not belong to the state. This is the deepest conviction of 
Western Civilization, and rests on the old dectrine that the indi- 
vidual belongs not to the state but to his Creator, and therefore, 
has “inalienable rights” as a person, which no magistrate or poliea! 
force may violate.” 


The same touching faith in American innocence and benevo- 
lence in Indochina— as elsewhere throughout our history-—per- 
sists until today in any commentary that can reach a substantial 
audience, untroubled by the plain facts. Much of the population 
understood and still remembers the truth, though this too will 
pass as the system of indoctrination erases historical memories 
and establishes the “truths” that are deemed more satisfactory 

By 1967, popular protest had reached a significant scale, 
although elite groups remained loyal to the cause. apart from 
the bombing of North Vietnam, which was rega ded as a poten- 
tial threat to us since it might lead to a broader war drawing 
in China and the USSR, from which we might not be immune -— 
the “toughest” question, according to the McNamara merno 
cited earlier, and the only serious question among “respectable” 
critics of the war. The massacre of innocents is a problem only 
among emotional or irresponsible types, or among the “agin 
adolescents on college faculties who found it iets to 
play ‘revolution’ ,” in Stuart Creighton Miller's words. Decent 
and respectable people remain silent and obedient. devoting 
themselves to personal gain, concerned only that we too might 
ultimately face unacceptable threat-—a stance not without recent 
historical precedent elsewhere. In contrast to the war protestors 
two commentators explain, “decent, patriotic Americans de- 
manded-—— and in the person of Ronald Reagan have apparently 
achieved—~a return to pride and patriotism, a re 













aavfirmation of 
the values and virtues that had been trampled upon by the 
Vietnam-spawned counterculture.’ most crucially the virtues 
of marching in the parade chanting praises for their eae as 
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they conduct their necessary chores, as in Indochina and El 
Salvador. 

The U.S. attack reached its peak of intensity and horror 
after the Tet Offensive, with the post-Tet pacification cam- 
paigns——actually mass murder operations launched against de- 
fenceless civilians, as in Operation Speedy Express in the 
Mekong Delta—and mounting atrocities in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, called here “secret wars,” a technical term referring to 
executive wars that the press does not expose though it has 
ample evidence concerning them, and that are later denounced 
with much outrage, when the proper time has come, and attri- 
buted to evil men whom we have sternly excluded from the 
body politic, another sign of our profound decency and honor. 
By 1970, if not before, it was becoming clear that U.S. policy 
would “create a situation in which, indeed, North Vietnam will 
necessarily dominate Indochina, for no other viable society 
will remain.” This predictable consequence of U.S. savagery 
would later be used as a post hoc justification for it, in another 
propaganda achievement that Goebbels would have admired. 

It is a most revealing fact that there is no such event in 
history as the American attack against South Vietnam launched 
by Kennedy and escalated by his successors. Rather, history 
records only “a defense of freedom,”*’ a “failed crusade” (Stan- 
ley Karnow) that was perhaps unwise, the doves maintain. At 
a comparable level of integrity, Soviet party hacks extol the 
“defense of Afghanistan” against “bandits” and “terrorists” or- 
ganized by the CIA. They, at least, can plead fear of totalitarian 
violence, while their Western counterparts can offer no such 
excuse for their servility. 

The extent of this servility is revealed throughout the tenth 
anniversary retrospectives, not only by the omission of the war 
itself, but also by the interpretation provided. The New York 
Times writes sardonically of the “ignorance” of the American 
people, only 60 percent of whom are aware that the United 
States “sided with South Vietnam”*°—-as Nazi Germany sided 
with France, as the USSR now sides with Afghanistan. Given 
that we were defending South Vietnam, it must be that the 
critics of this noble if flawed enterprise sided with Hanoi, and 
that is indeed what the party line maintains; that opposition to 
American aggression entails no such support, just as opposition 
to Soviet aggression entails no support for either the feudalist 
forces of the Afghan resistance or Pakistan or the United States, 
is an elementary point that would not surpass the capacity of 
an intelligent ten-year-old, though it inevitably escapes the mind 
of the commissar. The Times alleges that North Vietnam was 
“portrayed by some American intellectuals as the repository of 
moral rectitude.” No examples are given, nor is evidence pre- 
sented to support these charges, and the actual record is, as 
always, scrupulously ignored. Critics of the antiwar movement 
are quoted on its “moral failure of terrifying proportions,” but 
those who opposed U.S. atrocities are given no opportunity to 
explain the basis for their opposition to U.S. aggression and 
massacre or to assign these critics and the Times their proper 
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place in history, including those who regard themselves as 
“doves” because of their occasional twitters of protest when 
the cost to us became too great. We learn that the opponents 
of the war “brandished moral principles and brushed aside 
complexity,” but hear nothing of what they had to say—exactly 
as was the case throughout the war. A current pretense is that 
the mainstream media were open to principled critics of the 
war during these years, indeed that they dominated the media. 
In fact, they were almost entirely excluded, as is easily demon- 
strated, and now we are permitted to hear accounts of their 
alleged crimes, but not, of course, their actual words, exactly 
as one would expect in a properly functioning system of indoc- 
trination. 

The Times informs us that Vietnam “now stands exposed 
as the Prussia of Southeast Asia” because since 1975 they have 
“unleashed a series of pitiless attacks against their neighbors,” 
referring to the Vietnamese invasion that overthrew the Pol Pot 
regime (after two years of border attacks from Cambodia), the 
regime that we now support despite pretenses to the contrary, 
emphasizing the “continuity” of the current Khmer Rouge- 
based coalition with the Pol Pot regime (see below). The Khmer 
Rouge receive “massive support” from our ally China, Nayan 
Chanda reports, while the United States has more than doubled 
its support to the coalition. Deng Xiaoping, expressing the 
Chinese stand (which we tacitly and materially support), states: 
“I do not understand why some want to remove Pol Pot. It ts 
true that he made some mistakes in the past but now he is 
leading the fight against the Vietnamese aggressors.”" As 
explained by the government’s leading specialist on Indochinese 
communism, now director of the Indochina archives at the 
University of California in Berkeley, Pol Pot was the “charismat- 
ic” leader of a “bloody but successful peasant revolution with 
a substantial residue of popular support,” under which “on a 
statistical basis, most [peasants] . . . did not experience much 
in the way of brutality.’’* Though the Times is outraged at the 
Prussian-style aggression that overthrew our current Khmer 
Rouge ally, and at the current Vietnamese insistence that a 
political settlement must exclude Pol Pot, the reader of its pages 
will find little factual material about any of these matters. There 
are, incidentally, countries that have “unleashed a series of 
pitiless attacks against their neighbors” in these years, for exam- 
ple, Israel, with its invasions of Lebanon in 1978 and 1982. 
But as an American client state, Israel inherits the right of 
aggression so that it does not merit the bitter criticism that 
Vietnam deserves for overthrowing Pol Pot; and in any event, 
its invasion of Lebanon was a “liberation,” as the Times 
explained at the time, always carefully excluding Lebanese 
opinion on the matter as obviously irrelevant.” 

The Times recognizes that the United States did suffer 
“shame” during its Indochina wars: “the shame of defeat.” 
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Victory, we are to assume, would not have been shameful, and 
the record of aggression and atrocities supported by the Times 
obviously evokes no shame. Rather, the United States thought 
it was “resisting” communists “when it intervened in In- 
dochina”: how we “resist” the natives in their land, the Times 
does not explain. 

That the United States lost the war in Indochina is “an 
inescapable fact” (Wall Street Journal), repeated without ques- 
tion throughout the retrospectives and in American commentary 
generally. When some doctrine is universally proclaimed with- 
out qualification, a rational mind will at once inquire as to 
whether it is true. In this case, it is false, though to see why, 
it is necessary to escape the confines of the propaganda system 
and to investigate the rich documentary record that lays out the 
planning and motives for the American war against the In- 
dochinese, which persisted for almost thirty years. Those who 
undertake this task will discover that a rather different conclu- 
sion is in order. 

The United States did not achieve its maximal goals in 
Indochina, but it did gain a partial victory. Despite talk by 
Eisenhower and others about Vietnamese raw materials, the 
primary U.S. concern was not Indochina, but rather the “domino 
effect,” the demonstration effect of successful independent de- 
velopment that might cause “the rot to spread” to Thailand and 
beyond, possibly ultimately drawing Japan into a “New Order” 
from which the United States would be excluded. This threat 
was averted. The countries of Indochina will be lucky to survive: 
they will not endanger global order by social and economic 
success in a framework that denies the West the freedom to 
exploit, infecting regions beyond, as had been feared. It might 
parenthetically be noted that although this interpretation of the 
American aggression is supported by substantial evidence, there 
is no hint of its existence, and surely no reference to the exten- 
sive documentation substantiating it, in the standard histories, 
since such facts do not conform to the required image of ag- 
grieved benevolence. Again, we see here the operation of the 
Orwellian principle that Ignorance is Strength. 

Meanwhile, the United States moved forcefully to buttress 
the second line of defense. In 1965, the United States backed 
a military coup in Indonesia (the most important “domino,” 
short of Japan) while American liberals lauded the “dramatic 
changes” that took place there—the most dramatic being the 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of landless peasants—as a 
proof that we were right to defend South Vietnam by demolish- 


+ ing it, thus encouraging the Indonesian generals to prevent any 


rot from spreading there. In 1972, the United States backed 
the overthrow of Philippine democracy behind the “shield” 
provided by its successes in Indochina, thus averting the threat 
of national capitalism there with a terror-and-torture state on 
the preferred Latin American model. A move towards democ- 
racy in Thailand in 1973 evoked some concern, and a reduction 
in economic aid and increase in military aid in preparation for 
the military coup that took place with U.S. support in 1976. 
Thailand had a particularly important role in the U.S. regional 
system since 1954, when the National Security Council laid 
out a plan for subversion and eventual aggression throughout 
Southeast Asia in response to the Geneva Accords, with Thai- 
land “as the focal point of U.S. covert and psychological oper- 
ations,’ including “covert operations on a large and effective 
scale” throughout Indochina, with the explicit intention of 
“making more difficult the control by the Viet Minh of North 
Vietnam.” Subsequently Thailand served as a major base for 
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The domino theory is realistic 
in that one country “going com- 
munist” or becoming strong and inde- 
pendent is likely to inspire others to do the 
same, but the imagery has a typical Washing- 
ton bias in that it pictures this as falling down 
from an upright position, rather than the way 
others might see it as rising up, as “taking a 

stand” after having been prone. Moreover, the image of dominoes 
failing reduces countries to undifferentiated inanimate objects, lenor- 
ing the fact that they have their own histories, cultures, and social 
structures influencing what happens to them. For these who feel that 
the United States lost the Indochina War in terms of preventing the 
spread of communism, it can be pointed out that although Viemar. 
Cambodia, and Laos “fell” to communism, Washingion inadvertently 
helped set up those three dominoes, and certainiy not as many 
dominoes fell as Washington had feared. in fact, in terms of its main 
objective of preventing the domino effect the United States actually 
won the Indochina War: the war left the countries of Indochina so 
devastated that they are unlikely to inspire similar moves to indepen- 
dence by other countries .* 


the U.S. attacks on Vietnam and Laos.” 

In short, the United States won a regional victory, anc 
even a substantial local victory in Indochina, teft in ruins. That 
the United States suffered a “defeat” in Indochina is a natura! 
perception on the part of those of limitless ambition, who ut 
derstand “defeat” to mean the achievement only of major goals, 
while certain minor ones remain beyond cur grasp. 

Postwar U.S. policy has been designed to ensure that the 
victory is maintained by maximizing suffering and oppression 
in Indochina, which then evokes further joy and ginating here. 
Since “the destruction is mutual,” as is readily demonstrated 
by a stroll through New York, Boston, Vinh. Quang Ngai 
Province, and the Plain of Jars, we are entitled to deny repara- 
tions, aid, and trade, and to block development funds. The 
extent of U.S. sadism is noteworthy, as is the (null) reaction 
to it. In 1977, when India tried to send 100 buffaloes to Vietnam 
to replenish the herds destroyed by U.S. violence, the United 
States threatened to cancel “food for peace” aid while the press 
featured photographs of peasants in Cambocia pulling plows 
as proof of communist barbarity; the photographs in this case 
turned out to be fabrications of Thai intelligence, but authentic 
ones could no doubt have been obtained, throughout Indochina, 
The Carter administration even denied rice to Laos (despite á 
cynical pretense to the contrary), where the agricultural systemi 
was destroyed by U.S. terror bombing. Oxfam America was 
not permitted to send ten solar pumps to Cambodia for irrigation: 
in 1983; in 1981, the U.S. government soughi to block a shipment 





*This picture was on the front cover of the Bulletin of Concerned 
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U.S.-backed atrocities in East Timor. The United States and other 
Western democracies have provided military, economic, and diploma- 
tic support to Indonesia during the time it has invaded and occupied 
neighboring East Timor in an attempt to put down the independence 
movement there led by FRETILIN, the Revolutionary Front for an 
Independent East Timor. Most of the original FRETILIN leaders have 
been killed; an estimated 200,000 out of a total population of 700,000 
have died as a result of war, starvation, and disease; and the survivors 
continue to be denied their most fundamental human rights. And yet 
FRETILIN continues to resist, and Western governments and newspap- 
ers are for the most part still ignoring this grievous situation. 


of school supplies and educational kits to Cambodia by the 
Mennonite church. Meanwhile, from the first days of the Khmer 
Rouge takeover in 1975, the West was consumed with horror 
over their atrocities, described as “genocide” at a time when 
deaths had reached the thousands in mid-1975. The Khmer 
Rouge may be responsible for a half-million to a million dead, 
so current scholarship indicates (in conformity to the estimates 
of U.S. intelligence at the time), primarily in 1978, when the 
worst atrocities took place, largely unknown to the West, in 
the context of the escalating war with Vietnam.” 

The nature of the profound Western agony over Cambodia 
as a sociocultural phenomenon can be assessed by comparing 
it to the reaction to comparable and simultaneous atrocities in 
Timor. There, the United States bore primary responsibility, 





*This photo is from FRETILIN Conquers the Right to Dialogue (Lis- 
bon, Portugal: The FRETILIN External Delegation), p. 7. 
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and the atrocities could have been terminated at once, as distinct 
from Cambodia, where nothing could be done but the blame 
could be placed on the official enemy. The excuses now pro- 
duced for this shameful behavior are instructive. Thus, William 
Shawcross rejects the obvious (and obviously correct) interpre- 
tation of the comparative response to Timor and Cambodia in 
favor of a “more structurally serious explanation”; “a compara- 
tive lack of sources” and lack of access to refugees.” Lisbon 
is a two-hour flight from London, and even Australia is not 
notably harder to reach than the Thai-Cambodia border, but 
the many Timorese refugees in Lisbon and Australia were ig- 
nored by the media, which preferred “facts” offered by State 
Department handouts and Indonesian generals. Similarly, the 
media ignored readily available refugee studies from sources 
at least as credible as those used as the basis for the impotent 
but ideologically serviceable outrage over the Khmer Rouge, 
and disregarded highly credible witnesses who reached New 
York and Washington along with additional evidence from 
church sources and others. The coverage of Timor actually 
declined sharply as massacres increased. The real reason for 
this difference in scope and character of coverage is not difficult 
to discern, though not very comfortable for Western opinion, 
and becomes still more obvious when a broader range of cases 
is considered.” 

The latest phase of this tragicomedy is the current pretense, 
initiated by William Shawcross in an inspired agitprop achieve- 
ment,” that there was relative silence in the West over the 
Khmer Rouge. This is a variant of the Brzezinski ploy concern- 
ing the “liberal community” noted earlier; in the real world, 
condemnations virtually unprecedented in their severity ex- 
tended from mass circulation journals such as the Reader's 
Digest and TV Guide to the New York Review of Books, including 





study, and my “Decade of the Genocide in Review,” Inside Asia vol. 
2 (February-March 1985), pp. 31-34, for review of this and other 
material. Note that the Finnish study is entitled Decade of the 
Genocide, in recognition of the fact that the killings during the U.S.-run 
war were roughly comparable to those under Pol Pot. The facts are 
of little interest in the U.S., where the Khmer Rouge have a specific 
role to play: namely, to provide a justification for U.S. atrocities. 
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the press quite generally (1976-early 1977). Furthermore, 
Shawcross argues, this “silence” was the result of “left-wing 
skepticism” so powerful that it silenced governments and jour- 
nals throughout the West; even had such “skepticism” existed 
on the part of people systematically excluded from the media 
and mainstream discussion, the idea that this consequence could 
ensue is a construction of such audacity that one must admire 
its creators, Shawcross in particular.” 

I do not, incidentally, exclude myself from this critique 
with regard to Cambodia and Timor. I condemned the “barbar- 
ity” and “brutal practice” of the Khmer Rouge in 1977," long 
before speaking or writing a word on the U.S.-backed atrocities 
in Timor, which on moral grounds posed a far more serious 
issue for Westerners. It is difficult even for those who try to 
be alert to such matters to extricate themselves from a propa- 
ganda system of overwhelming efficiency and power. 

Now, Western moralists remain silent as their governments 
provide the means for the Indonesian generals to consummate 
their massacres, while the United States backs the Democratic 
Kampuchea coalition, largely based on the Khmer Rouge, be- 
cause of its “continuity” with the Pol Pot regime, so the State 
Department explains, adding that this Khmer Rouge—based co- 
alition is “unquestionably” more representative of the Cambo- 
dian people than the resistance is of the Timorese.“ The reason 
for this stance was explained by our ally Deng Xiaoping: “It 
is wise for China to force the Vietnamese to stay in Kampuchea 
because that way they will suffer more and more . . °“ This 
makes good sense, since the prime motive is to “bleed Vietnam,” 
to ensure that suffering and brutality reach the maximum pos- 
sible level so that we can exult in our benevolence in undertaking 
our “noble crusade” in earlier years. 

The elementary truths about these terrible years survive 
in the memories of those who opposed the U.S. war against 
South Vietnam, then all of Indochina, but there is no doubt 
that the approved version will sooner or later be established by 
the custodians of history, perhaps to be exposed by crusading 
intellectuals a century or two hence, if “Western civilization” 
endures that long. 


Wilsonian Ideals 


As the earlier discussion indicated, the creation of conven- 
ient “visions of righteousness” is not an invention of the intel- 
lectuals of the Vietnam era; nor, of course, is the malady 
confined to the United States, though one might wonder how 
many others compare with us in virulence. Each atrocity has 
been readily handled, either forgotten, or dismissed as an un- 
fortunate error due to our naiveté, or revised to serve as a proof 
of the magnificence of our intentions. Furthermore, the record 
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Salvadoran mothers seeking their missing children stand by the “Book 
of the Dead” at the human rights commission office. According to 
reliable sources, most of the killings in El Salvador have been by 
government security forces and right-wing “death squads” closel) 
tied to the military. These groups have been carrying out a systematic 
campaign of terrorizing and depopulating villages in order to isolate 
the guerrillas and create problems of logistics and food supply. The 
United States has been supporting, advising, training, and arming 
this “killer government,” and probably would have itself intervened 
militarily were it not for grass-roots opposition within the United 
States and around the world. 


of historical fact is not permitted to disturb the basic principles 
of interpretation of U.S. foreign policy over quite a broad 
spectrum of mainstream opinion, even by those who recognize 
that something may be amiss. Thus, Norman Graebner, a his 
torian of the “realist” school influenced by George Kennan, 
formulates as unquestioned fact the conventional doctrine that 
U.S. foreign policy has been guided by the “Wilsonian princi 
ples of peace and self-determination.” But he notices 
is unusual—that the United States “generally ignored the prin 
ciples of self-determination in Asia and Africa [he excludes 
the most obvious case: Latin America] where it had some 
chance of success and promoted it behind the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains where it had no chance of success at all.” That is, in 
regions where our influence and power might have led to the 
realization of our principles, we ignored them, while we pro 
claimed them with enthusiasm with regard to enemy terrain 
His conclusion is that this is “ironic,” but the facts do not shake 
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the conviction that we are committed to the Wilsonian principle 
of self-determination.** That doctrine holds, even if refuted by 
the historical facts. If only natural scientists were permitted 
such convenient methods, how easy their tasks would be. 

Commentators who keep to the party line have an easy 
task; they need not consider mere facts, always a great conveni- 
ence for writers and political analysts. Thus, Charles Krautham- 
mer asserts that “left isolationism” has become “the ideology 
of the Democratic Party”: “There is no retreat from the grand 
Wilsonian commitment to the spread of American values,” 
namely human rights and democracy, but these “isolationists” 
reject the use of force to achieve our noble objectives. In con- 
trast, “right isolationism” (Irving Kristol, Caspar Weinberger, 
and the Joint Chiefs, etc.) calls for “retreat from Wilsonian 
goals” in favor of defense of interests. He also speaks of “the 
selectivity of the fervor for reforming the world” among “left 
isolationists ,” who have an “obsessive” focus on the Philippines, 
El Salvador, Korea, and Taiwan, but, he would like us to believe, 
would never be heard voicing a criticism of the Soviet Union, 
Cuba, or Libya. The latter allegation might be considered too 
exotic to merit discussion among sane people, but, as noted 
earlier, that would miss the point, which is to eliminate even 
that margin of criticism that might constrain state violence, for 
example, the occasional peep of protest over U.S.-organized 
terror in El Salvador which, if truth be told, is comparable to 
that attributable to Pol Pot at the time when the chorus of 
condemnation was reaching an early peak of intensity in 1977. 
Crucially, it is unnecessary to establish that there is or ever 
was a “grand Wilsonian commitment,” apart from rhetoric; that 
is a given, a premise for respectable discussion. 

To take an example from the field of scholarship, consider 
the study of the “Vietnam trauma” by Paul Kattenburg, one of 
the few early dissenters on Vietnam within the U.S. government 
and now Jacobson Professor of Public Affairs at the University 
of South Carolina.“ Kattenburg is concerned to identify the 
“salient features central to the American traditions and experi- 
ence which have made the United States perform its superpower 
role in what we might term a particularistic way.” He holds that 
“principles and ideals hold a cardinal place in the U.S. national 
ethos and crucially distinguish U.S. performance in the super- 
power role”—a standard view, commonly set forth in the United 
States, Britain, and elsewhere in scholarly work on modern 
history. These principles and ideals, he explains, were “laid 
down by the founding fathers, those pure geniuses of detached 
contemplation,” and “refined by subsequent leading figures of 
thought and action” from John Adams to Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt; such Kim I] Sung-ism 
with regard to the “pure geniuses,” etc., is also far from rare. 
These principles, he continues, were “tested and retested in 
the process of settling the continent [as Indians, blacks, Mex- 
icans, immigrant workers, and others can testify], healing the 
North-South breach, developing the economy from the wilder- 
ness in the spirit of free enterprise, and fighting World Wars I 
and II, not so much for interests as for the survival of the very 
principles by which most Americans were guiding their lives.” 
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It is this unique legacy that explains the way Americans 
act “in the superpower role.” The Americans approached this 
role, “devoid of artifice or deception,” with “the mind set of 
an emancipator”: 


In such a mind set, one need not feel or act superior, or believe 
one is imposing one’s ethos or values on others, since one senses 
naturally that others cannot doubt the emancipator’s righteous cause 
any more than his capacities. In this respect, the American role as 
superpower, particularly in the early postwar years, is very analog- 
ous to the role that can be attributed to a professor, mentor, or 
other type of emancipator. 


Thus, “the professor is obiously capable,” and “he is clearly 
disinterested.” “Moreover, like the American superpower, the 
professor does not contro] the lives or destinies of his students: 
they remain free to come or go,” just like the peasants of South 
Vietnam or the Guazapa mountains in El Salvador. “It will 
help us understand America’s performance and psychology as 
a superpower, and the whys and wherefores of its Indochina 
involvement, if we bear in mind this analogy of the American 
performance in the superpower role with that of the benevolent 
but clearly egocentric professor, dispensing emancipation 
through knowledge of both righteousness and the right way to 
the deprived students of the world.” 

The reader must bear in mind that this is not intended as 
irony or caricature, but is rather presented seriously, is taken 
seriously, and is not untypical of what we find in the literature, 
not at the lunatic fringe, but at the respectable and moderately 
dissident extreme of the mainstream spectrum. 

The standard drivel about Wilsonian principles of self- 
determination— unaffected by Wilson’s behavior, for example 
in Hispaniola, or in succeeding to eliminate consideration of 
U.S. domination in the Americas from the Versailles delibera- 
tions—-by no means stands alone. Kennedy’s Camelot merits 
similar acclaim among the faithful. In a fairly critical study, 
Robert Packenham writes that Kennedy’s policies toward Latin 
America in 1962—63 “utilized principally diplomatic techniques 
to promote liberal democratic rule,” and cites with approval 
Arthur Schlesinger’s comment that the Kennedy approach to 
development, based on designing aid for “take off” into self-sus- 
taining economic growth, was “a very American effort to per- 
suade the developing countries to base their revolutions on 
Locke rather than on Marx.’ In the real world, the Kennedy 
administration succeeded in blocking capitalist democracy in 
Central America and the Caribbean and laying the basis for 
the establishment of a network of National Security States on 
the Nazi model throughout the hemisphere, and the aid program, 
as the facts of aid disbursement make clear, was designed largely 
to “improve the productivity of Central America’s agricultural! 
exporters and at the same time to advance the sales of American 
companies that manufacture pesticides and fertilizer,” which is 
why nutritional levels declined in the course of “economic 
miracles” that—~ quite predictably——benefited U.S. agribusi- 
ness and their local associates .** Locke deserves better treatment 
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than that. But these again are mere facts, not relevant to the 
higher domains of political commentary. 


Open the latest issue of any major journal on U.S. foreign 
policy and one is likely to find something similar. Thus the 
lead article in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, as I write, 
is by James Schlesinger, now at Georgetown University after 
having served as secretary of defense, director of Central Intel- 
ligence, and in other high positions.” He contrasts the U.S. 
and Soviet stance over the years. “The American desire was 
to fulfill the promise of Wilsonian idealism, of the Four Free- 
doms. . . . The themes of realpolitik remain contrary to the 
spirit of American democracy,” while the Soviets, so unlike 
us, are guided by “deep-seated impulses never to flag in the 
quest for marginal advantages.” The United States seeks all 
good things, but “almost inevitably, the Polands and the Af- 
ghanistans lead to confrontation, even if the Angolas and the 
Nicaraguas do not”—and most assuredly, the Guatemalas, 
Chiles, Vietnams, Irans, Lebanons, Dominican Republics, etc., 
do not have the same effect; indeed, the idea would not be 
comprehensible in these circles, given that in each such case 
the United States is acting in defense against internal aggression, 
and with intent so noble that words can barely express it. 

True, one is not often treated to such delicacies as Hun- 
tington’s ode to the Holy State cited earlier, but it is, neverthe- 
less, not too far from the norm. 

The official doctrine as propounded by government 
spokesmen, the U.S. media, and a broad range of scholarship 
is illustrated, for example, in the report of the National Bipar- 
tisan (Kissinger) Commission on Central America: “The inter- 
national purposes of the United States in the late twentieth 
century are cooperation, not hegemony or domination; partner- 
ship, not confrontation; a decent life for all, not exploitation.” 
Similarly, Irving Kristol informs us that the United States 


is not a “have” nation in the sense that it exercises or seeks to 
maintain any kind of “hegemony” over distant areas of the globe. 
Indeed, that very word, “hegemony,” with all its deliberate vague- 
ness and ambiguity, was appropriated by latter-day Marxists in 
order to give American foreign policy an “imperialist” substance 
it is supposed to have but does not. 


Among these “Marxists,” he fails to observe, are such figures 
as Samuel Huntington, who, accurately this time, describes 
the 1945-70 period as one in which “the U.S. was the 
hegemonic power in a system of world order.”* And again, the 
idea that the United States does not exercise or seek any kind 
of “hegemony,” alone among the great powers of history, re- 
quires no evidence and stands as a Truth irrespective of the 
historical facts. 

Similar thoughts are familiar among the culturally col- 
onized elites elsewhere. Thus, according to Michael Howard, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, “For 200 years 
the United States has preserved almost unsullied the original 
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ideals of the Enlightenment: the belief in the God-given rights 
of the individual, the inherent rights of free assembly and free 
speech, the blessings of free enterprise, the perfectibility of 
man, and, above all, the universality of these values.” In this 
nearly ideal society, the influence of elites is “quite limited.” 
The world, however, does not appreciate this magnificence: 
“the United States does not enjoy the place in the world that 
it should have earned through its achievements, its generosity, 
and its goodwill since World War II’’—as illustrated in such 
contemporary paradises as Indochina, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, and Guatemala, to mention a few of the many 
candidates, just as belief in the “God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual” and the universality of this doctrine for 200 years is 
illustrated by a century of literal human slavery and effective 
disenfranchisement of blacks for another century, genocidal 
assaults on the native population, the slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of Filipinos at the turn of the century and millions 
of Indochinese, and a host of other examples.’ 

Such commentary, again, need not be burdened by evi- 
dence; it suffices to assert what people of power and privilege 
would like to believe, including those criticized, e.g., the “left 
isolationists” of Krauthammer’s fancies, who are delighted to 
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hear of their commitment to Wilsonian goals. Presupposed 
throughout, without argument or evidence, is that the United 
States has been committed to such goals as self-determination, 
human rights, democracy, economic development, and so on. 
It is considered unnecessary to demonstrate or even argue for 
these assumptions, in political commentary and much of schol- 
arship, particularly what is intended for a general audience. 
These assumptions have the status of truths of doctrine, and it 
would be as pointless to face them with evidence as it is with 
doctrines of other religious faiths. 

The evidence, in fact, shows with considerable clarity that 
the proclaimed ideals were not the goals of Woodrow Wilson, 
or his predecessors, or any of his successors.*” A more accurate 
account of Wilson’s actual goals is given by the interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine presented to him by his secretary of 
state, Robert Lansing, an argument that Wilson found “un- 
answerable” though he thought it would be“impolitic” to make 
it public: 

In its advocacy of the Monroe Doctrine the United States considers 
its own interests. The integrity of other American nations is an 
incident, not an end. While this may seem based on selfishness 
alone, the author of the Doctrine had no higher or more generous 
motive in its declaration.” 


The category of those who function as “an incident, not an 
end” expanded along with U.S. power in subsequent years. 
How planners perceived the world, when they were not address- 
ing the general public, is illustrated in a perceptive and typically 
acute analysis by George Kennan, one of the most thoughtful 
and humane of those who established the structure of the post- 
war world: 


. we have about 50% of the world’s wealth, but only 6.3% of 
its population. . . . In this situation, we cannot fail to be the object 
of envy and resentment. Our real task in the coming period is to 
devise a pattern of relationships which will permit us to maintain 
this position of disparity without positive detriment to our national 
security. To do so, we will have to dispense with all sentimentality 
and day-dreaming; and our attention will have to be concentrated 
everywhere on our immediate national objectives. We need not 
deceive ourselves that we can afford today the luxury of altruism 
and world-benefaction. .. . We should cease to talk about vague 
and-——for the Far East-— unreal objectives such as human rights, 
the raising of the living standards, and democratization. The day 
is not far off when we are going to have to deal in straight power 
concepts. The less we are then hampered by idealistic slogans, the 
better,“ 


The subsequent historical record shows that Kennan’s pre- 
scriptions proved close to the mark, though a closer analysis 
indicates that he understated the case, and that the United States 
did not simply disregard “human rights, the raising of the living 
standards, and democratization,” but evinced positive hostility 
towards them in much of the world, particularly democratization 
in any meaningful sense, any sense that would permit genuine 
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participation of substantial parts of the population in the forma- 
tion of public policy, since such tendencies would interfere with 
the one form of freedom that really counts: the freedom to rob 
and to exploit. But again, these are only considerations of 
empirical fact, as little relevant to political theology as is the 
fact that the United States attacked South Vietnam. 

Given these lasting and deep-seated features of the intel- 
lectual culture, it is less surprising perhaps—though still, it 
would seem, rather shocking-——that the man who is criticized 
for his extreme devotion to human rights should say that we 
owe Vietnam no debt because “the destruction was mutual,” 
without this evoking even a raised eyebrow. 


The Guardians of the Faith 


The reasons for the rather general and probably quite un- 
conscious subordination of large segments of the educated 
classes to the system of power and domination do not seem 
very difficult to discern. At any given stage, one is exposed to 
little that questions the basic doctrines of the faith: that the 
United States is unique in the contemporary world and in history 
in its devotion to such ideals as freedom and self-determination, 
that it is not an actor in world affairs but rather an “emancipator,” 
responding to the hostile or brutal acts of other powers, but 
apart from that, seeking nothing but justice, human rights, and 
democracy. Intellectual laziness alone tends to induce accep- 
tance of the doctrines that “everyone believes.” There are no 
courses in “intellectual self-defense,” where students are helped 
to find ways to protect themselves from the deluge of received 
opinion. Furthermore, it is convenient to conform: that way 
lies privilege and power, while the rational skeptic faces obloquy 
and marginalization—not death squads or psychiatric prison, 
as elsewhere all too often, but still a degree of unpleasantness, 
and very likely, exclusion from the guilds. The natural tenden- 
cies to conform are thus refined by institutional pressures that 
tend to exclude those who do not toe the line. In the sciences, 
critical thought and reasoned skepticism are values highly to 
be prized. Elsewhere, they are often considered heresies to be 
stamped out; obedience is what yields rewards. The structural 
basis for conformity is obvious enough, given the distribution 
of domestic power. Political power resides essentially in those 
groups that can mobilize the resources to shape affairs of state— 
in our society, primarily an elite of corporations, law firms that 
cater to their interests, financial institutions and the like—and 
the same is true of power in the cultural domains. Those seg- 
ments of the media that can reach a large audience are simply . 
part of the system of concentrated economic-political power, 
and naturally enough, journals that are well funded and influen- 
tial are those that appeal to the tastes and interest of those who 
own and manage the society. Similarly, to qualify as an “expert,” 
as Henry Kissinger explained on the basis of his not inconsid- 
erable experience in these matters, one must know how to serve 
power. The “expert has his constituency,’ Kissinger explained: 
“those who have a vested interest in commonly held opinions: 
elaborating and defining its consensus at a high level has, after 
all, made him an expert.”*? We need only proceed a step further, 
identifying those whose vested interest is operative within the 
social nexus. 
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The result is a system of principles that gives comfort to 
the powerful— though in private, they speak to one another in 
a different and more realistic voice, offering “unanswerable” 
arguments that it would be “impolitic” to make public—and is 
rarely subjected to challenge. There are departures, when seg- 
ments of the normally quiescent population become organized 
in efforts to enter the political arena or influence public policy, 
giving rise to what elite groups call a “crisis of democracy” 
which must be combated so that order can be restored. We 
have recently passed through such a crisis, which led to an 
awakening on the part of much of the population to the realities 
of the world in which they live, and it predictably evoked great 
fear and concern, and a dedicated and committed effort to 







restore obedience. This is the source of the reactionary jingois 
that has misappropriated the term “conservatism” in r 
years, and of the general support for its major goals - 
part of the mainstream of conternporary liberalism, now 
a “neo” affixed. The purpose is to extirpate heresy ay 
restore domestic and international order for the benefit of the 
privileged and powerful. That the mainstream intelligentsia 
associate themselves with these tendencies whi proclaiming 


















their independence and integrity and adversarial stance vis à 
vis established power should hardly come as a surprise to people 
familiar with modern history and capable of reasoned and c 
ical thought. 






The Invasion of Grenada 


I didn’t want a monument, 

not even one as sober as that 

vast black wall of broken lives. 

I didn’t want a postage stamp. 

I didn’t want a road beside the Delaware 
River with a sign proclaiming: 

“Vietnam Veterans Memorial Highway.” 


What I wanted was a simple recognition 
of the limits of our power as a nation 

to inflict our will on others. 

What I wanted was an understanding 
that the world is neither black-and-white 


nor ours. 


What I wanted 


was an end to monuments. 


W.D. Ehrhart 


Reprinted from W.D. Ehrhart, To Those Who Have Gone Home Tired 
(New York: Thunder's Mouth Press, 1984). 
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An Interview with Daniel Elisberg: 
U.S. Foreign Policy in Vietnam and Now 


Since this interview took place in December 1987, Daniel Elisberg has kindly provided 
an afterword written in July 1989 to touch on some of the developments since then. We 
feel the basic points made in the interview are as valid today as they were two years ago. 


by David Sheff* 


David Sheff: In 1971 you sent shock waves through the United 
States when you leaked the top-secret Pentagon Papers, the 
7,000-page history of U.S. military policy in Vietnam, For 
doing this, you faced, if convicted, a possible 115 years in 
prison. What was in those papers that was so important you 
were willing to give up your freedom? What lessons have we 
learned from the Pentagon Papers that apply today? 

Daniel Ellsberg: The lessons are very up-to-date, because we 
are still pursuing the same sort of war—this time in Central 
America—with the same governmental deception and illegality 
that the Pentagon Papers revealed about the war in Indochina. 
Then, as now, there was a war going on against poor people 
in a distant country, which our government presented to us as 
a civil war. I was a slow learner. Before I could recognize what 
the situation really was, I had to be a marine for three years, 
go to Vietnam for the State Department, and read the whole 
7,000-page history of our involvement. In Vietnam there was 
a war inside a country in which one side, not the other, was 
entirely paid, recruited, equipped, trained, and directed by 
foreigners. Jt was not a civil war. That was the real secret of 
the Pentagon Papers. We Americans were not just on the wrong 
side in Vietnam; we were the wrong side. And the United States 
is the wrong side again today——in Central America. 

S: Oliver North served as a marine in Vietnam just after you 
were there. Apparently he didn’t draw the same conclusions 





*This interview is a reprint of the interview “Daniel Ellsberg” by 
David Sheff that appeared in Rolling Stone no. 512 (10 December 
1987), pp. 221-24. It is © 1987 by Straight Arrow Publishers, Inc., 
all rights reserved, and is reprinted by BCAS with permission. The 
interview reprinted here is the same as it was in Rolling Stone except 
for the deletion of one sentence and some minor changes in wording 
and style, plus a new title, graphics, and afterword by Daniel Ellsberg. 
We are very grateful to Daniel Ellsberg, David Sheff, and Rolling 
Stone for sharing this material with us.—ED. 
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The Editors 


you did. How do you account for the differences between your 
perceptions and his? 

E: I was a dozen years older when I was there, much senior 
in rank and Pentagon experience. Without that different vantage 
point, plus my reading the Pentagon Papers, I’m not sure our 
paths would have diverged as much as they did. We didn’t start 
all that far apart. I was a very gung-ho marine infantry officer 
in the late fifties. In 1956, I believe I was the only first heutenant 
in the Second Marine Division to be given a rifle company to 
command, and I extended my tour to stay with my battalion 
when it headed toward war in the Middle East during the Suez 
Canal crisis. My psychology wasn’t that different from North’s 
as late as the midsixties. But I do seem to have learned different 
lessons in the last twenty years. 

S: Such as? 

E: That my obligations as a citizen do not begin and end with 
loyalty to the president. Patriotism cannot be defined purely 
by obedience to the commander in chief—-especially when he 
is acting immorally or illegally. That’s what Ollie has not picked _ 
up on. He deplores terrorists, yet he hasn’t noticed that he is 
a terrorist. Terrorism is as bad as he thinks it is, and he should 
stop doing it. 

S: How have things changed since you released the Pentagon 
Papers? 

E: In some ways, not that much. I was recently looking through 
some old notes of mine, and I found a quote I'd copied from 
the New York Times, just after a landslide victory for the incum- 
bent president. The writer commented, “The American people 
want a new president who will elevate racism and selfishness 
to the level of respectability and patriotism.” Sound familiar? 
It was written about Richard Nixon in August 1973. There are 
many uncanny parallels between then and now. What was the 
landslide election of 1972 followed by? Watergate. And the 
landslide election of 1984 has been followed by Irangate. The 
similarities between those two events are much more fundamen- 
tal than almost anyone has noted, apparently because Watergate 
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was never understood in the same terms that Irangate is under- 
stood. 

S: How are lrangate and Watergate alike, other than the basic 
issue of misconduct by the president and members of his admin- 
istration? 

E: Both of them stemmed from secret presidential pursuits of 
unpopular, essentially imperial wars. Watergate was seen as 
involving exclusively domestic politics and domestic crimes, 
but that was an illusion. As [H.R.] Haldeman said, “Without 
the Vietnam War there would have been no Watergate.” The 
thing that almost nobody realized or remembers was that Nixon 
had been trying to keep secret his plan for a huge escalation 
of the Vietnam War. Nixon was making threats that involved 
the possible use of nuclear weapons. 

S: At a time when he was telling the American people he was 
getting out of Vietnam? 

E: Exactly. And when he felt threatened by exposure, he took 


á illegal actions to cover up all that was going on. 


| 
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S: Including the break-in at your psychiatrist's office? 

E: Yes. He sent those burglars to my psychoanalyst’s office 
because I was a threat to his ability to carry out his secret plans. 
S: How? 

E: He thought I knew all about his plans, and he wanted to 
shut me up. To do that, he hired people to get information on 
me, to blackmail me into silence. They took criminal actions 
against me, and that, in turn, had to be covered up by bribery. 

S: Your psychotherapy was probably the most famous since 
Freud treated Anna O. 

E: Well, I got a lot for my money. The treatment cost me all 
my savings, but considering what it did to Nixon, it was a 
bargain [laughs]. Anyway, look at the similarities now with 
this president. This time, there has been secret American involv- 
ment not just in one war but two. One, in the Persian Gulf, 
has been a war in which we’ ve actually been helping both sides, 
Iraq and Iran. And using the proceeds from helping Iran—the 
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side we are not willing to admit we have been helping—to aid 
the contras. In fact, we have been selling weapons to terrorists 
in order to finance our support of other terrorists in this hemis 
phere. Here again, in Nicaragua, we have another war in which 
our involvement had to be kept secret from the American public 
in this case because Congress had legally forbidden it. Again. 
members of the administration kept secret their policies, pre 
cisely because they knew they would be rejected by the public 
as criminal, as terrorist, as murderous, and as unacceptably 
reckless. To their credit and good judgment, the American 
people do not want to be aggressors. They do not want to be 
terrorists. 

S: You're saying essentially that Nicaragua is a repeat of Viet 


nam. Have we learned nothing in the last two decades from 
our Vietnam experience? 
E: The pattern of government deception that existed in ou: 


country in 1967 should not have been expected to go away with 
one set of revelations, one scandal, one corrupt presidency. It’s 
a pattern that is neither exclusively Republican nor Democrat 
Its been very much a part of our national life for twenty-five 
years. The problem stems basically from the contradiction, the 
enormous tension, between the impulse to intervene in Third 
World countries and the impulse to keep the spirit of this country 
as a democracy. The two are incompatible. We learned a lot 
about that in Vietnam. It was my hope that we would learn 
those lessons from my releasing the Pentagon Papers to the 
American public. 

S: But it appears as though we didn't. 

E: Well, the resistance to these lessons is very powerful. We 
will have to keep relearning them all the time. which is what 
we are in the process of doing right now. We would learn very 
little from Irangate if we thought it was just the result of the 
peculiarities of Ronald Reagan, our absentee president. It’s 
bigger than that. These are essentially the same kinds of lies. 
secrets, and covert activities that were going on under Nixon 


However, for all the terrible things this country has done, 
we have managed to avoid some worse horrors. They have not 
been avoided by our presidents and their subordinates’ respect 
for democracy and international law, which hardly exists. We 
were saved by the strength of the democratic process outside 
the executive branch and by values held by the people, which 
have consistently been very different from those of the elite 
who run the country. 

S: Are you saying that the public’s sense of morality is supertor 
to that of their elected leaders? 

E: There is a kind of common sense at work among the Ameri- 
can people, as well as higher moral values. Both were at work, 
for instance, in the American people’s not wanting to go to war 
in Nicaragua. The people know that a lot of Nicaraguans would 
die and that a lot of Americans would die—and they know that 
their leaders are not taking either of these sufficiently into 
account. 

We were closer to actually invading North Vietnam than 
the American public ever came to realize. The Tet Offensive 
almost triggered our invasion of North Vietnam, but people 
outside the government said no to the troop buildup that was 
required. [General William] Westmoreland absolutely wanted 
to invade North Vietnam. Many of the lies that came out then, 
both before and after Tet, were designed to get public support 
to get enough men to invade the North. I was very concerned, 
because it was more than a mere marginal extension of the war. 
S: How did you know that? 

E: From my studies and experience of the war, I knew that 
Westmoreland was enormously underestimating the opposition 
in the North. I knew he would be confronting the unified resis- 
tance of the entire population. And a unified, armed population 
is exactly what we'd be running into if we ever sent the marines 
to invade Nicaragua. Itd be the kind of war where nearly 
everyone in the country would oppose us. There are differences, 
of course, between Nicaragua and North Vietnam. But that 
doesn’t mean we wouldn’t lose a large number of men going 
in, or that we wouldn’t end up fighting a guerrilla war forever. 
Still, all it takes is somebody in power who is willing to pay 
a significantly high price in other people's lives. 

S: Do you believe the Reagan administration actually has plans 
to invade Nicaragua? 

E: I believe that we have been very close to invading Nicaragua 
for years and were especially close in the fall of 1986. I have 
been convinced of this by Admiral Gene La Rocque of the 
Center for Defense Information and by David MacMichael, the 
former CIA analyst who revealed publicly the falsity of official 
claims of evidence that the Sandinistas had been supplying the 
El Salvador rebels since 1981. 

Is there really anyone in this country who believes or has 
ever believed that the contras could achieve President Reagan's 
purposes by themselves? Even Reagan himself doesn’t-——al- 
though one does get a sense that Reagan is able to believe 
things that are beyond other people’s powers. Even the CIA 
realizes that the critical attitude many Americans take toward 
the Sandinistas does not translate at all into support for the 
contras or acceptance of an invasion by the gringos. Most 
people in the Pentagon and CIA are well aware that we would 
be fighting the whole population of Nicaragua if we were to 
invade. Regardless, I’m told by Admiral La Rocque that there 
are people in the Pentagon who are ready to do it again, who 
have forgotten Vietnam, who feel it is their turn to earn their 
promotions and improve their fitness reports with combat duty. 
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And invasion remains the only way to achieve Reagan’s goal 
of toppling the Sandinistas. 

S: So what has stopped them from carrying out an invasion ? 

E: Earlier, the prospect of resistance from those Americans 
who learned the lessons of Vietnam-——the lessons that Reagan 
and North failed to learn. Now Irangate. While the strong 
resistance of the American public would have made it difficult, 
I think the consequence of [Reagan’s] landslide election was 
going eventually to be an invasion of Nicaragua. Irangate 1$ 
what derailed that. I was afraid last winter that Irangate might 
press Reagan so hard towards impeachment that he would be 
actually tempted to carry out an invasion anyway—to distract 
people. But it didn’t press him that hard. I’m learning how 
naive I am after twenty years of this. I actually thought the 
evidence discovered by the Christic Institute would have to 
come out in the hearings and would bring down the administra- 
tion. 


A TAIN LTE a ETT NE OE 


Members of the administration kept secret their 
policies, precisely because they knew they would 
be rejected by the public as criminal, as terrorist, 
as murderous, and as unacceptably reckless. To 
their credit and good judgment, the American 
people do not want to be aggressors. They do not 
want to be terrorists. 


AATEC AR ES EO 


S: The Christic Institute, a public-interest law firm, filed a 
lawsuit against twenty-nine individuals who are allegedly con- 
nected with the CIA. What is the essence of the charges? 

E: The one I thought would put most pressure on the admin- 
istration concerned the heavy drug activities of the contras and 
the possible connection of those activities to the CIA. It’s also 
laid out in the book The Iran-Contra Connection, by Jonathan 
Marshall, Peter Dale Scott, and Jane Hunter, which I read in 
manuscript last fall. According to my friend Peter Scott, it is 
not a coincidence that we had a heroin epidemic in this country 
when we were fighting a covert war in Southeast Asia. Just as. 
it’s no coincidence that we have a cocaine epidemic now when 
we are fighting a covert war in Central America. 

Anyway, the suit charges twenty-nine individuals, many 
of whom have turned up in Irangate, with involvement in an 
attempt to assassinate renegade contra leader Edén Pastora in 
1984 by a bomb that injured Pastora and killed a number of 
journalists. The essence of the suit is that some of the very 
same individuals involved in Irangate have been doing the same 
jobs—organizing counterrevolutionary terrorism, using drug 
runners as agents and funders—through every administration, 
Democratic and Republican, for about twenty-five years. 

S: As CIA agents? 

E: Some, yes. According to Scott and Marshall and Daniel 
Sheehan, chief counsel of the Christic Institute, many of the 
same individuals who have been involved in the CIA's logistic 
support network for the contras have spent much of their careers 
organizing assassinations and terrorism in the Caribbean, 
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in the Nuclear Era, and he has been awarded the Tom Paine Award 
and the Gandhi Peace Award. Since his first arrest in 1971 for releas- 
ing the Pentagon Papers, Ellsberg has been arrested about four dozen 
times for acts of civil disobedience connected to nonviolent protests. 


Southeast Asia, Iran under the shah, or Nicaragua under [former 
Nicaraguan president Anastazio] Somoza and since his depar- 
ture. 

S: Ifs amazing that more people aren't aware of this. 

E: On the one hand, Nancy Reagan is waging war on drugs. 
On the other, according to these sources, the U.S. government 
is organizing an operation responsible for a huge percentage 
of all the drugs coming in from Central America. Yet some of 
those men were actually on television in front of the congres- 
‚sional committees and scarcely questioned about these past 
activities at all. 

S: Why do you think the hearings let these people off so easy? 

E: First, look at the membership of the committees. Two-thirds 
supported the contras, even while the majority of Congress 
supported the Boland amendment prohibiting support. In other 
words, they didn’t even represent the majority in Congress, let 
alone the much larger majority of the public that opposes any 
aid to the contras. It was truly bizarre when these congressmen 
said to some of these witnesses, “I want you to know I’m on 
your side,” before sheepishly asking questions. Next, there was 
a tide of sympathy going for North, and the committee members 
didn’t want to fight that or the still-popular president. 

S: But the panel members who did not support the contras 
didn’t raise these bigger issues either. Why? 

E: As Mary McGrory put it, you could see a yellow streak 
when it came to the possibility of being redbaited. They were 
extremely anxious not to appear sympathetic toward the San- 
dinistas. Either you were on Oliver North’s side, or you were 
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on the other side, the communists’. Also, since secret CIA 
connections with terrorists and drug runners have gone on in 
both Republican and Democratic administrations for so long, 
they would be convicting their own party leaders if they really 
opened the lid. 

S: If congressional hearings aren't the answer, what is? Does 
public protest really work? 

E: It worked on me. More to the point, we know from Nixon’s 
memoirs that it worked on him. In Vietnam, Nixon’s plan to 
escalate the war was aborted, thanks largely to the antiwar 
resistance and eventually Watergate. One of Kissinger’s assis- 
tants told me he saw a folder with the actual target being 
considered for a nuclear attack in North Vietnam. In Nixon’s 
book he refers at length to his secret “November ultimatum” 
to the North Vietnamese: withdraw from South Vietnam, or 
we'll bomb you—carpet bombing, invasion, mining the har- 
bors, maybe nuclear weapons. But Nixon didn’t know who he 
was dealing with among his own people. After he made those 
threats in 1969, 2 million Americans—who, as it happened, 
knew nothing about his ultimatum—demonstrated against the 
war in cities all over the country. Then over 200,000 people 
marched in Washington and 250,000 in San Francisco. Nixon 
realized at that point he could not burn down Vietnam. He 
could not use nuclear weapons. 


The pattern of government deception that existed 
in our country in 1967 should not have been ex- 
pected to go away with one set of revelations, one 
scandal, one corrupt presidency. It’s a pattern that 
is neither exclusively Republican nor Democrat. 
It’s been very much a part of our national life for 
twenty-five years. 


S: How have you remained active since the release of the Pen- 
tagon Papers? 

E: I’ve been writing, lecturing, and demonstrating. I’ve been 
lobbying to cut off aid to the contras and to require the admin- 
istration to stop making war on Nicaragua. I’ve also been part 
of the Pledge of Resistance campaign. Since September Ist our 
group has staged a vigil on the railroad tracks at Concord Nava! 
Weapons Station, in California, peacefully blocking trains car- 
rying munitions, some of them bound for El Salvador and the 
contras. 

S: That's where a member of the group, Vietnam veteran Brian 
Willson, lost both legs when he was run over by a train. 

E: That was on the first day of a planned forty-day vigil and 
fast on the tracks. The next morning my wife, Patricia, and | 
were among those sitting on the tracks, at the spot where Brian’s 
dried blood was still vivid. 

S: Do you feel that a sacrifice such as Willson's makes a dif- 
ference? 

E: When Nixon issued his November ultimatum, he said, “The 
train has just left the station and is now headed down the track.” 
What he meant was, when a U.S. president sets this country 


on a policy, no matter how illegal, how aggressive, how secret 
from the American public, anybody who gets in the way of 
that policy is asking to get run over. He had the same state of 
mind as the people working at the Concord weapons station 
when they aimed and launched the train at Brian Willson. But 
Nixon's secret train was blocked. There were too many people 
on the tracks. 

My daughter Mary met Brian Willson in Nicaragua, where 
she has lived for seven years doing public-health work. She is 
now married to a Nicaraguan agrarian-reform official, and I 
have a two-year-old Nicaraguan grandson. I’m grateful to 
Willson, not only as a citizen but also as a father and a grand- 
father. He may have helped save the life of my daughter, who 
is targeted by the contra terrorists my taxes now help support 
because she is a health worker. 

S: So your family is all in this together. 

E: A few years ago—while my wife, Patricia, and I were both 
in jail, along with 1,300 other people, for blockading the Liver- 
more nuclear-weapons facility——our son Michael Gabriel, who 
was six, took part in a vigil that surrounded Livermore. He 
carried a sign he had made himself. It said, NO MX— FREE 
MOMMY AND DADDY. 

S: Yet, as you have said, twenty years ago you were a carbon 
copy of Oliver North. You were an agent for the president's 
war, What caused your about-face? 

E: That’s very complicated. It was a slow process. But a couple 
of scenes come to mind from one day in the war that affected 
me greatly. When I was in Vietnam working for the State 
Department, I was walking “point” one time on a platoon patrol 
in the Mekong Delta, south of Saigon. When an infantry platoon 
is patrolling in a combat zone, the point, an advance party of 
three or four men, moves ahead of it. The point travels fifty 
to a hundred yards in front to scout out enemy presence and 
draw fire if there’s an ambush. I was walking through tall, thick 
rice, rice water up to my knees, and suddenly heard firing just 
to our rear, not coming at us but at the troops who were following 
us. We got down, turned around, and saw what looked like boys 
wearing ragged black shorts and black jerseys. Backs to us, 
they were standing in the thick rice we had just moved through, 
firing AK47s at the troops behind us. They had let us move 
past them——we must have walked within a few feet without 
seeing them-—so they could fire on the main body of troops 
following. You could easily go through a combat zone, being 
fired at from tree lines and jungle, and never actually see a live 
enemy. 

It was eerie to see Viet Cong up that close. We couldn’t 
shoot at them, because we would have been firing into our own 
troops, who, meanwhile, were busy firing in our direction. I 
kept my head down, but I watched them till they disappeared 
after a minute and a half or so into the tall rice and got away. 
Exactly the same thing happened a couple of hours later. I was 
very, very impressed by their tactics. Ollie North would have 
been impressed. Both times the thought that came into my mind 
was very much like the line that kept recurring, later, in Butch 
Cassidy: “Who are these guys?” They knew the terrain, every 
piece of cover and obstacle. We didn't. That was because they 
were fighting in their home neighborhood, their front yards. 

Now, at that point, I could have asked myself, “Why am 
I over here to be fired at in their front yard? Doesn’t that need 
some justification?” But in fact, I didn’t face that squarely until 
I had left Vietnam. Still, I did get an insight later that same 
afternoon on what was going on inside “those guys”— and it 
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threw a disturbing light on who we were. At the end of the 
day, our home base in sight, we got fired at again. Once again 
they were home boys fighting in their own farmlands, irregulars 
firing from tree lines at uniformed troops lumbering along in 
heavy gear far from home. I turned to the radio man lying next 
to me in the paddy while artillery was coming down and asked, 
“Have you ever felt like we were the British redcoats over 
here?” And he said, “Man, I’ve been thinking that all day.” 

That day came back to me several years later, in 1971, 
when I took my children to see the original battlefields of the 
American Revolution. It was May, a few weeks after I had been 
tear-gassed, Maced, and beaten in the streets of Washington,* 
a few weeks before the New York Times started publishing the 
Pentagon Papers. Both kids had helped me copy the docu- 
ments—-my son Robert, who was thirteen at the time, working 
the Xerox machine, and my daughter, Mary, who was ten, 
cutting TOP SECRET off the tops and bottoms of the pages 
with scissors. 

But now the Papers were about to come out in the press, 
and I took the children out to Concord and Lexington, the 
starting point for the very first war of independence. There’s a 
bronze sign near the bridge at Concord that marks the grave 
of the British soldiers. I took a picture of the inscription on 
the plaque. It said, THEY CAME THREE THOUSAND 
MILES AND DIED TO KEEP THE PAST UPON ITS 
THRONE. Two hundred years later it’s up to Americans to 
bring this country home again. If we succeed, there won't 
someday be a plaque in Nicaragua like the one in Concord, no 
plaque for American soldiers who came three thousand miles 
and died. 


Afterword 


A few days before Brian Willson began his fast on the 
tracks at Concord Naval Weapons Station on 1 September 1987, 
he wrote a letter to the base commander explaining why he 
was protesting the shipment of arms: “One truth seems clear: 
Once the train carrying the munitions moves past our human 
blockade, if it does, other human beings in other parts of the 
world will be killed and maimed. We are not worth more. They 
are not worth less.” 

Since then my Nicaraguan grandson, Julio Daniel, has had 
his fourth birthday, and has been joined this spring by a little 
sister, Anna Carolina. Their lives, and their mother’s, are worth 
more to me than my own; and I continue to be thankful to all 
the North Americans who have acted courageously and effec- 
tively to avert the invasion of Nicaragua by our own country. 

The nonviolent resistance campaign Willson was taking 
part in was, and is, called Nuremberg Actions. The name is 
meant to remind Americans of the Nuremberg Principle: the 
responsibility of individuals to refuse to participate in—-and as 
Willson and others interpret it, the responsibility to obstruct— 
illegal programs of their own state such as terrorism and aggres- 
sion. That principle is part of our laws. But it has not been 
widely honored in the United States since this interview first 
appeared. 





*See p. 131 of this issue for a photo of Daniel Ellsberg at the May 
Day demonstration in Washington, D.C. in 1971. 
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Despite convincing evidence that the logistical support 
system for the contras was organized—in violation of the Bo- 
land Amendment—in Vice President George Bush’s office, by 
his ex-CIA assistant Donald Gregg, Bush still maintains that 
he was unaware that people all around him were breaking the 
laws he had sworn to execute. Yet Bush is now president, having 
campaigned largely on a promise to take the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag more seriously than he had taken his oath to uphold 
and protect the Constitution. 

Meanwhile, flouting regional agreements and World Court 
rulings on international law, Congress continues to fund 
the contras, who persist in acts of terrorism, though on a reduced 
scale. Likewise, by act of Congress, taxpayers finance and arm 
state terror in El Salvador, now openly ruled by the party of 
_athe death squads. 

Oliver North, convicted of deceiving Congress, has es- 
caped a jail sentence, on the peculiar judgment that prison 
would not correct his misunderstanding of our constitutional 
system. Instead he has been sentenced to 1,200 hours of com- 
munity service in a drug-abuse program, where it is reportedly 
hoped he will serve as a “role model” to youth——perhaps in a 
ghetto supplied with drugs by the logistical network he and 
Gregg set up. (And Bush has named Gregg ambassador to 
_ South Korea.) As another federal judge put it, while sentencing 
North’s associate, the contra fundraiser Spitz Channell, to pro- 
bation and a $50 court fee, it was difficult to decide on a 
sentence “when crimes have been committed by those who are 
so firmly dedicated to the interest of this country as they see it.” 

In the same two weeks, a navy admiral overruled the 
recommendation of a lower-ranking investigating officer that 
the train crew that ran over Brian Willson should be suspended, 
even though with a clear view of Willson on the tracks hundreds 
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of yards ahead and with time to stop, they had instead speeded 
up the train to several times the legal limit. The admiral reled 
against any punishment or reprimand on the ground that the 
crew had no reason to suppose that someone would stay seated 
in the path of an oncoming train. 

Nevertheless, the trains no longer run on time at the Con- 
cord Naval Weapons Station. The crews have learned a reason 
not to speed through anymore when there are people on the 
track; and there have been people on the track every day since 
1 September 1987. Every train attempting to move munitions 
on the base since then has had to wait while police moved and 
arrested Americans attempting to obstruct. with their bodies. 
crimes in Central America financed with their taxes 

The trains do get through, as the trains car rying ¢ troops 
and arms for Vietnam moved past human blockades in Oakland 
in the sixties. But there has been a learning effect, from protesi 
campaigns like Nuremberg Actions and the Pledge of Resis 
tance, and still more from the experience of Vietnam, when 
many millions of white North Americans learned the unwilline- 
ness of people of a different color under a different fl 
out of the way of an oncoming juggernaut. to 
their own country in the path of invading U.S. 
bombers. 

The difference between Concord in 1989 and Oakland in 
i967 is that the trains being obstructed now are not, yet, troop 
trains. They don’t have U.S. combat units in them, carr 
the flag to Nicaragua or El Salvador or the Philippines. That 
is in large part because officials aia Si l la ever t do, there 
will be more people on 3 stop the 
Vietnam War. 
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The Vietnam Antiwar Movement in Perspective 


by George R. Vickers 


In early 1965 President Johnson ordered U.S. military 
forces to begin combat operations in South Vietnam, and by 
April of that year about 25,000 U.S. troops were stationed in 
that country. On 17 April 1965, more than 20,000 Americans 
demonstrated in Washington, D.C. to protest the U.S. interven- 
tion. It was a pattern that would be repeated for the duration 
of U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War: escalation in the size 
and intensity of U.S. intervention was met by escalation in the 
size and intensity of opposition to the war here at home. 

Twenty years later new debates over America’s role in the 
world and the possibility of U.S. direct intervention in regional 
conflicts have led to a reexamination of the American experience 
in Vietnam, including the role of domestic opposition to that 
war.' All too frequently, however, discussion of the antiwar 
movement centers on a caricature that abstracts one small mo- 
ment in time and a tiny sector of the opposition. Broadcast 
media need dramatic imagery, and the images of small bands 
of youths carrying Viet Cong flags battling with police, or a 
few revolutionaries going underground to wage war against 
“Amerika,” are far more dramatic than middle-aged white men 
in business suits signing petitions. 

In promoting an image of the antiwar movement as a band 
of violent Hanoi supporters, those who supported U.S. interven- 
tion at the time or who have since come to believe that the war 
was justified make three main types of assertions about the 
significance and impact of the movement: 


1. Some argue that the movement was a critical factor in 





1. The United States military, in particular, has undertaken a major 
effort to understand the lessons of Vietnam and their implications for 
future wars. Some of the best products of this reexamination of the 
Vietnam War are: Harry G. Summers, Jr., On Strategy: A Critical 
Analysis of the Vietnam War (Novato, CA: Presidio Press, 1982); 
General Bruce Palmer, Jr., The 25-Year War: America’s Military Role 
in Vietnam (Lexington, KY: University Press of Kentucky, 1984); Lt. 
General Phillip B. Davidson, USA (Ret.), Vietnam at War: The History, 
1946-1975 (Novato, CA: Presidio Press, 1988). 
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preventing the U.S. from achieving victory over commu- 
nist forces in Vietnam, saying, for example, that “Ameri- 
can public opinion indeed turned out to be a crucial 
‘domino’; it influenced military morale in the field, the 
long drawn-out negotiations in Paris, the settlement of 
1973, and the cuts in aid to South Vietnam in 1974, a 
prelude to final abandonment in 1975,7 

2. A second accusation is the charge that the antiwar move- 
ment was manipulated by North Vietnamese officials 
who “provided tactical advice and helped coordinate 
worldwide antiwar demonstrations.’ Some go so far as 
to claim that antiwar activists were conscious, willing 
agents of an enemy state and “agreed to collaborate with 
their war effort by providing propaganda advice and or- 
chestrating a campaign to demoralize American troops 
in the field and to create disorder and disruption back 
home. .. 

3. Another prevalent argument is the claim that the fall of 
Cambodia and Laos, and the crimes and abuses commit- 
ted by communist regimes in Southeast Asia after the 
U.S. defeat, prove that the “domino theory” was correct 
and that administration justifications for U.S. interven- 
tion have been retroactively confirmed. “New Left ortho- ` 
doxy had scorned the idea that the war was at least partly 
about Soviet expansion, but soon after the American 
pullout, the Soviets were in Da Nang and Cam Ranh 
Bay. . . . Far from being liberated, South Vietnam was 
occupied by its former ‘ally’ in the North. Large numbers 
of ‘indigenous’ revolutionaries of the NLF whom we had 
supported were in ‘political reeducation’ camps set up 
by Hanoi or taking their chances on the open seas. . 
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2. Guenter Lewy, America in Vietnam (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978), p. 436. 

3. Ibid., p. 436. 

4. Peter Collier and David Horowitz, “Anothe: “Low Dishonest Dec- 
ade’ on the Left,” Commentary, January 1987, p. 17. 


In Cambodia two million peasants were dead, slaughtered 
by the Communist Khmer Rouge, proteges of Hanoi and 
beneficiaries of the New Left’s ‘solidarity’. It was a daunt- 
ing lesson: more people had been killed in three years of 
a Communist peace than in thirteen years of American 
war.” 


These are significant allegations, and they raise essential 
questions about the efficacy, motivations, and justifications of 
the antiwar movement. Assessing the accuracy of such charges, 
however, requires us to penetrate beneath the media portrait to 
recover something of the actual origins and history of the move- 
ment. 


Building a Structure 


Describing the origins of the southern civil rights move- 
ment in the fifties and early sixties, Aldon Morris emphasized 
the extent to which “pre-existing institutions, leaders and or- 
ganizations were critically involved in all phases of the move- 
ment and were especially important in the beginning stages, 
when the action was planned and resources mobilized.”* The 
early spread and growth of the antiwar movement also utilized 
preexisting institutions and organizations—including the civil 
rights movement and the network of national support built up 
to assist the civil rights organizations. These preexisting organi- 
zations included adult political and issue-oriented organizations 
such as the Committee for a SANE Nuclear Policy, Turn Toward 
Peace, and the Americans for Democratic Action; pacifist and 
religiously motivated social-action organizations like the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, Committee for Nonviolent Ac- 
tion, Fellowship of Reconciliation, etc.; Old Left organizations 
that ranged from communist to Trotskyist to socialist to social 
democratic; and a younger social-action-oriented constituency 
centered around the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
Student Peace Union (SPU), National Student Association 
(NSA), and Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC).’ 

There was considerable overlap in membership and issue 
focus among these organizations, but they also provided entree 
into several fairly distinct broader constituencies as the antiwar 
movement began to articulate a comprehensive critique of U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. The development of that critique went public 
in March 1965 with the first teach-in at the University of Michi- 
gan. That event inaugurated a tactic whereby scholars and intel- 
lectuals challenged the administration’s facts and assumptions. 
Although the administration’s justifications for U.S. interven- 
tion frequently shifted, in the early years there were five prin- 
cipal arguments’: 


1. The United States was legally obligated to fight; 
2. The United States was responding to an emergency plea 
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5. Ibid., p. 19. 

6. Aldon Morris, The Origins of the Civil Rights Movement: Black 
Communities Organizing for Change (New York: The Free Press, 
1984), pp. 277-78. 

7. A good historical account of the chronology of events and role 
played by different organizations and individuals is Nancy Zaroulis 
and Gerald Sullivan, Who Spoke Up?: American Protest Against the 
War in Vietnam 1963—1975 (New York: Doubleday, 1984). 
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“Hi, every body! Look who's herel” “Y 


from the Vietnamese people; 

3. The global reputation or “credibility” o 
was at stake; 

4. The United States was resisting an invasion because the 
National Liberation Front was a creature of North Viet- 
nam, and North Vietnamese troops were fi ghimg in South 
Vietnam; 

5. If the United States failed to contain communist expar- 
sion in Vietnam, it would have to contain it elsewhere 
closer to home, and a communist victory would lead to 
a “domino effect” throughout Southeast Asia. 


T, Fe eee 
i the United States 


In later years the administration added a new argument. 
saying that abandoning the struggle would lead to a “bloodbath” 
of North Vietnamese reprisals against South Vietnamese. 

The antiwar movement challenged each of these arguments 
on empirical and logical grounds. Challenging the factual claims 
in administration arguments, the movement critique also con- 
structed a sophisticated counterargument.” Thus, while denying 
that the NLF was solely an instrument of North Vietnam, tre 
movement argued that the revolution in the Soutn had popular 
support independent of northern influence: “Concede that Hane 

. intrigued to create and retain control over ine NLE... 
But much more important than questions about the burcaucratic 
origins of the NLF is the question, Why did it grow? . . . How 


could it be that this illegitimate invasion from without was 
experienced by so many South Vietnamese as an entirely legiti- 
mate revolution from within?” Moreover, argued movement 
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Hopkins University Press, 1986). 


9. One of the most comprehensive and widely read crit iques of U. 





policy by the antiwar movement in those years was Cari © 
Richard Shaull, Containment and Change (New York: The 
Co., 1967). 


10. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
*This cartoon is by Douglas M. Marlette of The Charlone Observer 
and is reprinted with the permission of the artist. 





Siar cies 


analysts, the South Vietnamese government was no less a cre- 
ation of the United States than the NLF might be a creation of 
Hanoi. i 

To the charge that North Vietnamese troops were fighting 
in South Vietnam, the movement responded that even U.S. 
documents showed that the U.S. intervention preceded signifi- 
cant North Vietnamese infiltration, and in any case the U.S. 
claim that North and South Vietnam were separate countries 
was contrary to fact and international agreements such as the 
Geneva Accords.” 


a 


The antiwar movement mobilized opposition to the 
U.S. intervention in Vietnam, and in doing so 
became—itself—a factor affecting policy consid- 
erations concerning the war. The domestic social 
turmoil and political consequences of specific pol- 
icy options (e.g., the invasion of Cambodia) were 
a part of the equation policy makers had to solve 
before deciding on a course of action. 
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The articulation of a critique of U.S. policy went hand in 
hand with efforts to organize and mobilize the constituencies 
represented in the network of preexisting institutions and organi- 
zations. The first national antiwar demonstration in April 1965 
drew about 20,000 demonstrators, and was sponsored by Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society. Since the neoconservative crit- 
ics of the antiwar movement often accuse SDS of denying the 
communist character of the Viet Cong and of romantic glorifi- 
cation of the North Vietnamese, it is worth noting that the 
major speech at the demonstration by Paul Potter, the president 
of SDS at the time, argued that “We must accept the conse- 
quences that calling for an end of the War in Vietnam is in fact 
allowing for the likelihood that a Vietnam without war will be 
a self-styled Communist Vietnam. . . . I would rather see Viet- 
nam Communist than see it under continuous subjugation of 
the ruin that American domination has brought.” The other 
speakers at the march were Senator Ernest Gruening, historian 
Staughton Lynd, LF. Stone, and Robert Moses (the SNCC 
worker who directed the Mississippi Summer Project in 1964). 
The major thrust of the march was a petition to Congress to 
act to stop the war. 

In November of that year, SANE organized another march 
in Washington that was even more mainstream, featuring 
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IL See, for example, The Viet-Nam Reader, eds. Marcus G. Raskin 
and Bernard P. Fall (New York: Vintage Books, 1965). Documents 
substantiating this position are found in Vietnam: A History in Docu- 
ments, ed. Gareth Porter (New York: New American Library, 1979}, 
and in Vietnam and America: A Documented History, eds. Marvin 
E. Gettleman, Jane Franklin, Marilyn Young, and H. Bruce Franklin 
(New York: Grove Press, 1985). 
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Coretta Scott King, Dr. Benjamin Spock, and Norman Thomas. 
The speech by the new SDS president, Carl Oglesby, however, 
reflected a significant radicalization of the youth sector rep- 
resented by SDS. In his speech, Oglesby noted: “We are 
here to protest against a growing war. Since it is a very bad 
war, we acquire the habit of thinking that it must be caused by 
very bad men.” But, he argued, the war was originated and 
expanded by mainstream liberals, “They are not moral 
monsters. They are all honorable men. They are all liberals.” 
The speech reflected a growing conviction that the war was not 
simply the result of mistaken facts, but was a logical outgrowth 
of a bipartisan cold war foreign policy that would not change 
easily. 

During 1966 the base of the antiwar movement was 
broadened, and organizational structures were developed at 
local and regional levels. In January, Senator Fulbright held 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on the war. The lonely 
dissenters against the war, senators Wayne Morse and Ernest 
Gruening, for the first time gained a powerful ally, but congres- 
sional dissent of significant proportions was still years away. 
With both the executive and legislative branches of government 
controlled by the same political party, many in Congress who 
had doubts about the war were hesitant to act because of the 
political cost. 

One result was that the antiwar movement developed as 
an extraparliamentary movement—a fact that shaped both its 
ideology and its structural forms. SDS had decided in 1965 not 
to take the lead in building an antiwar movement because of a 
commitment to community organizing. In 1966 several efforts 
to forge a national coalition of groups opposing the war foun- 
dered on sectarian differences. While this was going on, there 
were a number of demonstrations in different cities that drew 
crowds on the order of the 1965 demonstrations. Finally, in 
November 1966 a conference in Cleveland created a national 
structure intended to organize a much more massive national 
demonstration scheduled for {5 April 1967. 

The structure was called the Spring Mobilization Commit- 
tee to End the War in Vietnam, and it would be followed by 
the National Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam 
and the New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Viet- 
nam—coalitions based on the same basic model that would 
organize national demonstrations in 1968 and 1969. The keys 
to these coalitions were nonexclusion—the principle that any 
organization opposed to the war could participate, and a focus 
on single demonstrations rather than an ongoing program that 
would have required a much higher degree of political agree- 
ment among the participating organizations. Around the same 
time, a national Student Mobilization Committee that was or- 
ganizationally independent was formed to support the call for 
a demonstration on 15 April. With SDS drawing back, this 
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Benjamin Spock, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Charles Owen Rice heading 
up the 15 April 1967 protest march of more than 100,000 in New York. Some 
feel that Martin Luther King, Jr. was assassinated the following year by the 
FBI primarily because in his opposition to the Vietnam War he not only 
challenged U.S. dependence on military solutions and anticommunist 
crusades, but also called for a radical redistribution of wealth and power in 
the United States and throughout the world. 


provided a much needed vehicle to mobilize student participation. 

The 15 April 1967 march in New York not only broadened 
the base of the movement by getting some labor unions and 
mainstream religious denominations to participate, but for the 
first time also brought in organized sections of the civil rights 
movement. Just as Democratic Party politicians who were op- 
posed to the war hesitated to speak out against their own pres- 
ident, civil rights leaders who had forged an effective alliance 
with the Johnson administration were hesitant to jeopardize 
that alliance by challenging his war policy. But on 4 April 1967 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke out publicly against the war 
for the first time at Riverside Church, and agreed to be the 
featured speaker at the 15 April march. More than 100,000 
joined in the march. 

This first stage of the antiwar movement drew to a close 
in early 1967. Although the movement was successful in devel- 
oping a powerful critique of the war, in building an organizational 
structure capable of spreading that critique and mobilizing 
opposition to U.S. intervention, and in broadening the social 
base of opposition, there was a growing sense of frustration 
and impotence within the movement. U.S. troop strength con- 
tinued to grow throughout this period so that by the end of 
1966 there were 385,000 U.S. troops in South Vietnam. Despite 
the broadening of the social base of opposition, public opinion 
polls continued to show majority (though declining) support 
for administration policy." 


From Protest to Resistance 


The combination of a growing sense of power in numbers 
and a growing frustration at the lack of any visible response 
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by the administration to the movement’s growth led to a new 
stage beginning sometime in 1967 and lasting into 1969, during 
which the focus of the movement changed. The movement 
began to emphasize resistance to continued conduct of the war 
in the form of draft resistance, organization of active-duty Gls 
obstruction of induction centers, troop trains, and other war 
related efforts, and by increasingly engaging in both substantive 
and symbolic civil disobedience. During Stop the Draft Week 
in Oakland, California in October 1967, demonstrators began 
to use “mobile tactics” against police that led to much more 
violent countermeasures, as police beat demonstrators who in 
turn blocked intersections with objects as well as with their 
bodies. 

Later that same month, a national demonstration at the 
Pentagon drew about 100,000 participants, many of whom 
stayed on after the peaceful assembly to conduct a nonviolent 
sit-down to block the building. National Guard troops were 
called in, and again there were assaults on demonstrators and 
many arrests. During the siege, several hundred draft cards 
were publicly burned. 

Even as the confrontational character of the extraparliamen- 
tary antiwar movement became more massive and pronounced, 
internal divisions within the Democratic Party generated by the 
war and opposition to it finally broke into the open as a portion 
of the movement began active electoral campaigning to defeat 
prowar congressional candidates, elect antiwar candidates, and 
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even to mount a campaign to “dump Johnson” by nominating 
an antiwar candidate for president. Led by Allard Lowenstein, 
the dump-Johnson forces enlisted Senator Eugene McCarthy 
in what seemed a futile exercise to challenge the renomination 
of Johnson. As 1967 drew to a close there were more than 
500,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam, and a Louis Harris poll in 
December found that 58 percent favored seeing the war through 
and stepping up U.S. pressure. 

In early 1968, however, a series of events transformed the 
political landscape and gave new impetus to antiwar forces. 
The most important was the TET offensive by NLF and North 
Vietnamese forces at the end of January. The offensive deci- 
sively discredited the optimistic projections of administration 
and military leaders about the status of the war, and provided 
visible support for the antiwar movement critique. Most impor- 
tantly, it was the final element needed to convince key members 
of the business and political elite that U.S. intervention must end. 

During the week of 25 March the Wise Men, an unofficial 
presidential advisory group consisting of powerful men who 
had served in government but were mostly now in business," 
met in Washington at the president’s request to receive briefings 
on the war. The next day they presented President Johnson with 
their consensus that the war could not be won. On 31 March 
Johnson addressed the nation to announce that he was ending 
the bombing of North Vietnam and asking “again” for North 
Vietnam to enter into negotiations. At the end of his speech 
he dropped a political bombshell by saying that he would not 
run for another term as president. 

The most immediate effect of these events on the antiwar 
movement was to shift the struggle against the war into the 





electoral arena. Robert Kennedy had declared his candidacy on 
16 March, and while antiwar forces were torn between his 
campaign and loyalty to the pioneer effort of McCarthy, Johnson 
and his allies sought to retain control of events through the 
candidacy of Vice President Hubert Humphrey. 

The assassination of Martin Luther King in April, and of 
Robert Kennedy in June, heightened feelings that peaceful 
change within the electoral and legal framework of American 
society could not succeed at the very moment that prospects 
for such change seemed to be improving. A growing minority, 
particularly in the student wing of the movement, felt that the 
government was declaring war on the movement and vowed to 
fight back. At the Democratic Party convention in Chicago that 
August, the Chicago police confirmed their worst nightmares. 

The antiwar protest in Chicago during that convention is 
probably the single most common image of what the antiwar 
movement was. Covered by national and international media, 
the daily images of street battles between long-haired, youthful 
demonstrators and Mayor Daley’s brutal police were burned 
into the collective memory of the nation. What is forgotten is 
that only about 5,000 demonstrators came to Chicago.” Most 


16. The group consisted of Dean Acheson, George Ball, General 
Omar Bradley, McGeorge Bundy, Arthur Dean, Douglas Dillon, Abe 
Fortas, Arthur Goldberg, Henry Cabot Lodge, John J. McCloy, Robert 
Murphy, General Matthew Ridgeway, General Maxwell Taylor, and 
Cyrus Vance. For an account of their meeting, see ibid., pp. 159-60. 
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Mayor Daley's policemen brandishing their clubs as they wade into an antiwar rally at Grant 
Park in Chicago on 28 August 1968 during the Democratic Party convention. Dramatic photos 
like this one became the stereotyped image of the antiwar movement. 


antiwar organizations refused to participate in the Chicago dem- 
onstrations because the threatening rhetoric on both sides con- 
vinced them that peaceful protest was unlikely. 

This second stage was extremely effective in that key 
members of the national business and political elite became 
convinced by late 1967 that the war could not be won at an 
acceptable cost. Their shift, in turn, led Johnson to drop out 
of the race for reelection and to stop escalating U.S. involve- 
ment. There was a high price for success, however, as the more 
militant tactics and strategy generated internal conflict and frag- 
mentation within the movement. While public opinion polls 
finally shifted against the war, they also showed growing hos- 
tility to the organized antiwar movement. It became increasingly 
difficult for the diverse constituencies represented within the 
movement to agree on common actions. 


Winning and Losing 


The defeat of Hubert Humphrey marked another important 
turn in the antiwar movement. With a president of one party 
and Congress controlled by the other, new leverage developed 
within the political system for the antiwar movement to exploit. 
The year 1969 was transitional in that the most powerful antiwar 
demonstrations yet seen took place that fall. At the same time, 
President Nixon’s (and Congress’s) reactions to those demon- 
strations introduced new dynamics into the antiwar struggle. 

One of the first signs of a changing relationship between 
the legislative and executive branches was the introduction by 
Republican Senator Charles Goodell (on 25 September 1969) 
of a resolution calling on the president to withdraw all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam by December 1970. Within a month more 
than ten resolutions generally opposed to continuation of the 
war were introduced into Congress. 

On 15 October 1969 literally millions of Americans partic- 
ipated in a one-day (or part of one day) work stoppage/demon- 
stration that dramatically illustrated both the breadth and the 
depth of antiwar sentiment in the country. Organized by four 
activists who had worked in Eugene McCarthy’s presidential 
campaign, the call for a moratorium on business as usual to 
protest the war was endorsed quickly by Congressman Morris 
Udall and then dozens of senators and representatives. Averell 
Harriman, former Supreme Court justice Arthur Goldberg, the 
United Auto Workers, and other mainstream figures and organi- 
zations followed suit. Although no accurate estimate of the 
total number who participated was possible, estimates ranged 
as high as ten million.” 

A month later, in November, approximately 1,000,000 
people participated in simultaneous mass demonstrations in 
Washington and San Francisco. In response to the growing 
antiwar sentiment, President Nixon moved to defuse some of 
the key issues of the movement. On 3 November 1969 he 
declared in a televised speech that the U.S. objective was to 
“Vietnamize” the war by turning over combat duties to South 
Vietnamese forces and gradually withdrawing American 
troops." In December of that year the shift to a draft lottery 
was introduced to remove some of the personal uncertainty 
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that helped motivate antiwar activism by those of draft age. 
This was followed by actions to remove many of the grounds 
for draft deferment that made the old system so unfair. 

Along with such measures intended to slew the growth of 
antiwar sentiments by mainstream elements of the pereriet 
Nixon also undertook a campaign of intimidation and repression 
against organized sectors of the movement. The use of COIN- 
TELPRO (a program of infiltration and subversion of movement 
organizations by FBI agents and informants) was supplemented 
by a series of conspiracy indictments and by a public attack 
on the media and the antiwar movement designed to crash ¢ or 
at least place on the defensive the organized antiwa: ment. 
These actions were quite effective, and ne tionally Ore ined aC 
antiwar actions declined dramatically in the winter of 1970. 

















Despite these very significant impacts, it would be 
a serious mistake to suggest that the antiwar mave- 
ment was the primary cause of the dejeat af US. 
policy in Vietnam. A more accurate view would be 
that the growth of the antiwar movement reflected 
and was fueled by the failure of U.S. political and 
military policies during the war. 





Government repression was not the only cause of the de- 
cline in antiwar activity. Just as it seemed that the antiwar 
movement was speaking for a majority of the people, conflicts 
among and within organizations in the antiwar movement began 
a process of disintegration that greatly weakened it. In the 
student wing, SDS dissolved in a parody of infantile leftist 
sectarianism during 1969, while control of the Student Mobili- 
zation Committee was seized by the Young Socialist Alliance 
(youth wing of the Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party), The 
adult antiwar coalition, the New Mobilization Committee, also 
split into Trotskyist and non-Trotskyist factions. One result was 
that the non-Trotskyist sector no longer had an organizational 
mechanism for mobilizing on college campuses,” 

The lull in antiwar organizing came to a sudden end on 
30 April 1970, when President Nixon announced that he had 
ordered U.S. troops to invade Cambodia to attack North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong base camps. He also ordered renewed 
air attacks against North Vietnam. The announcement shocked 
those who had accepted at face value his claim that the U.S. 
combat role in Vietnam was winding down. Within hours of 
his speech college students across the country began demonstra 
tions, and within a week more than one hundred campuses 
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Rusty Sachs, who had been a marine in Vietnam, hurls his Bronze 
Medal onto the Capitol steps on 23 April 1971, the last day of the 
five-day Operation Dewey Canyon III protest in Washington, D.C. In 
addition to a thousand Vietnam veterans returning their medals to the 
government, during this protest veterans attended hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on proposals to end the war, 
lobbied Congress, attended ceremonies for the war dead, turned them- 
selves in at the Pentagon as war criminals, performed guerrilla theater 
in front of the Justice Department, and marched to the Supreme Court 
to ask why it had not ruled on the constitutionality of the war. 


went on strike. Support for the strike spread after National 
Guard troops killed four students during demonstrations at Kent 
State University in Ohio on 4 May, and city police and state 
highway patrolmen killed two students and wounded fourteen 
at Jackson State College in Mississippi on 14 May. Before the 
end of the semester more than 80 percent of the college and 
university campuses announced some kind of strike action.” 
The Cambodia invasion also generated new congressional 
opposition to the war. In June the Senate voted to repeal the 
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Tonkin Gulf Resolution that President Johnson had used as 
authorization for conducting the war, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives followed suit in December. Although the earlier 
Goodell Resolution and the repeal of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
were more symbolic than substantive, more serious Congres- 
sional efforts to end the war now began. The Cooper-Church 
amendment proposed to cut off all funding for U.S. forces in 
Cambodia after 1 July 1970, and the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment aimed at cutting off funding for all U.S. military oper- 
ations in Southeast Asia and withdrawing all U.S. troops unless 
Congress voted to declare war. Although the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 55 to 39 on 1 September 
1970, the vote reflected the growing influence of antiwar senti- 
ment on Congress. 

In early 1971 a new and powerful constituency began to 
join in antiwar activity. While the trial of Lieutenant William 
Calley for directing a massacre of Vietnamese civilians in My 
Lai was the subject of great media attention, the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War organized public hearings at the end of 
January for Vietnam veterans to testify about their participation 
in other abuses and atrocities. Frustrated by the lack of media 
attention to their testimony, the veterans announced a march 
on Washington—“Operation Dewey Canyon III, a limited incur- 
sion into the country of Congress”—to make their case. 

The veteran’s march helped temporarily reunite the frag- 
mented national coalitions of the antiwar movement. Several 
thousand veterans participated in the “Dewey Canyon III” pro- 
test from 19 April through 23 April, which ended with more 
than one thousand Vietnam veterans returning their combat 
medals to the government. The following day, 24 April, a 
national rally at the Capitol drew half a million people. From 
25 April through 2 May a combined lobbying/civil disobedience 
campaign at different government agencies focused attention 
on the domestic costs of the war. On 3 May the predominantly 
student “Mayday Tribe” initiated massive “mobile tactics” in 
Washington with the stated intent that, “if the government won't 
stop the war, we’ll stop the government.” More than seven 
thousand were arrested the first day.” 

The spring antiwar actions in 1971 marked the high point 
of antiwar mobilization. For most of the remainder of the war, 
so long as U.S. casualties and troop levels decreased, antiwar 
actions tended to decrease in size and effectiveness. At the 
same time any new public signs of U.S. intensified intervention 
produced massive antiwar reactions. Thus, for example, when 
President Nixon launched new bombing raids against North 
Vietnam on 15 April 1972, by 21 April a national student strike 
had begun. The “Christmas bombing” of Hanoi in December 
also provoked new protests. 

This pattern ended on 27 January 1973, when U.S. and 
Vietnamese leaders signed the “Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam.”** The accord called for the 
withdrawal of all remaining U.S. troops from Vietnam within 
sixty days and for the release of U.S. prisoners of war. With 
the implementation of the accords, the antiwar movement in 
the United States faded into memory. Although the agreement 
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permitted the North Vietnamese to keep troops in South Viet- 
nam, recognized that boundaries between North and South 
Vietnam were temporary and not political, and in most other 
respects accepted the terms for ending the war offered by Hanoi, 

many in the antiwar movement believed that Nixon had once 
again defused the movement and that antiwar movement actions 
had played no role in the outcome. 

This sense of impotence and failure was one reflection of 
how difficult it is to sustain a movement focused on foreign-policy 
issues. The government has such control over information and 
the definition of events that even while giving in to demands 
of the movement it is able to control public perceptions of 
events. During the Nixon presidency, government repression 
against the movement combined with careful efforts to reduce 
U.S. casualties and visibility in Vietnam led to a gradual de- 
crease in the antiwar movement’s ability to mobilize resistance 
to the war. This gave President Nixon some breathing time to 
pursue negotiations and to attempt to strengthen South Viet- 
namese forces. Throughout this period Nixon claimed to be 
unaffected by the antiwar movement, and despite clear evidence 
that the United States failed to achieve any of its stated objectives 
in Vietnam, it is surprising how many activists came to believe 
that the antiwar movement had little impact. 


The Antiwar Movement as Social Movement 


Whatever else it may be, political activity is organized 
activity. And whatever similarities or differences there are in 
the backgrounds and motivations of persons engaged in political 
activity have their most immediate impact on the structure and 
programs of the organizations through which individuals partic- 
ipate politically. Political organizations become crucial refer- 
ence points for those involved in political activity—the place 
where the significance of events is interpreted, where analysis 
of events is developed, and where the common bonds of mem- 
bership take on form and substance.” 

Precisely because political activity begins as organized 
activity, any investigation of major shifts in the character of 
political activity must begin with the origins, structure, pro- 
gram, and composition of the political organizations that initiate 
such shifts. Sometimes these are the result of splits within 
preexisting organizations, and sometimes they are new organi- 
zations without formal ties to the past. Always they emerge 
from a process of change that begins within the prior framework 
of organized activity. °° 

Although the movement opposing U.S. policy in Vietnam 
was never a cohesive entity in the sense that there was a cen- 
tralized directorate that could make policy for the movement 
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as a whole, the antiwar movement was nevertheless more an 
organized phenomenon than it was a spontaneous happens 
The demands, slogans, strategies, and tactics of the movernent 
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did not emerge from amorphous collections of individuals, | 
were developed within organizational settings and negotiated 
between diverse organizations. The debates over goals, straie- 
gies, and tactics were shaped as much by preexisting networks. 
organizational histories and rivalries, Sean conflicts, and 
ideological differences as they were by any commen commit- 
ment to ending the war.” 

Some antiwar groups were multi-issue or ganizations for 
whom opposition to the war was one element of a broader 
program. Others were focused solely on ending U.S. involve- 
ment in the war. Some were national organizations with branches 
in many states, while others were local groups or coalitions 
that joined together specifically to organize antiwar protests. 

There were also many different strategies and tactics pur- 
sued by these organizations. Some favored pressuring Congress 
by petitions, demonstrations, and other forms of legitimate 
protest. Others concentrated on public education campaigns to 
change attitudes about the war and worked in electoral politics 
to elect antiwar candidates and to oppose prowar alone ales. 
Still others eschewed electoral politics in favor of civil disobedi- 
ence and more direct efforts to obstruct the conduct of the war. 

The antiwar movement evolved through several relatively 
distinct phases. During the first stage, which lasted from the 
beginning of U.S. escalation in 1965 into 1967, the primary 
focus was on mobilizing and organizing resources for struggle. 
This included building an organizational framework capable of 
organizing and coordinating opposition to the war. This frame- 
work emerged out of an environment of preexisting organizations 
and institutions rooted in several relatively distinct constituencies. 

During a second stage of development lasting from 1967 
through the U.S. presidential election in 1968, the strategies 
and tactics of the antiwar movement were tested and refined, 
and the ideology of the movement became more defined. A 
critical factor in this development was the fact that both the 
executive and legislative branches of governmen? were controlled 
by the Democratic Party, which forced the movement to operate 
as an extraparliamentary opposition with little access to insti 
tutionalized resources in the mainstream political community. 
This fostered a radicalization of ideology, increased militancy 
in tactics, and a tendency to define the potential universe of 
supporters for the movement in terms of “victims” of the dom- 
inant political system. 

After 1969 this latter situation changed dramatically. With 
a Republican president and a Democratic Congress, the antiwar 
movement gained access to important new resources im the 
institutionalized system to oppose the war. Most notable was 
the publishing of the Pentagon Papers by the New York Times 
in June and July 1971. This top-secret “History of the U.S. 
Decision-Making Process on Vietnam Policy” had been leaked 
to the Times by two disillusioned RAND Corporation analysts 
for the Pentagon, Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo, and ita 
revelation of government deception and illegality shocked the 
nation and greatly strengthened anti-Vietnam War sentiments 
and positions. Such new resources and the politically divided 
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state of the elected officials running the country opened up the | 


possibility of reaching new constituencies and generated 
ideological and tactical divisions within the antiwar movement. 
At the same time, much more overt policies of repression against 
the movement were adopted under President Nixon, and these 
policies exacerbated internal tensions and contradictions within 
the antiwar movement. 

~ The primary impact of the antiwar movement after 1969 
was to act as both a factor in and constraint upon policy planning 
by U.S. officials prosecuting the war effort. Nixon’s quick 
retreat from the Cambodia incursion after it produced a massive 
protest (he announced that troops would be out of Cambodia 
by 1 July) demonstrated the movement’s ability to act as a 
constraint on policy options. Unknown to the public at the 
time, however, President Nixon and Henry Kissinger had earlier 
given up on plans to dramatically escalate the war because of 
the success of antiwar demonstrations in the fall of 1969. The 
secret bombing of Cambodia and the creation of a covert team 
known as the “plumbers” within the White House were also 
responses to the antiwar movement. The whole policy of “Viet- 
namization” was designed to reduce American casualties and 
visibility in the war effort. Public negotiations with North Viet- 
nam were also undertaken with a specific intent to minimize 
antiwar activities.” 


The “Lessons” of Vietnam 


The antiwar movement mobilized opposition to the U.S. 
intervention in Vietnam, and in doing so became—itself—a 
factor affecting policy considerations concerning the war. The 
domestic social turmoil and political consequences of specific 
policy options (e.g., the invasion of Cambodia) were a part of 
the equation policy makers had to solve before deciding on a 
course of action. After 1969, and especially after 1972, the 
movement was also able to get Congress to impose legal con- 
straints on policy options in the war. 

Despite these very significant impacts, it would be a serious 
mistake to suggest that the antiwar movement was the primary 
cause of the defeat of U.S. policy in Vietnam. A more accurate 
view would be that the growth of the antiwar movement reflected 
and was fueled by the failure of U.S. political and military 
policies during the war. 


The Antiwar Movement and the Military Effort 


Although neoconservative and prowar critics have treated 
the antiwar movement as responsible for the U.S. defeat in 
Vietnam, military analysts have taken a quite different stance. 
While military analysts agree that lack of public support for 
the U.S. war effort was a crucial factor in the American defeat, 
they generally view the antiwar movement not as a principal 
cause of U.S. defeat, but rather as one effect of failed U.S. 
strategy. The military has carried out extensive analyses of the 
reasons for U.S. failure, and a remarkable degree of consensus 
has emerged as to key elements of the failure.” The first failure 
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was that of emphasizing the military aspects of the conflict 
without recognizing that the war was primarily political. Unlike 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnam, U.S. leaders “never acted 
on the principle that victory in the political war in South Viet- 
nam required major reforms within the government of South 
Vietnam,’ and the “battle for the ‘hearts and minds of the 
American people’ was never seen as an integral—and the cru- 
cial——battlefield of the war.” 

A related failure was that we gave first priority to the 
defeat of enemy regular forces in the field using American 
forces almost exclusively, which played into Hanoi’s hands by 
giving credibility to their charge of U.S. imperialism and allow- 
ing them to inflict maximum casualties on U.S. forces. As 
Palmer put it, “we paid insufficient attention to our number 
one military job, which was to develop South Vietnamese armed 
forces that could successfully pacify and defend their own 
country.” 

Summers, Palmer, and Davidson all agree that warfare, | 
whether limited or otherwise, requires full support and mobill- 
zation of the population, and all attribute the decline in U.S. 
public support to a failure on the part of leaders to seek a public 
consensus and commitment in the form of a declaration of 
war.” Palmer says, “From the beginning our leaders realized 
that South Vietnam was not vital to U.S. interests.”** Summers 
argues that “a declaration of war is a clear statement of initial 
public support which focuses the nation’s attention on the enemy 

. . it was the lack of such focus on the enemy and on the 
political objectives to be obtained by the use of military force 
that was the cause of our strategic failure. ™ And Davidson, 
too, argues that Johnson should have asked for a declaration 
of war from Congress, and “If Congress had refused to declare 
war, then the President would know that he did not have the 
support of the people, and that the war could not be won.” 

Thus, while all these analyses of the strategy and tactics 
of the Vietnam War recognize that North Vietnam sought to 
weaken U.S. public support for the war effort, they do not view 
the antiwar movement as “dupes” manipulated by Hanoi so 
much as they view antiwar sentiments as a logical consequence 
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General Palmer and General Davidson do discuss the movement in 
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Part of the crowd of some 750,000 in Washington on 15 November 1969. With the simultaneous 
demonstration of 250,000 in San Francisco, this was the largest political demonstration of any 
kind in U.S. history until that time. Daniel Ellsberg maintains that because of the many people 
protesting in the streets in the fall of 1969, Nixon realized that he would not be able to carry 
out the threats he had made to the North Vietnamese. 


of failure on the part of political leaders here to define a clear 
U.S. objective in Vietnam and to win support for achieving 
that objective. There are differences among them over the extent 
to which they think such an objective really existed, but they 
are united in a view that Johnson and other architects of the 
war never made an effective case that one did. In this sense, 
they also support the initial argument of the antiwar movement 
back in 1965 that administration rationales for U.S. intervention 
were contradictory, vague, or simply wrong. 


The Antiwar Movement and Historical Responsibility 


For the military analysts cited above, the central reasons 
for the U.S. failure in Vietnam were that the U.S. did not 
define its objectives clearly, did not understand the character 
of the war it fought, and was unprepared to fight that kind of 
war. Although there have been efforts within the military to 
blame civilian authorities or other outside causes for the de- 
feat,” military analysts have been far more self-critical than 
their civilian counterparts in trying to honestly understand the 
lessons of the war for future planning. 

In stark contrast, civilian supporters of the U.S. interven- 
tion in Vietnam have aggressively argued that postwar events 
have confirmed the original justification for that intervention 
and exposed the antiwar movement as a dupe of Hanoi. Moreover, 
they argue, the antiwar movement bears a heavy moral respon- 
sibility for the tremendous suffering that (in their view) has 
afflicted the peoples of Indochina since the communist victory 
in Vietnam. 

In constructing this argument, critics of the antiwar move- 
ment have used argument-by-assertion and disinformation to 
rewrite the historical record. This is particularly evident in the 
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case they make for the validity of two justifications offered for 
the U.S. intervention: the domino theory and the bloodbath 
argument. 

In its original formulation the domino theory argued that 
a U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam would lead to communist 
takeovers not only in Indochina but throughout al! of Southeast 
Asia and possibly beyond. Arguing that “if we fail to draw the 
line in Viet-Nam . . . we may find ourselves compelled to draw 
a defense line as far back as Seattle and Alaska, with Hawaii 
as a solitary outpost in mid-Pacific,’ one prominent proponent 
of the domino theory argued that the fall of Vietnam would 
lead to likely communist victories in the Congo, Philippines, 
Thailand, Okinawa, Venezuela, and possibly even Japan. ™ 

In fact, only Cambodia and Laos have come under com- 
munist domination or pressure, and in both of these countries 
the process began years before the “fall” of Vietnam in 1975. 
Indeed, U.S. actions in these countries weakened their chances 
of withstanding challenges by communist-led movements. 





37. Krepinevich, The Army in Vietnam, offers a detailed criticism of 
such efforts, most of which try to argue that the Vietnam War was 
“really” a conventional war rather than a revolutionary war, that the 
army won all the major battles it fought, and that it was “political” 
considerations that prevented the military from taking the steps that 
would have brought victory. For a good example of such reasoning, 
see Summers, On Strategy. 

38. Senator Thomas J. Dodd (Senior), “The New Isolationism,” 


speech in the United States Senate, 23 February 1965. Reprinted in 
Raskin and Fall, The Viet-Nam Reader, pp. 164-94 


Cambodia was relatively stable until the overthrow of 
Norodom Sihanouk by the right-wing Lon Nol in 1970, and 
the United States supported Lon Nol and exploited the coup 
by expanding U.S. activities in Cambodia with the approval of 
his regime. As Michael Vickery points out in his article about 
Cambodia in this issue, the abuses of the Lon Nol government 
and the extensive “secret” bombing of Cambodia by the United 
States from 1969 through 1973 served to strengthen support for 
the communist Khmer Rouge, who overthrew the Lon Nol 
regime in 1975 a few days before the takeover of Saigon by 
Vietnamese communists. Thus the “fall” of Cambodia to com- 
munism began with the destabilization brought about by the 
removal of Sihanouk in 1970, not with the U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

Laos provides somewhat stronger evidence for proponents 
of the domino theory. In their article about Laos in this issue, 
Randall and Carol [reson describe how the rightist governmen- 
tal, commercial, and military elite of Laos began to flee soon 
after the victories of the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia and the 
North Vietnamese Army and the National Liberation Front in 
Vietnam. Communist military forces were able to move into 
the capital unopposed, and the administration was then purged 
of its remaining rightist elements, with the final transfer of 
power to the communists taking place in December 1975. 

Even in Laos, however, internal conflicts among indige- 
nous groups and United States actions within Laos were prob- 
ably more important in shaping the communist victory there 
than was the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. As the Iresons 
explain, conflict between communist and noncommunist groups 
in Laos had been going on since the 1950s, and negotiations 
to form coalition governments including communist elements 
had been held as early as the Kennedy administration. The 
heavy bombing of parts of Laos by the United States from 1963 
through 1973 and U.S. economic support of the right-wing 
Royal Lao Government—-amounting to 90 percent of the oper- 
ating budget-—helped that government stave off a military de- 
feat by Laotian communist forces. Those same actions, how- 
ever, created an artificial economy and intensified polarization 
among political groups that might otherwise have worked to- 
gether in a coalition government. Thus the strength of indige- 
nous communist forces in Laos, together with the almost com- 
plete dependence of rightist elements on U.S. support, were 
probably the most important factors in the collapse of the pro- 
U.S. elements, irrespective of pressure from North Vietnam. 

The other major argument used by critics of the antiwar 
movement as evidence of moral turpitude is the argument that 
a communist victory in Vietnam would be followed by a blood- 
bath in which the victorious Vietnamese communists would 
slaughter millions of innocent victims. As one of the original 
formulators of the argument put it, “Vietnamese communism 
is characterized by the utter disregard for human life of Stalinism 
and Maoism. What will happen to the more than one million 
refugees from North Viet-Nam? What will happen to the mil- 
lions of peasants who resisted or bore arms against the Viet- 
Cong? I shudder to think of it. The massacre of innocents in 
Viet-Nam will be repeated in every Southeast Asian country 
that falls to communism in its wake, in a gigantic bloodletting 
that will dwarf the agony and suffering of the war in Viet-Nam.””” 

Critics of the antiwar movement seem especially thrilled 
to cite statistics proving that “more people had been killed in 
three years of a Communist peace than in thirteen years of 
American war” as an ultimate moral judgment against the an- 
tiwar movement, and antiwar veterans have been defensive in 
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response. It must be plainly said, however, that the bloodbath 
argument was, and is, without merit. 

By lumping together killings in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia after the end of the war, the movement’s critics try to 
obscure the fact that virtually all the killings took place in 
Cambodia, and were carried out by a regime that was both 
hostile to and independent of the North Vietnamese, and against 
which the Vietnamese themselves intervened militarily. There 
was no bloodbath in Vietnam after the war. 

The fact that hundreds of thousands of South Vietnamese 
who worked for the U.S. or its client regime were jailed or 
penalized in a variety of ways is neither surprising nor morally 
repugnant in any absolute sense. What is more surprising, given 
the length and intensity of the civil conflict in Vietnam, is that 
reprisals were not more severe. 

It is true that a number of NLF activists and other support- 
ers of the revolution in South Vietnam were denied a role in 
the victorious regime, were often treated with suspicion or 
persecuted by cadres from the North, and a number turned 
against the Hanoi regime. But infighting among victors who 
have been in a united front is also nothing new, and if anything 
the emergence of such internal conflicts in the aftermath of the 
war lends support to the notion that the NLF and the struggle 
in the South was never purely an extension of the North Viet- 
namese party. 

My point here is not that the death of more than a million 
Cambodians (the exact number remains a matter of debate 
among historians) is acceptable, nor that we should cheer be- 
cause hundreds of thousands of South Vietnamese were jailed 
or fled the country, nor am I trying to employ a double standard 
to excuse communist-instigated terror and repression. There is 
no denying that many activists in the antiwar movement, particu- 
larly in the student wing, glorified both Vietnamese revolution- 
aries and revolution in the abstract. It is also true that many 
had a naive view (or no view) of the likely consequences of a 
North Vietnamese victory for the people of Indochina. 

It must also be plainly said, however, that the aftermath 
of the war has not vindicated those who promoted and promul- 
gated it in the first place. The domestic legacy of the Vietnam 
War includes a profound skepticism on the part of the American 
people in committing U.S. troops abroad, and a deep suspicion 
of government assurances that interventionist policies will bring 
positive results. This “Vietnam syndrome” may not always be 
an appropriate response to concrete circumstances, but there 
is little in what we know so far about the Vietnam War itself 
that challenges the evidence on which it is based. 

Another lesson of the war is the reminder that in certain 
historical epochs profound social transformations shape the 
formation of “political generations” that share a texture of feel- 
ings and assumptions that frame political instincts for a long 
period of time, even while the members of that generation are 
divided by class, race, geography, and other causes of political 
conflict. It is no accident that people speak of a “Vietnam 
generation” in talking about all those who were coming of age 
in the 1960s, and that it is often easier for antiwar activists and 
Vietnam veterans to communicate with each other than it ts 
for either to communicate with the political generation that was 
forged in World War II. 








39. Ibid., p. 171. 
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Antiwar Asian Scholars and the Vietnam/Indochina War 


by Douglas Allen 


During the past fifteen years, various Asian scholars who 
had been active in the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
(CCAS) and have associated themselves with the Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars (BCAS) have shared with me some 
of the thoughts, feelings, commitments, and expectations they 
had in the late 1960s and early 1970s, and have discussed how 
‘subsequent developments (in Indochina and other parts of Asia, 
in U.S. policy, and in Asian studies) have influenced their 
analyses, commitments, and careers. Their personal histories 
revealed not only nostalgia, regret, bitterness, and dedication, 
but also much about the nature of the field of Asian studies, 
U.S. policies toward Indochina, developments within In- 
dochina, and the struggles of progressive scholars to make sense 
of these power relations and to analyze and identify with anti- 
imperialist forces. For this reason, it seemed that contacting 
the early leaders of CCAS and the active members of the edito- 
rial board of BCAS would be a valuable means of revealing 
some of the effects of Asian scholars on the Vietnam/Indochina 
War, and, even more so, the effects of the war on Asian scholars. 

In May 1988 I sent a questionnaire to twenty-two antiwar 
and anti-imperialist Asian scholars, and thirteen responded.’ | 
was determined not to slant the survey in the direction of those 
who have impressive publication records and have had more 
“normal” academic careers. It was important to include the 
majority of those promising Asian scholars who left, or were 
forced to leave, the field of Asian studies, or have had a series 
of short-term academic appointments without any job security.’ 





1. Even more surprising than the large percentage of respondents was 
the length of responses and the care taken in their formulation. This 
meant that I had to do careful editing, since I wanted to maintain the 
tone and substance of the rather lengthy responses. I am grateful to 
Ize Petersons for making a number of very helpful suggestions regard- 
ing the first part of this piece. 

2. Indeed, a survey of radical Asian scholars with “normal” academic 
careers would have included very few people and been exceedingly 
brief. It is revealing that it took many months to locate addresses for 
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My focus was on progressive antiwar and anti-imperialist 
Asian scholars who identified easily with the National Statement 
of Purpose of the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars, 
which reads: 


We first came together in opposition to the brutal aggression 
of the United States in Vietnam and to the complicity of silence 
of our profession with regard to that policy. Those in the field of 
Asian Studies bear responsibility for the consequences of their 
research and the political posture of their profession. We are con- 
cerned about the present unwillingness of specialists to speak out 
against the implications of an Asian policy committed to ensuring 
American domination of much of Asia. We reject the legitimacy 
of this aim and attempt to change this policy. We recognize that 
the present structure of the profession has often perverted scholar- 
ship and alienated many people in the field. 

The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars seeks to develop 
a humane and knowledgeable understanding of Asian societies and 
their efforts to maintain cultural integrity and to confront such 
problems as poverty, oppression, and imperialism. We realize that 
to be students of other peoples, we must first understand our rela- 
tions to them. 

The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars wishes to create 
alternatives to the prevailing trends in scholarship on Asia which 
too often spring from a parochial cultural perspective and serve 
selfish interests and expansionism. Our organization is designed 
to function as a catalyst, a communications network, for both Asian 
and Western scholars, a provider of central resources for local 
chapters, and a community for the development of anti-imperialist 
research.” 


Fe ceili 
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a number of those receiving the questionnaire, and I was never able 
to locate an address for at least three of the earliest and most dedicated 
national coordinators of CCAS and editors of the Bulletin. 


3. The Statement of Purpose was adopted at the national meeting of 
the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars held in March 1969 in 
Boston. If one excludes the “Vietnam Caucus” at the March 1968 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies in Philadelphia, the 
Boston conference was the first of a decade of CCAS annual meetings 


Included were scholars who not only supported a CCAS orien- 
tation but who also placed a high priority on struggling against 
U.S. imperialism in Indochina. 


The Vietnam Center 


I never regarded myself as a specialist in Asian studies, 
in that I do not have the kind of specialized training and scholarly 
concerns most CCAS members had. My background was in 
philosophy, not Asian studies. I had studied in Banaras and 
have always taught Hinduism and Buddhism. I could present 
the “earth-shattering” arguments of Shankaracharya’s absolute 
idealism that the world has the status of a perceptual illusion, 
but none of this training seemed helpful in exposing and resist- 
ing U.S. imperialism in Indochina. In short, my interest in 
Indochina was as an antiwar activist and not as a specialized 
Asian scholar. 

What changed my relationship to CCAS from that of a 
sympathetic antiwar supporter to that of an active participant 
was the establishment of the Center for Vietnamese Studies 
and Programs at Southern Illinois University (SIU) at Carbon- 
dale, where I taught from 1967 until 1972. The Vietnam Center 
was funded by the U.S. government’s Agency for International 
Development (AID), and it became the major university issue 
in CCAS and the most controversial Indochina—U.S. university 
issue in the Association for Asian Studies (AAS). The collapse 
of the Center represented one of the few clear-cut CCAS vic- 
tories over academic complicity in U.S. neocolonial designs 
for Indochina. In many respects, the struggles against the AID- 
funded Vietnam Center represented what CCAS could do best: 
integrating scholarly analysis—of U.S. policies and what was 
happening in Indochina, funding agencies, university complic- 
ity, etc.—with intense anti-imperialist activist struggles. Since 
extensive analysis of the successful struggle against the Center 
for Vietnamese Studies has appeared in previous issues of the 
Bulletin,* a brief formulation will suffice. 

According to the title of the original AID grant (CSD-2514 





that took place at the same time and in the same cities as the annual 
meetings of the AAS. The CCAS Statement of Purpose was first 
published in the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars vol. 2, no. | 
(October 1969). 


4. Articles on the Vietnam Center by Jonathan Mirsky and James 
Morrell appeared in BCAS vol. 2, no. 2 (Fall 1970). An entire issue 
of BCAS (vol. 3, no. 2 [February 1971]) was devoted to the Center. 
My “Universities and the Vietnam War,” BCAS vol. 8, no. 4 (October— 
December 1976) presents an overview and overall analysis of the 
issues and struggles. Some of this article appears in Gloria Emerson’s 
Winners and Losers (New York: Random House, 1976; HBJ paperback, 
1978). Another good source for information on the Center is John F. 
Kelly, Center for Vietnamese Studies (Rantoul Press, 1971) and the 
May 1972 issue of Thoi-Bao Ga (Cambridge: Vietnam Resource Cen- 
ter). 

5. As Robert Scigliano and Guy Fox have noted, the Michigan State 
University Vietnam Advisory Group (MSUG) turned out to be the 
largest technical assistance program of any university, having been 
allocated approximately $25 million from 1955 until 1962. For docu- 
mentation and analysis of the MSUG, see the articles in Ramparts 
(July 1965 and April 1966), and Robert Scigliano and Guy H. Fox, 
Technical Assistance in Vietnam: The Michigan State University 
Experience (New York: Praeger, 1965). Other sources are listed in my 
1976 Bulletin article, p. 15. 
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Doug Allen speaking at an antiwar and anti-Center rally at Southern 
Illinois University in January 1970. Since this was the time of the 
Chicago Seven (Chicago Eight) trial, Abbie Hoffman was the next 
speaker. In the struggle to defeat the Vietnam Center at SIU, Allen 
and other members of CCAS combined radical scholarship with activist 
organizing to expose official lies and generate popular support on the 
critical issue of academic complicity in U.S. imperialism. Allen lost 
his job at SIU as a result of his more than five years of activism in 
opposing the Center, but the decision was later reversed in court, 
with the university forced to reinstate him, put on the national censure 
list of the American Association of University Professors, and denied 
its Phi Beta Kappa chapter because of its original decision. 


of 29 June 1969), this initial grant of $1 million was intended 
to “Strengthen within Southern Illinois University Competency 
in Vietnamese Studies and Programs Related to the Economic 
and Social Development of Vietnam and its Post-war Recon- 
struction.” SIU had been one of the few universities actively 
participating in Washington’s neocolonial goals in Indochina 
through education and police and prison training contracts pro 
viding technical assistance in Vietnam from 196! through 1969 
In many respects, both in terms of key personnel such as Wesley 
Fishel and in terms of grant objectives, the Vietnam Centet 
was intended by Washington to serve as a continuation of the 
infamous Michigan State University Vietnam program, which 
had armed and trained Diem’s secret police, formulated methods 
of repression and population control, provided professorial 
cover for the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), and 
Americanized various educational, political, and social institu 
tions.” 

According to the grant and other documentation, the Viet 
nam Center was intended to provide “special consultant and 
training services” for U.S. corporations and for Washington 
and Saigon governmental agencies; “to retrain” U.S. and Saigon 
veterans; and to engage, through separately funded contracts, 
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THE VIETNAMESE 

ARE INVADING 

CARBONDALE! 
APRIL 27 








Above, the headline of a poster that was used to advertise the Viet- 
namese Invasion of Carbondale in April 1972; below, some of the 
fifteen Vietnamese “invaders,” who came from all over the United 
States at great personal risk to protest the policies of Washington and 
Saigon, Vietnamization, AID, and the Vietnam Studies Center. The 
American staff closed the Center during the three days of the invasion, 
and some of the pro-Saigon Vietnamese students at SIU who had come 
to disrupt the final rally found themselves singing along with the 
invaders’ revolutionary songs. Seated at the table is CCAS member 
Ngo Vinh Long, the primary organizer of the event, and among those 
behind him are David Truong and Nguyen Thai Binh. David Truong 
(on the far left in the back row) was later jailed as a Vietnamese 
“spy” on blatantly trumped-up charges made by those in the Center 
administration who were still fighting the Vietnam War; and three 
months after the Carbondale invasion, Nguyen Thai Binh (third from 
the left in the front row) was brutally killed during an unarmed attempt 
to hijack a plane to Hanoi after his visa was revoked and he was 
being forced back to Saigon to face almost certain imprisonment and 
torture. 


in all sorts of technical assistance and postwar reconstruction 
projects. Clearly SIU was guilty of active and willing complicity 
with U.S. policies of Vietnamization under Nixon and Kis- 
singer; and SIU administrators anticipated, assuming U.S. vic- 
tory in Indochina, that the university would be in an advanta- 
geous position to secure millions of dollars of future contracts 
essential to Washington’s neocolonial policies in Indochina. 
CCAS played a major role in organizing a number of 
national conferences in Carbondale, the most important of 
which was the Conference on Scholarly Integrity and University 
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Complicity held 23-24 October 1970,° where a CCAS-or- 
ganized international boycott of the Vietnam Center was an- 
nounced. Jim Morrell, Sandy Sturdevant, Elaine Emling, David 
Marr, and others contributed to the effectiveness of this inter- 
national boycott, the major CCAS effort in the anti-Center 
struggle. The boycott proved devastating for the Vietnam Cen- 
ter. A few scholars submitted their resignations; many others 
chose not to affiliate with the Center after being contacted by 
CCAS and provided background information. Even for many 
scholars without any clear antiwar commitment being associated 
in any way with the Vietnam Center had become not academi- 
cally or professionally “respectable.” 

CCAS did not play the most important role in the success- 
ful anti-Center struggle. That role, of course, was played by 
the Vietnamese, who made the issues of neocolonial technical 
assistance and postwar reconstruction projects moot.’ Second 
in importance were the local antiwar activists, who kept continu- 
ous pressure on the Center for years after antiwar activism had 
dissipated on most campuses; who organized numerous teach- 
ins, protests, exposures, marches, guerrilla theater, and other 
militant activities; and who suffered hundreds of arrests, beat- 
ings, expulsions, and firings. Third in importance was the in- 
dispensable role played by CCAS, which had special skills and 
contacts and whose efforts were complementary to those of the 
Vietnamese and local antiwar activists. 

If the struggle against the Vietnam Center was the forma- 
tive influence in forging my links with CCAS, other radical 
scholars had different research projects and activist struggles. 
What follows is my formulation of some of the key issues that 
have affected radical scholars in Asian studies. My selection 
and formulation have been shaped by my Vietnam Center strug- 
gles and active membership on the editorial board of BCAS, 
and by responses to the questionnaire. 


Some of the Issues 


1. Becoming Aware of Academic Complicity 


Some of the older scholars in Asian studies had known 
colleagues who had been purged, especially during the 
McCarthy era, or had themselves suffered from repressive polit- 
ical backlash. There was a desire by some to uphold an ideal 
of detached scholarly “objectivity,” free from political influ- 
ences, or at least to avoid being dragged into a potentially 
bloody political controversy. A number of the older scholars 
were admired by the younger CCAS members, as is clear from 
the survey, and the ensuing battles often produced complex and 
ambivalent generational relations. 


6. Jim Morrell was the key CCAS member working with local anti- 
Center activists in organizing this conference. The special February 
1971 issue of BCAS on the Vietnam Center at SIU contains the major 
talks given at the October conference by Gabriel Kolko, Ngo Vinh 
Long, Huynh Kim Khanh, David Marr, Nina Adams, C. Harvey 
Gardiner, Earl Martin, Al McCoy, Stanley Sheinbaum (on the Michigan 
State experience), Eqbal Ahmad, and others. It also contains a chro- 
nology, letters of resignation, and documents including the grant estab- 
lishing the Vietnam Center. 


7. Special note may be taken of the remarkable “Vietnamese Invasion 
of Carbondale” in April 1972, organized primarily by Ngo Vinh Long 
and involving fifteen anti-imperialist Vietnamese. See the 1976 Bulletin 
article, pp. 11—12, and Emerson’s Winners and Losers, pp. 307-08. 


It was the war in Vietnam/Indochina that really forced the 
confrontation of issues of academic complicity. Strong antiwar 
opposition led to the recognition of the “complicity of silence 
of our profession” with regard to U.S. policy, as the CCAS 
Statement of Purpose began. But it was more than a complicity 
of silence tacitly upholding U.S. imperialism. When one ana- 
lyzed the highly political funding sources, the well-paid and 
influential faculty consulting positions with governmental agen- 
cies and corporations, the vital participation of professors in 
technical assistance projects, and so on, it became apparent 
that many in Asian studies, as clearly revealed in the Indochina 
field, were actively participating in U.S. neocolonial policies. 
Many graduate students and faculty began to make the connec- 
tions, as when they analyzed the interlocking structures of the 
military-industrial-academic complex. 





An invisible web of constraints, ranging from battle 
scars from the McCarthy period to distrust of com- 
munism to dependence on Ford Foundation and 
Pentagon grants and a desire to regain acceptance 
in Washington, all inhibited the Asian studies pro- 
fession from using its knowledge and reputation 
to help save the country from the disaster it faced. 
There was a clear need for an alternative profes- 
sional organization to the Association for Asian 
Studies. 





CCAS and other antiwar critics were often attacked for 
attempting to “politicize” the academic discipline of Asian stud- 
ies. But antiwar and anti-imperialist critics had found that the 
field of Asian studies was already highly politicized. Exposing 
and criticizing such academic complicity with the U.S. war 
effort became one of CCAS’s most important contributions. 


2. Scholarship versus Activism 


Probably the major division within the Committee of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars was between those who saw CCAS as 
a source of alternative radical scholarship and those who saw 
it as a “movement” or action-oriented organization deeply in- 
volved in contemporary anti-imperialist struggles. As is clear 
from the Statement of Purpose and the histories of CCAS and 
BCAS, the ideal was to be an activist scholar and a scholarly 
activist. Radical Asian scholars could bring their scholarly 
knowledge and skills to activism; and it was an activist commit- 
ment that largely distinguished their approach and analysis from 
others in Asian studies. Unfortunately, this was easier said than 
done, and there existed a tension between the scholarly and 
activist priorities, approaches, and goals. 

Many anti-imperialist scholars have viewed the Bulletin 
as another scholarly journal and have felt that we should strive 
to publish technical, specialized, scholarly articles meeting the 
highest standards of “establishment” journals. We could “beat 
the establishment scholars at their own game,” critiquing their 
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assumptions, hidden agendas, distortions, parochialism, anc 
false objectivity, while demonstrating that we were more objec 
tive, more rigorous, more scholarly. Some felt ger ue p 
that we had finally attained “legitimacy” as a reputable scholaris 
journal among many mainstream scholars. Others, who felt 
that the Bulletin had not attained such widespread acceptance. 
submitted their scholarly manuscripts elsewhere. For some the 
Vietnam experience had been a temporary aberration, forcing 
them into a mild activism; in their scholarship and basic temp- 
erament, they were not activists. 

On the other hand, there were anti-imperialist scholars 
who have included in the purpose of the BCAS an essential 
activist orientation, have felt that this alternative radical journal 
should not become another highly specialized m-group publica- 
tion, and have argued that the Bulletin should publish al least 
some material accessible and of use to general readers and anti- 
imperialist activists who were not Asian scholars. Sore of us 
have maintained that we should reject manuscripts that may be 
very “scholarly” but are at odds with our Statement of Purpose, 
that when mainstream scholars become too comfortable with 
our journal, that’s more a sign of defeat than achievement. 
Publishing nonspecialized articles without copious notes docs 
not necessarily mean we have watered down or compromised 
our scholarly standards. It takes considerable wtelligence anc 
sensitivity to be able to communicate a radical analysis to 
readers who may not share one’s highly specialized language 
and training. 

For some critics, as well as some supporters, the Balerin 
has become, for the most part, a nonactivist, “respectable, 7 
scholarly journal. The basic scholarship-activism tension con- 
tinues within the Bulletin, as well as within the scholarly com- 
munity in relation to various anti-imperialist ami other activist 
struggles. At its best, it becomes a creative tension, making 
real some of the early ideals of CCAS. 
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3. Vietnam versus China Priorities 


Although there have always been CCAS -oriented anti-im- 
perialist scholars whose primary focus was on South Asia, 
Japan, Korea, and other parts of Asia, scholarly activist con- 
cerns over Indochina and China dominated much of CCAS. 
Indeed, especially in the late 1960s and early 1970s, Viemam 
and China served as two inspirational models, sometimes 
romanticized, of revolutionary struggle, perseverance, aniti- 
imperialist resistance, and alternative economic, political, and 
cultural priorities and values. 





A cartoon from the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars vol. J, nes. 
3-4 (Summer—Fall 1971). 





The thirty members of CCAS’s Second Friendship Delegation met with Zhou Enlai in the Great Hall of the People near the end of their 
five-week trip to the PRC in the spring of 1972. This second CCAS meeting with Zhou was less significant than the first CCAS delegation’ s 
interview with him because the first one signalled China's willingness to open up to more contact with the United States and was followed 
by Nixon's and Kissinger’s highly publicized visits. Although many members of the Second Friendship Delegation were eager to ask Zhou 
how he could negotiate with Nixon and Kissinger when the United States was wreaking such destruction in Vietnam, this meeting was 
definitely Zhou’s “party,” and for the most part it consisted of his asking members of the delegation highly individualized questions about 
themselves and their research, indicating by his questions that he had been well briefed about the various members of the delegation. 


The Vietnam War, as previously indicated, was the reason 
for the formation of CCAS. Washington’s obsession with In- 
dochina, the urgency felt by the antiwar movement to prevent 
the genocide and not to become “good Germans,” the need to 
expose and resist the complicity of Asian scholars in the war 
effort, and the desire to express solidarity with the Indochinese 
peoples made the Vietnam/Indochina War a top priority. 

Awareness of the emerging importance of China, of the 
earlier purges of Asian scholars in the China field, and of the 
exciting revolutionary experiments taking place in China, and 
especially the urgency felt in working for U.S. recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC), made China a top priority. 
For a period of time, CCAS assumed a special role in working 
for diplomatic and cultural openings with the PRC. The first 
CCAS China trip, publicized as the first major scholarly break- 
through of U.S. scholars going to China, took place in 1971, and 
the Second Friendship Delegation went to China in 1972. This 
was heady stuff, with national publicity and with some CCAS 
members assuming they had a special important relation with 
China. Unfortunately, there developed among some members 
a sense of competitiveness and careerism tied to selection for 
the China trips, resulting in an acrimonious and divisive con- 
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troversy over the aborted Third CCAS Friendship Delegation 
to the PRC in 1973. For a period of perhaps a year, at least 
until the annual meeting in 1972, China, and especially China 
trips, became the top CCAS priority. 

To maintain a Vietnam versus China dichotomy is some- 
what misleading. As is clear from the survey responses, some 
scholars trained in the China field were among the most dedi- 
cated antiwar activists. Similarly, almost all radical Indochina 
scholars placed a high priority on the Chinese revolution and 
on U.S. recognition of the PRC. In many respects, the Vietnam- 
China priority tension was more a reflection of a contradiction 
between an antiwar activist commitment, including many in 
the China field, and more nonactivist, more careerist scholars 
within China studies. 


4. The Invisible Community 


For a significant minority within CCAS, especially some 
of the graduate students and young faculty located at major 
centers for Asian studies, activist scholarship included some 
ideal of a sense of community. The Statement of Purpose ended 
with the affirmation that CCAS function as a “community for 
the development of anti-imperialist research.” 





When delegates were finally able to ask Zhou the questions relating to the United States and Vietnam, he was evasive and never really 
answered them. The other Chinese leaders did not say much, including Yao Wenyuan and Zhang Chungiao, who were later tried and 
condemned for their alleged excesses during the Cultural Revolution as part of the Gang of Four. Current BCAS editors who were members 
of the delegation and present at this meeting are Gene C ooper, Mark Selden, Chris White, and Moss Roberts; active CCAS members who 
were present include Molly Coye, Leigh Kagan, Richard Bernstein, Jonathan Mirsky, Gordon White, Nancy Jervis, Christine Frank. Bill 
Joseph, Chuck Cell, Steve MacKinnon, Stephen Uhalley, Leo Cawley, John Berninghausen, Lynda Womack, Jean Doyle, Jim Sanford, 


and Mitch Meisner. Photo courtesy of Chuck Cell. 


The sense of an invisible community, while constituted 
by CCAS and based at universities, was intended to include 
other antiwar and anti-imperialist groups and individuals within 
the United States, Asia, and throughout the world. Such a 
CCAS community would extend beyond the traditional self- 
imposed membership barriers of the university and the estab- 
lished field of Asian studies. As indicated in some of the survey 
responses, such an invisible community was also envisaged by 
some to serve as a caring support network. 

To the extent that CCAS increasingly became nothing more 
than the Bulletin, this sense of an invisible community was 
lost. And to the extent that the academic hopes, expectations, 
and careers of young radical scholars were destroyed, the poten- 
tial for developing this invisible community went unrealized. 


5. Unrealized Expectations and Careers Destroyed 


Many young CCAS scholars correctly felt that they were 
“the best and the brightest” of their generation; these were the 
progressive and creative scholars who would become future 
leaders in Asian studies. Instead, the overwhelming majority 
of such activist scholars either never secured any academic 
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position, voluntarily left or were forced out of Asian studies. 
have struggled through a series of temporary positions, or finally 
attained some university or other employment outside the spe 
cialized field of Asian studies. Among the major reasons that 
their academic hopes were dashed and their careers destroyed 
were the following developments. 

First, and probably most important, were the consequences 
of the United States losing the war in Indochina, at least in 
terms of the priorities involving the funding of Asian studies 
While Washington continued its efforts to undermine any sta 
bility in Cambodia and to devastate Vietnam, teaching the 
lesson that revolution does not pay, the kinds of cultural, edu 
cational, and technical assistance programs necessitating majo 
university participation were no longer a priority. Funds for 
Indochinese studies were drastically cut, positions eliminated. 
and careers destroyed. 

Second, at least partially related to the backlash resulting 
from the U.S. failure in Indochina, were the many politica 
purges, firings, denials of tenure, and difficulties in securing 
research grants and other funding. A review of the long list of 
progressive scholars who were such victims is a painful experi 
ence. Those of us who were successful in challenging the firings 


and denials of tenure were a small and lucky minority. Mean- 
while, right-wing scholars, U.S. veterans, Vietnamese refu- 
gees, and graduate students and young faculty who had been 
guilty of complicity or who posed no challenge to the status 
quo were much more likely to be rewarded with the limited 
number of Indochina positions within Asian studies. 

Third, some in CCAS may have miscalculated their own 
antiwar and anti-imperialist strengths, as well as the potential 
weaknesses within the Asian studies establishment.* CCAS had 
a number of excellent issues, such as the antiwar opposition 
to U.S. policies in Indochina, the exposure of academic com- 
plicity in that largely discredited war, and the need for U.S. 
recognition of China. These issues sometimes seemed to place 
CCAS-oriented scholars on the offensive, and the AAS estab- 
lishment on the defensive. CCAS conferences, with speakers 
such as Noam Chomsky and Howard Zinn, attracted large au- 
diences and were much more dynamic and significant than the 
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ža  } DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SECRET SERVICR, 2 a | 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SUBJECT: DEMONSTRATIONS PLANNED TO DISRUPT THE VISIT OF 
DR. HENRY KISSINGER TO JAPAN 

l. D 
AS OF EARLY APRIL 1972, 
OF CONCERNED ASIAN SCHOLARS (CCAS), AN AMERICAN ORGANIZATION, 


REPORTED THAT, 
| A BRANCH IN TOKYO OF THE COMNITTEE 
eee l ve 
PLANNING DEMONSTRATIONS DURING THE VISIT OF DR. HENRY 
KISSINGER TO JAPAN, THEN SCHEDULED FOR 15-18 APRIL 1972. 

2, CCAS PLANS CALLED FOR AN ATTEMPT TO DISRUPT DR. 
KISSINGER'S ARRIVAL IN JAPAX, WHICH CCAS BELIEVED WOULD 
BE AT YOKOTA AIR BASE VIA MILITARY PLANE. CCAS KAS ATTEMPT- 
IKG TO OBTAIM DETAILS OF THE TIME AND PLACE OF ARRIVAL BY 
ENLISTING THE COOPERATION OF SYMPATHETIC PERSONNEL AT 
YOKOTA. CCAS HOPED, AT A MINIMUM, TO SE ABLE TO DEHONSTRATE 
WITH LOUDSPEAKERS WITHIN DR. KISSINGER'S RANGE OF HEARIXG. 
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Part of an FBI report on a planned CCAS demonstration to disrupt 
Henry Kissinger’ s visit to Japan in April 1972, CCAS was one of the 
antiwar organizations infiltrated by FBI and CIA provocateurs to gain 
information on its activities and urge it on to illegal actions. The FBI 
and CIA were also strongly suspected of starting and spreading numer- 
ous rumors discrediting CCAS members and CCAS, including the 
rumor that CCAS planned to firebomb a book exhibit during the 1970 
convention of the Association for Asian Studies. CCAS joined other 
left-wing organizations in a class action suit that was argued by the 
American Civil Liberties Union against the CIA and other govern- 
-ment agencies, but they all lost the suit on appeal. 


courtesy of Richard Kagan and the Freedom of Information Act 
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trivial and boring sessions being held at the neighboring AAS 
meetings. In San Francisco in 1970 and elsewhere, CCAS ac- 
tivists came close to passing antiwar and anti-imperialist resol- 
utions at the AAS business meeting; AAS had to resort to a 
supplemental mail ballot vote to maintain its status quo. 

But all of this scholarly activism merely created illusions 
of seriously challenging for power. As soon as the antiwar 
activism dissipated and the Indochina War ended, it became 
clear that the Asian studies establishment was firmly in control 
and could use its considerable financial, political, and academic 
connections and resources to shape the future direction of the 
field. 


pna 


In the late 1960s, most of us expected to be the 
major figures in Asian studies in the future. This 
did not occur. Those graduate students and young 
faculty who seemed never to have had an original 
idea found secure positions, while creative scholar- 
activists were most often driven from Asian studies. 
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Fourth, a significant number of faculty who might have 
defended and supported the victimized activist scholars more 
strongly did not do so because their orientation during the late 
1960s and early 1970s was somewhat misleading. They were 
not activists and had for many years during the 1960s resisted 
taking antiwar and anti-imperialist stands. The pressing Viet- 
nam/Indochina and China issues, as well as pressure from their 
graduate students and young faculty, finally forced them to 
oppose the established policies. With the diplomatic recognition 
of China and the end of the Indochina War, they resumed their 
more comfortable academic orientation and were easily ab- 
sorbed into the mainstream of Asian studies. 

The withdrawal of many professors from even mild schol- 
arly activism not only had consequences for the unrealized 
expectations and destroyed careers of young radical scholars 
but affected other issues we have considered: less research 
exposing academic complicity and the military-industrial-aca- 
demic complex; less participation in the invisible community, 
greater difficulty in sustaining CCAS and less involvement with 
BCAS. 


6. Unrecognized Accomplishments 


In light of these developments, in many respects resulting 
in the elimination or neutralization of a generation of Asian 
scholars, there has been an understandable reaction of nostalgia, 





8. There were exceptions to this miscalculation of power. Many of 
the most active CCAS members entertained no illusions: They knew 
that their challenges to the AAS establishment, funding sources, and 
governmental agencies were very risky, and they had little expectation 
of some future “normal” academic career. 


bitterness, and regret on the part of some radical scholar ac- 
tivists, and this is reflected in a number of the responses. But 
it is important to emphasize that this is only part of the story. 
Just as most people involved in the antiwar movement felt 
frustrated and powerless and never realized the profound effect 
they collectively had on restraining and changing U.S. policy 
toward Indochina, on the downfall of Lyndon B. Johnson, on the 
forced withdrawal of U.S. troops from Cambodia in 1970, on the 
events leading to Watergate and the downfall of Richard Nixon, 
and so on, many antiwar and anti-imperialist Asian scholars 
minimized or overlooked their own accomplishments. The pro- 
found difference arising from a CCAS legacy, both within and 
outside Asian studies, and the continued existence of the Bul- 
letin attest to a history of significant and often unrecognized 
accomplishments. 
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But all of this scholarly activism merely created 
illusions of seriously challenging for power. As 
soon as the antiwar activism dissipated and the 
Indochina War ended, it became clear that the 
Asian studies establishment was firmly in control 
and could use its considerable financial, political, 
and academic connections and resources to shape 
the future direction of the field. 





As indicated by Mark Selden, the legacy of CCAS-——when 
combined with other scholarly developments largely rooted in 
the 1960s—-profoundly changed the context within which many 
of us teach and write. Not only the more academic context, 
but also the contexts within which we reach out to the larger 
community have been profoundly changed. Before our second 
national conference in Carbondale, at which many CCAS mem- 
bers spoke,” local activists discussed the dangers of the title: 
“Imperialism: USA & SIU.” True, we were struggling against 
U.S. imperialism in Indochina and SIU’s eager complicity, but 
we had not studied Lenin, Nkrumah, and others, and felt some- 
what apprehensive as to whether we were capable of formulating 
a “scholarly” or rigorous analysis of imperialism. In addition, 
would the term confuse, or even offend, many in our audience? 
(The answer was no.) 

Today, many of us, without a second thought, quite natur- 
ally use such terms as imperialism at the heart of our teaching, 
writing, and public speaking. We have had the same kinds of 
experiences as those shared by Noam Chomsky in his response: 
He can now present radical analysis to audiences throughout 
the United States in ways impossible even during the height of 





9. The October 1971 conference “Imperialism: USA & SIU” had 
twenty national speakers, including Eqbal Ahmad, Chris Jenkins, 
Leigh Kagan, Ngo Vinh Long, Jonathan Mirsky, Paul Pickowicz, 
Mark Selden, and David Truong. 
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the anti-Vietnam War movement. Many of us have found the 
same legacy in our Central American activism, often involving 
attempts to share and apply “the lessons of Vietnamy/Indoc hina” 
to contemporary U.S. policies and anti-imperialist resistance, 

Much of this CCAS legacy is expressed through the Bul- 
letin of Concerned Asian Scholars. The mere survival of BCAS 
is no small accomplishment. The quality of submitted manu- 
scripts, the dedication of the editors, and the significance and 
influence of many of the published articles are often not Fy 
recognized. Į noticed in India what Sandy Sturdevant reports 
regarding East Asia: Many Asian scholar activists are aware of 
BCAS and find its analysis of value in their current debates and 
struggles. 





7. Swing to the Right? 


Before doing this survey and speaking with many radical 
scholars, it was my belief that there had been a definite swing 
to the right on the part of many former antiwar and anti-im- 
perialist Asian scholars. There certainly seerned to be such 
evidence outside Asian studies, as in the well-publicized trans- 
formations of Tom Hayden renouncing his earlier radical pos- 
itions; of Collier and Horowitz, formerly of Ramparts, defining 
themselves as neoconservatives and attacking the Left with a 
vengeance; of millions of former antiwar demonstrators becom- 
ing the self-centered, me-generation, career- oriented profes- 
sionals of the 1980s. 

There was some evidence of such a swing to the right 
within CCAS: the many conversations with Ngo Vinh Long in 
which he complained that it was now difficult to get Asian 
scholars to acknowledge anything positive about Vietnam, or 
the young faculty who seemed to turn away from their politically 
important but somewhat risky scholarship during the war and 
resumed highly specialized research that was more acceptabie 
to the Asian studies establishment and dominam funding 
sources. 

There seemed to be at least a partial analo 
shifts during the 1930s. A large number of left intellectuals 
had romanticized and uncritically identified a the Soviet 
Union. The Stalinist revelations left most of them stunned and 
disillusioned. Many gave up on their former radical activism. 
A minority of these intellectuals from the “old Left” swung 
sharply to the right and became some of the most vicious 
opponents of the antiwar, student power, black power, and 
feminist movements in the late 1960s, as well as some of the 
most prominent neoconservatives identified with Commentary 
and other liberal-turned-reactionary publications. 

Similarly, it seemed that many of the young antiwar anc 
anti-imperialist Asian scholars had romanticized Vietnam and 
China and placed them on a pedestal. With the revelations 
about the Cultural Revolution and the Gang of Four, the postwar 
reeducation camps in Vietnam and the fleeing Vietnamese “boat 
people,” and the genocidal policies of Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia, many former activist scholars seemed 
stunned and disillusioned and some turned sharply to the Right. 

It is now my position, on the basis of more evidence. that 
my earlier impression was misleading and largely inaccurate. 
What is remarkable is how deep and lasting were the formative 
influences of the 1960s on the CCAS-oriented scholars. An 
entire generation of activist scholars had their fundamental val- 
ues, commitments, ideals, world views, and orientations shapec 
by the Vietnam/Indochina War. 
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While being extremely self-critical, often angry and bitter, 
and sometimes poking fun at their earlier romanticism and 
miscalculations, these scholars, much more often then not, 
speak proudly of their CCAS commitments, struggles, and 
ideals. They have not renounced their opposition to class exploi- 
tation, monopoly capitalism, imperialism, racism, sexism, and 
academic complicity with unjust policies. What is truly remark- 
able is how few of the radical scholars reversed their positions, 
took tainted money, and sold out for the sake of careerism, 
even when faced with the prospect of unemployment and being 
forced out of Asian studies. What follows is a survey of thirteen 
of these antiwar and anti-imperialist activist scholars. 


Ngo Vinh Long 


Ngo Vinh Long, while a graduate student at Harvard, 

became the most prominent Vietnamese scholar-activist in the 
United States. Over the years, he has been the target of many 
right-wing threats, attacks, and a serious attempt on his life. 
For the past five years, he has taught history at the University 
of Maine; although widely published and internationally recog- 
nized, this was his first full-time academic position. 
Doug Allen: How did you first get 
involved in the antiwar movement? 
Ngo Vinh Long: As you know, be- 
fore CCAS came into being, I was 
already very active. As soon as | 
arrived in this country, I began to 
speak out on Vietnam and then par- 
ticipated in the teach-ins in late 1964 
and early 1965. I helped organize the 
Harvard contingent to the April 15 
demonstration in Washington in 1965. 

Besides working with Ameri- 
cans, I also worked with Vietnamese 
and was elected president of the 
Vietnamese Association in New 
England in 1965. In this capacity, I contacted all the other 
Vietnamese groups in the United States and Canada, including 
the Association of Vietnamese Catholics in North America, 
and proposed a conference to discuss Vietnam, U.S. policies, 
and the role of Vietnamese in North America. The conference 
took place in the summer of 1965 at Tufts and got a lot of press 
coverage. In the fall of 1965, I sent a ten-page questionnaire 
to all Vietnamese in North America—some 3,000 of them—to 
try to find out what their attitudes were on the war and other 
issues. This questionnaire convinced me that while I could gain 
a sympathetic ear among a large segment of the Vietnamese 
community, I was only wasting my time trying to organize 
them to do anything significant. 

Therefore, I decided to concentrate my effort on influenc- 
ing the American public through speeches and so on. That was 
also when I decided to choose Asian studies as my field of 
concentration; my research could be used both for my academic 
work and for my political work. That was when I got to know 
Samuel Huntington (who informed me that “every society, like 
every human being, has a breaking point,” including Vietnam), 
John King Fairbank, and others at Harvard. 

DA: What decisive events deepened your commitment? 

NVL: The Tet Offensive of 1968 was one of the decisive events 
that pushed me on even further. As soon as the offensive broke 
out, I got sixty-two Vietnamese to join me in a strong statement 
denouncing American conduct in the war and demanding an 
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CCAS’s The Indochina Story was written cooperatively in the wake 
of the invasion of Cambodia and published in 1970 by both Pantheon 
Books and Bantam Books. The book brought together in a comprehen- 
sible form all the essential information about the war then scattered 
among myriad books, providing a readily usable handbook containing 
the arguments for U.S. withdrawal from Indochina and a picture of 
the alternatives the revolutionary movements in Indochina were offer- 
ing their own people. The Indochina Story competed successfully with 
popular prowar paperbacks, with about 58,000 copies sold. Seven 
current BCAS editors were among the thirty-seven contributors to 
The Indochina Story: Herbert Bix, Noam Chomsky, John Dower, 
Richard Kagan, Ngo Vinh Long, Victor Nee, and James Peck. 


immediate end to it. We went to Washington to meet with U.S. 
representatives and senators and to hold a press conference; 
that’s when I met I.F. Stone, who became a friend. The Wash- 
ington Post and other major newspapers carried stories on us 
because that was the first time such a large group of Vietnamese 
publicly denounced U.S. policies in Vietnam and Asia and 
demanded an immediate withdrawal of U.S. troops from Viet- 
nam. From Washington we went to New York and met with U 
Thant; we presented him with a statement asking him to do 
everything possible to help end the war, including bringing the 
Vietnam issue before the Security Council. 

DA: You also played an invaluable role in working with Asian 
scholars and others in the antiwar movement. 

NVL: It was during this time that many Americans who had 
not been active up to then became concerned and outraged; 
and my activities, which were known to many people, had the 
effect of getting some of them to become active. In fact, I had 
already known many of the CCAS people long before the group 
came into being. Jon Livingston, Tom Engelhardt, Jim Peck, 
John Dower, Jim Morrell, the Kagans, Perry Link, and so on, 
had been my schoolmates. 

I was convinced that the best thing I could do in this 
situation was to step up my efforts to provide information anc 
analyses. To this end, I published a regular monthly newsletter 
Thoi Bao Ga, starting in February 1969. When BCAS first came 


out, it reprinted several articles from TBG. I also provided 
information and analysis for most of the articles in CCAS’s 
The Indochina Story. One significance of CCAS for me person- 
ally was to make me feel less isolated in the field of Asian 
studies. Up to then I had been regarded as a young Vietnamese 
who was too “nationalistic” and too political and was denounced 
as a communist agent in some circles. Few came to my defense; 
in fact, few do now. So what’s new? 
DA: How did your research and activism affect your life? 
NVL: I already knew that I was sacrificing my career as well 
as the security and well-being of my family when I took on 
various activities after Tet. I was fond of telling friends that if 
I could somehow help to end the war by only one minute, | 
would have been able to save many lives and the efforts would 
have been worth it. I also knew that I was going to pay for my 
activities after the war. And so all the things that happened to 
me from 1978 on were only to be expected. I did get hurt and 
lost a lot of time and energy. 

But my feelings, commitments, and analysis remain intact. 
I have always seen Vietnam in the context of imperialism, 
social justice, etc., and, therefore, the struggle must continue, 
especially during the postwar period when a revolution will be 
lost or won. The problems I have had with Vietnamese officials 
are part of this struggle. But I have high hopes and expectations 
that things will come out much better for the people of Vietnam 
in the near future. I hope that my work will contribute to this 
and also to an understanding in Asian studies of the many costs 
of making a revolution and the complicated nature of postwar 
problems. 





The sense of an invisible community, while consti- 
tuted by CCAS and based at universities, was in- 
tended to include other antiwar and anti-imperialist 
groups and individuals within the United States, 
Asia, and throughout the world. Such a CCAS 
community would extend beyond the traditional 
self-imposed membership barriers of the university 
and the established field of Asian studies. 





Christine White 


Christine White was a coeditor of the Bulletin and has 
been teaching for the past three years in the Southeast Asia 
Program at Cornell. The author of several books and many 
articles, she is now teaching at the School of Hawaiian, Asian, 
and Pacific Studies at the University of Hawaii at Manoa in 
Honolulu. 

Doug Allen: What were you doing in the late 1960s? 

Christine White: I arrived at Cornell in 1965 to do a Ph.D. 
in French literature. Within my first month, I saw a film on 
the Vietnam War. Why was the United States sending soldiers 
halfway around the world to kill poor people and burn their 
houses? It didn’t make sense. I was so upset by what I saw 
that I decided to transfer from the French department, where 
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I was not being allowed to pursue my interest in sociopolitical 
literary criticism, to the Southeast Asia Program and govern- 
ment department to study Vietnamese politics under George 
McT. Kahin, one of the first and leading academics involved 
in the teach-in movement. I was a graduate student during all 
of the late 1960s. 

DA: What were your thoughts and feelings about Vietnam 
Indochina and Asian studies in the late 1960s. 

CW: In the late 1960s, I saw revolutionary Vietnam as a mode! 
for nationalism, independence, and decentralized, humanistic 
socialism for the Third World. I particularly remember conver- 
sations with other Third World graduate students at Cornell 
about their reactions to Vietnam. Three Iranian students said 
that Vietnam put the rest of the Third World to shame; in the 
1950s Iran tried to show a bit of independence from Great 
Britain, the United States, and oil companies: a bit of pressure 
and Mossadeq dissolved in tears. Resistance in the Dominican 
Republic lasted a few days. And yet the Vietnamese fight on 
and on. There is a lot of disillusionment with the “Vietnam 
model” among Western people who had been in the antiwar 
movement, but I know many Third World people for whom 
Vietnam is still an important symbol. 

My view on Asian studies was that it was a conservative 
field, but it was not quite as deadly a depoliticizing weight on 
the mind as the discipline of political science | was being 
initiated into. I found to my surprise that the political and social 
issues that were excluded from the study of French literature 
were not part of the concerns of the academic discipline of 
political science either! My mentors at Cornel!—Kahin, Ben 
Anderson, Martin Bernal—were all inspirations for my work, 
models of committed and “concerned” scholarship. 
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Christine White with Ta Thi Nhi, the vice chairwoman of the Women's 
Union, Dan Phu’ ong District of Hanoi, September 1979 


DA: How were you involved with CCAS? 

CW: I remember being at a founding meeting in a hotel room 
at an AAS meeting (1968) where forming CCAS was discussed. 
High points of CCAS activities were writing leaflets and giving 
talks during the teach-in movement following the invasion of 
Cambodia in 1970; working with the first CCAS delegation to 
China by helping to transcribe their interview with Chou 
En-lai; participating in the second CCAS China trip; the con- 
frontation of the Hong Kong CCAS chapter with McGeorge 
Bundy, when we refused to eat with him and accused him, on 
behalf of his victims in Indochina, of being a war criminal; 
1974—77, while at Australian National University, when I served 
as coeditor of BCAS." CCAS was far more than a simple 
political and scholarly organization—it was like a family and 
social universe. 

DA: What have been major changes in your career and life 
and what is your present situation? 

CW: I spent five years in Australia, seven years at the Institute 
of Development Studies at the University of Sussex, England 
(where I became professionally involved in women’s studies), 
one year at the Graduate School of International Studies in 
Denver, and the past three years at Cornell teaching in the 
departments where I got my Ph.D. My present position 1s 
professor of Southeast Asian studies at the recently formed 
Center of Hawaiian, Asian, and Pacific Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii at Manoa in Honolulu. Hawaii is an ideal place 
for Asian studies given the large Asian-American population, 
and I’m delighted to be in a context that combines the study of 
Native Americans with the study of the Third World. In contrast, 
at Cornell when I made comparisons between U.S. treatment 
of the Indians and the war on Vietnam, many students thought 
this inappropriate. 

I returned to Cornell to teach the SEAP program seminar 
on Vietnam feeling very apprehensive. I cared strongly about 
Vietnam. I had gotten to know students and diplomats in Can- 
berra, had gone on a research trip to Vietnam in 1979 as the 
first Western social scientist to work with the Economics Insti- 
tute of the Social Sciences Commission in Hanoi, and had 
organized a colloquium “Women, Employment and the Fam- 
ily” in Hanoi in 1983. But I also knew that Ed Cooperman had 
been shot dead in his office on the West Coast, that a Vietnamese 
woman had been murdered at Cornell in 1981, and of the at- 
tempts on the life of Ngo Vinh Long. 

Short of dangers to my physical well-being, I did not know 
what I could teach about Vietnam without being discredited or 
treated with great hostility. How could I expect to get my views 
across to a Vietnam seminar dominated by Thai students, many 
of whom considered Vietnam their nation’s traditional enemy, 
and young American students whose contact with Vietnam was 
through working with refugees in camps in Southeast Asia? I 
was very cautious my first year of teaching at Cornell; by my 
second year, I had gotten over my fears and was teaching 
without self-censorship. 

DA: What events most influenced your feelings and commit- 
ments? 
CW: China’s reactionary foreign policy was a major politically 





10. The “Interview with Chou En-lai” appeared in BCAS vol. 3, nos. 
3—4 (Summer-—Fall 1971), pp. 31-59; “CCAS Confronts Bundy” was 
described in the CCAS Newsletter, 23 November 1971. 
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discouraging development. 

DA: What are your present thoughts and feelings about U.S. 
pelicy and Indochina? 

CW: I see the Vietnam War now in a slightly different light 
from my views in the 1960s: Not just as a struggle between 
socialism and capitalism, or imperialism and national libera- 
tion, but also as motivated on the U.S. side in large part by 
the desire to try out a range of weapons and theories of war, 
including testing chemical warfare. 

The U.S. war on Vietnam did not end in 1975—there was 
just a change of tactics. Let the other side win, throw a blockade 
around the socialist government, give support to antigovernment 
guerrillas, and wait for the government to be “overthrown by 
its own people.” What worked in Chile is being tried in Nica- 
ragua, Mozambique, Angola, and Indochina. 

In my course on the politics of Southeast Asia, I am using 
Nixon’s concept of “Third World War.” (Pun: War in the Third 
World and the Third World War that has been going on globally 
since the end of World War II; undeclared in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia; also undeclared in Indonesia in 1965 and in the 
Philippines now.) The Vietnam War was one of the few places 
that “Vietnamization” (creation of internal armies of occupa- 
tion) did not work. The Vietnam War was just one battle of 
the Third World War that started on 6 August 1945. Michio 
Kaku and Daniel Axelrod’s To Win a Nuclear War: The Penta- 
gon's Secret War Plans may be the best study to date of the 
nuclear side of this war, including consideration of the use of 
nuclear weapons in Vietnam in 1954 and 1969. 


Gareth Porter 


Gareth Porter received his Ph.D. in Southeast Asian Stud- 
ies from Cornell University. He is the author of several books 
on Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Doug Allen: What were some of your thoughts and feelings 
about Indochina and Asian studies in the late 1960s? 

Gareth Porter: I had been an opponent of U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam since 1964. That conviction, and the subsequent 
massive U.S. military involvement, was the main reason I de- 
cided to go into Southeast Asian studies. I expected to get my 
Ph.D. and become a faculty member at an American university 
and continue to work on U.S.—Southeast Asian relations for 
the rest of my career. 

DA: What was your involvement with CCAS? 

GP: I joined CCAS at Cornell in 1968 and became chairperson 
of the chapter the following year when CCAS took the lead in 
organizing the antiwar moratorium on campus. It was a monu- 
mentally successful event, in which sectarianism was minimal, 
and we filled the gymnasium to the rafters to hear New York 
senator Charles Goodel! speak. CCAS represented for me the 
obvious answer to the question of the social responsibility of 
the Asian scholar in this country at that historical juncture. 
DA: What have been the major changes in your career? 

GP: I’ve never had the “normal” academic career I expected. 
I couldn’t get a teaching position in Southeast Asian politics 
without moving to Australia, which I, unlike several other 
CCAS scholars, chose not to do. I was codirector of the In- 
dochina Resource Center in Washington, D.C. from 1974 to 
its closing in December 1976. I was then thrown into the job 
market without a strong support network. Over the years, I’ve 
had a temporary job with the Institute for Policy Studies, worked 
for two congresspersons, had a few research projects (including 
writing A Peace Denied and a documentary history of the war) 


and part-time teaching positions. I’ve been an assistant profes- 
sor at the American University in Washington, D.C. since 1985, 
but the position is untenured and about to end. 

DA: What were the decisive events in the United States and 
Indochina that most influenced your analysis, commitments, 
and career? 

GP: The U.S. defeat in Indochina established the political 
atmosphere within which I have tried to find work as a Vietnam 
specialist over the past thirteen years. The Cambodian debacle 
under Pol Pot, the failure of the Ford and Carter administrations 
to normalize relations with Vietnam, and the Vietnamese inva- 
sion of Cambodia and subsequent occupation made it more 
difficult for someone like me to make a living in my field. The 
revelations about the Pol Pot regime and about the bureaucracy 
and corruption of the Vietnamese regime have given me a far 
different basis for analyzing Southeast Asian revolutionary 
movements. Nothing that has happened or been revealed, how- 
ever, has changed my analysis of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. 
DA: What are your future hopes and expectations? 

GP: I am working on a book on Vietnamese politics under the 
communist regime and am also pursuing research on the Cam- 
bodian conflict, Vietnamese foreign policy, and insurgency and 
counterinsurgency in the Philippines. I don’t know if I'll be 
able to stay in the field of Southeast Asian studies, but I would 
like to believe I'll come back to it eventually. I believe that 
there will be normalization of U.S.-Vietnam relations within 
three years, and for the first time since 1945, U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia will be oriented toward peaceful cooperation 
with the region as a whole. 


Nina Adams 


Nina Adams has been one of the major activist scholars 
in CCAS and with the Bulletin since it began. She has been 
teaching at Sangamon State University since 1973, and she 
coauthored Laos: War and Revolution with Al McCoy and wrote 
an essay for The Pentagon Papers: Critical Essays (Volume 5 
of the Beacon Press edition of the Pentagon Papers). 

Doug Allen: What were your expec- 
tations and commitments in the 
1960s? 

Nina Adams: [ had been part of the 
first demonstration against Mme 
Nhu in spring 1963 at Cornell and 
had taken a seminar with P.J. Honey 
who was aconsultant to McNamara 
and knew the United States planned 
to get ever more heavily involved. I 
visited Vietnam in the fall of 1966 
and was most struck by the size of 
the U.S. military machine, the youth 
of the GIs, the crowding of Saigon 
with refugees, and the imperviousness of Americans to what 
Vietnam was as a culture and a political cauldron. 

I believed that the Asian studies establishment was in bed 
with the CIA and the Pentagon, and that American policy was 
genocidal in impact if not in intent. I believed that the war was 
about keeping U.S. hegemony and about a racist indifference 
to Vietnamese deaths and wounds, and that those who made 
policy would use young Americans as cannon fodder in the 
most cynical way. I believed that the Vietnamese had a right 
to choose their own socialist form of government, the National 
Liberation Front was primarily a southern force, and the Third 
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Force* would be crushed by American intransigence. 

DA: You were one of the most active CCAS people right from 
the beginning. 

NA: Yes, in the fall of 1966, Leigh and Richard Kagan, Len 
Adams and I, Dave Denny, John Berninghausen, Ted Farmer, 
and one or two others sent a mailing from Taiwan (conveyed 
to Hong Kong for us) to 200 members of the Association for 
Asian Studies asking them to come out against the war. There 
was very little response. Richard Kagan and | consider this the 
origin of CCAS. When we returned to the United States in the 
spring of 1967 (I as a graduate student at Yale), we were in 
touch with others who talked about setting up meetings to begin 
what became CCAS. The organizing of the Vietnam Caucus 
for the Philadephia AAS meeting in 1968 was done by others. 
What I remember was John King Fairbank trying desperately 
to be our leader and restrain us simultaneously. I helped write 
the CCAS Statement of Purpose, which was passed at the 
CCAS conference in Boston in 1969. 

DA: What have been the major changes in your life and career? 
NA: In the late 1960s, most of us expected to be the major 
figures in Asian studies in the future. This did not occur. Those 
graduate students and young faculty who seemed never to have 
had an original idea found secure positions, while creative 
scholar-activists were most often driven from Asian studies. 

For me, the career change came in 1973, when after three 
years of expatriation, I took a teaching position at a working- 
class university rather than a major research center. This meant 
I would not be an Asian scholar. I have no regrets. In retrospect, 
I’m sure that I would have been prevented from getting any 
other kind of academic job. 

Had it not been for the war and the antiwar movement, | 
would have been working in the South; I had started political 
work in the civil rights movement, and Howard Zinn was my 
model. Because of the antiwar movement, | expatriated for 
three years and joined the women’s liberation movement in 
London, working with it in Paris and Hong Kong; I consider 
myself lucky to have been introduced to feminism in very 
socialist, analytical, and activist contexts somewhat different 
from those in the United States at that time. 

Being part of CCAS meant having colleagues and com- 
rades who could help put activism and theory together. Serving 
as coeditor of the Bulletin while I was in Hong Kong was an 
invaluable learning experience; so was working with the CCAS 
chapter there, and through them with the Hobbits? in Okinawa 
and others in the Philippines. 

DA: What were the decisive events in the United States, In- 
dochina, and Asian studies that most influenced you? 


*Those groups in South Vietnam not firmly aligned with either side—ED. 


{The Hobbits were a network of coffeehouses in Okinawa for members 
of the U.S. military and included a legal counseling service sponsored 
and organized by the National Lawyers Guild of the United States. 

11. Many respondents referred to the Philadelphia AAS “Vietnam 
Caucus” and the meeting in Fairbank’s hotel room. The first issue of 
the CCAS Newsletter, dated May 1968 and edited by Leigh Kagan and 
Jon Livingston, contained a piece by Jim Peck entitled “Reflections 
on the Implications of the Vietnam Caucus,” as well as a “Summary 
of Philadelphia Vietnam Caucus Poll and Resolution Vote.” In later 
years, many dated the beginning of CCAS to the Philadephia 1968 
meeting. See, for example, the preface to The Indochina Story (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1970), perhaps the most significant CCAS book. 


NA: Decisive events were the assassinations of John F. Kennedy 
and Diem; Lyndon B. Johnson’s sending troops that ensured a 
long struggle; AAS indifference to the issues and constant com- 
plicity in the war; AAS calling in the Pinkertons at their annual 
meeting to protect their cozy arrangement; visiting Vietnam in 
1966 and observing the election farce in September; meeting 
Vietnamese in France and discovering that I did not have to be 
200 percent on their side or become Vietnamese, but that I had 
reached the right conclusions on the issues; finding out that the 
white male Left in which I had been raised was impervious to 
change in response to feminism; and working with Vietnam 
War vets beginning in 1973 after working with deserters in 
Europe. 

DA: What is your present situation? 

NA: I’m a tenured associate professor of history and women’s 
studies at an open-admissions university, which had previously 
fired and punished me on several occasions. I consider myself 
primarily a women’s studies person. Two of my six courses 
each year are on Asia. I use my Asia background in teaching 
contemporary history, feminist science fiction, feminist theory, 
and women and development. I think it’s crucial for all area- 
studies people to integrate their analysis and information into 
“mainstream” courses. I consider myself an organizer and am 
surprisingly good as a mediator and problem solver. 

DA: What are your present thoughts and feelings regarding 
Indochina, U.S. policy, and Asian studies? 

NA: I returned to Vietnam twenty years after my first visit, 
and what impressed me most was the combination of poverty 
and determination. I don’t expect much in the way of material 
improvements, and I don’t expect U.S. policy to change. I 
believe the United States is taking its revenge, and those who 
fought in Vietnam and were junior people are now upper man- 
agement in the United States. They will fight the Vietnamese 
to the last Cambodian. Just as Ollie North started his glorious 
career in Laos, so did many others now found under rocks in 
Central America and selling drugs all over the world. 

I am not optimistic. I believe we underestimated the com- 
plexity and strength of imperialism, the naked economic power 
that the United States can use even as we were correctly analyz- 
ing the elements of neocolonialism. We underestimated the 
power of the covert warriors. And we seriously underestimated 
the extent and effectiveness of liberals and cold warriors and 
those feathering their nests in Asian studies. We never laid a 
glove on them, and the proof is in viewing who has been driven 
from the field, who has been marginalized, and who has been 
made successively redundant, the gypsy scholars and free lan- 
cers of whom there are fewer each year. 

I’ ve learned that the fierce independence of the Vietnamese 
has never let them take much advice from foreigners; that 
CCAS’s track record for analyzing and predicting revolutionary 
movements is a good one; that our record in analyzing U.S. 
moves is good, but our success in countering them is negligible. 

The Vietnam War occupied twelve years of my life, domi- 
nated my politics, delayed my dissertation, and took me past 
my confused career goals into understanding where my commit- 
ments are. We are marked by the war years as an earlier gen- 
eration was marked by the Depression, and like them, find our 
insights and passions often misunderstood or labeled foolish 
by the next generation, which is more obedient and acquisitive, 
more of what we would have been if we hadn’t encountered 
issues of life and death at an early age. The war taught us that 
people our own age could waltz off in pretty uniforms and 
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come home in boxes; that entire villages could cease to exist 
when someone like ourselves pushed a button in a high-tech 
machine; that friends could be driven to drop out, drug out, 
suicide out, and sell out when the war went on and on, and so 
did the government’s opposition to our very existence? 

We are not who we started out to be in the prosperous 
years of the 1960s. Some of us have made our peace with who 
we are and who we might have been, and some of us have not. 
The lack of a cohesive movement on the Left leaves lots of us 
isolated as Asia people, but not as political people if we’re lucky. 


Noam Chomsky 


Noam Chomsky, a member of the editorial board of BCAS, 
is an Institute Professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) in the Department of Linguistics and Philosophy. 
Widely published and a popular speaker, he is one of the world’s 
leading linguists and perhaps the most influential radical critic 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

Doug Allen: How did you become involved in the antiwar 
movement? 

Noam Chomsky: In the mid-1960s, when I became seriously 
committed to antiwar activity, I felt that it was a completely 
hopeless effort, and undertook it only because it seemed impos- 
sible to refrain. In the early years, it was largely a matter of 
speaking to very small groups in the hope that the audience 
would outnumber the organizers. I tried my hand at congres- 
sional lobbying of the Massachusetts delegation; serious issues, 
such as the U.S. attack against South Vietnam, could not be 
raised at the time; the words could not even be heard. 

Public events were not easy to manage in Boston. The 
first major demonstration on the Boston Common in October 
1965, where I was a speaker, was broken up by a hostile crowd, 
including many students, all of this with the enthusiastic support 
of the media, who were as scandalized as liberal senators such 
as Mike Mansfield that anyone should dare to criticize the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

When a few of us tried to organize tax resistance, we sent 

out 10,000 letters to people whose names had appeared in ads 
and received about fifty responses. When Paul Lauter asked 
me to help organize support efforts for draft resisters, it seemed 
like a hopeless cause, though one that could not be evaded. 
DA: How did this discouraging situation change? 
NC: By the end of 1966, things were beginning to change, and 
1967 was very different, with the huge Pentagon demonstration 
and many other actions. By then, there was a government 
response to resistance, and several of us anticipated spending 
years in jail—which, I expect, would have happened had the 
Tet Offensive not changed elite policy with regard to the prose- 
cution of the war and the treatment of domestic opposition. 
Meanwhile, speaking and demonstrations, including much civil 
disobedience and many arrests, were a regular occurrence, and 
popular involvement grew enormously, much to my surprise. 

By 1968, the student movement began to self-destruct (I 
recall a leading Students for a Democratic Society [SDS] intel- 
lectual telling an audience that the war was now “a liberal issue” 
and we should turn to more serious concerns), but popular 
opposition fo the war, among students as well, continued to 
grow, and with it, a change in the cultural climate of profound 
and long-lasting significance, with the rise of the women’s 
movement, the ethnic movements, and others, a phenomenon 
that continued, contrary to much propaganda, through the 
1970s. Dissidence is now, in my opinion, more widespread and 


solidly rooted in substantial parts of the population than ever, 
and the general sophistication, outside of elite intellectuals, has 
also deepened considerably. I now give talks anywhere in the 
country of a sort that would have been virtually impossible 
even in peace-movement circles at the peak of antiwar activism. 
DA: What were your feelings about Indochina? 
NC: My feelings in the late 1960s were rather grim. Particularly 
with the murderous post-Tet accelerated pacification campaign, 
I felt that the United States had substantially won the war, in 
terms of its minimal, not its maximal objectives. As I wrote 
at the time, the possible outcomes seemed to me either virtually 
complete destruction of Indochina, or North Vietnamese dom- 
ination over the whole region, since “no other viable society 
will remain,” local forces elsewhere being unable to sustain the 
increasingly violent U.S. assault. I have not changed that view. 
The United States did not attain its goals of reincorporating 
Indochina within the global system it came to dominate after 
World War II, but it did succeed in ensuring that the “virus” 
of successful independent development would not “infect” re- 
gions beyond, to use the terminology of Kissinger and others. 
In Indochina, the virus was destroyed, and surrounding areas 
were “inoculated” with murderous coups and terror (Indonesia. 
Thailand, the Philippines, and elsewhere). Sophisticated ele- 
ments in the business community came to the same view. I 
think there has been overwhelming documentary evidence avail- 
able for years showing this was the primary U.S. war aim, and 
it falls quite naturally out of a much more comprehensive global 
vision. 
DA: What were some of your personal commitments at the time? 
NC: Those years became a ceaseless engagement in travel and 
speaking, demonstrating and supporting resistance, and writing 
when possible. The latter was barely possible apart from move- 
ment journals such as Ramparts and Liberation, with the excep- 
tion of the New York Review for a brief period, effectively 
terminated in 1972; the media were almost entirely closed, 
much more so than today, contrary to much illusion. U.S. 
policy was becoming far better understood in wider circles. 
The field of Asian studies barely participated with a few notable 
exceptions, and the founding of CCAS seemed to me then a 
very promising development, as it has, I believe, proven to be. 
I am not an Asia scholar. I was then primarily an activist. My 
prime concern was not really Asia, but U.S. policy and society. 
That remains so, for me. 
DA: How did such commitments change your life and career? 
NC: My career and life are very different from what they were 
twenty-five years ago. I was well aware, when undertaking 
protest and resistance, that such changes were inevitable, and 
I was not, quite frankly, very happy to contemplate them. If 
the world were different, there are other things I’d much rather 
do. I have tried, over the years, to maintain two quite separate 
careers, one in research and teaching in several areas that I 
ind intellectually most interesting, and a second as an activist. 
ecturer, and writer on international affairs and foreign policy. 
Zach of these careers amounts to a full-time commitment, which 
neant that other things had to give way, primarily personal 
ife. The limits of twenty-four hours a day had become a prob- 
em in the late 1960s, and this has become increasingly severe 
n the 1980s. There are, needless to say, very real compensa- 
ions—personal, emotional, and intellectual. 
DA: What were the decisive events that most influenced you? 
NC: The escalation of the war in 1964 was, for me, the decisive 
actor, which made it impossible to avoid any longer a serious 
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Noam Chomsky speaking at Social Responsibility Week at the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley, May 1982 


commitment to activism. As I began to do more intensive 
research on U.S. foreign policy and on specific areas of South 
east Asia, I, of course, learned a lot that I had not known. but 
I can’t frankly say that my understanding of the nature and 
sources of policy has changed in any fundamental way 
Trying to identify specific events that influenced my per 


ceptions and feelings is not easy. There were too many. One 


element was the great courage shown by many young resisters 
Another was a trip to Indochina, which had a large emotional 
impact, particularly in Laos, where I learned a great deal. 
thanks primarily to Fred Branfman. 

DA: What are some of your present thoughts r garding th 
future of Indochina and of U.S. policies? 


NC: With regard to Indochina, it is only possible to observe 


with continuing horror how U.S. elites have proceeded to “bleed 
Vietnam” to the extent possible, reveling in their successes in 
ravaging Indochina and leaving it in a state from which it may 
not recover for 100 years; and to watch as the very effective 
U.S. ideological system labored to refashion the history of 
those years so as to establish the basis for new atrocities. which 
were not long in coming. 


As for the future, with all the horrors and tragedies of the 
past years, and the new ones that are yet to come, there is stil! 
a noticeable and very significant change in this < ountry, a very 
healthy change, impelled by the dissidence and activism of the 
1960s, which has helped stimulate a dissident culture of quite 
significant scale as well as a moral and intellectual revolution 
that I suspect cannot be reversed. It is simply a very different 


country from what it was twenty-five years ago, elites ex cepted 
The changes are much too slow, but nevertheless detectable. and 
they offer what hope there is for a decent future 


Edward Friedman 


Edward Friedman, a China scholar with a Ph.D. from 
Harvard, has been on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
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John Spragens, Jr., 


since 1967 and has written or edited several books on Chinese 
politics and related subjects. He has been active in CCAS and 
BCAS since they began, and has also been involved with Am- 
nesty International, working in the 1970s on behalf of prisoners 
of conscience in Taiwan, and in the 1980s for those in the PRC. 
Doug Allen: What were your thoughts about Indochina, Asia, 
and U.S. policy in the late 1960s? 


Edward Friedman: The U.S. 
rationale of being in Vietnam to stop 
Chinese aggression seemed insane. 
As I argued in America’s Asia, I 
found U.S. foreign policy in Asia 
driven by ideological comprehen- 
sions rooted in McCarthy-era poli- 
tics, serving neither enlightened 
American interests nor the cause of 
a anything decent in Asia. The only 
' debatable topic, therefore, was 
1 whether the troops should come 
home by ship or plane. 





DA: What was your involvement in CCAS? 

EF: I experienced CCAS as a community of people who did 
solid reasoned work against academic apologists for absurdities 
that served no liberating human purpose. I did a summer semi- 
nar at Harvard with CCAS colleagues, worked and wrote for 
the Bulletin, edited America’s Asia with Mark Selden, worked 
on annual CCAS conventions, and took CCAS positions at 
AAS annual meetings. Perhaps the most valuable thing I did 
for CCAS was acting as intermediary between the Yale-Cornell 
groups (least militant) and the Berkeley group to find com- 
promise language for the CCAS Statement of Purpose. 

DA: What have been major changes in your life and career 
during the past twenty years? 

EF: Getting married; having children; feminism; finding racism 
so hard to change; learning about the institutionalized inhuman- 
ity that is Leninist statist socialism; three years with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee getting medical aid into Laos and 
working to get prisoners of conscience out of prison, under- 
standing what lay behind academic McCarthyism that stole 
opportunities and jobs away from my best friends; learning to 
act in a world of narrow nastiness and myopic vengeance that 
imposes unpalatable choices. 

DA: What were the decisive events in the United States, Asia, 
and Asian studies that most influenced your analysis and com- 
mitments? 

EF: The opening of China. I came to know democratic Chinese, 
learned of the Mao famine, discovered the human pain of the 
institutionalized Stalinist reality and the stagnant misery of the 
peasant poor, realized the continuing gender, ethnic, and na- 
tional chauvinism and the brutal crimes of the vigilante Cultural 
Revolution era. I argued with CCAS colleagues who would not 
learn. I asked myself what I could do to make less likely the 
repetition of such Maoist-Stalinist inhumanities. And through- 
out I never forgot that the powerful enemies of freedom in my 
country are not these blinded colleagues. Hence I continue to 
write regularly against the newest versions of McCarthyism, 
warmongering, and racist scapegoating. 

DA: What is your present situation? 

EF: I teach in the Department of Political Science and chair 
the East Asian Studies National Resource Center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. I am finishing a book, Chinese Village, 
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Socialist State, with three colleagues, and am preparing Maoist 
Socialism and the Leninist State. 

DA: What are some of your thoughts and feelings about In- 
dochina, Asia, Asian studies, and U.S. policy? 

EF: I hope the peoples of Asia will struggle to democratize 
their nations and that CCAS members and the U.S. government 
will work on the side of democratizers and out of concern for 
human rights. I hope we learn from and ally with Asian demo- 
crats. 

I wish that BCAS paid more attention to the efforts of 
Asian democrats instead of writing absurd apologies for 
Stalinism in North Korea and Vietnam. Why haven’t we opened 
BCAS to cultural survivalists who care about Tibetans in China 
and similar peoples elsewhere? I reject the view that we should 
only or mainly attack the evils done by the U.S. government. 
Our concerns are international. Do we have a principled anti- 
imperialist commitment against the imperialism of India, Viet- 
nam, and Indonesia? Is it principled to attack the evils of 
Brezhnev (or substitute the evils of other Communist Party 
rulers elsewhere) only after Gorbachev does? In short, there is 
a continuing need for self-criticism. 

Finally, I hope that future changes make it possible one 
day to give human content to a project of empowerment so that 
the radical tradition can revive in an authentically democratic 
and joyful way. 


Sandy Sturdevant 


Sandy Sturdevant, while a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was one of the most active members of CCAS. 
She recently completed two years as the Quaker international 
representative for East Asia. Focusing on exploitation, sexism, 
and imperialism in East Asia, she has been working as a pho- 
tographer outside the established Asian studies field. How to 
be paid “even a modest living wage” doing this important work 
remains a problem. She is currently working on a book of 
interviews and photographs on the sale of sexual labor around 
U.S. military bases in the Philippines, the southern part of 
Korea, and Okinawa. 

Doug Allen: What was some of your 
~ background before becoming so in- 
< volved in CCAS? 
Sandy Sturdevant: I was part of 
the civil rights movement, engaged 
from the mid-late 1950s in issues of 
public accommodations in eastern 
Kansas. After two years doing 
movement work in Cleveland, I 
came to Chicago in July 1968 as part 
of the anticonvention organizational 
network and to begin my Ph.D. work 
at the University of Chicago. I was 
in the tenth year of marriage with 
three sons and a husband. Balancing 
family life, intellectual development, and political involvement 
was a skill I’d developed early on; but I found being at the 
University of Chicago extremely alienating. 
DA: How did you become involved with CCAS? 
SS: In a very real sense, CCAS made it possible to work at 
the university. I was coordinator at Chicago from 1969 through 
1971 and then one of three national coordinators through 1972 
and 1973. The chapter at Chicago was liberal centrist, and that 





suited the level of political consciousness of the students, was 
tolerable to the few liberal faculty members, and was also 
where the members of the community we sought to influence 
through sharing our knowledge and analysis were at. We did 
educational work in the community on Vietnam, U.S. policy 
aimed at containing China, and the economics of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

And then there was Carbondale, a place in southern Ilinois 

most Chicago students didn’t even know existed. A good num- 
ber of basic truths about the U.S. presence in Indochina and 
the relationship of that presence to our universities were em- 
bodied in the Agency for International Development’s use of 
the Vietnam Center at Southern Illinois University. I can re- 
member sitting on the floor of my apartment sorting out xeroxed 
copies of documents for packets sent out to all CCAS chapters. 
And then waiting for the responses, which resulted in a signifi- 
cant conference in Carbondale in the fall of 1970 confronting 
the issues and the successful CCAS-organized international 
boycott of scholarly participation in Vietnam Center activities. 
DA: What were some of your impressions of CCAS? 
SS: On the positive side, I felt that CCAS had found a way to 
put into practice its Statement of Purpose by keeping faith with 
peoples we as scholars were studying. This was true about so 
much of CCAS activity, and a good part of that continues to 
be represented in the publications of the Bulletin. 

I used to think that CCAS had the potential to have had 
much more of a presence within the scholarly world of Asian 
studies. CCAS was an organization that drew the sharpest minds 
from the student/young faculty community, minds informed by 
a conscience seeking to develop a more egalitarian relationship 
with the peoples of the countries one studied. While I think 
that is all true, I since have integrated the awareness. born of 
anger, that the element of self-involvement, which at the time 
we labeled as “careerism,” would make impossible the fulfill- 
ment of this early potential. 

DA: How did that element of “careerism” develop for you? 
SS: For me, there were two main turning points. The first 
visible signs arose from the CCAS tours to China: funds gen- 
erated by the CCAS tour of 1972, writing contracts, and pub- 
lishing possibilities stimulated ego gratification in a way that 
had been mostly absent from our ranks. From the opening of 
China to American scholars, this issue grew, and the decision 
people made not to publish “scholarly” material in the BCAS 
but to publish it elsewhere for career reasons was part of this 
dynamic, as was the rationale that led to the establishment and 
participation in Modern China. 

The second turning point for me occurred in the late 1970s 
when I was East Asian editor for BCAS. I solicited manuscripts 
from virtually everyone and worked strenuously for nine months 
on what became two issues of the Bulletin and then the book 
on post-Mao China. A good number of manuscripts were from 
old comrades, now established China scholars, many of whom 
had become so as a result of their positive analysis of Mao’s 
China. Now, with only the direction of the Deng reforms visible, 
these scholars were writing about the negative features of Mao 
China and the glories of the Deng era. For me, this was ex- 
tremely difficult. It was a political, intellectual, and personal 
crisis. As a result, I did not write the introduction to the issues. 
I used the excuse that I was too burdened with work, having 
taken a job at the Foreign Language Press in Beijing at the end 
of the process. 

DA: Some have noted similar turning points regarding career- 
ism in relation to Vietnam/Indochina scholarship. Where do 
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your above observations about these turnin E points re 
China leave you? 

SS: This has resulted in the obvious conclusion that China was 
much more vast and diverse than scholars had been able fo 
portray. On the less positive side, one would also have to gc- 
knowledge that many researched and wrote in ways that were 
expedient or fit into their own particular game plan. Reviewing 
what had been the history of a number of China scholars within 
CCAS/BCAS, this conclusion should have come as no great 
surprise. It was my idealism and my remembrances of what | 
thought we had been about earlier on in our history that had 
made it seem different. And it was my rural working class 
background and the political activism I brought to the university 
that made the acknowledgements difficult to accept. Now that 
the Deng-Zhao reforms in China are hitting upon the shoals of 
other realities, it will be interesting to see what the next turn 
of the screw will bring. 























Radical Asian scholars could bring their scholarly 
knowledge and skills to activism; and it was an 
activist commitment that largely distinguished their 
approach and analysis from others in Asian studies. 
Unfortunately, this was easier said than done, and 
there existed a tension between the scholarly and 
activist priorities, approaches, and goals. 





DA: You were the first person to suggest that the twentieth 
anniversary issue of the Bulletin also be an acknowlegment 
and “celebration” of our accomplishments. 

SS: Yes, the above is only part of the story. While the impor- 
tance of the Bulletin may seem clear, it's hard sometimes tc 
know this in ways I’ve learned while living and working in 
East Asia. I’m impressed with our input into the dialogues and 
struggles that go on in various Asian countries. We've published 
a number of articles at critical times, and my guess is we'll 
continue to do so. All those associated with BCAS, now or af 
any time in our past, have just reason for feeling the comradeship 
and solidarity that has consistently informed the better part of 
our consciousness. 


Felicia Oldfather 


Felicia Oldfather was a graduate student in history at Berkeley 
and became a national coordinator of the Cormmittes of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars. She contributed to the CCAS book 
China! Inside the People’s Republic and coedited Postwar 
Japan with Jon Livingston and Joe Moore. She has continued 


to support the Bulletin even though she is no longer focusing 
on Asia. 


Doug Allen: What were your thoughts about Viemem in the 
late 1960s? 

Felicia Oldfather: I had and still have an existentialist attitude 
about politics; that one did it out of moral imperative, not 
because it worked. So I never had a Marxist belief that | was 
on the high tide of history. This does not mean | didn't consider 
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The CCAS paperback China! Inside the People’s Republic was pub- 
lished by Bantam Books in 1972 and sold over 50,000 copies. This 
book developed out of the 1971 trip to China by fifteen members of 
CCAS and attracted a great deal of attention since this was the first 
time in twenty-two years that a group of American scholars had been 
admitted into China. The book was mainly edited by Molly Coye and 
Jon Livingston, the first official managing editor of CCAS; among the 
forty-five contributors to the book were the fifteen CCAS members of 
the first delegation to China, CCAS national coordinator Felicia Old- 
father, and current BCAS editor and past CCAS national co-coordinator 
Helen Chauncey. 


effectiveness, but I had no expectations. I generally liked Moss 
Roberts’s attack on the Joint Committee on Contemporary 
China, and so on,” and felt that there was a connection between 
perceived policy needs/interests and funding for area studies. 
I never liked Henry Kissinger and was never a realpolitik person. 
I agree with Tom Lehrer that once Kissinger won the Nobel 
Peace Prize there was no room for political satire! As to politics, 
I probably feel the most kinship with the stance of Noam 
Chomsky. 

DA: What about your CCAS involvement? 

FO: I was at the founding of CCAS and helped to draft our 
founding statement. It provided a useful political function in the 
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12. See BCAS vol. 3, nos. 3—4 (Summer—Fall 1971), pp. 92-168; 
Moss Roberts, “The Structure and Direction of Contemporary China 
Studies,” pp. 113-37. 
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Asian studies community and got many of us involved in speak- 
ing and writing for other communities as well. The Bulletin 
has developed its own life and treads the professional/political 
line in an o.k. way, but it is definitely a “professional” journal. 
I made several good friends in CCAS and have maintained a 
friendship with Jon Livingston, Moss Roberts, and Jim Peck. 
DA: What were the major changes in your life? 

FO: I quit graduate school in 1971. In 1972 I moved to northern 
California and have not been involved in Asian studies since. 
I’ve been raising a child and teaching classical piano. Starting 
in 1985, I’ve done a lot of Central America work, traveling to 
Central America three times and being active in our local soli- 
darity group. 

DA: What are your present situation and thoughts about Asia? 
FO: I am a part-time musician/activist/mother/community per- 
son who is very entrenched in a small community. Politically 
right now I am interested in Central America and the Middle East. 
I can’t stand electoral politics. I feel like an old-fashioned anar- 
chist. I dislike computers, correct-lines, and all top-down or- 
ganizations. I am cynical, but believe in trying to get informa- 
tion out to people in usable form. I don’t think about Asia much. 


Mark Selden 


Mark Selden teaches sociology and history at the State 
University of New York (SUNY) at Binghamton. He was one 
of the key members of CCAS and has been an editor of the 
Bulletin since its beginning, currently serving as coeditor for 
East Asia. His research and writing focus on China, revolution- 
ary change, and socialist reform. 

Doug Allen: What were you doing in the late 1960s? 

Mark Selden: After doing dissertation research in Taiwan and 
Japan (later to become The Yenan Way in Revolutionary China), 
I completed my Ph.D. at Yale in modern Chinese history. I 
began teaching history and Asian studies at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis in 1967. 

DA: What were your commit- 
ments with CCAS? 

MS: From the fall of 1967, I 
was active in CCAS and in the 
antiwar movement in St. Louis 
and in Japan (GI resistance, 
Japan Peace for Vietnam Com- 
mittee, AMPO). The original 
impetus for CCAS in the spring 
of 1968 came out of the 
graduate student group at Har- 
vard. Together with Felicia Old- 
father and a few other graduate 
students from WU, I attended 
the Philadelphia AAS meetings 
when CCAS was born. Perhaps 
our scholarship and our politics 
could be brought into unity. As 
one of the few early members 
with a faculty position, I was 
able to travel and talk about 
CCAS; in the spring of 1968 I 
went to Berkeley and Stanford 
to assist in getting CCAS off 
the ground and also to Indiana 
and Michigan. 


Mark Selden in the sixties 


I was among those organizing summer seminars at Harvard 
in 1968 and 1969 exploring issues of the United States in Asia 
and imperialism. This eventually led to a book, America’s Asia: 
Dissenting Essays in Asian-American Relations (1971), co- 
edited with Edward Friedman. Many of the contributors were 
active in CCAS then and later, including John Dower, Richard 
and Leigh Kagan, Jim Peck, Jon Mirsky, and Stephen Andors. 
Other participants in our study group, one of the first CCAS 
activities directed toward rethinking issues of imperialism and 
revolution, included Felicia Oldfather, Victor Nee, Herb Bix, 
and Paul and Martha Winnacker. 

DA: How did this commitment develop in the early 1970s? 
MS: I was working on, and attempting to connect, several 
fronts and issues: antiwar activism, particularly GI resistance 
support work and the McDonnell Project in St. Louis, and 
efforts to develop and promote a critical scholarship, reconcep- 
tualizing perspectives on revolutionary change and imperialism, 
focusing on Indochina and China. This also meant finding ways 
to bring the fruits of our research to wider “mass” audiences 
and attempting to influence public policy and popular views 
on the war and on China. This is where, at the borders of 
intellectual work and political activism, I felt CCAS could 
make a contribution. 

So I became involved with BCAS, serving as coeditor in 
the early 1970s. I also sought to promote the series of CCAS 
books that began with our America’s Asia, continued through 
The Indochina Story (our most important scholarly contribution 
to the antiwar effort), and our most widely read effort, /nside 
the People’s Republic of China. While the Indochina War 
seemed to me to be the central issue for BCAS, I was also 
active in supporting recognition of China in the early 1970s. 

One final area of CCAS work at the time: I saw CCAS 
as building alternative scholarship and an alternative institu- 
tional fabric transcending the irrelevance or worse of AAS and 
sought to make our annual meetings (coinciding with AAS 
meetings) important forums for debate and challenge. This we 
did with some success in the years 1969-72 or so before the 
Indochina-China divisions and the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
eroded our unity and our strongest appeal to others in or entering 
the profession. 

DA: As a young faculty member how did you relate to the more 
established Asian studies professors? 

MS: The late 1960s context provided a fruitful climate for 
students and some young faculty to think critically about the 
Indochina War, imperialism (particularly U.S. imperialism), 
and revolutionary change in Asia. This was a wrenching experi- 
ence for many of us. Just as we were attempting to “become 
professionals” as scholars of Asia, we found ourselves critically 
questioning and challenging the wisdom handed down by many 
of our most respected teachers. 

Well, that was a dimension that included intergenerational 
conflict and combat. But that was only one dimension. Many 
of our teachers had also been critics of post-World War II U.S. 
policy in Asia, and some had paid for it with destroyed or 
aborted careers during the McCarthy years. So it was important 
that liberals like John Fairbank, Mary Wright, and Owen Latti- 
more, for example, helped to open up some of the critical 
terrain, even though their students would in many cases rush 
beyond them and frequently enter into conflict on issues both 
of scholarship and politics. 

DA: What have been the major changes in your career? 
MS: I taught in the departments of history and Asian studies 
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at Washington University from 1967 until 1979. In the late 
1960s, I redirected my principal research to issues of the Indo- 
china War and the American empire. This involved collaborative 
works (America’s Asia, Open Secret: The Kissinger-Nixon Doc- 
trine in Asia, and Remaking Asia: Essays on the American Use 
of Power), in most cases working with other CCAS authors 
such as Friedman, Dower, Bix, Peck, and Tom Weiskopf. 

From the early to mid-1970s, while continuing antiwar 
work, much of my scholarship was redirected back toward the 
Chinese revolution. Indeed, from the early 1970s to the present, 
my principal research has centered on problems of Chinese 
development and socialist transitions, stimulated initially by 
the Cultural Revolution and subsequently by the post-Mao re- 
form agenda. This has resulted in The People’s Republic of 
China, The Transition to Socialism in China, and ThePolitical 
Economy of Chinese Socialism. 

In 1979 I joined the sociology department and the Fernand 
Braudel Center at SUNY Binghamton, working with a strong 
core of critical scholars, a variety of Marxist, radical, and 
world-system perspectives, and many Third World students. 
The intellectual milieu has been supportive and stimulating. 
Yet the central strand of CCAS at its best, and of the antiwar 
movement, the ability to link our work in the classroom and 
our writing with ongoing popular movements challenging the 
political status quo, has been elusive, to say the least, for the 
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America’s Asia was published by Pantheon Books in 1969, the first 
of five CCAS books to develop out of concern for rethinking the issues, 
particularly the morality of American policy in the world and new 
ways of looking at revolution. All twelve of the contributors to 
America’s Asia were members of CCAS, and four of them are BCAS 
editors today—Richard Kagan, John Dower, and the coeditors, Ed 
Friedman and Mark Selden. About 10,000 copies of this hardcover 
book were sold. 


last fifteen years. This remains the central, and for me, quite 
unresolved dilemma, and the heart of my own self-criticism. 
DA: What are some of your present thoughts and feelings about 
Asian studies? 

MS: CCAS, in small ways, as a stream feeds a mighty river, 
made some praiseworthy contributions: to raising the costs and 
thereby helping to end the war against the Indochinese peoples; 
to opening a new page in U.S. relations with China; to under- 
mining the hegemony of modernization theory and other dom- 
inant ideologies of U.S. postwar hegemony. 

Yet the moments that tasted sweetest also spelled the end of 
CCAS as an organized movement, though not the end of some 
of our intellectual work, particularly through BCAS. Above all, 
the beginning of the end of U.S. military intervention in Indo- 
china also spelled the fragmentation of CCAS as Indochina- 
China divisions sharpened and the earlier unity dissolved. 

That unity also dissolved intellectually. CCAS challenged, 
with some success, some of the dominant models for com- 
prehending America and Asia. It became possible, for example, 
to discuss revolutionary change in sympathetic ways little 
known earlier in U.S. discourse of the postwar era. And as the 
issues of American imperialism were debated by Marxists, 
dependency and world-system theorists, and others, CCAS may 
be seen as a small part of that debate: less interesting theoretic- 
ally to be sure, but drawing strengths of empirical research 
missing in much of the critical literature and thereby enriching 
it. Yet the CCAS organizational challenge to the AAS was 
short-lived and in the end abortive; and its intellectual opening 
also tended to be absorbed in other debates even as it contributed 
to them. 


Elaine Emling 


Elaine Emling served as midwest coordinator (1973-74) 

and national coordinator (1974-75) of CCAS. 
Doug Allen: What were you doing in the late 1960s? 
Elaine Emling: After working in Laos (1964-66) with Inter- 
national Voluntary Services, I returned to Cornell University 
(1967-69) to do an M.A. in curriculum and instruction, with 
a minor in Southeast Asian studies. I intended to become a 
secondary school social studies teacher. 
DA: What were your commitments regarding Indochina and 
Asian studies? 
EE: Because I had lived and worked in Laos and visited southern 
Vietnam, I felt personally obligated to do what I could to end 
the awful destruction. I was most protective of Laos, which 
always seemed to be forgotten as part of the war. I participated 
in CCAS and the Committee of Returned Volunteers and 
thought I could make my contribution primarily by teaching 
about the Third World and U.S. policy in social studies classes. 
I wasn’t at all committed to being an Asia scholar. I was satisfied 
to use the writings of others at the grass-roots level. 
DA: What was your involvement with CCAS? 
EE: I helped start the Cornell chapter and was a strong partici- 
pant in chapters at Michigan, Wisconsin/Madison, and Hong 
Kong. In addition to serving as midwest and national coor- 
dinator, I put out the CCAS newsletter on Indochina (1973-75) 
which included the issues of GI organizing in Asia and en- 
couraging pressure on Congress to cut off funding of the war. 

Some of my most memorable CCAS events were the guerrilla 
theater our Hong Kong chapter did at the U.S. Consulate in 
response to the Christmas 1971 bombings of northern Vietnam, 
and the Hong Kong chapter’s “meal” with McGeorge Bundy 
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at the University Services Center where we refused to “break 
bread” with him because of the blood on his hands as a result 
of his role in the war. He nearly broke down. 
DA: What were the decisive events that most influenced your 
life with regard to Asia? 
EE: The story really began in 1961 when I took my first Asian 
studies course from George McT. Kahin at Cornell; he got me 
going on Asia and has been a mentor throughout. From that 
beginning, I had the idea to go to Southeast Asia in 1964. The 
next developments were the realization that there was an awful 
war going on where I had been living and finally a willingness, 
by 1967, to “come out” and question authority in a big way. 
CCAS, CRV (Committee of Returned Volunteers), and WILPF 
(Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom) were 
the major influences in getting me, a very shy person, to be 
more assertive, to think through issues and problems, and to 
take courage and act. 
DA: What is your present situation? 
EE: I’m now a regional and urban planner doing free-lance 
consulting on development projects overseas or in the United 
States. I am totally outside Asian studies though I'd love to go 
back there to work. 
DA: What are your present feelings and thoughts about Indo- 
china? 
EE: Vietnam must withdraw from Kampuchea so that they can 
both get on with life. The leadership of the Khmer Rouge must 
be retired. As part of a settlement for Kampuchea and Vietnam, 
the Khmer Rouge might participate in a coalition government. 
I'd like to see the Vietnamese presence in Laos greatly reduced. 
China must learn to behave decently and respectfully toward 
its Indochina neighbors. The United States must have better 
relations with all three Indochina countries and become respon- 
sible for cleaning up the mess it left. At least, Washington 
should stop harassing former volunteers trying to help. 

I must confess that I don’t think too much about these 
matters. After many years of what felt like “doing” for others, 
I’m trying to get my own life on track, and that’s a tough job. 


James Morrell 


James Morrell was a graduate student in history at Harvard, 
entering the department in 1966 and completing a dissertation 
on the economic development of modern China. He is director 
of research at the Center for International Policy in Washington, 
D.C. 

Doug Allen: In the late 1960s, what were your thoughts and 
feelings about Vietnam, U.S. policy, and Asian studies? 
James Morrell: In early 1965, I was shocked and offended by 
television pictures of B-52s emptying their bomb bays over 
Vietnam and thousands of U.S. soldiers disembarking from 
landing craft. I participated in the Students for a Democratic 
Society demonstration in Washington that summer. The next 
summer, I spent two weeks in the Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia jail for having stopped a napalm truck entering the navy 
base at Port Chicago, which was the major transshipment point 
of munitions to Vietnam. 

As for Asian studies, everything I learned about the history 
of recent U.S. involvement in China and Southeast Asia pointed 
to the folly and immorality of military interventions in favor 
of corrupt dictators. While my professors at Harvard had inci- 
sively pointed this out in the case of China, I was disturbed at 
their reticence on Vietnam. 
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At least five members or close associates of CCAS were in an affinity group at the big 1971 May Day 
demonstration in Washington, D.C. to “Stop the War or We'll Stop the Government.” As also happened 
to many other demonstrators, they got split off from the main group and spent the morning attempting to 
block traffic at various strategic locations, repeatedly having to move on after being tear-gassed or Maced. 
Here they are sitting with other demonstrators in Lafayette Park in front of the White House at about 1:00 p m 
At this point the police had dispersed the street blockades and activities seemed to have died down, and 
soon after this picture was taken the group broke up to attend to other matters, not realizing that the police 
would move on to massive arrests at Georgetown University, ending up with 13,000 people arrested that 
day in connection with the demonstration. From left to right in the foreground are Mitchell Goodman, 
Zee Gamson, and CCAS national coordinator Cynthia Fredrick, and from left to right in the background 
are the members of the affinity group—Marilyn Young, Mark Ptashne, Fred Branfman, Howard Zinn, 


Daniel Ellsberg, and Noam Chomsky.* 


DA: What was your involvement with the Committee of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars? 

JM: I was a founding member of CCAS, which began at 
Harvard as a protest against having the CIA rotate their person- 
nel into the Harvard Asian studies faculty. In the summer of 
1967, I was fortunate to be hired by the East Asian Research 
Center as a translator of Chinese newspapers for a book on the 
Red Guards. It turned out, however, that the faculty member 
heading the project was a CIA agent. I quit immediately and 
joined with a number of concerned graduate students, among 
them Jim Peck, Tom Engelhardt, Jon Livingston, Leigh Kagan, 
and Victor Nee, in questioning the presence of the CIA at 
Harvard. There was an exchange of letters with John K. Fair- 
dank and others. Our appeal was fruitless; the next year, the 
East Asian Research Center brought up the head of the China 
lesk at the CIA. 

We published the first issue of the CCAS Newsletter in 
May 1968; the second issue of October 1968 contained the 
>xchange of letters between Peck, Livingston, Fairbank, and 
Ezra Vogel.'* Other graduate students and young faculty in 
Asian studies around the country were also concerned about 
‘the profession’s relation to the Vietnam War. Indeed, two schol- 
irs outside Asian studies—Noam Chomsky, a linguistics pro- 
essor at M.I.T. , and Howard Zinn, a political scientist at Boston 
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University specializing in the United States—mounted some 
of the earliest sustained intellectual critique of the war. 

An invisible web of constraints, ranging from battle scars 
from the McCarthy period to distrust of communism to depen- 
dence on Ford Foundation and Pentagon grants and a desire to 
regain acceptance in Washington, all inhibited the Asian studies 
profession from using its knowledge and reputation to help save 
the country from the disaster it faced. There was a clear need 
for an alternative professional organization to the Association 
for Asian Studies. 

DA: How did the Vietnam/Indochina War influence changes in 





13. The second issue of the CCAS Newsletter also contained a report 
on the 1968 Harvard CCAS Summer Seminar mentioned by severa! 
respondents. The CCAS Newsletter no. 3 was published in March 
1969, and the next issue, published in May 1969, was given a new 
title: Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars and appeared as vol. 1, 
no. 4, of BCAS. This issue contains selected speeches from the Boston 
CCAS Conference and from the Panel on the McCarran Hearings at 
the AAS Conference in March 1969. Throughout the 1970s, while 
publishing the Bulletin, CCAS continued to distribute a less ambitious, 
mimeographed CCAS Newsletter. 


your life and career during the past twenty years? 

JM: The Vietnam War was a decisive event in my life, and 
preventing Vietnam-like interventions still is the rationale for 
my job at the Center for International Policy, which I helped 
create in 1975. The Center has sought to increase the role of 
human rights in U.S. foreign policy and since 1984 has concen- 
trated on the Central American peace process. Congress has 
replaced academia as the chief target of my work. 

DA: What are your future hopes and expectations? 

JM: For the past few years, a U.S. invasion of Nicaragua has 
been only a contingency plan away. I hope to see the executive 
branch and Congress drop their counterrevolutionary obses- 
sions. It seems only a question of time before more crises 
erupt. Such efforts as CCAS’s work in articulating opposition 
to the Vietnam War and the antiwar movement's more recent 
opposition to surrogate warfare against Nicaragua have re- 
minded planners that the U.S. population is not entirely passive. 
There will be strong resistance to further adventures. 


Martha Winnacker 


Martha Winnacker was a graduate student at Berkeley and 
later one of the key people at the Southeast Asia Resource 
Center, and a member of the editorial board of the Bulletin 
since 1976. 

Doug Allen: How did you relate to Vietnam in the late 1960s 
while at Berkeley? 

Martha Winnacker: Although I had come from an extremely 
conservative background, I was horrified by the war in Vietnam 
and saw it first as a slaughter and second as an intervention 
against a struggle for self-determination. Academically, my 
interest was in China and its revolution, but the political project 
of the day seemed to me to be ending the war. Ultimately, the 
tension between political and academic commitments was more 
than I could handle, and I left graduate school in 1970, aban- 
doning my fellowship and with an unfinished Ph.D. 

DA: What was the CCAS chapter like at Berkeley? 

MW: CCAS came to Berkeley in late spring of 1968. We had 
a meeting with Mark Selden, and we sent Paul Winnacker to 
Harvard that summer to be part of the group trying to figure 
out what CCAS could be. During the next two years we drafted 
fliers, ran speakers’ bureaus, formed a contingent in demonstra- 
tions, and talked about such things as activism versus profes- 
sionalism. The front line of Berkeley activism shifted to Third 
World studies (a long and violent strike in 1968—69) and People’s 
Park (spring 1969); CCAS became a sort of “me-too” partici- 
pant. The focus shifted to Asia in 1970 with the invasion of 
Cambodia, and CCAS became a dynamic center for informa- 
tion; I think this was our high point. I think that effort contrib- 
uted to some of the more successful CCAS books, and some 
of our participants were among the later book editors. 

DA: Weren't you also part of the CCAS group in Tokyo? 
MW: Yes, after some time in Berlin, Paul and I went directly 
to Tokyo and were active in the very eclectic CCAS chapter 
there. We met regularly, organized some political actions in 
the American community (such as support for coffeehouse GI 
work), and volunteered at AMPO. When we came back to the 
United States in 1975, CCAS was nearly defunct except for 
the Bulletin, but the Indochina Resource Center (IRC) had a 
Berkeley office, and I began working there in 1976, traveling 
to Vietnam for the IRC in 1977. 

DA: How did you become part of the staff at the Indochina 
Resource Center? 
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MW: David Marr was leaving for Australia, John Spragens was 
moving to Texas, and David Barton was taking his first “real- 
world” job. They faced closing the Center or finding a whole 
new staff to take it into the postwar era. They pieced together 
a group of part-timers who were not Indochina specialists. 
DA: This became the Southeast Asia Resource Center? 

MW: Yes, thanks to a generous and unusual grant from the 
Christopher Reynolds Foundation, the renamed Southeast Asia 
Resource Center (SRC) was able to expand and stabilize for 
five years between late 1977 and 1982. We upgraded the South- 
east Asia Chronicle and developed a growing network of scholar 
and activist writers. The Chronicle was widely used by acti- 
vists and in some academic circles. I alternated between the 
Thailand and Indochina desks. Unfortunately, the SRC never 
had enough money to send staff on research trips, and in any 
case I was having babies and not free to travel. Eventually, I 
began to restrict my own writing in favor of editing the work 
of people with more first-hand or in-depth knowledge. In retro- 
spect, I’m not sure this was necessary or wise, but it was 
dictated by a very academic kind of respect for sources and 
specialization. 

DA: What were the major issues at the SRC regarding Vietnam/ 
Indochina? 

MW: The SRC was very much affected by charges of human 
rights violations against Vietnam, by the Vietnam-Kampuchea 
war, and by the Vietnam-China split (which also led to splits 
between the Vietnamese and Thai and Filipino revolutionaries). 
I think we dealt with these issues with a critical honesty not 
always apparent in other circles. 

I was particularly disturbed by the way a lot of CCAS 
China specialists in academia seemed to swallow the Chinese 
versions of events whole and embraced the U.S. opening to 
China, which came quite explicitly at the expense of normali- 
zation with Vietnam at the end of 1977. Going to China was a 
good thing, of course, but the cost to the Vietnamese of con- 
tinued U.S. hostility—-expressed in the trade embargo, denial 
of desperately needed aid, and active support for the defeated 
Khmer Rouge—has been enormous. 

We who first defined our professional lives in terms of 
ending the war owed it to the Vietnamese to push hard for 
postwar aid and reconciliation. (I think it is reasonable to argue 
that continuation of U.S. hostility helped consolidate the posi- 
tion of the most security-conscious hard-liners in Hanoi.) I 
think it was and is possible to criticize anything we found wrong 
in Vietnam while simultaneously pushing for aid and normali- 
zation. This position was not fashionable, and CCAS certainly 
did not provide a militant cadre to take up the cause—individual 
exceptions, of course. 

DA: How did such positions on Vietnam/indochina affect the 
SRC? 

MW: We at SRC didn’t agree with one another on the Vietnam- 
Kampuchea-China issue, and we published a Chronicle outlin- 
ing our differences, but we continued working together and for 
normalization of relations with Indochina. We lost support, 
though, both because a fair number of people were so distressed 
by those events that they stopped working on Asia and because 
some people thought we should take an institutional stand. The 
critical blow came when the Reynolds Foundation decided to 
phase out support for SRC, not over the Vietnam-China debacle 
but because, I think, they were uncomfortable with the amount 
of attention we were giving to the Philippines and other coun- 
tries not in Indochina. 


DA: How did the closing of the SRC affect your feelings about 
CCAS? 

MW: It took two years for the SRC to die, and that experience 
left me with a lot of unanswered questions about the whole 
idea of CCAS. In a nutshell, where was everybody? In essence, 
I think SRC embodied precisely the ideals CCAS was organized 
around: making scholarship on Asia usable beyond the academic 
context and in the interest of thwarting imperialism. Yet we 
got very little support from CCAS people, particularly the 
academic ones, and I often sensed (perhaps I am hypersensi- 
tive?) a kind of academic snobbery toward what we did, the 
same kind of issue we used to debate in terms of activism 
versus professionalism. Did we not count for much because 
we functioned outside the university context? 
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Dissidence is now, in my opinion, more widespread 
and solidly rooted in substantial parts of the popu- 
lation than ever, and the general sophistication, 
outside of elite intellectuals, has also deepened con- 
siderably. I now give talks anywhere in the country 
of a sort that would have been virtually impossible 
even in peace-movement circles at the peak of anti- 
war activism. 


For me personally, it turns out that spending eight years 
in a very low-paying, avowedly anti-imperialist institution was 
a very costly thing to do, since it left me with no “career” 
track, money, or security. I, of course, am not an isolated case. 
I’ve seen this kind of situation for people like Sandy Sturdevant, 
Joe Moore, and Chery! Payer. I can’t help thinking that many 
of us have paid an inordinate price for making a professional 
commitment to the kind of activist scholarship CCAS once 
professed. Nobody in an “alternative” institution has much se- 
curity, which is why there are so few of them, but the Asia 
network seemed particularly unable to spread a safety net or 
even a solidarity handshake. 

I guess I'd like to pose a challenge to the idea of what 
CCAS stood for by asserting that there has to be some communal 
sense of responsibility for maintaining and nurturing the institu- 
tions and the people who embody what we believe in. I don’t 
think CCAS ever really existed in that way, but there was a 
vague sense of a largely invisible community, and CCAS did 
pose the ideal. 

DA: What are your present feelings about Asian studies? 

MW: I’m not really sure. Asian studies gave me a framework 
for idealism and perhaps a rather impractical context within 
which to work. If nothing else, it taught me humility and the 
importance of developing my own political positions rather than 
anointing any movement or government as by definition correct. 
I’ve missed it since I’ve been out of the field, and part of my 
pondering now is whether I can find a way back in that builds 
on what I have done. At the same time, I’m trying to deal with 
such tough questions as whether one can jump on the Pacific 
Rim commercial bandwagon without serving the very forces 
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we were committed to challenging, specifically multinational- 
driven “development.” 


Kathleen Gough 


Kathleen Gough received her Ph.D. in social anthropology 

at Cambridge in 1950, has written or edited seven books on 
India and Indochina, joined CCAS and BCAS at their founding, 
and has been on the editorial board of the Bulletin ever since. 
Doug Allen: How did you as a South 
Asian scholar become so involved 
with Indochina? 
Kathleen Gough: Politically, I was 
mainly active in teach-ins, demon- 
strations, and public lectures on 
Vietnam from 1965 through 1975. 
Since the war, I’ve continued to 
write and speak on India (Rural So- 
ciety in Southeast India {1981}; 
Rural Change in Southeast India, 
1950s to 1980s {1989]), but also on 
Indochina. 

In 1968, David Aberle and | 
brought a resolution against the Vietnam War and the use of 
antipersonnel weapons to the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Pittsburgh. It was passed amid bitter 
controversy, and became the first of many public stances by 
the association. It led toa Symposium on Social Responsibilities 
of Social Scientists published in Current Anthropology in De- 
cember 1969, and, eventually, to debate and new ethical 
guidelines for fieldworkers. Partly because of my article, “New 
Proposals for Anthropologists” (later reprinted as “Anthropol- 
ogy and Imperialism’), in that symposium, and partly because 
of my support for student committees in departmental admin- 
istration, I was fired along with seven other leftist professors 
from Simon Fraser University in 1970. (I’ve actually taught 
intermittently in eleven British, U.S., and Canadian univer- 
sities.) Since 1970, I’ve taught occasionally and enjoyed re- 
search at the University of British Columbia. 

DA: Would you describe your deepening interest in Indochina? 
KG: In 1971, I helped organize a women’s peace conference 
in Vancouver of six Vietnamese and Laotians and about 600 
U.S. and Canadian black leaders, women’s liberationists, and 
peace workers. (See “An Indochinese Conference in Vancouver, 
BCAS vol. 3, nos. 3—4, Summer-—Fall 1971, pp. 2—29.) This 
led to my visit to Vietnam as a guest of the Vietnam Women’s 
Union in 1976, to Vietnam and Kampuchea visits under the 
auspices of the Vietnam Committee for Social Sciences in 
1982, and to a deepening interest in Indochina. My Ten Times 
More Beautiful: The Rebuilding of Vietnam was published in 
1978, and Political Economy in Vietnam is now in press. 
DA: What were some of your thoughts and feelings about Indo- 
china during the late 1960s and early 1970s? 

KG: The late 1960s were, of course, a heady period, and | 
was very optimistic. I was sure the Vietnamese and Laotians 
(and later, the Kampucheans) would win their revolutionary 
wars against U.S. imperialism. With only minor doubts, I was 
hopeful about the Chinese Cultural Revolution. I supported the 
Naxalite movements that emerged in India in 1967. Despite the 
debacle and massacres in Indonesia in 1965, | expected socialist 
movements to spread quickly in South and Southeast Asia, and 
I tried to publicize them and to help further a leftist trend in 
Asian studies. I was encouraged by the black and women’s 





liberation movements in the United States and by radical trends 
among students and Canadian and Quebec nationalists. 

In the early 1970s, I saw the Indochinese victories as 
enormous triumphs for world socialism and enormous defeats 
for capitalism and especially for U.S. imperialism. The crush- 
ing of the Naxalites in India and the JVP in Sri Lanka and the 
retreat of the Left in Pakistan and Bangladesh were sobering, 
however, and I had to reassess the strength of capitalist regimes 
in Asia. I also began to see that immature revolutionary move- 
ments could make serious errors that partly led to their defeat. 
Reports about ultraleftism and killings in the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution were disturbing, and from 1975 it became clear that 
there were serious conflicts among China, Vietnam, and Kam- 
puchea. 

DA: How did you respond to these developing conflicts? 

KG: The Pol Pot massacres of the late 1970s shook me to the 
core, as did China’s invasion of Vietnam in early 1979. Con- 
fusion and questions about these events and about Vietnam’s 
presence in Kampuchea brought me back to Vietnam, and to 
Kampuchea for the first time, in 1982. I became convinced 
by those visits that Vietnam and the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea were essentially on the right track, and that the 
Kampuchean rebels (who by now were receiving aid from the 
CIA as well as China)—like the contras in Afghanistan, An- 
gola, Mozambique, and Nicaragua—had to be defeated. It 
seemed, and still seems to me, that the government of China 
was following opportunistic and national-chauvinist policies in 
foreign affairs and that fact, in particular, was dampening Asian 
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revolutionary struggles against imperialism. Even so, I thought 
and still think that in time, Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea 
will pull through, successfully rebuild their countries, and ad- 
vance towards socialism. 
DA: Where does this leave prospects for socialism in Asia? 
KG: Since 1985, glasnost and perestroika in the USSR, and 
their effects abroad, have created a new situation throughout 
the world. Certainly, “there are more things in heaven in earth 
than were dreamed of in my philosophy!” In 1989 I have more 
questions than answers. Will the turn towards reliance on market 
relations in almost all the socialist countries lead to greater 
freedom and prosperity for everyone, or will it produce class 
polarization, unemployment, and a compromising or even aban- 
donment of socialist values, as well as further degradation of 
the environment? Will peacemaking by the Soviets impel U.S. 
disarmament as well and lead to a new economic order and 
more cooperative and prosperous societies worldwide? Or will it 
give a green light to further imperialist interventions and retard 
the emancipation of oppressed countries and nationalities? 
The growing complexity and polycentrism of movements 
for change in Asia, the slow decline of U.S. imperialism, and 
the rise once more to world power of Japan and Western Europe 
make our job in Asian studies more difficult than it was in the 
1960s. Perhaps the best we in BCAS can do is to be factually 
careful about describing events as they unfold, try to assess 
their possible outcome, and offer space for the expression of 
all anti-imperialist points of view. 
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Against Cartesianism: Preliminary Notes 
on Three Generations of English-Language 
Political Discourse on Vietnam 


The reader may properly ask why I have not come forth with my 
story [of the OSS and Vietnam’s August 1945 Revolution] until 
now [1980]. In 1946 I drafted a much shorter account ... but 
other commitments prevented me from completing that manu- 
script. After the French collapse at Dien Bien Phu, my manuscript 
was ready for publication, but it was too late. Our nation was 
embroiled in the era of McCarthyism. Sensitive to adverse criti- 
cism of American foreign policy by members of the military estab- 
lishment, the Department of the Army decreed that any public 
disclosure of information or opinion by me on the question of 
American involvement in Viet Nam would be regarded with official 
displeasure and I would be subject to disciplinary action. Under 


protest I acceded to the Department’s injunction. 


Former officer in the OSS (Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices) Archimedes L.A. Patti, in the preface to his 
Why Viet Nam? Prelude to America’s Albatross (Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 1980). 


by Marvin E. Gettleman* 


Southeast Asia scholarship, more than most areas of schol- 
arly work, was and is the extension of war by ideological means. 
Therefore this highly selective bibliographical survey must 
begin by identifying one of the main war-linked ideological 
problems——one that interacts with and intensifies the McCarthy- 
ist distortion mentioned by Archimedes Patti and also obscures 
in other ways any clear view of the recent struggles in Southeast 
Asia (not to speak of those more remote in time). I call it 
Cartesian imperialism,’ which in Latin would be something 
like: vici ergo estes, | invade you, therefore you exist. Among 
other connotations it contains the linguistic chauvinism inherent 
in the use of the word “Vietnam” to mean the open war the 
U.S. government waged against Vietnam from at least 1950 to 
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* I acknowledge with gratitude the comradely advice and support of 
Ellen Schrecker, Doug Allen, Ngo Vinh Long, and Marilyn Young, 
not all of whom agree with the assessments in this survey. This article 
is © 1989 by Marvin E. Gettleman. 

1, [here try to call things by their names, ignoring the trendy, sanitized 
academic vocabulary that has become au courant in “advanced” uni- 
versity circles in the United States and elsewhere (where the terms 
“core” and “periphery” are used in place of what I believe is the 
still-useful, blunt term “imperialism’). I have been recently embol- 
dened in this effort by the hard-hitting essay by James Petras in In 
These Times [Chicago], 4-10 November 1987. 
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1975 (as distinguished from the covert war waged since, to 
punish Vietnam for humbling the American giant). This usage 
reduces a country with a rich and complicated historical tradi- 
tion stretching back centuries to a mere episode in U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Versions of this Cartesianism—especially in its ethnocen- 
tric form——permeate not only Western scholarship on Vietnam 
but popular attitudes as well. Unable to perceive the Vietnamese 
nationalists as significant agents in their own victory, American 
Cartesians conceive only of an American defeat. Clinging to 
notions of American military omnipotence, these Cartesians 
thus (as French militarists did after Dien Bien Phu)’ blame the 
outcome on back-stabbers on the home front, either the media 
or the antiwar movement or both—anyone but themselves. 

A few Western scholars, however, despite their focus on 
the American side of the war in Vietnam and their lack of 
mastery of indigenous languages, have avoided some of the 
more debilitating results of Cartesianism. Perhaps the best 
example is University of Kentucky historian George C. Herring, 


2. For an example of the self-serving French militarist exculpatory 
views, see Henri Navarre, Les temps des Véritiés (Paris: Plon, 1979), 
esp. pp. 280-82. 


who himself strongly criticized the ethnocentric biases in Amer- 
ican reports in “Vietnam Remembered,” Journal of American 
History vol. 80 (June 1986), and contributed what is arguably 
the best textbook on the U.S.-Vietnam conflict, America’s Long- 
est War: The United States and Vietnam, 1950-1975, 2d ed. 
(New York: Knopf, 1987 [first published 1979]). 

Aside from mentioning Herring’s exemplary work, I will 
leave a full survey of materials within the Cartesian consensus 
to some future team of Southeast Asia specialists. Instead, I 
offer here a tentative road map of the terrain, outlining the 
main contributions of what I call three generations of Western 
scholars of Indochina. 

The concept of “generations” is a loose one and does not 
imply rigid sequence. Often the work of and polemics between 
the three generations go on simultaneously. Yet they are, as I 
shall try to demonstrate, distinct in method, in conclusions, 
and in the social and political milieu that gave rise to each. 


The First Generation: Circumscribed 
Political Diversity 


Having defined and attacked the particular form of Carte- 
sian imperialism that has infected the Western discourse on 
Indochina, I retreat a bit to concede the elements of truth that 
do lurk even in this Cartesian fallacy. In Third World areas, 
modern nationalist and revolutionary movements do develop 
partially in response to imperialism, as L.S. Stavrianos shows 
in his massive, immensely useful synthesis, Global Rift: The 
Third World Comes of Age (New York: Morrow, 1981). But 
Cartesianism usually comes into lethal play when those move- 
ments challenge the power of the imperialists and the local 
comprador elites, who then respond by upping the ante, calling 
in those self-proclaimed global gendarmes, the Yankee mili- 
tarists, who have been all too eager to respond, whether in 
Greece, Central America, or Southeast Asia. At this point 
American troops arrive and Third World “trouble spots” move 
predictably onto newspaper front pages and into public atten- 
tion. Only then does the historical clock start running for West- 
ern audiences. Thus, this practical Cartesianism introduces an 
insistent presentism that, backed by American power, becomes 
something of a self-fulfilling prophecy. On the level not only 
of scholarship, but also of the internal conceptualizations enter- 
tained by the Washington policy makers (which we are now 
able to penetrate, partially thanks to the Pentagon Papers and 
other source materials), the Cartesian construct has often sub- 
stituted for reality itself. Thus, even when they are accorded 
pro forma recognition, the histories of indigenous resistance 
movements and their relationships to later national liberation 
struggles and other aspects of “native” culture functionally dis- 
appear, and scholarship flattens out. The all-too-familiar Coid 





3. On the Vietnam lobby, see Robert Scheer, How the United States 
Got Involved in Vietnam (Santa Barbara, CA: Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1965), available in M. Gettleman, Jane and 
Bruce Franklin, and Marilyn Young, eds., Vietnam and America: A 
Documented History (New York: Grove, 1985), reading 24. Journalist 
Stanley Karnow’s Vietnam: A History (New York: Viking, 1983) has 
been widely and unjustifiably touted as definitive, but it omits any 
mention of the American Friends of Vietnam. (See Noam Chomsky’s 
highly critical review of it in The Boston Review, February 1984). 
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War dichotomies then come into play, obscuring far more than 
they illuminate. 

In one form or another “first generation” writers espoused 
the prevailing Cartesian fallacy, sometimes disguising i with 
an overlay of scholarship. Joseph Buttinger is a case in aie 
An old Indochina hand, a wealthy ex-Austrian Social Democrat, 
Buttinger (1906—) became involved in Indochina through “ TER 









cue” of refugees from the northern zone of Vietnam after the 
1954 Geneva Conference. He composed The Smaller Dragen: 








So what one generation bequeaths to another is 
systematically undervalued. They are a strange 
breed indeed: these modern anti-Burkean conser- 
vatives. No wonder so many of them were blind to 


the historical reality of a Vietnam whose patriots 








harkened back to the Trung sisters, to the futile 
Can Voung mandarin-patriots, to Phan Bai Chaz, 
and to the many-generational struggles encapsuled 
in the life of Nguyen Ai Quoci/He Chi Mink. 





A Political History of Vietnam (New York: Praeger, 1955) while 
under the spell of what he called a “conversion” (p. 4) to the 
questionable cause of Ngo Dinh Diem. Immensely learned (but 
only in Western source materials, many drawn from his own 
vast private library of Indochinese materials, which he gener- 
ously made available to some other scholars), Buttinger was 
nothing if not an activist-scholar, a charge that was later used 
selectively against antiwar scholars. He was dedicated to discov- 
ery or manufacture of the legitimate Vietnamese antecedents 
of a “third force” (neither communist nor obvious puppet of 
imperialism) that had to be identified and supported by the 
West. Not content merely to urge such a policy, Buttinger 
helped found the American Friends of Vietnam-——Neo Dinh 
Diem’s lobby in the United States.’ 

Although Buttinger belatedly repudiated Ngo Dinh Diem 
and his unsavory regime, his anticommunist successors in this 
first generation of Vietnam scholars continued to write and act 
as if there were some legitimate revolutionary forces in Vietnam 





other than the one dominated since 1930 by the communists. 





Karnow’s more recent book on the Philippines, in Our image (New 
York: Sanom House, PAR is So cosiula tee n Kamow works 






readings, Ty superior to the ' ‘parent™ text: Steven Co LA 
Anthology and Guide to a Television History (New York: Knopf, 1983). 
The thirteen-part U.S. Public Broadcasting System (PBS) TV series 
“Vietnam: a Television History” should be widely known to Asian 
scholars. 


As it turned out, and as some recognized early,* they were 
searching for a phantom, and their books now serve mainly as 
ideological curiosities of the Cold War.° 

One of the most effective, or at least determined, advocates 
of this Cold War line on Vietnam was—and continues to be— 
the ubiquitous U.S. government—connected Douglas Pike. His 
books, especially Vietcong: The Organization and Techniques 
of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam (Cambridge: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1966) and History 
of Vietnamese Communism, 1925—1976 (Stanford: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1978) express a sophisticated version of the 
standard Cartesian view: namely, that the victorious insurgents 
who defeated imperialism in Indochina were, because of their 
espousal of communism, ipso facto aliens and outsiders in the 





4. While the official U.S. line remained that the Vietnamese commu- 
nists were somehow interlopers in their own country, even the earliest 
Vietnam scholars, including those with the most impeccably conser- 
vative credentials (for example, Roy Jumper and Marjorie Weiner 
Normand, who contributed the “Vietnam” portion to George McT. 
Kahin’s authoritative Government and Politics in Southeast Asia 2d 
ed. [Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1964]), acknowledged that 





very country they were instrumental in liberating. His version 
of the history of Vietnamese communism, especially in Viet- 
cong, which was a veritable manual for counterinsurgency, 
feeds so well into the widespread Western ahistorical distortions 
that it is hard to resist the conclusion that it was intended for 
the purpose. Pike’s work, now amplified at an academic base 
at the University of California at Berkeley, is emblematic of 
an entire corpus of first-generation, U.S. government—linked 
studies that attempt to lift the movement for national liberation 
led by the Vietnamese communists out of history and recast it 
as demonology, so as to buttress the policies of Washington 
Cold War hard-liners. 

This first generation’s Vietnam scholarship did not fade 


by the outbreak of World War II, the communists had established the 
greatest “claims to historic leadership of the Vietnamese Nationalist 
movement” (p. 390). 


5. In addition to Karnow’s Vietnam, one classic work deservedly 
consigned to the rubbish heap of Vietnam War “scholarship” (where 
it still merits careful attention for its sophisticated justification of the 
U.S. role in Vietnam) is Gunther Lewey’s America in Vietnam (New 
York: Oxford, 1978). 
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courtesy of Ben Kiernan 


Wilfred Burchett, shown here with an unidentified man in the jungle in Vietnam, “was always the first to arrive 
at the front lines as wars erupted” and was thus at the center of many key world events over the past forty years. 
An Australian journalist who wrote thirty-five books translated into thirty-five languages, Burchett was a rugged 
individualist who reported the Korean and Indochina wars from the communist side. Burchett was accused of 
being a Soviet spy or North Korean agent and was refused an Australian passport for seventeen years, some feel 
because he was able to expose Australia’s deception and misrepresentation of China and the two wars. This 
picture is from a book edited by Ben Kiernan that is pro-Burchett but attempts a fair assessment of him and his 
work, Burchett: Reporting from the Other Side of the World, 1939-1983 (London: Quartet Books, 1986). 


away when its findings were superseded; its original practition- 
ers and their student-disciples purvey their tawdry wares, often 
from privileged academic sanctuaries in California and Vir- 
ginia, to the present day (even with some of the linguistic 
equipment characteristically deployed by the third generation). 
An example of unreconstructed Cartesianism is the recent work 
of another old Indochina hand, Ellen Hammer, whose 1954 
classic Struggle for Indochina was required reading in those 
parched days of the early antiwar movement when the second 
generation of Vietnam scholars was just becoming active. Her 
new book, Death in November: America in Vietnam, 1963 (New 
York: Dutton/Oxford, 1987) upholds the old myths that Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his relatives and cronies constituted a viable 
alternative to a communist Vietnam. 





How and why America lost was analyzed and 
reanalyzed, but no successful explanation could 
be attained until the other side of the equation was 
explored: how and why the Vietnamese won. But 
this called for a different approach by a new gen- 
eration of Vietnam scholars. 





Also keeping alive (but barely) the cherished first genera- 
tion right-wing verities, including particularly vulgar notions 
of Cartesian imperialism, are a group of American military 
writers whose special mission is to explain away the U.S. defeat 
in Vietnam. The major spokesperson of this we-would-have- 
won-if-only school is Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr., whose 
On Strategy: A Critical Analysis of the Vietnam War (New 
York: Dell, 1982) is a classic of the genre. The writings of 
Summers & Co. must be seen as post facto rationales bearing 
marked similarities to the post-Dien Bien Phu posturing of 
French militarists, with Central America playing for the Amer- 
icans the role Algeria played for the Gallic revanchistes. Sum- 
mers’s own view was that in Vietnam the Americans could 
have triumphed in an all-out conventional war, including an 
invasion of the northern zone of Vietnam. The most generous 
comment that can be made on Summers’s unproved and unpro- 
vable thesis is that it presents a marvelously transparent view 
of military Cartesianism at work: a war in which the nature of 
the “enemy” is on principle left out of the calculations! 

But not all old—or new—Indochina hands were anticom- 
munist. The left wing of this first generation of Vietnam scholars 
who wrote in English was represented almost singlehandedly 
by the Australian Wilfred Burchett (1911-1983). Burchett’s 
books, informed by long, unparalleled journalistic experience 
in Southeast Asia, portrayed the Indochinese communist revo- 
lutionaries not only as the wave of the future, but also (especially 
in perhaps his most valuable book, Mekong Upstream [Hanoi: 
Red River Publishing House, 1957]) the direct descendants of 
early nationalistic movements in this region. But Burchett’s 
books, published abroad or by left-wing outfits in the United 
States, were scorned or ignored by conventional “experts.” For 
example, Pike (Vietcong, p. xi) dismissed Burchett’s Vietnam: 
Inside Story of the Guerrilla War (New York: International, 
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1965) as untrustworthy and, with a reve aling ethnocentric t twist, 
as being of no “value to the American reader.” An objective 
observer might conclude just the contrary: that because of their 
revolutionary perspectives, Burchett's pae might isle e had | is 
greatest value for American readers! | pr 
Burchett’s work be downplayed as a remnant tof a WV vanished 
McCarthyism, the similar response now accorded Noam 
Chomsky’s political writings shows how dissenting work of 
great significance can still be dismissed from mainstream dis- 
course. 

Another serious problem with the Cartesian fallacy was 
(and is) that it fits only too well with, even feeds, the historical 
amnesia that is endemic in the United States. on and off college 
campuses. Nourished on the ideology of “putting it behind us,” 
and “getting on with the business at hand.” Yankees consider 
themselves outside history. So what one generation bequeaths 
to another is systematically undervalued. They are a strange 
breed indeed: these modern anti-Burkean conservatives. No 
wonder so many of them were blind to the historical reality of 
a Vietnam whose patriots harkened back to the Trung sisters. 
to the futile Can Vuong mandarin-patriots, to Phan Boi Chau, 
and to the many-generational struggles encapsuled in the life 
of Nguyen Ai Quoc/Ho Chi Minh. It became the task of later 
generations of Western scholars to redress the balance 
















The Second Generation: Compensatory Scholarship 


Except for the work of Bernard Fall (more French than 
American, whose contributions will be exarnined below phthere 
was little Indochina scholarship going on in the United States 
on the eve of the 1965 escalation in Vietnarn. There was no 
bureau or agency in America equivalent to the French Ecole 
d’Extréme-Orient. The Institute of Pacific Relations, the one 
group that conceivably could have fulfilled such a role, was 
smashed in the McCarthyist furor over the “loss” of China.” 
As a result, the U.S. imperial enterprise was carried out with 
multiple forms of deception, including a self-deception partially 
rooted in sheer ignorance. 

The second generation of Vietnam scholars thus arose in 
a veritable intellectual vacuum, and its tasks were historically 
defined—-to counter the hes and distortions of those who de- 
fended U.S. policy in Vietnam and the rest of Indochina with 
the threadbare and increasingly bizarre doctrines of Cartesian 
imperialism. The scholarship produced was politically moti- 
vated in the broadest sense; its practitioners sought to enlighten 
and mobilize an American citizenry to action against an unjost 
struggle being carried out by Washington geopoliticians anc 
militarists. Antiwar academics and journalists did quick studies 
to counter the transparent lies being issued by Washington, anc 
the supporting rationalizations formulated by such conservative 
and mainstream pundits as Berkeley professor Robert 
Scalapino. Scalapino and like-minded academics went around 
to campuses to debate antiwar scholars, invoking bizarre notions 
of double and even triple manipulation at a distance, With 
breezy confidence not justified by later disputes among commu 
nist countries in Southeast Asia, they maintained that the Viet- 
namese revolutionaries in the southern zone were mere puppets 











6. On the IPR and its fate in the McCarthyist era, see Ellen Schrecker. 
No Ivory Tower: McCarthyism and the Universities (Mew York: Oxford, 
1986), chap. 6 and passim. 


of Hanoi, while Ho Chi Minh and his fellow Vietnamese revo- 
lutionaries in the North were considered agents of the Chinese 
communists.’ Some went so far as to label the Chinese commu- 
nists as creatures of the ultimate masterminds of the interna- 
tional communist conspiracy sitting at the controls in Moscow, 
pushing buttons that miraculously caused guerrillas to spring 
up from the ground in the southern zones of Vietnam (or from 
the villages of Central America or the dusty plains of Lebanon, 
etc.), Or so many Americans, apparently including some in 
power in Washington, thought and still think. The unacknow- 
ledgeable existence of wholly owned U.S. puppets was a pow- 
erful deterrent to honest discourse. 





The second generation of Vietnam scholars thus 
arose in a veritable intellectual vacuum, in part 
the product of McCarthyism. The scholarship pro- 
duced was of necessity politically motivated in the 
broadest sense-—of trying to mobilize an American 
citizenry to action against an unjust struggle being 
carried out by Washington geopoliticians and mili- 
tarists. 





For those of us who served in the second generation’s 
intellectual demolition efforts, and who were not trained 
Asianists, it would be hard to overestimate the combined influ- 
ence of Noam Chomsky and the late I.F Stone. It was Izzy 
Stone (1907—1989) with his brilliant dissection of the 1965 
Aggression from the North “White Paper,”* and other exemplary 
exercises in investigative journalism, who emboldened many 
of us to question official rationales. Perhaps the most powerful 
document produced in the honorable shadow of Stone was 
Robert Scheer’s pathbreaking and still useful pamphlet, How 
the United States Got Involved in Vietnam, issued by Robert 
Hutchins’s Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
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7. For Robert Scalapino’s cocksure remarks on the inevitability of 
Chinese domination of Indochina, see his statements at the Washing- 
ton, D.C. National Teach-In, 15 May 1965, in Marvin Gettleman, 
ed., Vietnam: History, Documents and Opinions ist ed. (New York: 
Fawcett, 1965, Penguin, 1966, and New American Library, 1971), pp. 
398-403, 405-07. On the teach-in movement itself, see Louis Menashe 
and Ronald Radosh, eds. , Teach-Ins USA (New York: Praeger, 1966). 

8. LF. Stone’s rebuttal of the 1965 “White Paper” appeared in his 
Weekly (Washington, D.C.), 8 March 1965, and is reprinted, along 
with the document it refuted, in Gettleman/Franklin/ Young, Vietnam 
and America, readings 37—38. Scheer’s work is presented in readings 
23, 20: 

9. Noam Chomsky’s great essay appeared in The New York Review of 
Books, 23 February 1967, and was reprinted in Chomsky’s essay col- 
lection, American Power and the New Mandarins (New York: Pan- 
theon, 1969). My criticism of Cartesianism in this essay has no bearing 
whatsoever on the linguistic Cartesianism espoused by Chomsky. 
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Noam Chomsky’s eloquent essay “The Responsibility of 
Intellectuals’? introduced many of us who were not linguists 
to his writing. Aside from the manifest content of the essay 
(intellectuals should tell the truth, not lie, as so many were 
doing in defense of Washington’s goals in Vietnam), it served, 
especially for those of us who lacked Ivy League credentials, 
to demystify the esoteric discourse of the academic mandarins 
at such august institutions as Chomsky’s own Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Once revealed by Chomsky as puffed- 
up worshippers of power, these mandarins and their intellectual 
productions were fair game for all of us in the second generation. 
But since the mandarins controlled many of the respectable 
publishing outlets, we had to found our own journals, including 
Vier-Report (New York, 1965-67) and the Bulletin of Concerned 
Asian Scholars (begun at Cambridge, MA in 1968 as the CCAS 
Newsletter). 

The trained Asianists in the second generation, many of 
whom had studied with John Fairbank at Harvard, George 
McT. Kahin at Cornell, or Franz Schurmann at the University 
of California at Berkeley, did not need Stone or Chomsky to 
prompt them to question the pervasive distortions of the Carte- 
sian and other fallacies." The simplistic McCarthyist myths of 
how China “was handed” to the communists gave these 
Asianists a proximate professional example of how Cold War 
dogmas could warp understanding of an indigenous revolution- 
ary movement." It was a short step to the realization that official 
Washington's argument that the Vietnamese revolutionaries 
were outside aggressors in their own country was a replay of 
the China lobby’s distortions of the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek 
by 1949." 

Bernard Fall (1926-1967), who in the absence of much 
competition was for a time the leading U.S.-based expert on 
Indochina, was clearly a special case. Vienna-born and raised 
in France where he joined the anti-Nazi resistance as a teen-ager, 
he came to the United States in the 1950s and earned graduate 
degrees at Syracuse. From his earliest work on the Viet Minh 
to his posthumous Last Reflections on a War (New York: 
Doubleday, 1967), Fall’s central preoccupation was with “revo- 
lutionary warfare,” how insurgents can be defeated, and at 
what cost. At times this put Fall on the side of the French 
imperialists and their American successors, and a good case 
can be made for including him in the first generation. His Street 
Without Joy: Indochina at War, 1946—1954 (Harrisburg, PA: 
Stackpole, 1961) ambiguously concluded that the French effort 
to hold on to Indochina before Dien Bien Phu “bought freedom” 
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10. John King Fairbank’s reflections on the building of Harvard's East 
Asia Institute appear in his Chinabound: A Fifty-Year Memoir (New 
York: Harper, 1982). In chapter 29 he recounts the development of 
dissenting views on the Vietnam War among the members and grad- 
uates of the East Asia Institute, including the founding of the Commit- 
tee of Concerned Asian Scholars (for which Fairbank claims credit), 
many of whose members then attacked him (which he claims to accept 
with philosophical resignation). 

li. On McCarthyism and Asian studies, see Fairbank, Chinabound, 
chap. 25, supplemented by Schrecker, No Ivory Tower. 

12. On the China lobby, see the Committee of Concerned Asian Schol- 
ars edition of Ross Y. Koen’s The China Lobby in American Politics 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1974). Its chilling preface by Richard C. 
Kagan describes the suppression of the 1960 edition of Koen’s book. 


for 20 million people. In a similar vein, an essay attributed to 
Fall, “Street Without Joy Revisited,” included in Last Reflec- 
tions, concluded that the “first step in the making of a better 
life” for the people of Indochina was the American-assisted 
effort of “eliminating the insurgent[s].”" 

Yet even such a Cold Warrior as Fall came to develop a 
vivid sense of the futility of U.S. counterinsurgency, and some 
of his most powerful journalistic pieces (especially “This Isn’t 
Munich, It’s Spain,” which appeared in the leftist magazine 
Ramparts in 1965 and is reprinted in Last Reflections) demon- 
strated that the lethal U.S. escalation in Vietnam had been 
undertaken without ample calculation of the political costs. The 
U.S. effort had become fanatical in the technical sense—ardent 
pursuit of means that actually undermined American goals and 
interests. Thus Fall belatedly joined the second generation’s 
demolition project, the precondition (as will be suggested 
below) for the third generation’s reconstruction of a reliable 
and useful Vietnamese national history. 

Much of the second generation’s scholarly effort to clear 
the record of the detritus of Washington’s (and other parties’) 
distortions eventually saw print. Belatedly, this included Archi- 
medes Patti’s awkwardly subtitled but valuable memoir of the 
creation of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 1945 (an 
excerpt from which is cited as an epigraph to this essay). Patti’s 
honest chronicle makes clear that the McCarthyist fantasy of 
communism originally being “installed” in Vietnam by some 
outside force was, and is, absurd. Similar but more comprehen- 
sive efforts of the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
warrant mention here. CCAS produced the popular volume The 
Indochina Story (New York: Bantam, 1970) that competed with 
prowar paperbacks on drugstore and airport book racks, and 
kept churning out issues of its invaluable Bulletin. 

The work of second-generation Indochina scholars was 
often developed in the intellectual gladiatorial contests that 
were institutionalized (unfortunately, temporarily) in the teach- 
in movement of the 1960s." A participant in that movement, 
I vividly remember our opponents’ intellectual weakness—their 
inability to defend Washington’s policies convincingly on either 
moral or geopolitical grounds. And sadly their intellectual 
weakness was unmatched by institutional weakness—the U.S. 
government was on their side. On teach-in platforms the State 
Department spokespersons we debated (for a brief period when 
Foggy Bottom permitted its employees to attend), or the inter- 
locking directorates of the American Friends of Vietnam and 
Freedom House, or assorted old Indochina hands, often were 
forced to fall back on a particular form of ad hominem argu- 
ment. It went something like: “Sonny” (we were already “Mis- 
ter” or even “Professor” to a yet younger generation, and hated 
the term “Sonny’’), “if you knew what we knew, if you were 





13. Startlingly revealing of the limitations of Fall’s work is the essay 
“Street Without Joy Revisited,” which Dorothy Fall, his widow, think- 
ing it was by her late husband, printed in Last Reflections along with 
Fall’s other essays. The article turned out to have been written by 
Major Edward Laurance for Armor magazine, published by the U.S. 
Armor Association! (See Publisher’s Weekly, 8 April 1968, p. 36:3.) 
14. For the teach-ins, see the Menashe/Radosh book mentioned in 
note 7, above. 


15. I rely on the judicious presentation of these grim statistics in the 
Indochina Newsletter (Dorchester, MA), November/December 1982. 
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I.F. Stone, shown here speaking at Social Responsibility Week at th 
University of California at Berkeley in May 1982, wa: 
lishment commentator who became a role model of dissent fi 
a generation of journalists.” For eighteen years he single-handed! 
published his independent left-wing journal, I.F. Stone’s Week! 
getting his information from government reports that most medi 
people in Washington ignored. He would dig and dig 
hidden facts and then write them up and point out th: 
Izzy, as he was known, “became a folk hero during th 
for he told the naked, bare truth of that terrible adver 
wrote The Hidden History of the Korean War, a cor 
that suggested that the start of the Korean War may hav. 
Gulf of Tonkin. 
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privy to the inside data revealed to those of us with security 
clearance, you would join the team.” It was hard to counte 
this position, based as it was on evidence that by its very naturi 
could not be revealed. This of course illustrates how important 
the Pentagon Papers were to the public discourse on Vietnam 
While the revelations handed down by Daniel Ellsberg and 
Tony Russo suprised few of us of the second generation + 

Vietnam scholars who had studied Vietnam in the 1960s, they 
made it impossible for our antagonists to use the “Sonny, i 
you knew . . .” routine with any credibility. But it was already 
almost too late; the casualties of the U.S.-Vietnam War were 
well on their way to the final grim totals—2,282,000 dead and 
over 3 million wounded." 

The task thrust upon the scholar/activists of 
generation, both credentialed Asianists and self-taught types 
was “compensatory scholarship” (to borrow a term derived from 
an early stage in feminist studies). In certain ways it was too 
easy to counter the official line, and in some of the ephemera! 
discourse of the teach-in era, pundits occasionally mounted 
podiums to point up the idiocies of U.S. policy with the muted 
implication that if they guided policy, the Viet Cong could be 
finished off in short order. (There is no evidence that anyone 
got the call from the Pentagon. ) 
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The second generation’s more substantial arguments, now 
accepted by the mainstream, were that there were not two 
Vietnams, that the Geneva Accords did not create an indepen- 
dent political entity in southern Vietnam, that modern Vietnam- 
ese history was continuous and the Viet Minh struggle against 
the French was an earlier stage of the revolutionary resistance 
to the Americans; that the southern insurgents had substantial 
popular support; and that Ngo Dinh Diem’s and all the later 
American-backed regimes were tainted in one way or another 
with collaborationism. Because of all of the official lies, these 
truths announced in teach-in talks, in essays and books, were 
brought forth as if their blinding veracity would of itself in- 
stantly halt the Vietnam War.” There was a touching naiveté 
in the operative principle of the era: speak truth to power. 
However, recognizing early the futility of convincing our Wash- 
ington antagonists,” some either abandoned the fray or reck- 
lessly assayed revolutionary tactics in the United States in sup- 
posed imitation of the Vietnamese themselves. 

But for those who stayed with scholarship (usually with 
accompanying political activity), and who lacked the tools that 
the next (third) generation would deploy, the study of the Amer- 
ican/Vietnam encounter resolved itself into an examination of 
the Washington policy apparatus itself. Space limitations do 
not permit here the careful review of common and diverse 
themes in the important and deserving work of such scholars 
as Paul Joseph, Hugh Higgins, James P. Harrison, Peter Dale 
Scott, and Loren Baritz.” 

However, Frances Fitzgerald’s Fire in the Lake: The Viet- 
namese and the Americans in Vietnam (Boston: Atlantic/Little 
Brown, 1972) demands separate attention, partly because of 
its fame (it won the Pulitzer Prize in 1973), and partly because 
Vintage Books has kept the paperbound version in print for a 
remarkable decade and a half. Fitzgerald’s twofold project was 
meritorious: to look at the Vietnamese-American encounter in 
its deepest cultural terms, and to penetrate the pseudoreality 
of public-relations hype that obscured the American war effort. 
But she failed at both. Her understanding of Vietnamese culture 
was limited by the pervasive second-generation inability to read 





16. Historically speaking, here is where my own 1965 anthology, 
Vietnam, comes in. The book was in part motivated by the belief that 
when policy makers became aware of what was so easily discoverable 
in the historical record they would have no alternative but to make 
peace in Vietnam. It is doubtful if the simultaneously produced anthol- 
ogy (Bernard Fall and Marcus Raskin, The Viet- Nam Reader [Vintage, 
1965]) was prompted by quite the same naiveté, but the Fall/Raskin 
Reader, far more than my Vietnam, was explicitly addressed to Wash- 
ington policy makers. A third Vietnam anthology of note, far more 
scholarly than either my collection or Fall/Raskin’s (but unsuitable for 
that same reason for undergraduate classroom use), is Gareth Porter, 
ed., Vietnam: The Definitive History of Human Decisions (2 vols.) 
(Crugers, NY: Earl M. Coleman Enterprises, Inc., Publishers, 1979), 
abridged as Vietnam: A History in Documents (New York: New Amer- 
ican Library, 1981). There was also another Indochina anthology that 
I co-edited with Susan Gettleman, Lawrence and Carol Kaplan, Con- 
flict in Indochina: A Reader on the Widening War in Laos and Cam- 
bodia (New York: Random House/Vintage, 1970). This book, though 
now out of print, and of course out of date, may still be found in 
libraries, and contains a few useful items. The right-wing competition 
was Wesley Fishel’s pathetic Vietnam: Anatomy of a Conflict (Green- 
wich, CT: Peacock Press, 1968). 
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the quoc ngu, by her unwillingness to compensate by tapping 
what by the late 1960s was a rich body of Vietnamese docu- 
ments, historical narratives, and tales in translation, and by 
relying excessively on Otare Mannoni’s model of indigenous 
attitudes toward the West based on the inapplicable example 
of Madagascar (Prospero and Caliban [New York: Praeger, 
1964]). Also, as Ngo Vinh Long correctly charged in his review 
of Fire in the Lake (Ramparts, 27 October 1972), Fitzgerald’s 
reduction of Vietnamese culture to Confucianism, and her 
stated belief that the ancient Chinese Book of Changes, the 1 
Ching, contained “all the clues to the basic design” of the 
Vietnamese world view was an inexcusable distortion. In her 
view, Marxism’s appeal to the Vietnamese was merely the reac- 
tion of an unsophisticated peasantry still sunk in traditional 
Confucian values. Fitzgerald’s view of the American side of 
the conflict was almost as shallow, as she could not bring herself 
to use the “i” word— imperialism—-and hence missed the 
geopolitical imperatives to consolidate and extend capitalism. 
No wonder her book has been such a success in an America 
that wants its failure in Vietnam explained—but not too 
harshly.” 

Far more successful attempts to decipher the American 
side in the Vietnam War were made by George McT. Kahin, 
whose Intervention: How America Became Involved in Vietnam 
(New York: Knopf, 1986; and [paperback] Garden City, NY: 
Anchor/Doubleday, 1987) reflected three decades of careful 
study and experience, and by James Wilson Gibson, who in 
The Perfect War (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1986; and 
New York: Vintage Books/Random House, 1988) skillfully used 
the arcane techniques of deconstruction to uncover layer after 
layer of deception in the American effort to defeat the Vietnam- 
ese revolutionaries. Nei! Sheehan provided a unique and enlight- 
ening perspective on American military operations in his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning A Bright Shining Lie: John Paul Vann 
and America in Vietnam (New York and Toronto: Random 
House, 1988), which traces two phases—both unsuccessful— 
of a model U.S. soldier’s search for a winning strategy. 

With these books by Kahin, Gibson, and Sheehan, as well 
as with Herring’s earlier-mentioned exemplary textbook, the 
Cartesian project of attempting to understand what happened 
in Vietnam reached its outer limits. How and why America 





17. In addition to the sober satisfaction that the Pentagon Papers gave 
in its verification of second-generation conclusions, there was another, 
less satisfying conclusion to be drawn from the same body of source 
material. That was: if U.S. government officials knew everything we 
did (and more) about the Vietnam War, and persisted, then it was not 
merely the policy makers’ lack of relevant and reliable data that per- 
mitted the war to go on, and on, and on. . . 


18. See Paul Joseph, Cracks in the Empire 2d ed. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1987); Hugh Higgins, Vietnam 2d ed. (London: 
Heinemann, 1982); James P. Harrison, The Endless War: Vietnam’s 
Struggle for Independence (New York: McGraw Hill, 1982); Peter 
Dale Scott, The War Conspiracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1972); 
Jonathan Schell’s books combined into The Real War: The Classic 
Reporting on the Vietnam War with a new essay (New York: Pantheon, 
1987); and Loren Baritz, Backfire: A History of How American Culture 
Led Us into Vietnam and Made Us Fight the Way We Did (New York: 
Morrow/Ballantine, 1985). etc. 


19. Some of these critical remarks on Fire in the Lake appeared earlier 
in Science & Society, Spring 1974. 


lost was analyzed and reanalyzed, but no successful explanation 
could be attained until the other side of the equation was 
explored: how and why the Vietnamese won. But this called for 
a different approach by a new generation of Vietnam scholars. 


The Third Generation: 
Cartesianism Partially Vanquished 


As Gabriel Kolko’s Anatomy of a War: Vietnam, the United 
States and the Modern Historical Experience (New York: Pan- 
theon, 1985) revealed, reading knowledge of the quoc ngu was 
not absolutely essential. Making the finest use yet of the JPRS 
{U.S. Joint Publications Research Service] translations of Viet- 
namese materials, of American government sources, and of a 
basic “plain Marxist” outlook, Kolko produced the best all- 
around Western book on the Vietnam-American encounter. Par- 
ticularly valuable in Anatomy of a War is its recognition of time 
as an semi-independent variable that worked in favor of the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries, who recognized it as a counter- 
weight to the vast, technologically superior American war ma- 
chine. 

Kolko’s achievement was something of a tour de force 
since by the early seventies a third generation of Indochina 
scholars who knew the indigenous languages and had broken 
free from ethnocentric Western blinders had emerged. Five 
main publications mark their debut, one of which, Truong Buu 
Lam's Pattern of Vietnamese Response to Foreign Intervention, 
1858-1900 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1967), 
actually appeared a half-decade earlier. But David G. Marr's 
Vietnamese Anticolonialism, 1885—1925 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971), written by a former U.S. Marine 
Corps intelligence officer who studied Vietnamese at the mili- 
tary language center in Monterey, California,” with its sym- 
pathetic treatment of patriotic resistance in French Indochina, 
represented the coming of age of serious Vietnamese scholar- 
ship in the United States. The next year the University of 
California also published Jeffrey Race’s War Comes to Long 
An: Revolutionary Conflict in a Vietnamese Province, based on 
clear-sighted field work. Ngo Vinh Long’s Before the Revolu- 
tion: The Vietnamese Peasants under the French (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1973) was not only a distinguished historical 
work based on sources in indigenous and European languages, 
but also helped dispell some of the romantic haze that had 
settled over French imperialism, which in retrospect had mis- 
takenly begun to be seen as less oppressive than its American 
successor. Lastly, the translation into English of Nguyen Khac 
Vien’s Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam (Berkeley, CA: 
Indochina Resource Center, 1974), edited with a preface by 
David Marr and Jayne Werner and translated by Linda Yarr, 
Jayne Werner, and Tran Tuong Nhu, was in part an act of 
homage to and respect for the Vietnamese perspective and to 
a distinguished patriotic Vietnamese scholar. These five works 
heralded the birth of a new generation of Vietnamese scholar- 
ship, one based on greatly enhanced knowledge of sources, 
with the promise (not always fulfilled, however) of overcoming 
the besetting Cartesianism by admitting the Vietnamese into 
their own history. 

At its best the third generation has produced a rich body 
of work, including further publications of Marr and Werner, 
along with books and essays by Gareth Porter, Huynh Kim 
Khanh, Christine White, David Elliot, Edwin Moise, Ben Kier- 
nan, and Michael Vickery.” Although space limitations prevent 
giving the attention here that this work deserves, Doug Allen’s 
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insightful essay elsewhere in this issue of the Bulietin describes 
the often adverse conditions, including enforced migration, 
under which this work has been produced. Meanwhile, a diverse 
group of centrist and right-wing scholars, whose command of 
indigenous sources, if not their political acumen, adits them 
to the third generation, have mounted a kind of mtellectua! 
counter-revolution of Cartesianism. Their corpus ranges from 
the unrestrained reactionary publications of Nguyen Van Canh 
and Nguyen Ngoc Huy,” to the subtly hostile books of Willie 

J. Duiker, and the middie-of-the-road works by ` rey 
and Alexander Woodside.” The existing structures of acaden 

power and authority, including lavishly funded research © 
at Stanford University and at George Mason Universit 
fax, Virginia, under the control of unreconstructed 
generationers, prolong the destructive effects of Cartesiar 









on Indochina scholarship. But theirs is surely a doomed rear 
guard effort, a belated attempt to salvage from the ruins of 
Western imperialism in Southeast Asia a 
facto justification. 


So, the struggle continues. 


few crumbs of post- 
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Vietnam War 


These two essays, Jenefer Shute’s “Framing Vietnam” and Gaylyn Studlar and David Desser’s 
“Never Having to Say You’re Sorry: Rambo’s Rewriting of the Vietnam War,” discuss the 
following Vietnam War films: Apocalypse Now, 1979, 146 minutes in color, directed by Francis 
Ford Coppola, film distributed by United Artists (1000 West Washington Blvd., Culver City, CA 
90232), video available from Paramount Home Video (555 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038); 
The Deer Hunter, 1978, 183 minutes in color, directed by Michael Cimino, film distributed by 
Universal Pictures (455 Park Ave., New York, NY 10022), video available from MCA Distributing 
Corp. (70 Universal City Plaza, Universal City, CA 91668); Full Metal Jacket, 1987, 116 minutes 
in color, directed by Stanley Kubrick, distributed by Warner Bros. Distributing Corp. (4000 
Warner Bilyd., Burbank, CA 91522); Good Morning, Vietnam, 1987, 119 minutes in color, 
directed by Barry Levinson, distributed by Buena Vista International, Inc. (350 S. Buena Vista 
St., Burbank, CA 91521); Platoon, 1986, 120 minutes in color, directed by Oliver Stone, distributed 
by Orion Pictures Distributing Co. (9 W 57th Street, New York, NY 10019); and Rambo: First 
Blood Il, 1985, directed by George Cosmatos, film distributed by Triumph Releasing Corp. ( 7il 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022), video available from Thorn EMI-HBO Video, Inc. (1370 


Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10019). 


Framing Vietnam 


by Jenefer P. Shute* 


The recent boom in popular movies about the Vietnam 
War has inspired a miniboom of articles about why there are 
so many movies about the Vietnam War. What’s interesting 
about these articles is how little attention they've paid, on the 
whole, to the Robin Williams vehicle Good Morning, Vietnam 
(1987). Most critics have treated it, if at all, as a peripheral 
phenomenon, a movie set in Vietnam during the war but not 
really “about” the war. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
this particular film is highly significant as a symptom: a symp- 
tom of the devolution of public discourse about the war, from 
deep shame to near shamelessness. 

Somewhere around 1985, after a decade of resolutely 
avoiding this political hot potato, Hollywood decided it was 
safe—-and profitable—to address Vietnam. Historical amnesia 


and Rambo-style revisionism had apparently done their work, 
and the “national trauma” was now fit to be recycled as action- 
adventure for a generation too young to remember or too yupT 
to care. Even before the current wave of exploitation quickies, 
the four “big,” ambitious Vietnam films to date—~Michael 
Cimino’s The Deer Hunter (1978), Francis Ford Coppola’s 
Apocalypse Now (1979), Oliver Stone’s Platoon (1986), and 
Stanley Kubrick’s Full Metal Jacket (1987)——had foundered in 
their quest for a cinematic vocabulary adequate to the task. 
The war movie as a genre, predicated as it was on unambiguous 
heroism, had, almost overnight, become quaintly obsolete. 
Though there are profound differences among these four 
films-—most obviously, those from the seventies seek an Ameri- 
can myth grandiose enough for the subject, while those from 





* This article is reprinted from Tikkun vol. 4, no. 2 (March-April 
1989). Tikkun is a bimonthly Jewish critique of politics, culture, and 
society, published in Oakland, California. BCAS is grateful to Jenefer 
Shute and Tikkun for giving us permission to reprint this article. 


t Yup, yuppie is an acronym for a young, upwardly mobile profes- 
sional, characterized by trendy acquisitiveness and little political con- 
sciousness or commitment. 


the eighties share the ostensible project of demystification— 
what they have in common is a profound avoidance of political 
inquiry. Instead, the war is cast as a moral and psychological 
crisis, a rite of passage for the individual and a deep wound 
to America’s self-image—which it was, but not that only, and 
not that first. 

Granted, all films about Vietnam face a representational 
problem hitherto unique: that of portraying a war whose reper- 
toire of images is already numbingly familiar from the nightly 
news. This problem may partly explain the swerve toward 
mythic inflation, especially in those films made shortly after 
the war (Apocalypse Now and The Deer Hunter). But even 
Platoon, hailed for its you-are-here, war-is-hell realism, re- 
solves itself into the tidy dichotomies of the morality play. And, 
though Full Metal Jacket directs its cool, corrosive irony at 
precisely those myths that make war and war movies possible, 
Kubrick remains too removed to commit himself to political 
questions. His film vanishes finally into its own distance, leav- 
ing, like a cinematic Cheshire cat, only a smirk behind. 

Cimino’s much-hailed and much-derided Deer Hunter is, 
in about equal measures, a paean to the holy rites of male 
bonding (which, despite death and mutilation, seem almost to 
make war worthwhile) and a self-important deployment of genre 
conventions. Like the western, Cimino’s epic establishes the 
dual poles of “nature” (the realm of male comradeship and the 
noble “one-shot” ethos of the hunt) and “civilization” (the 
female domain of domestic entrapment). Like the western hero, 
Cimino’s protagonist, Michael (Robert De Niro), lives by a 
stoic code that sets him apart and helps him survive. But The 
Deer Hunter fails, ultimately, to make a political connection 
between its western iconography and the Vietnam War. Its 
imagery gestures vaguely toward history, announcing porten- 
tous intentions but producing, finally, mere bombast. 

Though Cimino effectively shows the dark satanic mills 
of his characters’ working lives and these characters’ ritual 
affirmations of community, he establishes no continuity be- 
tween the society they inhabit and the society that sends them 
to Vietnam. Vietnam is something that simply happens to them, 
somewhere they just have to go—and this powerlessness is not 
deemed problematic, as it could have been. The characters’ 
propulsion into the war is as arbitrary as the sudden, audacious 
cut Cimino uses to jolt the viewer from cozy Clairton, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the hell of Vietnam. For Michael and his buddies, 
the war is simply a given—to be seized, certainly, as a test of 
manhood-——but as uncontrollable as a roll of the dice or a spin 
of the chambers in Russian roulette. 

Russian roulette is, in fact, Cimino’s governing metaphor 
for the war, and a perverse one at that. Not only does the 
fantasy of sadistic Viet Cong forcing American prisoners to 
play Russian roulette have no historical basis whatsoever, but, 
as an image of the individual’s relation to the war, it suggests 
only chance, accident, fate. Wars have about as little causal 
logic as Russian roulette, The Deer Hunter suggests, and they 
can only be out-toughed, not understood, prevented, or resisted. 

Coppola’s vision in Apocalypse Now does have a historical 
basis——if anything, its historical reach exceeds its grasp—but 
the film incorporates so many mythic strains that it collapses 
into incoherence, a triumph of spectacle over sense. Over the 
murky, something-evil-at-the-heart-of-man moral vision of 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness, Coppola has imposed at least two 
incompatible narrative modes: a jaded voice-over, derived from 
the hard-boiled tradition, that turns Willard’s mission into a 
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culpable quest through the jungle’s mean streams:* and a hyper- 
bolic, hallucinatory visual style that presents war as a bad acid 
trip (or as a nightmare Disneyland, or, simply, as spectacle). 
Through this imagery, heightened by an acid-rock sour, d 
track, Coppola explores the continuity between Vietnam and 
sixties culture back home. Coppola’s preferred transition here 
is the dissolve, with its psychedelic associations, and his imag- 
ery aspires towards hallucinatory absurdity (the soldiers surf 
during a firefight—a firefight engaged to secure precisely that 
wave) and apocalyptic beauty (sunsets and imfernos}. The 
grunts, described as “rock-and-rollers with one foot in the 
grave, read about Manson en route to mass murders of thei 

















own. Wagner blasts out during a helicopter attack, suggesting 
an entire cultural heritage gone berserk. But what, exactly, is 
the diagnosis? 





Though there are profound differences among 
these four films . . . what they have in common is 
a profound avoidance of political inquiry. instead, 
the war is cast as a moral and psychological crisis, 
a rite of passage for the individual and a deep 
wound to America’s self-image—- which it was, but 
not that only, and not that first. 





The diagnosis, it seems, is offered by the briefing officer 
at the beginning of the film. By way of explaining Kurtz. he 
tells Willard: “There’s a conflict in every human heart between 
the rational and irrational, between good and evil, and good 
does not always triumph. Sometimes the dark side over- 
comes....” That’s it? All the ponderous cultural references, 
all the evocations of Disneyland and Manson and Playboy Bun- 
nies, all the images of a society swung crazily out of control, 
in order to blame, finally, Essential Evil? (Kurtz, someone tells 
Willard, is “worse than crazy; he’s eviL”) Coppola, following 
Conrad (but why Conrad, for this war?}, presents the issue as 
ultimately a psychological one, something to do with the 
“human heart” and its wiring. This may conceivably be a way 
to explain wars of imperialist aggression, but somew here along 
the way, despite a few references to “their” lies, a whole cate- 
gory of analysis has been sidestepped——the political, 

Platoon, the only one of these movies made by an ex-grunt, 
has an even more schematic moral vision than Apocalypse Now, 





though its mythic trappings are humbler, tending mere toward 
genre film and morality play than Gönerdämmerung, Unlike 
Coppola, Stone does not present war as spectacle: his skilfully 
staged firefight scenes work on the nerves and suggest that war 
is not pretty, perhaps not even fun. But the movie's much-touted 

“realism” ——belied in any case by improbable jungle lighting-— 
turns out to be a thin stylistic veneer cov ering a conventional, 





*As in the hard-boiled tradition of the “mean streets” down which 


Raymond Chandler's hero detective must walk. 
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Oliver Stone and actors on the set in the Philippines during the filming of Platoon, the first 
commercial feature film about Vietnam written and directed by a veteran. In Platoon Oliver Stone 
tried to bring back the Vietnam War as he had experienced it, and as a result Platoon has been 
called “the first real Vietnam War movie.” An honest portrayal of guerrilla warfare and the 
conflicts between the mostly rural-poor career military men and the hippie, dope-smoking, black, 
and progressive white element, the script for Platoon was considered “too grim, too down, too 
realist,” and was turned down over a ten-year-period by every major film studio in Hollywood, 
finally being produced by Britain's Hemdale Pictures. 


not to say melodramatic, coming-of-age story. From the opening 
shots of a plane’s metallic maw disgorging raw recruits into 
Vietnam, to the final image of their return trip “bagged and 
tagged,” Platoon focuses on the spiritual development of its 
blank-slate grunt. 

Unlike other Vietnam protagonists, Chris (Charlie Sheen) 
knows why he’s there: he volunteered. He doesn’t see why 
only poor kids should go to war, and, besides, he wants to do 
what his dad did in World War II and his granddad did in World 
War I. This qualifies him, in the film’s terms, as a “crusader.” 
Fighting for the soul of this bemused crusader, and presiding 
over his initiation into the twin mysteries of killing and com- 
radeship, are the platoon’s two sergeants: Barnes, who embodies 
the massacring spirit of My Lai, and Elias, a tortured Christ 
figure. Between them they create what Chris calls “a civil war 
in the platoon—fighting each other when we should be fighting 
them.” 

What’s interesting about this civil war, however, is that it 
never mirrors the “civil war” that rent the United States during 
the Vietnam War. What divides Barnes from Elias is not the 
political question of their presence or purpose in Vietnam, but 
the ethical one of how to conduct their killing once they’re 
there. Elias wants to play by the rules, Barnes doesn’t; but the 
rules themselves remain fundamentally unchallenged. In the 
film’s moral universe, Barnes and Elias become Good and Evil 
personified, fighting for Chris’s soul, turning him into “the 
child born of these two fathers.’ Once again, the conflict is 
internalized, translated into a personal moral crisis. Though 
the voice-over preaches that “in Vietnam we fought ourselves 
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and the enemy is in us,” this enemy is conceived apolitically, 
as Pure Evil rearing its ugly head when Barnes turns to strike 
Chris down, meat-cleaver-style, his eyes demonically aglow. 

Kubrick’s Full Metal Jacket, the most complex and analytic 
of these Vietnam films, is much too cerebral to entertain any 
image of pure evil: Kubrick is concerned with dismantling 
myths rather than with rehabilitating them. Instead of placing 
the viewer in a voyeuristic position relative to war-as-spectacle, 
Kubrick subjects him (and, more problematically, her) to a 
prolonged brutalization analogous to basic training. Just as the 
grunts are violated, dehumanized, and infantilized by their drill 
sergeant, so the viewer is assaulted by a relentlessly distasteful 
experience. In the second half of the film, the messy, nerve- 
jangling confusion of urban warfare takes over, leaving the 
viewer, like the grunts, rudderless amidst random carnage. 

If Cimino’s governing metaphor for the Vietnam War is 
Russian roulette, Coppola’s a bad acid trip, and Stone’s a mor- 
ality play, then Kubrick’s is a garbage dump or refuse heap. 
His green and gray urban dreamscapes under a pale, drained 
sky suggest the detritus of a civilization rather than (as in 
Coppola and Stone) the rank undergrowth of the unconscious. 
Stylistically, too, Kubrick’s cool irony picks over the fragments, 
turning up what’s left of once-functional myths and fables. In 
the film’s most self-reflexive moment, the grunts, interviewed 
for Vietnam—The Movie, produce a series of live-TV clichés 
and glib, Godardesque allusions to Custer and John Wayne. 
But such knowing evocations, like all the film’s potentially 
political moments, dissolve in Kubrick’s all-pervasive irony, 


which affords the viewer no reference point or point of emo- 
tional purchase. As if to ensure this effect, Kubrick has sealed 
off his protagonist, Private Joker, behind a smirking, smart- 
alecky mask so that the only emotion one can impute to him 
is cynicism. 

As Adrian Cronauer, professional smart aleck, Robin Wil- 
liams offers the final and most unnerving vision of the war in 
Good Morning, Vietnam: the war as a big joke. Cronauer, we 
are to believe, is heroic because, as a DJ on the military radio 
station, he resists his immediate superiors in order to tell the 
grunts the “truth” about the war. Having established these mini- 
mal political credentials for its protagonist, the film feels free 
to turn everything else into fodder for its peculiarly juvenile, 
scatological humor (presented here as somehow “liberating,” 
like rock-and-roll). In this context, harassing Vietnamese 
women on the street is boyish high spirits; teaching uncom- 
prehending Vietnamese adults in an English class to parrot 
obscenities is “relating” to them; and showering dollar bills on 
the members of a Vietnamese woman’s family, who chaperone 
her on a date, is merely endearing. The smug condescension 
implicit throughout is epitomized in Cronauer’s tone when he 
discovers that a Vietnamese friend is a “terrorist,” implicated 
in blowing up a bar frequented by Americans: “I fought to let 
you into that bar and now you blow the place up,” he reproaches 
him, a picture of paternalism betrayed. 


Historical amnesia and Rambo-style revisionism 
had apparently done their work, and the “national 
trauma” was now fit to be recycled as action-adven- 
ture for a generation too young to remember or 
too yup to care. 





If it had used the Vietnam War merely as a setting for 
tasteless, if xenophobic, jokes, Good Morning, Vietnam might 
not be worth noticing—yet another exploitation movie (albeit 
one based loosely on “fact,” the life of the real Adrian 
Cronauer). But through its comic structure, Good Morning, 
Vietnam does implicitly offer an interpretation, which is finally 
an exculpation, of the American role in Vietnam. Cronauer’s 
conflict is always with his immediate superior, the humorless, 
venal, chronically uptight Sergeant Major Dickerson. Above 
Dickerson, however, is the benevolent and basically fair General 
Taylor, who thinks Cronauer is one hell of a guy and ensures 
that justice prevails by transferring Dickerson to Guam. The 
power structure, in other words, is fundamentally benign: a 
just, generous Big Daddy presides over the military, keeping 
a twinkling eye on things and guaranteeing that decency reigns. 
Sure, Cronauer ultimately gets shipped out—hobnobbing with 
“terrorists” is not part of Taylor’s benevolent scheme-——but not 
before he teaches the happy, smiling Vietnamese to play 
baseball (with melons, faute de mieux) in an orgy of goodwill 
that cancels all conflict. 

Even with this rosy resolution, it’s hard to make a movie 
set in Saigon in 1965 without showing a little violence. So 
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director Barry Levinson does provide a few hints that, in adi- 
tion to a constant comedy act over Armed Forces Radio, theres 
a war going on. A bar is blown up-——but we see only American 
casualties. Cronauer gets a nasty surprise when his jeep drives 
over a land mine—but this encounter derives directly from the 
personal animosity of his superior officer, who has knowingly 
sent him into danger. And then there is an ironic montage 
sequence, to Louis Armstrong’s “What a Wonderful World. 
that shows a series of war images, some brital, emphasizing 
the victimization of the Vietnamese. But this brief string of 
decontextualized images, sealed off fromm the rest of the fim 
and proffered with the cheap irony of the Armstrong accormpan- 
iment, serves merely as a siphon, so the narrative can return, 
unaffected, to its anodyne task. Never mind, Good Morning, 
Vietnam tells its audience; the war was a brg joke, amd, anyway, 
decent people were running it, 

It’s hard to imagine a more cynical take on the war, but 
it suggests that, in mass culture at least, any serious attemp 
to grapple with Vietnam-——-with the war in the past and the war 
in the present—has tacitly been abandoned. Shame and stylistic 
tact have yielded to shamelessness; the once raw and painful 
wound has been grafted over by celluloid surgery, having as- 
similated what used to seem indigestible, Hollywood now 
moves implacably on to new fodder: the civil nights movement. 



















Never Having to Say You’re Sorry: 
Rambo’s Rewriting of the 
Vietnam War 


by Gaylyn Studlar and David Desser* 


Cultural Trauma and “The Will to Myth” 
“History is what hurts,” writes Fredric Jameson in Phe 


Political Unconscious, “itis what refuses desire and sets imexc- 
rable limits to individual as well as collective praxis.” The 
pain of history, its delimiting effect on action. is often seen as 
a political, a cultural, a national hability. Therefore, contempor- 
ary history has been the subject of an ideological battle which 
seeks to rewrite, to rehabilitate, controversial and ambiguous 
events through the use of symbols. One arena of ongoing cu 
tural concern in the United States is our involvement in Vietnam. 
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It seems clear that reconstituting an image—-a “memory”—of 
Vietnam under the impetus of Reaganism appears to fulfill a 
specific ideological mission. Yet the complexity of this recon- 
stitution or rewriting has not been fully realized, either in film 
studies or in political discourse. The manner in which the 
Reaganite right co-opted often contradictory and competing 
discourses surrounding the rehabilitation of Vietnam has also 
not been adequately addressed. A string of “right-wing” Viet- 
nam films has been much discussed, but their reliance on the 
specific mechanism of displacement to achieve a symbolic or 
mythic reworking of the war has not been recognized. Also 
insufficiently acknowledged is the fact that, far from being a 
unique occurrence, the current attempt to rewrite Vietnam, and 
the era of the 1960s more broadly, follows a well-established 
pattern of reworking the past in postwar Japan and Germany. 
Although it would be naive to advance a simple parallelist 
conception of history that foregrounds obvious analogies at the 
expense of important historical differences, the rewriting of 
the Vietnam War evidences a real, if complicated, link to pre- 
vious situations where nations have moved beyond revising 
history to rewriting it through specific cultural processes. 





Most of all, however, the film [Rambo] speaks to 
post-Vietnam/post-Watergate America’s devastat- 
ing loss of confidence in its status as the world’s 
most powerful, most respected, most moral nation. 
Our judgement and ability to fight the “good” war 
as a total war of commitment without guilt has 
been eroded by our involvement in Vietnam, as 
surely as a sense of personal power has been eroded 
by a society increasingly bewildering in its tech- 
nological complexity. 


That America’s “rewriting” of the Vietnam War is ideolog- 
ical in nature, of a particular political postwar moment, is clear 
a priori. But the site at which it is occurring is perhaps less 
clear and therefore more significant. For what is being rewritten 
might justifiably be called a “trauma,” a shock to the cultural 
system. Commonly used phrases such as “healing the wounds 
of Vietnam” are quite revelatory of this idea, but do not grasp 
the difficulty of any cultural recuperation from shock. In reality, 
the attempt to cope with the national trauma of Vietnam con- 
fronts less a physical than a psychic trauma. The mechanisms 
through which healing can occur, therefore, are more devious, 
more in need, if you will, of “analysis.” 

The central question in the problem of the Vietnam War 
in history is: How can the United States deal with not only its 
defeat in Vietnam, but with the fact that it never should have 
been there in the first place? By answering this question, the 
United States would confront the potentially painful revelations 
of its involvement in Vietnam, which is reminiscent of those 
questions faced by other nations: How can Japan cope with its 
role in the Pacific aggression of World War II? How can the 
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West Germans resolve the Nazi era? These questions are virtu- 
ally unanswerable without admission of guilt. But if, as Freud 
maintained, individuals find guilt intolerable and attempt to 
repress it, why should cultures be any different?’ And if guilt, 
in spite of repression, always finds an unconscious avenue of 
expression in the individual’s life, we must similarly mark a 
return of the repressed in cultural discourse as well. 

In one respect, the return of the repressed explains the 
number of Vietnam films appearing simultaneously, or at least 
in waves of films during the 1980s. Given the nature of film 
production, the box-office success of any individual film cannot 
account for so many Vietnam films appearing within a short 
period of time. Nor can the popularity of such films, left and 
right, automatically be taken as an indicator of psychic healing. 
On the contrary, their coexistence might be read as a register 
of the nation’s ambivalent feelings over the war, and ambiva- 
lence, Freud teils us, is one of the necessary ingredients in the 
creation of guilt feelings.’ 

Psychoanalytic therapy maintains that to be healed one 
must recall the memory of the trauma which has been repressed 
by a sense of guilt. Otherwise, a “faulty” memory or outright 
amnesia covers the truth, which lies somewhere deep in the 
unconscious. The more recent the trauma, the more quickly 
the memory can be recalled; the more severe the original 
trauma, the more deeply the memory is buried, the more com- 
pletely it is repressed. In this respect, cultures can be said to 
act like individuals—-they simply cannot live with overwhelm- 
ing guilt. Like individual trauma, cultural trauma must be “for- 
gotten,” but the guilt of such traumas continues to grow. How- 
ever, as Freud notes, the mechanism of repression is inevitably 
flawed: the obstinately repressed material ultimately breaks 
through and manifests itself in unwelcome symptoms.* In 1959 
Theodor Adorno, calling upon the psychoanalytic explanation 
of psychic trauma in his discussion of postwar Germany, ob- 
served that the psychological damage of a repressed collective 
past often emerges through dangerous political gestures: defen- 
sive overreaction to situations that do not really constitute at- 
tacks, “lack of affect” in response to serious issues, and repres- 
sion of “what was known or half-known.”* Popular discourse 
often equates forgetting the past with mastering it, says Adorno, 
but an unmastered past cannot remain safely buried: the 
mechanisms of repression will bring it into the present in a 
form which may very well lead to “the politics of catastrophe .”* 

One example of the politics of catastrophe was Germany’s 
own unmastered response to World War I. Although Hitler’s 
rise to power was complex (as is America’s rewriting of the 
Vietnam War), there was a crucial element of psychic trauma 
that enabled Hitler to step in and “heal” the nation. In The 
Weimar Chronicle, Alex de Jonge offers a telling account of 
an element of this trauma. At the end of the war, the Germans 
were unable to comprehend that their army, which proudly 
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marched through the Brandenburg gate, had been defeated. 
Instead of blaming the enemy, or the imperial regime’s failed 
policy of militarism, the Germans embraced the myth of the 
“stab in the back.” Defeat was explained as a conspiracy con- 
cocted by those Germans who signed the surrender.’ William 
Shirer has noted that the widespread “fanatical” belief in this 
postwar myth was maintained even though “the facts which 
exposed its deceit lay all around.”* This act of “‘scapegoating” 
evidences both the desire to rewrite history and to repress col- 
lective cultural guilt and responsibility. Resistance to the truth 
meant that, for Nazi Germany, ideology functioned as “mem- 
ory, fantasy substituted for historical discourse, and the wel- 
come simplicity of myth replaced the ambiguity of past experi- 
ence. While World War I should have logically signalled an 
end to German militarist impulses, it served as merely a prelude 
and a “founding myth” for its most virulent expression.” 


A String of “right-wing” Vietnam films has been 
much discussed, but their reliance on the specific 
mechanism of displacement to achieve a symbolic 
or mythic reworking of the war has not been recog- 
nized. Also insufficiently acknowledged is the fact 
that, far from being a unique occurrence, the cur- 
rent attempt to rewrite Vietnam, and the era of the 
1960s more broadly, follows a well-established pat- 
tern of reworking the past in postwar Japan and 
Germany. 


This example, replayed in many more contemporary realms, 
including the current discourse surrounding Vietnam, allows 
us to posit a “will to myth”-—-a communal need, a cultural 
drive—for a reconstruction of the national past in light of the 
present, a present which is, by definition of necessity, better. 
Claude Lévi-Strauss has suggested that primitive cultures which 
have no past (i.e., do not conceive of or distinguish between 
a past and present) use myth as the primary means of dealing 
with cultural contradictions. Modern societies, of course, are 
cognizant of a past, but frequently find it filled with unpleasant 
truths and half-known facts, so they set about rewriting it. The 
mass media, including cinema and television, have proven to 
be important mechanisms whereby this rewriting—this re- 
imaging—-of the past can occur. Indeed, it was Hitler's far- 
reaching use of the media that allowed him to solidify the 
National Socialist state and set his nation on its monstrous 
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course in a carefully orchestrated exploitation of the will to 
myth.”® 

A common strategy by which “the will to myth” asserts 
itself is through the substitution of one question for another. 
This mechanism is invoked by Lévi-Strauss as he notes how 
frequently one question, or problem, mythically substitutes for 
another concept by the narrative patterns of the myths. In dream 
interpretation, psychoanalysis calls this strategy “displace- 
ment.” If we allow the notion that cultures are like individuals 
(and recall the commonplace analogy that films are “like” 
dreams), we should not be surprised to find displacement occur- 
ring in popular discourse. Displacement accounts for the phe- 
nomenon of “scapegoating,” for instance, on both individual 
and cultural levels. But there are more devious examples, more 
complex situations in which the displacement goes almost yo- 
recognized, as has been the case thus far with the current wave 
of Vietnam films and the project of rewriting the image of the 
war. 

In the case of the recent right-wing Vietnarn War films. 
the fundamental textual mechanism of displacement that has 
not been recognized is that the question “Were we right to fight 
in Vietnam?” has been replaced (displaced) by the question 
“What is our obligation to the veterans of the war?” Respons:- 
bility to and validation of the veterans is not the same as validat- 
ing our participation in the conflict in the first place. Yet answer. 
ing the second question “mythically” rewrites the answer to the 
first. 

One of the key strategies in this displacement of the crucial 
question of America’s Vietnam involvement is that of “victimi- 
zation.” The Japanese have used this method of coping with 
their role as aggressor in World War H, jnst as the Nazis used 
it to rewrite World War I. The Japanese soldiers who fough# 
in the war now are regarded as victims of a military government 
that betrayed the soldiers and the populace. The Japanese do 
not try to justify their actions in the war nor even deal with 
the fact that their policies started the war in the first place. 
Rather, they try to shift (displace) blame for the war onto 
wartime leaders who are no longer alive. Contemporary Ger- 
many, too, relies on this strategy in an attempt now to rehabili- 
tate West Germany’s Nazi past. Strangely enough, its appropri- 
ation was given public sanction by President Reagan in his visit 
to the Bitburg cemetery. 

That America’s problem of/with the Vietnam War might 
be related to Germany’s Nazi past and the controversy over 
Reagan's visit to Bitburg is addressed in an interesting, if dis- 
turbing way, in a letter quoted by Alvin Rosenfeld. The letter 
writer claimed that Reagan's trip to Bitburg signified “that we 
are beginning to forgive the German people for their past sins. 
in much the same way that America has begun to seek forgive- 
ness for Vietnam.”" But is America (or, for that matter, West 











Germany) actually seeking “forgiveness” for the past? Reagan 
told the Germans at Bitburg what they wanted to hear. that the 
German soldiers buried in the military cemetery were there 
selves victims of the Nazis “just as surely as the victims of the 
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concentration camps.” The American resistance to admitting 
culpability for Vietnam, like the Bitburg affair, revolves around 
a collective cultural drama of memory and forgetting. In es- 
sence, what we find in Japan’s revision of its wartime history, 
Reagan's Bitburg speech, and many of the Vietnam films of 
the 1980s, is that the appeal to victimization via “the will to 
myth” is a powerful rhetorical tool to apply to the problem of 
guilt. To be a victim means never having to say you're sorry. 


MIAs; or I Am a Fugitive from Bureaucracy 


As of this writing, two waves of Vietnam War films in 
the 1980s have been claimed: the right-wing revisionism of 
Uncommon Valor (1983), Missing in Action (1984), and Rambo: 
First Blood H (1985), and the ostensibly more realistic strain 
of Vietnam films emerging with Platoon (1986), Hamburger 
Hill (14987), and Full Metal Jacket (1987). At first glance, the 
comic-book heroics of the earlier films seem antithetical to the 
“realism” of the later ones, but in spite of such differences the 
films are actually very much alike in their dependence on the 
strategy of victimization. The films all work to evoke sympathy 
for the American GI (today’s veteran) and pay tribute to the 
act of remembering the war as private hell. While the right-wing 
films, especially Rambo, justify a private war of national re- 
tribution for the personal sacrifice of vets, the realist films 
demonstrate the process of victimization of the draftee or en- 
listed man. Platoon even goes so far as to transpose its conflict 
from the specificity of Vietnam into the realm of the transcen- 
dental: the two sergeants, Barnes and Elias, become mythic 
figures, warrior archetypes, battling for the soul of Chris 
(Christ?). The crucifixion image as Barnes kills Elas is too 
clear to miss, while Chris becomes the sacrificial victim who 
survives. 

The right-wing films, especially Rambo, most clearly dem- 
onstrate the strategy of mythic substitution or displacement in 
the use of an oft-repeated rumor: that American MIAs [military 
personnel missing in action] are still being held captive in 
Southeast Asia. That Rambo was not only the most commer- 
cially successful of all the Vietnam films thus far, but also 
became culturally ubiquitous (a television cartoon series, for- 
midable tie-in merchandise sales, and, like Star Wars, becoming 
part of political discourse) speaks to the power of the will to 
myth. The need to believe in the MIAs gives credence to the 
view that the Vietnamese are now and therefore have always 
been an inhuman and cruel enemy. Vietnam’s alleged actions 
in presently holding American prisoners serves as an index of 
our essential rightness in fighting such an enemy in the past. 
Moreover, our alleged unwillingness to confront Vietnam on 
the MIAs issue is taken to be an index of the government's 
cowardice in its Vietnam policy: Confrontation would mean 
confirmation. The American bureaucracy remains spineless: 
They didn’t let us win then, and they won't let us win again. 

Consequently, while it appears to embrace the militaristic 
ideology of the radical right, Rambo simultaneously de- 
legitimizes governmental authority and questions the ideologi- 
cal norms of many other Vietnam films. Within its formula of 
militaristic zeal, Rambo sustains an atmosphere of post-Water- 
gate distrust of government. The MIAs, John Rambo’s captive 
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comrades, are regarded only as “a couple of ghosts” by the 
cynical official representative of the government, Murdock, 
who lies about his service in Vietnam. He is willing to sacrifice 
the MIAs to maintain the status quo of international relations. 
President Reagan’s portrait graces the wall behind Murdock’s 
desk, but Murdock is a “committee” member, aligned, it seems, 
with Congress, not with the avowed conservatism of the execu- 
tive branch. Colonel Trauptman, Rambo’s Special Forces com- 
mander and surrogate father-figure, reminds Murdock that the 
United States reneged on reparations to the Vietnamese, who 
retaliated by keeping the unransomed captive Americans. Fail- 
ure to rescue the MIAs is the direct result of their economic 
expendability. Murdock says the situation has not changed; 
Congress will not appropriate billions to rescue these “ghosts.” 


In the case of the recent right-wing Vietnam War 
films, the fundamental textual mechanism of dis- 
placement that has not been recognized is that the 
question “Were we right to fight in Vietnam?” has 
been replaced (displaced) by the question “What 
is our obligation to the veterans of the war?” 


Abandoned once by their country (or rather, “govern- 
ment”), the MIAs/POWs [prisoners of war] are abandoned yet 
again in a highly symbolic scene: airdropped into Vietnam to 
find and photograph any living MIAs/POWs, Rambo locates 
an American; the rescue helicopter hovers above them as Viet- 
namese soldiers close in. Murdock abruptly aborts the mission. 
Rambo is captured and submitted to shocking (literally) tor- 
tures. His Russian interrogators taunt him with the intercepted 
radio message in which he was ordered abandoned. Rambo 
escapes, but not before he swears revenge against Murdock. 

The mythical MIA prisoners may represent the ultimate 
American victims of the war, but Rambo: First Blood I also 
draws on the victimization strategy on yet another level, through 
the continued exploitation of its vet hero, John Rambo. The 
film opens with an explosion of rock at a quarry. A tilt down 
reveals inmates at forced labor. Colonel Trauptman arrives to 
recruit Rambo for a special mission. Separated by an imposing 
prison yard fence, Rambo tells Trauptman that he would rather 
stay in prison than be released because “at least in here I know 
where I stand.” The Vietnam vet is the eighties version of the 
World War I vet, the “forgotten man” of the Depression era. 
Like James Allen in Warner Brothers’ most famous social con- 
sciousness film, 7 Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang (1932), 
Rambo is a Congressional Medal of Honor winner who feels 
“out of step” with a society that has used and discarded him. 
Condemned as a common criminal, Rambo is released from 
military prison and promised a pardon because his unique com- 
bat skills are again required by the government. He does not 
realize that he is also needed for political purposes. He will 


provide the gloss of a veteran’s testimonial to the mission’s 


findings, which have been predetermined: no Americans will 
be found. 
As far removed from an appeal to victimization as Rambo’s 


aggressive received myth-image might appear to be, his per- 
sonal mission of victory and vengeance crucially hinges on his 
Status as present and past victim, as neglected, misunderstood, 
and exploited veteran. Ironically, in a film that has no memory 
of the historical complexities of the Vietnam War, Rambo’s 
personal obsession with the traumatic past of Vietnam is cited 
as the truest measure of his unswerving patriotism. Even Col- 
onel Trauptman feels compelled to tell him to forget the war. 
Rambo replies: “. . . as long as I’m alive— it’s still alive.” 
Stallone explained the film in an interview: “I stand for 
ordinary Americans, losers a lot of them. They don’t understand 
big, international politics. Their country tells them to fight in 
Vietnam? They fight.” Rambo and the captive MIAs are the 
innocent victims of wartime and postwar government machina- 
tions that preclude victories. By implicating American policy 
and government bureaucracy in past defeat and current inaction. 
the film exonerates the regular soldier from culpability in 
American defeat as it pointedly criticizes a technologically 
obsessed, mercenary American military establishment. This 
echoes both the Japanese strategy of blaming dead leaders for 
World War II and Reagan’s declaration at Bitburg that the 
Holocaust was not the responsibility of a nation or an electorate, 
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but an “awful evil started by one man.” Similarly, in his 
Statements on Vietnam, Reagan has employed a strategy of 
blaming Vietnam defeat on those who cannot be named: “We 
are just beginning to realize how we were led astray when il 
came to Vietnam.” 

“Are they going to let us win this time?” Rambo first asks 
Trauptman when the colonel comes to pull Rambo out of the 
Stockade rock pile for sins committed in the preseque! 
Trauptman says that it is up to Rambo, but the colonel is 
unaware that Murdock is merely using Rambo to prove to the 
American public that there are no POWs. As the film’s ad 
proclaims: “They sent him on a mission and set him up to fail.’ 
Rambo, setting the ideological precedent for Ollie North, is 
the fall guy forced into extraordinary “moral” action by the 
ordinary immoral inaction of bureaucrats. According to official 
standards, Rambo is an aberration, the loose cannon on the 
deck who subverts the official system, but in doing so he affirms 
the long-cherished American cult of the individual who goes 
outside the law to get the job done. He ignores the “artificial” 
restraints of the law to uphold a higher moral law, but (unlike 
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courtesy of Warner Brothers 


In this scene from Stanley Kubrick's Full Metal Jacket, Lee Ermey portrays a brutal drill sergeant 
inspecting the recruits he’s toughening for their combat duty in Vietnam. Ermey had been a marine 
himself and had trained recruits and fought in Vietnam, retiring after ten years in the military onl) 
because of wounds he received in Vietnam. Although this film focuses on the victimization f the 
Gls rather than the moral and political issues of the war, it is more realistic than most because it 
doesn't romanticize the Gls or see things as clearly black or white, and in its portrayal of the war 
as directionless, dehumanizing, and handled like an ad campaign, with false body counts presented 


as “victories.” 


“to 


————— 


Sylvester Stallone as Rambo rescuing prisoners of war in George 
Cosmatos’s Rambo: First Blood II. This popular right-wing film speaks 
very directly to the U.S. need to transform its repressed guilt over 
the Vietnam War into focusing on Americans as victims of the war. 
Rambo celebrates the traditional American admiration of individuals 
who go outside the law to get the job done, and its emphasis on 
elemental male prowess redresses a perceived loss of personal and 
political power. 


Ollie) Rambo manages to avoid the final irony of conspiracy 
making. 


Confronting the Otherness of Frontier Asia 


In rewriting the Vietnam defeat, Rambo attempts to solve 
the contradiction posed by its portrayal of the Vietnam vet as 
powerless victim and supremacist warrior by reviving the pow- 
erful American mythos of a “regeneration through violence.” 
Identified by Richard Slotkin as the basis of many frontier tales, 
this intertext illuminates the way in which Rambo’s narrative 
structure resembles that of the archetypal captivity narrative 
described by Timothy Flint, whose /ndian Wars of the West, 
Biographical Memoir of Daniel Boone (1828—33) typified this 
form of early frontier story. In this formula, a lone frontier 
adventurer is ambushed and held captive by Indians. They 
recognize his superior abilities and wish to adopt him, but he 
escapes, reaches an outpost, and with the help of a handful of 
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other settlers wins a gruesome siege against hundreds of his 
former captors." Sanctified by the trial of captivity, the hunter 
confronts an Otherness, represented by the wilderness and the 
Indians, that threatens to assimilate him into barbarism. 
Through vengeance, he finds his identity—as white, civilized, 
Christian male. 

Rambo’s war of selective extermination inverts the wartime 
situation of Vietnam into a hallucinated frontier revenge fantasy 
that literalizes Marx’s description of ideology: “circumstances 
appear upside down . . °” Rambo is an imperialist guerrilla, 
an agent of technocrats, who rejects computer-age technology 
to obliterate truckloads of the enemy with bow and arrow. 
Emerging from the mud of the jungle, from the trees, rivers, 
and waterfalls, Rambo displays a privileged, magical relation- 
ship to the Third World wilderness not evidenced even by the 
Vietnamese. As Trauptman remarks: “What others call hell, 
he calls home.” 

Charmed against nature and enemy weapons, Rambo re- 
taliates in Indian-style warfare for the captivity of the POWs, 
the death of his Vietnamese love interest, and his own wartime 
trauma. He stands against a waterfall, magically immune to a 
barrage of gunfire. His detonator-tipped arrows literally blow 
apart the enemy—who is subhuman, the propagandist’s varia- 
tion of the Hun, the Nip, the Nazi. Held in contempt even by 
their Russian advisors, the Vietnamese are weak, sweating, 
repulsive in their gratuitous cruelty and sexual lasciviousness. 
Rambo annihilates an enemy whose evil makes American cul- 
pability in any wartime atrocities a moot point. In The Sear- 
chers, Ethan Edwards says: “There are humans and then there 
are comanch [sic].” In Rambo, there are humans and then there 
are gooks who populate a jungle which is not a wilderness to 
be transformed into a garden, but an unredeemable hell which 
automatically refutes any accusation of America’s imperialist 
designs. 

With regard to the captivity narrative, it is also significant 
that Rambo is described as a half-breed, half German and half 
American Indian, a “hell of a combination,” says Murdock. 
The Vietnam vet’s otherness of class and race is displaced 
solely onto race. The Indianness of costume signifiers: long 
hair, bare chest, headband, and necklace/pendant ironically 
reverse the appropriation of the iconography of Native Ameri- 
cans by the sixties counterculture as symbolic of a radical 
alternative to oppressive cultural norms." Ironically, the film’s 
appropriation of the iconography of the Noble Savage also 
permits Rambo to symbolically evoke the Indian as the roman- 
ticized victim of past government deceitfulness disguised as 
progress (i.e., genocide). These invocations of Indianness 
should not overshadow the fact that Rambo is a white male, 
as are most of the men he rescues. Thus the film elides the 
other question of color—the fact that “half the average combat 
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rifle company . . . consisted of blacks and Hispanics.”® Ameri- 
can racism, and the class bias of the culture found the U.S. 
armed services in Vietnam consisting of a majority of poor 
whites and blacks, especially among the combat soldiers, the 
“grunts.” The captivity narrative overshadows the historical 
narrative of rebellion in the ranks of the grunts (fragging—the 
killing of officers) and the feeling of solidarity that soldiers of 
color felt for their Vietnamese opponents. 

The reliance on the captivity narrative and Indian icon- 
ography evidences a desperate impulse to disarticulate a sign— 
the Vietnam veteran—from one meaning (psychopathic misfit, 
murderer of women and children) to another, the Noble Savage. 
Stallone admitted in an interview that the rushes of the film 
made Rambo look “nihilistic, almost psychopathic.” The film 
cannot repress an ambivalence toward the Vietnam veteran in 
spite of the Noble Savage iconography. By emphasizing the 
efficiency of Rambo as a “killing machine” created by 
Trauptman, Stallone’s protagonist becomes an American ver- 
sion of Frankenstein’s monster. He begins to evoke figures from 
genre films such as The Terminator, or Jason in Friday the 
13th, in his sheer implacability and indestructibility. One critic 
has written that Michael, the hero of The Deer Hunter, confronts 
the perversity of Vietnam’s violence “with grace.”” Rambo, as 
the embodiment of the return of the repressed, can only confront 
perversity with perversity. 

Through the castrated/castrating dialectic of sacrifice and 
sadistic violence, Rambo redeems the MIAs and American 
manhood, but in spite of his triumph of revenge, he has not 
been freed of his victim status at the end of the film. Trauptman 
tells him: “Don’t hate your country . . ”’ Rambo’s impassioned 
final plea states that all he wants is for his country to love the 
vets as much as they have loved their country. Trauptman asks, 
“How will you live, John?” Rambo replies, “Day by day.” The 
ending suggests that the screenwriters absorbed much from 
Warner Brothers’ / Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang in which 
veteran Allen, duped by bureaucrats, is returned to prison and 
denied his promised pardon. He escapes a second time to tell 
his fiancé, “I hate everything but you . . .” She asks, “How do 
you live?” Allen: “I steal.” While Allen disappears into dark- 
ness, Rambo’s walk into the Thai sunset also serves to recall 
the ending of numerous Westerns in which the hero’s ambiva- 
lence toward civilization and the community’s ambivalence to- 
ward the hero’s violence precludes their reconciliation. Like 
Ethan Edwards, Rambo is doomed to wander between the two 
winds, but to a 1980s audience, no doubt, the ending does not 
signal the awareness of the tragic consequences of unreasoning 
violence and racial hatred as in Ford’s film, but the exhilarating 
possibility of yet another Stallone sequel. 


Luxuriating in Their Patriotic Symptoms 


Like populist discourses such as Bruce Springsteen's “Born 
in the USA,” Rambo plays upon a profound ambivalence toward 
the Vietnam vet, the war, and the U.S. government, but like 
Springsteen’s song, Rambo has been incorporated into the popu- 
lar discourse as a celebration of Americanism. In its obvious 
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20. Grenier, “Stallone.” 
21. Judy S. Kinney, “The Mythical Method: Fictionalizing the Vietnam 
War,” Wide Angle vol. 7, no. 4 (1985), p. 40. 
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preferred reading, the film is decoded by its predominantly 
post-Vietnam, male audience as a unified, noncontradictory 
system.” This kind of integration into the cultural discourse is 
possible because the will to myth overrides the ideological 
tensions that threaten the coherence of the film’s textual ghee 
The film does not require a belief in history, only a belief in 
the history, conventions, and myth-making cupacity of the 
movies. 

In a challenging essay in Postmodernism and Politics, 
Dana Polan speaks of cinema's “will-to-spectacie,” the banish- 
ment of background, the assertion that “a world of foreground 
is the only world that matters or is the only world that is ™ if 
one eliminates the past as background, events can be trans- 
formed into satisfying spectacle, hurtful history into pleasurable 
myth. Drawing on this will-to-spectacle, the mythogenesis of 
Rambo lies, not in history, but in the wr-texts of fiction thet 
provide its mythic resonance as a genre film and its vocabulary 
for exercising the will to myth. 

In fact, virtually all background is eliminated in Rambo. 
and the spectacle becomes the half-clad, muscle-bound body 
of Sylvester Stallone: the inflated body of the male as the 
castrated and castrating monster. John Rambo is the body politic 
offered up as the anatomically incorrect action doll-—John Ellis 
describes an ad for the film showing Rambo holding “his ma- 
chine gun where his penis ought to be.” Rambo declares that 
“the mind is the best weapon,” but Stallone’s glistening hyper- 
masculinity, emphasized in the kind of languid camera move- 
ments and fetishizing close-up usually reserved for female 
“flashdancers,” visually insists otherwise. 

Rambo’s narcissistic cult of the fetishized male body re- 
dresses a perceived loss of personal and political power at a 
most primitive level, at the site of the body, which often de ined 
the division of labor between male and female in pretechnolog- 
ical, patriarchal societies. The male body as weapon functions 
as a bulwark against feelings of powerlessness engendered by 
technology, minority rights, feminism—-this helps explain the 
film’s popularity not only in the U.S. but overseas as well, 
where it similarly appealed to working-class, male audiences.” 
Most of all, however, the film speaks to posi-Vietnam/post- 
Watergate anena s Saevasteine os e p a in HS status 





tion. Our ne and ability t to fight ke “sod” war as a 
total war of commitment without guilt has been eroded by our 
involvement in Vietnam, as surely as a sense of personal power 
has been eroded by a society increasingly bewildering in its 
technological complexity. 

Attempting to deliver its audience from the anxiety of the 
present, Rambo would seek to restore an unreflective lost Eden 
of primitive masculine power. Yet Rambo must sup plement his 
physical prowess with high-tech weapons adapted to the use 





22. John Ellis, ““Rambollocks’ is the Order of the Day,” New Stazes- 
man 8 (November 1985), p. 15. 

23. Dana Polan, “‘Above All Else to Make . Cinema and 
the Ideology of Spectacle.” Postmodernism and ie di s. ed. Jonatan 
Arac (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1980), p. 60. Er 
phasis in original. 
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of the lone warrior-hero. A contradictory distinction is main- 
tained between his more “primitive” use of technology and that 
of the bureaucracy. Rambo’s most hysterical, uncontrollable 
act of revenge is against Murdock and Murdock’s technology. 
He machine-guns the computers and sophisticated equipment 
in operations headquarters. Uttering a primal scream, he then 
turns his weapon to the ceiling in a last outburst of uncontroll- 
able rage. Such an outburst is the predictable result of the 
dynamics of repression, for the film cannot reconstitute institu- 
tional norms except through the mythological presence of the 
superfetishized superman, who functions as the mediator be- 
tween the threatened patriarchal ideology and the viewer/subject 
desperately seeking to identify with a powerful figure. As a 
reaction formation against feelings of powerlessness too painful 
to be admitted or articulated, Rambo’s violent reprisals, depen- 
dent on the power of the overfetishized male body, may be read 
as a symptomatic expression, a psychosomatic signifier of the 
return of the repressed, suggesting profound ideological crisis 
in the patriarchy. 

Freud warned that within the context of repression and 


unconscious acting out, the young and childish tend to 
“luxuriate in their symptoms.” Rambo demonstrates a cultural 
parallel, a luxuriating in the symptoms of a desperate ideological 
repression manifested in the inability to speak of or remember 
the painful past, a cultural hysteria in which violence must 
substitute for understanding, victimization for responsibility, 
the personal for the political. While Rambo reflects ambiguous 
and often inchoate drives to rewrite the Vietnam War, it also 
shows how in the will to myth the original traumatic experience 
is compulsively acted out in a contradictory form that leaves 
the origins of ideological anxiety untouched: the need to recon- 
cile repressed material remains. 
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LET'S HELP REBUILD VIETNAM 


The fighting in Viet Nam has ended, but a war goes on! Over 60 million Vietnamese continue to struggle and suffer just for survival. 
They are facing war's lingering devastation - economic, environmental, and personal destruction. Isolated by the U.S. government's 
economic and diplomatic embargo, and left with the broken promise of reparations, Vietnam remains one of the world's poorest nations. 


VIETNAM MEDICAL AID PROJECT exists to alleviate some of the suffering. In 


1988, VMAP delivered: 


¢/nnoculation equipment for the children’s EXTENDED IMMUNIZATION 


PROGRAM in northern Vietnam. 


«Medicines and surgical equipment to environmentally shattered Mekong 4 J 


Delta provinces. 


«Drugs and lab equipment to fight tropical diseases throughout Vietnam. 


«Anti-parasitic drugs to stop a major threat to children. 


«More than 3 tons of medical and scientific journals and books to 


Vietnamese hospitals, universities, and libraries. 





YOU CAN BE PART OF THIS EFFORT TO HEAL THE WOUNDS OF WAR! 


YES, I'm part of Vietnam's future. Here is my check, money 
order, or international m.o. for to keep 
medical aid going to Vietnam's people (Donations made to 
‘Foundation for International Scientific Cooperation’ are tax- 
deductible). Please contact us about donations of medical 
supplies, books, and journals. 

Medical Aid Project 

U.S.-VIETNAM Friendship & Aid Association 
P.0. Box 453 
Murrieta, Ca. 92362 
(213) 395-4702 


ADDRESS: 

CITY: STATE 
COUNTRY: 

TELEPHONE: 
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“WORLD POLICY IS TRYING TO CONSTRUCT... 


.. .a new foreign policy that matches reality—that challenges the deeper 
premises of the Cold War and proposes a new set of answers.’ 
—William Greider, national affairs columnist, Rolling Stone 
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The newly formed Asian Cinema Studies Society is dedicated 
to the advancement of Asian film and media scholarship and to 
the support of the teaching of Asian cinema. The ACSS meets 
regularly at film and Asian Studies conferences, encourages 
communication among scholars working in the area, and publishes 
a newsletter on Asian cinema scholarship. 


To join and receive two issues of the ACSS Newsletter per 
year, write to David Desser, ACSS Treasurer, 2090 FLB/707 S. Mathews, 
U. of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. Regular membership--38.00; 
Students, unemployed, part-time employed--$5.00; institutions--315.00. 


Send news of research and publications to Gina Marchetti, S950 
Georgia Ave. #301, Silver Spring, MD 20910. 





For information or a sample copy of the Newsietter, contact 
Mira Reym Binford, ACSS Coordinator, Quinnipiac College, Box 91, 
Hamden, CT 06518. 


Teaching about the Vietnam War: 
Bringing It All Back Home to the Classroom 


by Nina Adams 


What do we teach when we teach about Vietnam’s twen- 
tieth century wars? Equally importantly, what do students learn 
when they learn about America’s losing venture in Indochina? 
Like the American GIs who thought Vietnamese history began 
the day they arrived in the country, instructors often assume 
learning begins as students enter their first class. But what a 
student chooses to hear and remember is filtered through all of 
her or his previous experiences and unacknowledged assump- 
tions. We know the content of a course on the Vietnam War 
is not neutral. And we often acknowledge that as teachers we 
ourselves are not neutral. If our assumptions and perspectives 
are neither clarified openly nor matched against those of the 
students, most of our audience will be gone in any significant 
way before the end of the first week of classes. Students will 
take notes, do the reading perfunctorily, and produce papers 
that mimic the political position of the teacher . . . but very 
little learning will occur. 

Most undergraduates taking courses about the Vietnam 
War today were in grade school when that war ended. Their 
images relate to the war purely as combat stripped of all histor- 
ical or political context. The most recent wave of writings and 
films have focused on a sanitized version of combat as seen by 
individuals. No attention is paid to the question of why they 
were there or what the war was about. Most high school text- 
books either imply or assert that the United States lost a noble 
fight against evil aggressors who destroyed a fledgling democ- 
racy in South Vietnam.* In fact, most textbooks now in use 





*A notable exception is the modular textbook edited by Jerold M. 
Starr, The Lessons of the Vietnam War (Pittsburgh, PA: Center for 
Social Studies Education, 1988), which is designed to teach secondary 
and college-level students how to think critically about the Vietnam 
War in all its complexity, not what to think. Involving more than two 
hundred people over a four-year period to produce, this textbook draws 
extensively from the Pentagon Papers and is unusually balanced in 
perspective and innovative in approach. As a modular textbook, it can 
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suffer from the same flaws found by William L. Griffen and 
John Marciano when they wrote their 1979 critical study, Teach- 
ing the Vietnam War. Television courses using the Public Broad- 
casting System (PBS) series offer Stanley Karnow’s seriously 
flawed book as the required text. 

While most of those reading this article won’t have read 
Marvel Comics’ intermittent series “The Nam” and won’t have 
watched Chuck Norris and Sylvester Stallone win the Vietnam 
War retroactively, their students have. Impressions from the 
TV series “Tour of Duty,” “China Beach,” and others, and films 
like Platoon, are an integral part of what Harold Isaacs called 
“scratches on our minds”—the myriad impressions, clichés, 
and prejudices that can remain untouched by scholarly presen- 
tations if teachers do not take them into account.t 

Older undergraduates, the nontraditional adult learners 
who fill the community colleges and enter many state colleges, 
come into the classroom with a mix of images based on personal 
experiences as veterans or relatives of veterans, television cover- 
age of the war, and contacts with or at least knowledge of what 
the antiwar movement implied. They are more cynical than 
younger students about domestic politics, Pentagonese, and the 
role of greed in human affairs. But many of them tend to share 
with their younger cohorts a set of basic ideas about past and 
present American values and institutions, a set of beliefs about 





be bought by the unit or as a whole. We at the Bulletin have particularly 
benefited from its unusually fine selection of illustrations, finding 
many graphics we wanted to use for this issue, although we were 
limited to those we could reprint for little or no money. See pp. 11, 
82, 83, 99, and 101 for graphics from The Lessons of the Vietnam 
War. Our most sincere thanks to Jerold M. Starr for finding these 
graphics in the first place. —ED. 


t Indochinese students and veterans bring a different set of internal 
images into the classroom; the former are not dealt with here. 


American integrity and superiority that incorporate more than 
patriotism. These beliefs are reinforced daily. 

For decades, condescending writings and films using Cau- 
casians to portray Asian peasants, warlords, torturers, and crim- 
inals created stereotypes that persisted even when accurate de- 
pictions became possible. Writings, films, and comics dealing 
with the Third World transmitted images of backwardness and 
unconscious assumptions of First World superiority even if they 
consciously tried for cultural relativism. Fervent anticom- 
munism was a major part of mainstream thinking and still 
echoes in political speeches and B movies. Students have sel- 
dom been given a chance to examine or challenge beliefs that 
are all the more cherished for never having surfaced. A course 
about the Vietnam War needs to make that happen in order for 
students to be able to analyze the origin, impact, and implica- 
tions of the war. 

It is important to understand why students enroll in a 
course on the Vietnam War, not in order to cater to their prej- 
udices but so as to understand where there will be stumbling 
blocks or a mismatch in expectations between students and 
teachers. People with the strongest need to justify their beliefs 
or behavior, what they did in Vietnam or why they left, what 
they should have done or failed to do, self-select out of courses 
about Indochina. Many students enroll out of innocent curios- 
ity—what was all the fuss about? Others are filling a need to 
understand parents or other relatives who were shaped by the 
war but won’t talk about it. Some believe the course will be 
about military history and tactics, background for watching the 
shows about the war, or good preparation for their roles in the 
National Guard. But most of those who enroll, including those 
who have given little thought at all to what the course might 
entail, bring with them remarkably similar baggage over which 
they and the instructor may both trip. 

One useful way to check out who’s who and where is to 
ask the students at the first class meeting to free associate on 
paper with several key words. I ask students to write whatever 
words or phrases come into their heads when they hear the 
words “Asia,” then “communism,” then “Vietnamese culture,” 
then “politicians.” I then put them into groups of no more than 
ten to discuss their reactions with one another, asking them to 
analyze as a group what key words appear for everyone in 
association with each word and what differences emerge. They 
then have a few minutes to write individually what they have 
learned about what they think, and how they think they respond 
to people who think differently. Collecting those pieces of paper 
for later scrutiny, I then talk about some of the sources of the 
images we carry, and if the class is small enough (less than 
forty), I ask each in turn to pinpoint what they believe influences 
them most, such as media, relatives, comics, and books. 

While my students are adult, working class, overwhelm- 
ingly white and midwestern, they are products of the same 
political socialization as their younger, more affluent, and more 
ethnically diverse peers. They tend to bring into the class notions 
of Asia as being exotic, mysterious, overcrowded, and illiterate. 
Communism evokes different reactions that tend to sort by age; 
younger students have less of the reflexive anticommunism that 
shaped earlier generations but still see “the evil empire,” decep- 
tion, violation of human rights, and savagery as the main com- 
ponents. “Vietnamese culture” usually produces blank stares 
and equally blank portions of the paper. A frequent response 
is that they never thought of the Vietnamese as having a culture, 
and if one exists, have no idea what it might be or be like. 
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Politicians are regarded with contempt as liars, crooks, manip- 
ulators, and ignoramuses, but “political leaders” are seen as 
patriotic, knowledgeable about foreign affairs. and keeping one 
eye on the next election if not the history books of the future. 

The discussion usually brings to the surface the underlying 
dogmatic faith that the United States is unique and immune 
from the same kind of critical analysis applied to other coun- 
tries. My students know that governmental structures and per- 
sonnel here are motivated by altruism and operate along the 
ideal lines described in the standard works of fiction known as 
civics textbooks. This belief applies to the federal level in a 





town where most people work for or know those who work for 


State agencies or the legislature, none of whom command any 
respect. The students understand that the government and indi- 
viduals can make mistakes, and that an occasional rotten apple 
surfaces in the barrel, but because federal agencies are made 
in America and their staffs consist of Americans, they are 
incapable of the sustained duplicity, conditioned response tc 
economic forces, and callousness displayed historically by vir- 
tually every other ruling group. 

My students tend to believe that Americans as a people 
are unique; good and kindly, slow to anger, stout of heart, 
efficient, pragmatic, nonideological, seldom tainted by racial, 
sexual, political, or other prejudice, desirous of belping others 
to be the best they can be, that is, like Americans. Since these 
beliefs were shared by many who went to fight in Vietnam as 
volunteers or draftees, starting the course readings with a per- 
sonal account of how these beliefs were shattered by combat 
is helpful. My own preference is for Philip Caputo’s Rumor of 
War (New York: Ballantine [paperback], 1986), but Ron Kovic’s 
Born on the Fourth of July (New York: Pocket Books [Simon 
and Schuster], 1984) serves the same purpose. And since one 
aim of the course is to scrutinize and reevaluate values and 
assumptions, I end the course with William Broyles’s Brothers 
in Arms (New York: Knopf, 1986), which connects past and 
present, combat and making peace with oneself and the terrains 
in which one fought. 

The key question in designing a course is “what do | want 
them to learn?” One safe route for the teacher. and a noncon- 
troversial way to match most students’ expectations, is to aim 
for minimum absorption of basic information and to test for 
recall of it: Name the major nationalist parties in Viemmam in 
the 1930s, when did the Geneva Conference take place and 
what documents emerged from it, what was the impact of the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu, and so on. The goa! is to transmit 
“objective” information, a tempting approach. particularly for 
the nonspecialist. This approach, which I obviously don’t favor, 
makes war or any other historical phenomenon meaningless 
while it perpetuates the depoliticization of society that allows 
continued support of bipartisan Cold War foreign policy. 

There is also a danger in designing a course solely about 
the American experience in Vietnam or the literature of the 
war, making Vietnam a distanced object of study onto which 
untouched prejudices can be laid. The war years remain an 
anomaly, and the causes and consequences disappear except as 
personal issues. If this is the only course a student takes, she 
or he remains separated from the very issues that need atten- 
tion—the American predisposition to place its interests and 
dogmas not only first but alone. 

There are a variety of objectives one might set in creating 
a course “on Vietnam.” Although “Vietnam” is used as a short- 
hand reference as if we were all in agreement about what the 
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war represents, each teacher has his or her own vision of alter- 
native perspectives students should encounter. One’s purpose 
might be: 


1. to deepen student understanding of the causes of pov- 
erty, the origins of conflict, and the nature of nation- 
alism and revolution in the contemporary Third World 
2. to place the war years into the context of U.S. history, 
black or Native American history, women’s history, 
Cold War history, or the history of Southeast Asia 

. to create a sympathetic understanding of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia as historical, cultural, social, and 
economic entities 

4. to change perceptions about how U.S. foreign policy 
is conceived and carried out 

5. to highlight the nature and implications of masculinist 
theory and male-dominated practices 

6. to alert the current student generation to related foreign- 
policy issues and activities in Central America, Africa, 
and elsewhere 

7. to work through a case study in policy making, military 
history, social change, or the politics of foreign aid 

8. to analyze the movement of the sixties, its roots in 
civil rights, and its outcomes for women, people of 
color, and men 


Lae 


Whatever goal or set of goals one chooses, I assume that 
all courses will seek to model and foster the analytical skills 
that educated persons need, such as the ability to read, write, 
and think critically, and to evaluate rather than merely sum- 
marize the writings and ideas of others and oneself. Each of 
these objectives leads to a different reading list, including works 
that do not focus on Indochina directly. And choosing an objec- 
tive or set of objectives challenges the instructor to examine 
methods of presentation and assessment. 

Impeccably left-wing academics share with their right- 
wing colleagues a cherished and self-protective set of beliefs 
about the invincible efficacy of lectures alone as a means of 
imparting ideas, and of tests and term papers as assessing how 
much learning has occurred. Although there is indeed much 
that can best be conveyed by lectures, and in large classes there 
may be no practical way to avoid them, one must be aware of 
the possibility that interaction and participation set the stage 
for receptivity to new ideas. And such openness is particularly 
needed by students of the Vietnam War, since to teach truthfully 
about the role of the United States in Indochina is to attack 
individual innocence and the myth of governmental innocence. 
One must first make the case for looking at alternative, nones- 
tablishment perspectives, and then move toward accepting new 
ways of thinking about values as well as facts. 

Because the American context is inescapable, I offer stu- 
dents an opportunity to work in small groups to analyze the 
charts in Lawrence Baskir and William Straus’s Chance and 
Circumstance (New York: Knopf, 1978). Others may use the 
entire book, which describes the operation and impact of the 
draft and who escaped it and why, as well as what happened 
to those who became in any way involved in the military's 
convoluted system of ranked discharges. Having read Caputo’s 
account of himself as a middle-class, midwestern college stu- 
dent who chose to be a marine, students can compare his options 
with those facing less fortunate circumstances. Both older and 
younger students, veterans included, are stunned at what they 
can deduce from the charts; their picture of the warriors and 
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the bureaucracy begins to shift. I prefer to have them do the 
analysis, and then supplement it rather than lecture to them to 
convey conclusions. A good supplement to the charts is Sennet 
and Cobb’s The Hidden Injuries of Class (New York: Random 
House, 1973), while Cynthia Enloe’s Does Khaki Become You? 
(Boston: South End Press, 1983) deals with the militarization 
of society and its use of and impact on women and gender roles. 

To move away from purely personal impressions of com- 
bat, I then have students read an outline book on the period 
from 1945 to 1975. While there are a number of works available, 
George Herring’s America’s Longest War (New York: Knopf, 
1986) is balanced and readable and consistently offers different 
perspectives on the meaning of events and the explanations 
offered at the time and later. I assign graduate students to read 
one volume of the Gravel edition of the Pentagon Papers, or 
George Kahin’s book Intervention: How America Became In- 
volved in Vietnam (New York: Knopf, 1986), or both. While 
undergraduates need to assimilate and summarize basic ap- 
proaches, graduate students are asked to compare in greater 
depth and synthesize different perspectives using some primary 
sources. 


If our assumptions and perspectives are neither 
clarified openly or matched against those of the 
students, most of our audience will be gone in any 
significant way before the end of the first week of 
classes. Students will take notes, do the reading 
perfunctorily, and produce papers that mimic the 
political position of the teacher . . . but very little 
learning will occur. 


Richard Barnet’s The Roots of War (New York: Atheneum, 
1972) is a fundamental book for introducing institutional and 
systemic analysis of war making. The book tends to highlight 
for students the gap between themselves and the powers that 
are shaping their futures. Students may form into small groups 
to do a simulation of foreign policy-making pressure groups 
hammering out a response to communist insurrection in the 
Philippines today, or a historical recreation of policy disputes 
over Laos in the 1960s. If I choose simulation as a teaching 
tool, I give the students sources, have them choose their roles 
before doing specific reading on the era or place, and encourage 
them to decide what they need to know to perform their role 
accurately. | 

Although it is poorly edited, and in fact seems endless, 
David Halberstam’s The Best and the Brightest (New York: 
Random House, 1972) serves several purposes as a text. It 
highlights the issue of class and class arrogance, personalizes 
the elite decision makers, conveys the liberal view of the war 
as tragic error, and illustrates the processes Barnet has analyzed. 
Students are asked to compare Caputo’s world with that of the 
men in Washington to decide what war in Vietnam meant at 
different levels. Halberstam also provides enough information 





Vietnam Information Service photo, 1968 


A fallen guerrilla and his captor, a member of the Long An Provincial 
Reconnaisance Unit. This unit was a highly trained and mobile force 
that was paid and directed by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
to fight the communists on the basis of “hard intelligence.” This 
picture and caption information are from War Comes to Long An, in 
which Jeffrey Race describes and analyzes the Vietnamese context of 
the war. 


to prepare students for simulations of high-level policy making 
in 1963, 1965, and 1968. 

Washington’s fantasy view of itself and the expensive war 
it was conducting on unreceptive foreign soil takes on a tint of 
unreality if students are assigned readings that describe and 
analyze the Vietnamese context. Both Jeffrey Race’s War Comes 
to Long An (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972) 
and William Trullinger’s Vietnam: A Village at War (White 
Plains, NY: Longman, 1980) emphasize that the struggle for 
hearts and minds was lost before the first U.S. combat troops 
arrived in South Vietnam. Race analyzes the vacuum in thinking 
and policy making on the part of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, and details the development of persuasive and effective 
political organization by the Viet Minh and National Liberation 
Front from 1955 on. Trullinger offers an even more persuasive 
grass-roots view of how the inhabitants of one village near Hue 
changed their view of their government and its opposition so 
that the arrival of the American military merely delayed the 
Front’s consolidation of its political and military victory. Either 
book can be supplemented with selections from Jean Lacoutre’s 
biography (Ho Chi Minh (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1969]) of 
Ho Chi Minh or David Halberstam’s slimmer rewrite of that, 
Ho: A Biography (New York: Random House, 1971). 

The contrast between American and Vietnamese views of 
strategy and tactics can be presented in a number of ways. If 
students are asked to create categories within which to compare 
the perspectives of General William Westmoreland, based on 
his memoirs, A Soldier Reports (New York: Doubleday, 1976), 
and those of his victorious opponent, General Van Tien Dung 
in Our Great Spring Victory (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1977), they can recognize for themselves that there is no ba- 
lance; entire entries will be blank, for Westmoreland had no 
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concept of balance of forces or political concentration while 
Dung wastes no space on technological considerations. 

A summative work that allows the contrasting of different 
explanations and perspectives about the meaning of “defeat” 
in Vietnam is James Gibson’s The Perfect War (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1986; and New York: Vintage [Random House}, 
1988), which like Race’s book deals with alternate explanations 
of tactics claimed retrospectively to have been workable. Gibson 
offers a wide-ranging critique of the Western thinking that 
creates a fatally flawed “technowar.” Gibson’s systematic anal- 
ysis can be supplemented with background reading, such as 
Richard Drinnon’s Facing West: The Metaphysics of Indian 
Hating and Empire Building (Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press; and New York: New American Library, 1980). 
Annette Kolodny’s feminist works on the image of the frontier, 
or Noam Chomsky’s The Washington Connection and Third 
World Fascism (with Edward Herman, Boston: South End Press. 
1979), which details the outcomes of what Gibson sees as the 
operational part of the American mind-set. One can also extend 
the treatment of technowar by asking students to compare and 
contrast Gibson’s views with those in Michael Klare and Peter 
Kornbluh’s Low Intensity Warfare: Counterinsurgency, Proin- 
surgency and Antiterrorism in the Eighties (New York: Pan- 
theon, 1988). 

A course on the Vietnam War cannot be a course on 
Vietnamese history or culture, but still must include some 
counterimages of Vietnam as a country rather than merely a 
battleground, with a people, only some of whom are always 
armed. Films, slides, and personal accounts are a necessary 
component in course planning and presentation because of the 
significance of images students have received from films and 
television. One can try for a form of saturation, adding new 
images at each class and asking students to note what surprised 
them most, what upset them most, and what seemed to conflict 
with what they had envisioned before. 

Hearts and Minds* is not only a powerful film but one that 





*The basic facts about the films and videos discussed in these two 
paragraphs are as follows: Hearts and Minds, 1974, 112 minutes in 
color, directed by Peter Davis, distributed by Warner Bros. Distribut 

ing Corp. (4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, CA 91522): Sad Song of 
Yellow Skin, ca. 1968, about 70 minutes in color, available from the 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) Film Library (c/o Pau! 
Shannon, 2161 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 02140—an un 

usually good source of archival Vietnam/Indochina War documen- 
taries, offering more than thirty-five films and videos that are not 
mentioned in this issue of BCAS); Frontline: An Eyewitness Account 
of the Vietnam War, 1979, 55 minutes in color, directed by David 
Bradbury, about the Australian newscameraman Nei! Davis. available 
from the Filmakers Library (124 East 40th St., Suite 901, New York. 
NY 10016); Vietnam: Journal of a War, 1966, 55 minutes in black 
and white, produced by the British Broadcasting Company. available 
from the AFSC Film Library in Cambridge (see above): Going Bach 

A Return to Vietnam, 1982, 52 minutes in color, directed by David 
Munrow, distributed by Bullfrog Films (Oley, PA 19547): “Vietnam 

Talking to the People,” 1987, video, 55 minutes in color. available 
from the Downtown Community TV Center (87 Lafayette St.. New 
York, NY 10013); The War at Home, 1976, 105 minutes in color. 
directed by James Goldstone, available from First Run Features (157 
Waverly Place, New York, NY 10014); and Witness to War, 1985. 
film and video, 30 minutes in color, directed by Deborah Shaffer and 
David Goodman, available from the AFSC Film Library in Cambridge 
(see above). —Ep 


begins to deal with the reactions of ordinary Vietnamese to the 
violence that technowar brings. Sad Song of Yellow Skin offers 
an alternative view of Saigon in the 1960s as refugees from the 
countryside try to cope with economic and social challenges. 
Frontline covers the war fought by the army of South Vietnam 
that is generally overlooked or treated with contempt in most 
writings and films. Vietnam: Journal of a War was made in 
the period when victory seemed possible yet when doubts had 
already begun to appear about the efficacy of “generating refu- 
gees” and fostering “revolutionary development.” 

There are a range of films and videos dealing with the GI 
experience. Going Back chronicles the first visit to Vietnam of 
American veterans of the war and conveys their mixed responses 
to poverty and war damage. “Vietnam: Talking to the People” 
says more about American insensitivity to different cultural 
norms than it does about Vietnam, but incorporates views of 
a reeducation camp and rarely filmed scenes within homes. 
Both The War at Home and Witness to War convey to a new 
generation how deeply felt were the protests against the war 
and how the Vietnam experience extended into the 1980s. 

Pretests and post-tests on factual information are increas- 
ingly popular in education as a means of verifying “value added” 
through schoolwork. Courses on Vietnam that allow students 
to compare the “scratches on their minds” at the beginning and 
end of the semester are an educational way to look at value 
change. Using such comparisons helps students to see them- 
selves increasingly as people who can understand complex is- 
sues, decide their own position, and choose how to act on 
intellectual commitments they have learned to make. 

All of postwar Vietnam’s woes have been publicized as 
proof that the U.S. government was correct in having become 
involved in opposing communist totalitarianism. The plight of 
the boat people and the existence of the killing fields in Cam- 
bodia are used as further evidence that the antiwar protesters 
were both naive and deranged. A flood of writings supports 
the hawkish revisionist view that the war could have been won 
if it had been fought harder. And many of those who have 
reached middle or higher levels in government believe the war 
had been won militarily when the cowardice of the politicians 
led to limiting the use of American force and then premature 
retreat from the battlefield. This belief justifies ongoing inter- 
vention throughout the world and covert operations which 
amount to a secret foreign policy. Commentators who do not 
resent losing the war commonly refer to it as a tragedy for 
which no one is responsible, or a mistake that arose from the 
best of intentions coupled with the worst of misinformation. 

Within this context, a single person teaching a single course 
may have a brief opportunity to broaden, if not transform, the 
way students see themselves, their society and its past, and the 
wider world. Teaching in this context takes one far beyond the 
course as the war took so many of us far beyond Vietnam. It 
is important to teach succeeding generations about issues of 
war and peace and how their components intersected in In- 
dochina from 1945 to 1975 and thereafter. To do so well, we 
need to be clear about our own values, goals, and professional 
mind-set so that we can design a teaching and learning experi- 
ence that promotes lifelong learning and continued clarity about 
what we will and will not believe and do. 
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The Vietnam War 


Syllabus for Course Taught by Nina Adams 
at Sangamon State University, 
Springfield, Illinois, Spring 1989 


This course deals with a wide range of issues and emotions 
provoked by America’s longest war, the war in Vietnam. Our 
focus will be on understanding and assessing policy making in 
Washington, Saigon, and Hanoi, and connecting public policy 
issues to the waging of the war. The readings deal with what 
some people think happened and why, and with the difficulty 
of assessing a variety of points of view then and now. The 
course will deal with underlying issues as well as those high- 
lighted by the press during and after the war. The major objective 
of the course is to help you ask increasingly sophisticated ques- 
tions about how society functions in peace and war, how Ameri- 
can institutions, including the military, interact with each other 
and taxpayers, and how one can learn from the past in light of 
present knowledge and opinion. 

All of us begin with a set of conscious and unconscious 
beliefs about the war, strategy, tactics, victims, and results; in 
other words, what it all meant. At the end of the semester, 
your beliefs may be unchanged, but the information and reason- 
ing supporting your ideas should be stronger. Given the impor- 
tance of the war in individual lives, this course will demand 
more than most others in that students come prepared to discuss 
the readings and ideas, civilly and at length, and that written 
work be legible and logical. 

Graduate students will be expected to do additional read- 
ing; George Kahin’s Intervention, Frank Snepp’s A Decent In- 
terval (New York: Random House, 1977), or Neil Sheehan's A 
Bright Shining Lie (New York: Random House, 1988), and one 
volume of the Pentagon Papers. All students will choose two 
readings from a list of those done by Vietnam vets and will 
prepare short analytical written reviews of each. There will be 
two short essays on questions chosen collectively by the class, 
and occasional brief writing assignments on certain issues. 
There is no midterm or final. Graduate students’ second essay 
will be a longer one using the additional reading (see above) 
as well as the other materials assigned to class. 


Week I: 
Week 2: 
Week 3: 
Week 4: 


Introductions. 
Caputo, Rumor of War. 
Herring, America’s Longest War, chaps. 1-5. 
Herring, chap. 6—-end; Barnet, Roots of War, intro., 
chaps. 1-3. 
Barnet, chaps. 4-8. 
Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest, chaps. 1-8. 
Halberstam, chaps. 9—16. Question-asking in class. 
Week 8: Race, War Comes to Long An, intro, chaps. | and 2. 
Week 9: Papers due. 
Week 10: Race, chaps. 3-5. 
Week 11: Race, chap. 6 and appendices. Halberstam, chap. 
17—end. 
Week 12: Gibson, The Perfect War, preface, chaps. 1—6, pp. 
3-224. 
Week 13: Gibson, chaps. 7—11, pp. 225—382; question asking 
in class. 
Week 14: Gibson, chaps. 12-16 & appendix, pp. 383-460. 
Week 15: Broyles, Brothers in Arms, pp. 1-152, papers due. 
Week 16: Broyles, pp. 153-272. * 


Week 5: 


Week 6: 
Week 7: 


Course Syllabi on the Vietnam War* 


The History of the Vietnam War 


Syllabus for Course Taught by Jayne Werner 


at New York University, 
New York, New York, Summer 1988 


Course Summary 


This course is a study of the Vietnam War and the associ- 
ated revolution largely in terms of the evolution of events as 
they occurred in Indochina. It traces the history of the precolo- 
nial dynastic state of Vietnam, the beginnings of Western inter- 
vention in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the im- 
position of French colonial rule, culminating in the French-In- 
dochina War of 1945-54 (which the French lost). It examines 
the gradual American commitment to Vietnam and analyzes 
the reasons why the United States became involved in Vietnam. 
The stages of the U.S. war are outlined as is the road to defeat. 
Interpretations of why the United States lost the war are pre- 
sented. 

We examine the origins and development of the Viet- 
namese communist movement, from the creation of the In- 
dochina Communist Party (ICP) under Ho Chi Minh in 1930 
to the August Revolution in 1945. We look at the development 
of the Viet Minh anti-French movement and the southern Na- 
tional Liberation Front anti-U.S. movement (from 1956 to 
1975). We analyze strategies and tactics unique to the Vietnam- 
ese revolution, revolutionary ideology and organization, and 
the regional patterns of revolution in Vietnam. 





*These syllabi have been modified by BCAS to standarize their formats 
and provide reference and other information for the benefit of our 
readers. The information about where the films and videos can be 
obtained is by no means exhaustive, and some of it will soon be dated 
since outlets tend to move or change what they carry.—ED. 
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Required Texts 


Anonymous, “An Appeal to Resist the French,” (1864), Trom 
Truong Buu Lam, ed., Patterns of Vietnamese Response to 
French Intervention: 1858—1900, monograph series no. |! 
(New Haven, CT: Southeast Asian Studies, ‘Yale University, 
1967). 

David Halberstam, Ho (New York: Knopf, 1986). 

Nguyen Khac Vien, Tradition and Revolution in Viemam, eds. 
David Marr and Jayne Werner, trans. Linda Yarr, Jayne 
Werner, and Tran Tuong Nhu (Berkeley, CA: Indochina 
Resource Center, 1974). 

Nguyen Thi Dinh, No Other Road to Take: Memoirs of Mrs. 
Nguyen Thi Dinh, trans. Mai Elliot (ithaca, NY: Comed 
University Southeast Asia Program Working Paper No. 120, 
1976 [120 Uris Hall, NY 148531). 

Jonathan Schell, The Real War: The Classic Reperting an tee 
Vietnam War with a new essay (New York: Pantheon, 1987). 

William Turley, The Second Indochina War: A Short Political 
and Military History, 1954—1975 (New York: New American 
Library, 1987). 

Jayne Werner, “A Short History of the Vietnam War” Monthiy 
Review vol. 37, no. 2 (lune 1985). 






Optional Texts 


Marvin Gettleman, et al., Vietnam and America: A Dotu- 
mented History (New York: Grove, 1985), 

John Ketwig, And a Hard Rain Fell: A GIs True Mory of fe 
War in Vietnam (New York: Macmillan: and London: Col her 
Macmillan, 1985). 

Nguyen Du, The Tale of Kieu (Sim van Kisu |The epic poom 









Nguyen Khac Vien’s Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam was the 
first serious analysis by a Vietnamese writer available to a general 
English-language audience. An underlying theme of the essays is the 
manner in which Vietnam has grown up tapping both traditional cul- 
tural roots and modern revolutionary doctrines, and thus this design 
from the front cover is particularly apt—an NLF militiawoman moving 
out on patrol somewhere in South Vietnam, with a popular print of 
Trieu Thi Trinh, the young woman who led a revolt against Chinese 
colonial rulers in a.p. 248, in the background. This book sold over 
10,000 copies but is unfortunately now out of print. 


of traditional Vietnam]), a bilingual edition, trans. Huynh 
Sanh Thong (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983). 


Required Video 


“Vietnam: A Television History,’ 1983, thirteen sixty-minute 
episodes in color, produced by WGBH Boston, broadcast 
by the U.S. Public Broadcasting System (PBS), available 
from Films, Inc. (5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IL 
60640, U.S.A.). The quality of these videos is uneven. The 
earlier segments are excellent; the later segments on U.S. 
presidential decisions are often misleading and miss the point 
that U.S. policy was deliberate. The treatments of the antiwar 
movement and the Vietnamese revolution are weak. 
Nevertheless, the series as a whole provides a good visual 
introduction to the war. 


Course Requirements 


There will be assigned reading as indicated below. Students 
are expected to attend class and do the week’s assigned reading 
before that week begins. One class session per week is devoted 
to the showing of the video “Vietnam: A Television History.” 


design by Public Interest Communications 
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There will be two exams and two papers (eight pages each, 
double-spaced, on topics to be announced in class). 


Course Outline 
(four classes a week) 


Week 1: History of independent Vietnam. Intervention and 
conquest by the French. French colonialism in Indochina and 
the rise of the Vietnamese Communist Party. World War II, 
the Japanese Occupation, the Viet Minh, and the August 
Revolution. 


Assigned reading: 

Anonymous, “An Appeal to Resist the French,” 6 pp. 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #2 (p. 18); #4, #5 (pp. 
20-24); #7, #8, #9 (pp. 36-42). 

Halberstam, Ho, pp. 1—87. 

Nguyen Khac Vien, Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam, 
op. 1=32. 


Optional reading: 

Joseph Buttinger, Vietnam: A Political History (New York: 
Praeger, 1968), pp. 3-277. 

Nguyen Du, The Tale of Kieu. 


Video: 
Episode 1, “Roots of a War.” 
Episode 2, “The First Vietnam War: 1946-54.” 


Week 2: The First Indochina War and Vietnamese Military 
Strategy. The U.S. Role. Why did the French lose the war? 
Dien Bien Phu (the defeat of the French) and the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954. 


Assigned reading: 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #5 (pp. 54—66), #16 (pp. 
70-80). 

Halberstam, Ho, pp. 87-118. 

Nguyen Khac Vier, Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam, 
pp. 75-169. 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 1-32. 


Optional reading: 
Buttinger, Vietnam: A Political History, pp. 277-475. 


Video: 
Episode 3, “America’s Mandarin, 1954-63.” 
Episode 4, “LBJ Goes to War, 1964—65.” 


Paper due 


Week 3: The United States and the building of a separate anti- 
communist state in South Vietnam. The rise of the National 
Liberation Front. The United States and the overthrow of Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 


Assigned reading: 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #23 (pp. 116-17), #27 
(pp. 161-65), #29 (pp. 188-92), #31 (pp. 201-04), #34 
(pp. 223-34). 

Nguyen Thi Dinh, No Other Road to Take. 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 37-62. 


Optional Reading: 
David Hunt, “Organizing for Revolution in Vietnam.” Radi- 
cal America vol. 8, nos. 1 and 2 (1974). 


Video: 
Episode 5, “America Takes Charge, 1965-67.” 
Episode 6, “America’s Enemy, 1954-67." 


Midterm exam 


Week 4: Incremental escalation: Kennedy and Johnson, 1960- 
65. The Tet Offensive (1968). 


Assigned reading: 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #36, #37 (pp. 246-65); 
#39 (pp. 271-73). 

Schell, The Real War, pp. 59-188. 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 65-121. 


Optional reading: 
John Ketwig, And a Hard Rain Feil. 


Video: 
Episode 7, “Tet: 1968.” 
Episode 8, “Vietnamizing the War.” 


Week 5: The shaping of an amenable Saigon government. The 
Vietnam negotiations: Nixon and Kissinger: a new scenario for 
intervention. The Paris Agreements and the unraveling of 
Nixon-Kissinger policies. Why did the United States get in- 
volved in Vietnam? 


The United States, Vietnam, and 
the War 


Syllabus for Course Taught by Paul Joseph 


at Tufts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts, Spring 1988 


Course Summary 


U.S. society and the Vietnam War. Origins, ideology, and 
organization of the Vietnamese revolution. Economic, political, 
and cultural sources of U.S. intervention. Impact of the antiwar 
movement and public opinion on government decisions. Quality 
and influence of press and media coverage of war. Issues of 
race and class—-who fought and who died. Decision-making 
studies. Consequences of war for the United States and In- 
dochina. Discussions of “postwar” issues, including possible 
effect of Agent Orange on returning veterans and Vietnamese, 
ecological impact of war on Indochina, “boat people” and rea- 
sons for emigration from Indochina, efforts at postwar recon- 
struction, and the debate over normalized relations. Discussion 
of alternative lessons to be drawn from the Vietnam conflict. 
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Assigned reading: 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #55, #59 (op. 344-416), 
#57, #58 (pp. 428-41). 

Schell, The Real War, pp. 191-398. 

Turley, The Second Vietnam War, pp. 12) 61. 


Video: 
Episode 10, “Peace is at Hand, 1968-19735." 
Episode l, “Homefront USA.” 


Paper due 


Week 6: The U.S. defeat and the collapse of Saigon. The 
physical impact of U.S. power and the communist revolution 
in the South. The role of the antiwar movement. Why di 
United States lose in Vietnam? 






Assigned reading: 

Gettleman, Vietnam and America #48 (op. 30615), #5) 
(pp. 323-31), #64 and #65 (pp. 461-87), #67 ipp. 
489-95). 

Schell, The Real War, pp. 3—55, 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp, 161-204. 

Werner, “A Short History of the Vietnam War” 

Video: 

Episode 12, “The End of the Tunnel: 1973-75." 

Episode 13, “Legacies.” 





Final exam 


Texts 


Michael Herr, Dispatches (New York: Koopt. 177). 

Paul Joseph, Cracks in the Empire (New York: Columbia Urni- 
versity Press, 1987). 

Stanley Karnow, Vietnam: A History (New York: Penguin, 
1984). 
(New York: Random House, 1985). 

Truong Nhu Tang, A Vietcong Memoir (New “York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 1985). 

Photocopied packet of additional readings. Hems listed 
below as assigned and marked with asterisks. 


Film, Video, and Slides 


Episode 6, “America’s Enemy, 1954-67,” from “Vietnam: A 
Television History,” 1983, thirteen sixty-minute episodes in 
color, produced by WGBH Boston, broadcast by the U.S. 
Public Broadcasting System (PBS), distributed by Films, 
Inc. (3547 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IL 60640, 
U.S.A.). 

The War at Home, 105 minutes in color, directed by James 
Goldone, distributed by First Run Features (153 Waverly 
Place, New York NY 10014, U.S.A.). 

Paul Joseph’s personal slides used during one class project. 


Course Requirements 
Midterm exam; research paper or final exam. 


Course Outline 
(two classes a week) 


Class 1: Introduction. 
Part I: History to 1965 


Class 2: Vietnamese Anticolonialism 

Reading: 

Karnow, Vietnam, chaps. 2 and 3 (pp. 55-127), 
Class 3: World War H to Geneva 

Reading: 

Karnow, Vietnam, chaps. 4 and 5 (pp.128—205). 
Class 4: Diem and the Diem Coup 


Reading: 
Karnow, Vietnam, chaps. 6—8 (pp. 206—311). 
Truong, A Vietcong Memoir, chaps. 1—6 (pp. 1-62). 


Class 5: The Tonkin Gulf and U.S. Escalation 


Reading: 
Karow, Vietnam, chaps. 9—11 (pp. 312-426). 


Part Ul: The Vietnamese Revolution 


Class 6: Land Reform and Village Politics 


Reading: 

Jeffrey Race, “The physical setting,” and “Preparation for 
war,’ from War Comes to Long An (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1972).* 


Class 7: The National Liberation Front (NLF) and the 1959 

Decisions 

Reading: l 

Gabriel Kolko, “The Communist Party’s Dilemma in the 
South, 1954-1959,” from his Anatomy of a War: Vietnam, 
the United States, and the Modern Historical Experience 
(New York: Pantheon, 1985), chap. 8 (pp. 97-108).* 

Truong, A Vietcong Memoir, chap. 7 (pp. 63-80). 


Class 8: Organization of the Revolution 


Reading: 


Mangold and Penycate, The Tunnels of Cu Chi, chaps. 1-7 
(pp. 1-97). 


Video: 
Episode “America’s Enemy, 1954-67” from the PBS series 
“Vietnam: A Television History.” 


Part Ill: Analysis of 1968 


Class 9: Interpretations of the War 


Reading: 

Joseph, Cracks in the Empire, chaps. 1 and 2 (pp. 1—74). 

Drew Middleton, “How Not to Win a War,” from Anthony 
Bouscaren, ed., Ail Quiet on the Eastern Front (Green 
wich, Connecticut: Devin-Adair, 1977), pp. 5-27.* 


Class 10: Policy Currents and Events Leading to Tet 


Reading: 

Joseph, Cracks in the Empire, chaps. 3 and 4 (pp. 75-152). 
Karnow, Vietnam, chaps. 12 and 13 (pp. 427-514); 
‘Truong, A Vietcong Memoir, chaps. 8—11 (pp. 81—129). 


Class 11: The Antiwar Movement 


Reading: 
Joseph, Cracks in the Empire, chap. 5 (pp. 153-80). 


Film: The War at Home 


Class 12: Business and the Press 


Reading: 
Joseph, Cracks in the Empire, chap. 6 (pp. 181-208). 


Press Packet,* drawn from Part 2, “The Journalists,” Harri- 
son Salisbury, ed. Vietnam Reconsidered (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1984), pp. 86—178: 


Phillip Knightley, “The Role of Journalists in Vietnam: A 
Feature Writer’s Perspective.” 
Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle (USA-Ret.), “The Role of Journ- 
alists in Vietnam: An Army General’s Perspective.” 
David Halberstam, “The Role of Journalists in Vietnam: A 
Reporter’s Perspective.” 

Robert Scheer, “Difficulties of Covering a War Like Viet- 
nam: [.” 

George Reedy, “Difficulties of Covering a War Like Viet- 
nam: II.” 

Roger Hilsman, “Difficulties of Covering a War Like 
Vietnam: H.” 

William Tuohy, “Difficulties of Covering a War Like Viet- 
nam: IV.” 

Frank Snepp and Keyes Beech, “The CIA as a Source.” 

Peter Arnett, “The Last Years and the Aftermath.” 

Barry Zorthian, “The Press and the Government: I.” 

Seymour Hersh, “The Press and the Government: IT.” 

Robert Elegant, “How to Lose a War: Reflections of a 
Foreign Correspondent.” 

Keyes Beech, “How to Lose a War: A Response from an 
‘Old Asia Hand’.” 

Phillip Knightley, “How to Lose a War: A Response from 
a Print Historian.” 

Morley Safer, “How to Lose a War: A Response from a 
Broadcaster.” 


Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle (USA-Ret.), “The Tet Offensive 
—Another Press Controversy: I.” 
Peter Braestrup, “The Tet Offensive—Another Press 
Controversy: II.” 
John Laurence, “The Tet Offensive— Another Press Con- 
troversy: III.” 
Class 13: Tet and the Post-Tet Political Debate 


Reading: 
Joseph, Cracks in the Empire, chaps. 7 and 8 (pp. 209-86). 
Karnow, Vietnam, chap. 14 (pp. 515—66). 

Class 14: 


Midterm exam 


Part IV: Combat in Vietnam 


Class 15: Performance of the U.S. forces, the Armed Forces 
of the Republic of [South] Vietnam (ARVN), and the 
Vietnamese Revolutionary Forces 


Reading: 
Mangold and Penycate, Tunnels, chaps. 8—22 (pp. 98—268). 
Class 16: Class Visit by U.S. Vietnam Veteran 
Reading: 
Herr, Dispatches (all). 
Part V: History to 1975 


Class 17: Nixon and Vietnamization 

Reading: 

Karnow, Vietnam, chap. 15 (pp. 567—612). 
Class 18: Cambodia: Invasion and Secret Bombing 


Reading: 

William Shawcross, “The Secret,” from Sideshow: Kis- 
singer, Nixon and the Destruction of Cambodia (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1979).* 

Truong, A Vietcong Memoir, chaps. 12-15 (pp. 130-85). 


Class 19: The Peace Treaty and Liberation of Vietnam 
Reading: 
Karnow, Vietnam, chap. 16 (pp. 613-70). 


Part VI: Postwar Issues 


Class 20: Contemporary Conditions in Indochina 
Slides. 


Class 21: “Boat People”: Emigration from Vietnam 
Reading: 
Truong, A Vietnam Memoir, chaps. 16-24 (pp. 186-310). 
Class 22: Pol Pot, the Khmer Rouge, and Kampuchea 


Reading: i 
Shawcross, “The Others, the Peace, the Bombing,” from 
Sideshow. * 





Truong Nhu Tang, the author of A Vietcong Memoir, in Dresden in 
1974. A noncommunist nationalist from one of Saigon’s riches) 
families, Truong Nhu Tang was one of the founders of the National 
Liberation Front and was the minister of justice of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. Disillusioned by the marginalization of 
noncommunist members of the NLF after the War. he fled to Paris in 
1978. An alternative memoir by a communist revolutionary is Nguyen 
Thi Dinh’s No Other Road to Take (available from the Southeast Asia 
Program, 120 Uris Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14583. 
U.S.A.), the autobiography of the woman who was deputy comman 
der-in-chief of the liberation armed forces during the War and now 
heads the Women’s Union of Vietnam. 


Class 23: Agent Orange 


Reading: 

Jim Rogers, “Agent Orange in Vietnam: America’s Shared 
Legacy,” Indochina Issues, no. 60 (Sept. 1985).* 

Fred Tachirley, “Dioxin,” Scientific American vol. 254 (Feb. 
1986), pp. 29-35.* 


Class 24: Vietnam’s Economic Debates 


Reading: 

Ngo Vinh Long, “Problems of Rural Transformation in 
Southern Vietnam,” Indochina Newsletter, Nov.—Dec. 
1985.* 


Class 25: Should We Normalize Relations with Vietnam? 
(Including the POW/MIA Issue) 
Reading: 
Normalization Packet* (all) 
Thomas D. Boettcher and Joseph A. Rehyansky, “We Can 
Keep You . . . Forever,” National Review, 21 August 
1981. 
Bill Herod, “America’s Missing: A Look Behind the Num- 
bers,” Indochina Issues no. 54 (Feb. 1985). 
Bill Herod, “Reports on MIA Sightings,” unpublished. 





Class 26: Conclusion 
Final exam 
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The Vietnam War: American and 
Vietnamese Perspectives 


Syllabus for Course Taught by Christine Pelzer White 
and Vince Boudreau, Teaching Assistant, 


at Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York, Spring 1989 


Course Objectives 


To achieve a deeper understanding of the sentiments and 
events behind the following two quotes: 


What were the lessons of Vietnam? .. . Perhaps the hardest of 
them applies to all of us who were involved; it is that we must 
keep Vietnam in mind whenever we think of America as a state, 
and America in mind whenever we think about Vietnam. What we 
are . . . and what the people of Indo-China have become, grows 
out of our involvement and their cooperation or resistance. We are 
not living in a posthistorical era: we are survivors of Vietnam.” 
(David Chandler, former State Department official in Cambodia, 
now a scholar of Cambodian history. From Journal of Asian Studies 
[November 1980].) 


We must put aside the war and look to the future. . . . Both coun- 
tries have been victims of war. There are no losers and no winners. 
Please tell (the American people) we are very grateful to them for 
joining with us to end the war. It is very uncomfortable to have 
enemies. If you have an enemy, you sleep with only one eye shut. 
It is the wish of the Vietnamese to have peace and friendship with 
the U.S.” (Nguyen Co Thach, foreign minister, Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam, in an interview with USA Today, 10 June 1988.) 


Course Requirements 


Students are expected to attend lectures, do the assigned 
reading, attend the weekly film/video presentations, participate 
in section discussions, and complete the written assignments 
when due. The grade will be based on one short essay of two 
to three pages (due according to the topic chosen—-see Written 
assignments la—Ih below for the eight topic options), one more 
substantial essay based on an interview with either a Vietnam 
veteran, a participant in the antiwar movement, or a Vietnamese 
refugee (around five pages for the interview and five pages of 
analysis), and midterm and final exams. 


Required Texts 


Graham Greene, The Quiet American (New York: Penguin, 
1977). 

David Halberstam, Ho (New York: Knopf, 1986). 

George McT. Kahin, Intervention: How America Became In- 
volved in Vietnam (Garden City, New York: Anchor/ 
Doubleday, 1987). 
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Bobbie Ann Mason, /n Country (New York: Harper and Row, 
1985). 

Nguyen Thi Dinh, No Other Road to Take: Memoir of Mrs. 
Neuyen Thi Dinh, Mai Elliot, translator (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Southeast Asia Program, 1976). 

Jonathan Schell, The Reai War: The Classic Reporting on the 
Vietnam War with a new essay (New York: Pantheon, 1987). 

William Turley, The Second Indochina War: A Short Political 
and Military History, 1954-75 (New York: New American 
Library, 1987). 

Photocopied packets of other required reading, items listed be- 
low as assigned and marked with asterisks. 


Optional Texts 


W.D. Ehrhart, To Those Who Have Gone Home Tired: New and 
Selected Poems (New York: Thunder’s Mouth, 1984). 

W.D. Ehrhart, ed., Carrying the Darkness: American Indochina 
—The Poetry of the Vietnam War (New York: Avon, 1985). 


Films, Videos, and Slides 


Eleven films and videos, listed below as scheduled, each 
to be viewed at two possible times outside of class during the 
week shown. Slides from Christine White’s personal collection 
used in slide lectures during two class periods. 


Course Outline 
(three classes a week, plus one section meeting every other 
week, and usually one film viewing a week, with a choice 
of two possible viewing times) 


Week 1: 


Assigned Reading: 

William Adams, “Platoon: of Heroes and Demons,” Dissent, 
Summer 1987, pp. 383-86.* 

Leo Cawley, “An Ex-Marine Sees Platoon,” Monthly Review 
(New York) vol. 39, no. 2 (June 1987).* 

James Wilson Gibson. The Perfect War: The War We 
Couldn't Lose and How We Did (New York: Vintage/ 
Random House, 1988), chap. 1 (pp. 3-27).* 


Christine Pelzer White, “On Studying Vietnam,” Southeast 
Asia Program 1987 Bulletin.* 


Film: 

Platoon, 1986, 116 minutes in color, directed by Oliver Stone, 
distributed by Orion Pictures Distributing Co. (9 W. 57th 
St., New York, NY 10019, U.S.A.). 


Class l: Introduction to a course on a war that was never 
declared and never resolved. The Vietnam War in a century 
of world wars. 


Class 2: Why Vietnam? Of dominos, Munich, Indian wars, 
and weapons testing. 


Class 3: Vietnam veteran Michael Kerr will discuss war, 
war films, and future wars. 


Week 2: Why Vietnam? The revolutionary Vietnamese script: 
two thousand years of resistance to foreign conquest. Of Chi- 
nese invasion and Vietnamese resistance; the Nam Tien; the 





In The Perfect War James Gibson maintains that it wasn’t “mistakes,” 
“self-imposed restraints,” or a failure of will that caused the United 
States to lose the war; it was a failure in how the U. S. war managers 
conceived of it—thinking of it only as one machine-system meeting 
another machine-system, and assuming that the largest, fastest, most 
technically advanced system would of course win. By this “logic of 
technowar,” it is unthinkable that a nation of peasants with bicycles 
could defeat the United States the way it did. 
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Confucian state and peasant uprisings. Of Buddhist Karma and 
Confucian scholars; of peasants and poetry: folk culture and 
high culture. Enter the West: Catholic and French intervention 
in the ongoing Vietnamese social revolution 


Assigned Reading: 

Greene, The Quiet American (first half). 

Christine White, “French Colonialism and the Peasant Ques- 
tion” in Vietnam Forum no. 7 (Winter—Spring 1986), pp 
127-95." 

Alexander Woodside, “Vietnamese History: Confucianism, 
Colonialism and the Struggle for Independence” in Elliott 
et al., eds., Vietnam, Essays on History, Culture and 
Society (New York: Asia Society, 1985), pp. 1—20.* 


Optional Reading: 

Thomas Hodgkin, Vietnam: The Revolutionary Path (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1981). 

Huynh Sanh Thong, “Frogs and Toads as Vietnamese Peas- 
ants,” Vietnam Forum no. 1, Winter—Spring 1983 (New 
Haven, CT: Yale Southeast Asia Center) 

Nguyen Du, The Tale of Kieu (Kim van Kieu [The epic 
poem of traditional Vietnam]), a bilingual edition, trans 
Huynh Sanh Thong (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1983). 


Video: 

“When Night Comes,” 1988, 30 minutes in color, a documen- 
tary of Don Luce’s trip to Vietnam, directed by Bob 
Kane, distributed by the Asia Resource Center (P.O. Box 
15275, Washington, DC 20003, U.S.A.) 


Classes I and 2: Slide lectures: Trung sisters, peasant at 
shrine to hero of anti-Chinese resistance, Tran Hung Dao. 
traditional and Western imported religions; Cao Dai syn 
cretism. Vietnamese art and folk culture 


Class 3: Guest speakers: A “boat person” and her American 
husband report on their recent trip to Vietnam 


Week 3: The origins of the Vietnamese communist-led national! 
revolution. The Nghe Tinh Soviets. Of collaborators and an 
ticolonialists: Ho appeals to the United States for assistance 
against French colonialism; the Viet Minh resistance war 
against French colonialism; a European view of the beginning 
of U.S. intervention in Vietnam: The Quiet American 


Assigned Reading: 

Halberstam, Ho, pp. 3—41. 

Ho Chi Minh, “First Appeal to the United States” (June 
1919), “The Path Which Led Me to Leninism” (1960) 
and “Founding of the Communist Party of Vietnam” doc 
uments in Gettleman, et al., Vietnam and America: A 
Documentary History (London: Collier Macmillan 
1985), pp. 19-24.* 

David G. Marr, “Vietnam: Harnessing the Whirlwind,”’* in 
Asia: The Winning of Independence: The Philippines 
India, Indonesia, Vietnam, Malaya, ed. Robin Jeffrey 
(New York: St. Martin’s, 1981; and London: Macmillan 
1981).* 

Greene, The Quiet American (section discussion topic). 
finish book. 


Optional Reading: 
Huynh Kim Khanh, Vietnamese Communism 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982) 
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Nguyen Khac Vien, “The Judo Lesson,” in Tradition and 
Revolution in Vietnam (Berkeley, California: Indochina 
Resource Center, 1974). 


Written Assignment la: 

Short essay of two to three pages (first option) due. Students 
might entitle it “A Political Reading of Graham Greene’s 
The Quiet American,’ or “A Novelist’s Perception of the 
Origins of the U.S. Involvement in Vietnam,” or deal 
with the moral questions raised by Pyle’s intervention in 
Vietnamese politics. 


Video: 

Episode 2, “The First Vietnam War: 1946-54,” on Ho and 
Dien Bien Phu, from “Vietnam: A Television History,” 
1983, thirteen sixty-minute episodes in color, produced 
by WGBH, broadcast by the U.S. Public Broadcasting 
System (PBS), and available from Films, Inc. (5547 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IL 60640, U.S.A.). 


Week 4: Origins of America’s intervention in Vietnam: The 
United States and French colonialism; to the brink of war in 
1954; McCarthyism and the culture of anticommunism; in vio- 
lation of the Geneva Agreements the United States turns the 
seventeenth parallel into an international boundary and estab- 
lishes a separate state in South Vietnam. 


Assigned Reading: 

“The Cast of Characters of In the Year of the Pig,” New Yorker, 
15 November 1969, pp. 177-79.* 

Halberstam, Ho, pp. 105-18. 

Kahin, /ntervention, chaps. 1—3 (pp. 3-92). 


Optional Reading: 
Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 1—34. 


Film or Video: 

In the Year of the Pig, 1969, 101 minutes in black and white, 
directed by Emile Di Antonio, film available from Films, 
Inc., and video available from Fusion Video (17214 South 
Oak Park Ave., Tinley Park, IL 60477, U.S.A.). 


Written Assignment Íb: 

Short essay of two to three pages (second option) due, to 
relate to the Geneva Agreements and the origins of U.S. 
involvement: “The U.S. relationship to the Republic of 
Vietnam in the 1950s has been described both as defend- 
ing an independent state against communist subversion 
and as the creation of a repressive anticommunist state 
in violation of the Geneva Agreements of 1954. What is 
your evaluation of this issue?” 


Week 5: The war before “the Vietnam War” or the proxy war. 
Ngo Dinh Diem (Our Man in Saigon), versus the National 
Liberation Front (the so-called Viet Cong). The view from the 
other side. 


Assigned Reading: 

Kahin, Intervention, chap. 4: Diem and the rise of the NLF, 
pp. 66-121. 

Nam Cao, “In the Jungle,” Chi Pheo and Other Stories 
(Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing House).* 

Nguyen Thi Dinh, No Other Road to Take, introduction and 
text.* 


Optional Reading: 
Wilfred Burchett, Vietnam: Inside Story of a Guerrilla War 
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(New York: International Publishers, 1965). 

Katsuichi Honda, The Vietnam War: A Report through Asian 
Eyes (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1972). 

David Hunt, “Organizing for Revolution in Vietnam,” Radi- 
cal America vol. 8, nos. 1 and 2 (1974). 

Phan Thi Nhu Bang, Ta Thi Kieu, A Heroic Girl of Ben Tre 
(n.p.: Liberation Editions, 1985). 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 35-61. 


Video and Film: 

Episode 3, “America’s Mandarin, 1954-1963" (on Ngo 
Dinh Diem) from the PBS series “Vietnam: A Television 
History.” 

Why Vietnam?, 1965, 32 minutes in black and white, a 
Department of Defense film, available from International 
Historic Films (P.O. Box 29035, Chicago, IL 60629, 
U.S.A.). 


Written Assignment lc: 

Short essay of two to three pages (third option) due: History 
from a revolutionary Vietnamese perspective. A political 
reading of the memoirs of Nguyen Thi Dinh. 


Week 6: America’s Vietnam War: The fateful decisions of 
1964-65; Americanization and the war in the villages. 


Assigned Reading: 

Kahin, Intervention, pp. 203-31 (especially account of the 
Tonkin Gulf incident, p. 219ff.) and the background to 
the decision to commit U.S. ground forces, pp. 306-31. 

Schell, “The Village of Ben Suc” in The Real War. 


Optional Reading: 

Philip Caputo, Rumor of War (New York: Ballantine, 1988). 

James W. Trullinger, Jr., Village at War: An Account of Revo- 
lution in Vietnam (New York: Longman, 1980). 


Video: 
Episede 5, “America Takes Charge, 1965-67,” from the PBS 
series “Vietnam: A Television History.” 


Written Assignment Id: 

Short essay of two to three pages (fourth option) due: Stu- 
dents should put themselves in the position of a Vietnam- 
ese villager or political leader (such as Nguyen Thi Dinh) 
and write about their reactions to the escalation of the 
war with direct U.S. troop involvement in 1965. (Draw 
on Nguyen Thi Dinh’s memoirs and “The Village of Ben 
Suc.”) 


Week 7: The Air War: of technological war and war crimes. 


Assigned Reading: 

Jeremiah A. Denton, Jr., with Ed Brandt, When Hell Was in 
Session (Mobile, AL: Traditional Press, 1964), pp. 1-18.* 

Schell, “The Military Half” in The Real War, pp. 189-398 
(as much as possible). 

“When War Becomes a Crime: the Case of My Lai,” Unit 6 of 
The Lessons of the Vietnam War (Pittsburgh, PA: Center 
for Social Studies Education, 1988).* 

Reread Gibson, The Perfect War, pp. 3-27 (from week 1 
readings). * 


Optional Reading: 
Gerald Chaliand, The Peasants of North Vietnam, trans. 
Peter Wiles (Baltimore, MD: Penguin, 1969). 


Film or Video: 

Hearts and Minds, 1974, 112 minutes in color, directed by 
Peter Davies, film distributed by Warner Brothers Distrib- 
uting Co. (4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, CA 91522, 
U.S.A.), video available from Paramount Home Video 
(5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, CA 90038, U.S.A.). 


Written Assignment le: 

Short essay of two to three pages (fifth option) due: Did the 
United States commit war crimes in Vietnam’? If so, who 
should bear the responsibility? Or write on some aspect 
of the war as seen from two different perspectives expres- 
sed in the film Hearts and Minds. 


Week 8: Review; introduction to the film The War at Home; 
discussion of the assignment to do an interview about the legacy 
of the war, preferably to be conducted at home during vacation 
with a family member or hometown person. 


Assigned Reading: 

Ellen Frey-Wouters and Robert S. Laufer, Legacy of a War: 
The American Soldier in Vietnam (Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1986), pp. xix—xxv, 291-313." 

William Foote Whyte on “nondirective interviews.”* 


Film: 

The War at Home, 1976, 105 minutes in color, directed by 
James Goldstone, available from First Run Features (157 
Waverly Place, New York, NY 10014, U.S.A.). 


Midterm exam 


Week 9: Spring recess. If possible, do the interview with a 
family member or hometown person. 


Week 10: Vietnamese perspectives on the Vietnam War. Guest 
speakers: four senior scholars from the National University and 
the Social Science Commission in Hanoi: Duong Phu Hiep 
(philosopher and writer on recent political and economic re- 
forms), Bui Dinh Thanh (historian and sociologist, completing 
a book on American histories of the Vietnam War), Tran Quoc 
Vuong (archaeologist and historian), and Dang Nghiem Van 
(ethnologist). 


Assigned Reading: 

Nam Cao, “In the Jungle,” from Chi Pheo.* 

Interviews with Nguyen Van Linh (Time, 21 September 1967) 
and Tran Bach Dang (New York Times, 22 January 1989).* 

Kahin, /ntervention, finish reading. 


Written Assignment If: 

Short essay of two to three pages (sixth option) due: Students 
write some reflections on the Vietnam War and its postwar 
legacy for both Vietnam and the United States that they 
would like to address to either a scholar from Vietnam 
or a representative of the Vietnamese government. Stu- 
dents can write this in the form of a letter or an essay, 
as they prefer. 


Film: 

Going Back: A Return to Vietnam, 1982, 52 minutes in color, 
directed by David Munrow, distributed by Bullfrog Films 
(Oley, PA, 19547, U.S.A.). Vietnam Veterans of America 
(VVA) founder Bobby Muller and three other VVA mem- 
bers make the first combat veterans’ return trip to Vietnam 
in 1981. 
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Week 11: History of the Vietnam War: An overview, 1965-72 


F Le 


phere 





to ae decision not to increase tie ao of US. t trex o 
after the Tet Offensive in 1968; the effect of “the war at 
home” on the demand for more troops in Vietnam. 


Assigned Reading: 

Henry E. Darby and Margaret N. Rowley, “King on Vietnam 
and Beyond,” Phylon 47 (March 1986), pp. 44~-50.* 
Turley, The Second Indochina War, “Americanization™ (chap. 

4) and “Tet” (chap. 6). 
Howard Zinn, A People’s History of the United Sales (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1980), pp. 474-2.* 


Optional Reading: 

Wallace Terry, ed., Bloods: An Oral History ef the Vietnam 
War and Black Veterans (New York: Random House, 
1984). 


In their reading students should pay particular attention to 
the logic of escalation, the Communist response to U.S. 
strategy, the relationship between the U.S. and the South 
Vietnamese government, and the effect of domestic oppo- 
sition on the conduct of the war. 








Class 2: Guest speaker: George Kahin, author of fiterver- 
tion. An eyewitness account of the bormbings of North Viet- 
nam in 1972. 


Class 3: The Nixon War: negotiating ultimatum, the bornbing 
of Cambodia and Vietnamization. 


Assigned Reading: 

Ben Kiernan, “The American Bombardment of Kampuchea, 
1969-1973” in Vietnam Generation vol. i, no. | OWinter 
1989).* 


Week 12: The end of the war: America’s Vietnamese. 


Class 1: The 1973 Paris Accords and their breakdown. Aprii 
1975: Of defeat and victory, a country lost and gained. 
Families divided since 1945 reunited: large families con- 

nected with the Saigon government newly divided. The Paris i5 
Accords, the U.S. pull-out in 1975. 


sine 


Assigned Reading: 

Cao Duy Thao, “Time,” from Time and Other Stories (Hanos 
Foreign Languages Publishing Howse, 1985).* 

Turley, The Second Indochina War, pp. 121-206. 

Selections from Tiziano Terzani, Giai Phong! The Fall and 
Liberation of Saigon (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1976). * 


Optional Reading: 

Nguyen Mong Giac, “Suicides, in Vietnam Fortwn no. : 
(Winter-Spring 1986), pp. 239-75. 

Nguyen Thanh Long, “Ly Son, the Garlic Harvest, Pinte 
and Other Stories (Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1985). 












ae ic Ices: ee rican a Da to be organ 
ized by a class affinity group in coordination with Chr "istin 
White. 





Week 13: Legacy of the war and the antiwar movement: 
and female perspectives. 





Making the Children Behave 


Do they think of me now 

in those strange Asian villages 
where nothing ever seemed 
quite human 

but myself 

and my few grim friends 
moving through them 
hunched 

in lines? 


When they tell stories to their children 
of the evil 

that awaits misbehavior, 

is it me they conjure? 


W.D. Ehrhart 


Shown here speaking at an elementary school in 1986, W.D. Ehrhart was a guest speaker as well as an author of required reading in 
both Christine White’s and Martin Novelli’s courses on the Vietnam War. Ehrhart is a poet and teacher who went to Vietnam in 1967 as 
an eighteen-year-old U.S. Marine Corps volunteer. During his thirteen months in Vietnam he took part in numerous combat operations 
and came home heavily decorated but “with an overwhelming sense of shame, rage, guilt and confusion.” When he returned to Vietnam 
in 1985 with two other poet-teachers as the guests of General Tran Kinh Chi of Vietnam’s War Crimes Commission, Ehrhart brought with 
him a translation into Vietnamese of the above poem, “Making the Children Behave.” Photo and poem courtesy of W.D. Ehrhart, the 
poem reprinted from his book To Those Who Have Gone Home Tired. For another of Ehrhart’s poems, see p. 93 of this issue. 


Assigned Reading: 
David Haward Bain, Aftershocks: A Tale of Two Victims (New 
York: Penguin, 1980), esp. pp. 1—20.* 


Class 3: Panel discussion: debates about the military lessons 
of the war and implications for future civilian-military rela- 
tions, to be organized by a class affinity group in coordination 
with the teaching assistant. 


Assigned Reading: 

Frank Burdick, “Winning through Losing: The Resurgence 
of the Military since Vietnam,” Democracy vol. 2, no. 
1 (January 1982).* 

William Westmoreland, “Vietnam in Perspective,” Military 
Review vol. 59, no. | (January, 1979).* 


Written Assignment lg: 
Short essay of two to three pages (seventh option) due: Issues 
raised in either Class 1 or Class 2 sets of readings. 


Film or Video: 

“The Phans of Jersey City,” 1979, 49 minutes in color, pro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting System, directed by 
Abby H. Fink, available from Films, Inc. 


Male 


Video: 
“Women in the Military,” (video of the 1985 Joiner Center 
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Conference), 1985, 60 minutes in color, produced by 
Julia Perez, distributed by the William Joiner Center for 
the Study of War and Social Consequences (University 
of Massachusetts, Boston, MA 02125, U.S.A.). 


Written Assignment 2: 

Interview assignment due for class 1: Write up an in-depth in- 
terview with someone who was involved in some way in 
the Vietnam War or the antiwar movement (could be an 
American or Vietnamese Vietnam War Veteran, a Viet- 
namese refugee, an antiwar activist, and so on). Around 
five pages for the interview and five pages for an analysis 
of it. 


Class 1: The antiwar movement: male perspectives on the 
war. 


Assigned Reading: 

Robert Bly, “The Erosion of Male Confidence,” in James F. 
Veninga and Harry A. Wilmer, ed., Vietnam in Remission 
(College Station, TX: Texas A and M Press, 1985).* 

James Fallows, “What Did You Do in the Class War, 
Daddy?,” in A.D. Horne, ed., The Wounded Generation: 
America after Vietnam (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1981), pp. 15—29.* 

Todd Gitlin, chapter from The Sixties (New York: Bantam, 
1989).* 


Class 2: Panel discussion on female perspectives: Women 


veterans and women in the antiwar movement (guest speakers 
and class affinity group). 


Assigned Reading: 

Susan Brownmiller, chapter on Vietnam from Against Our 
Will: Men, Women and Rape (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1975).* 

Linda Van Devanter and Christopher Morgan, Home Before 
Morning: The Story of an Army Nurse in Vietnam (New 
York: Warner Books, 1984), pp. 225-315.* 

Mason, In Country (New York: Harper and Row, 1986). 

Marilyn M. McMahon, Works in Progress (poems) (Seattle, 
WA: privately published, 1988).* 


Optional Reading: 

Robert Olen Butler, Alleys of Eden (New York: Ballantine, 
1983). 

Kathryn Marshall, Jn the Combat Zone: An Oral History of 
American Women in Vietnam (Boston: Little Brown, 
1987). 


Class 3: Guest speaker: Bill Ehrhart, poet and combat vet- 
eran. 


Assigned Reading: 
Ehrhart, To Those Who Have Gone Home Tired* 


Optional Reading: 
Ehrhart, ed., Carrying the Darkness. 


Written Assignment Ih: 
Essay topic: gendered perspectives on the war. 


Week 14: The legacy of the war. A new generation reconstructs 
the war. Agent Orange; the Wall. 


Film: 

The Secret Agent (on Agent Orange), 1983, 57 minutes in 
color, produced by the Pentagon Papers Project, available 
from First Run Features. 


Class 1: The generation born in the late sixties reconstructs 
the war: a panel discussion of Jn Country, to be organized 
by a class affinity group. 


Assigned Reading: 

Harry Haines, “What Kind of War?”: An Analysis of the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” Critical Studies in Mass 
Communication vol. 3, no. 1 (March 1986), pp. 1-19.* 

Mason, {n Country. 


Optional Reading: 

Walter LaFeber, “The Last War, the Next War, and the New 
Revisionists,” Democracy vol. 1, no. 1 (January 1981), 
pp. 93-103. 

Peter Marin, “Coming to Terms with Vietnam,” Harper’s, 
December 1980, pp. 41-56. 

Bill McCloud, “What should we tell our children about Viet- 
nam?,” American Heritage, May—June 1988. 


Class 2: Guest speaker: Fred Wilcox, author. 


Assigned Reading: 

Fred Wilcox, Waiting for an Army to Die: the Tragedy of 
Agent Orange (New York: Random House, 1983), ex- 
cerpts.* 

Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, Jr. and Elmo Zumwalt HI, “Agent 
Orange and the Anguish of an American Family,” New 
York Times Magazine, 24 August 1986, p. 32, from their 
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book, My Father, My Son (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 
the obituary for Elmo Zumwalt HH, a victim of defohation 


in Vietnam, New York Times, 14 August 1988, section |.” 








Optional Reading: 
Elizabeth Kemf, “The Re-Greening of Vietnam. New Scien: 
tist no. 1618 (23 June 1988), 


a 





malize diplomatic relations with Vietnam? Vietnam's eco 
nomic crisis and economic reforms. The next Vietnam: on the 
conflict in the Philippines. Vietnam’s postwar wars with Chima 
and Cambodia. 


Assigned Reading: 

David G. Marr and Christine P. White, “introduction,” Fosi 
war Vietnam: Dilemmas in Socialisti Development inaca, 
NY: Southeast Asia Program Publications, 1985)." 





Optional Reading: 

Michael Akehurst, A Modern Introduction to international 
Law (Winchester, MA: Allen and Unwin, 1984), excerpt. 

Nguyen Van Linh, Ho Chi Minh City: I0 Years. (U5. gow- 
ernment translation of Vietnamese book) Joint Pubhca- 
tions Research Service-SEA-87- 104, 26 August 1987. 

David J. Scheffer, “Normalization: Time fer a US Initiative” 
World Policy (Winter 1985-86), pp. 127-41. 

Class 2: “The Philippines: the next Vietnam?, lecture by 

Vince Boudreau. 

Assigned Reading: 

Francisco Nemenzo, “A Season of Coups, Diliman Review 
vol. 34, nos. 5 and 6 (1986), pp. 1-25.* 

Class 3: The postwar war: the situation in Cambodia anc 

the current negotiations. 


Take-home Final: 
Students have nine days to do the take-home fina! 





TAPOL Bulletin is the only Englieh-anguage 
publication to serve a world-wide remdlerstrig', 
providing up-to-date information about human 
rights violations in Indonesia, East Timor and 
West Papua. It circulates in 34 countries in Wem 
and Eastern Europe, North America, 
Australasia, Africa, Asia and the Pacific. 





Subscriptions 
Annuai rates ix Ewrop, 
(aix issues? overseas, alr 
Individuale 219.00 £10.00 
Institutions £15.00 £14.00 


TAPOL, . 
111 Northwood Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey CR48HW UK Tel: (01) 771 2804 





Images of Vietnam 


Syllabus of Course Taught by Martin Novelli* 


at the University of the Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Fall 1988 


Texts 


Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness (New York: Penguin, 1973). 


W.D. Ehrhart, Vietnam—Perkasie: A Combat Marine Memoir 


(Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 1983). 

Graham Greene, The Quiet American (New York: Penguin, 
1977). 

Michael Herr, Dispatches (New York: Knopf, 1977). 

Michael Maclear and Peter Arnett, The Ten Thousand Day War: 
Vietnam, 1945—75 (New York: Avon, 1982). 

Bobbie Ann Mason, /n Country (New York: Harper and Row, 
1986). 

Jonathan Schell, The Time of Illusion (New York: Vintage/Ran- 
dom House, 1976). 

Robert Stone, Dog Soldiers (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974). 

Milton Viorst, Fire in the Streets: America in the 1960s (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1979). 


Films 
Approximately eighteen films and videos, listed below as 
scheduled. 


Course Requirements 


A required field trip by chartered bus to the Vietnam Memori- 
al in Washington, D.C.; one short paper, and a final project. 


Course Outline 
(one class a week) 


I. Over There 


Class 1: Before the Beginning (Part I) 


Reading: 
Maclear and Arnett, The Ten Thousand Day War, pp. 1-110. 





* See also Martin Novelli, “The Images of Vietnam in American 
films: 1950-1980,” in Michael Klein, ed., The Vietnam Era: Culture 
and Society (London: Pluto Press/Allen and Unwin, 1989). 
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Films: 

End of Empire, 1968, 30 minutes in black and white, origin- 
ally part of Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) series 
“The Twentieth Century,” available from the Michigan 
State University Film Collection (Michigan State 
Unrversity, East Lansing, MI 48824, U.S.A.). 

La 3l7ieme Section, 1965, French with subtitles, directed 
by Pierre Schoendoerffer and distributed by Films, Inc. 
when this course was last taught, but no longer available 
through them or anywhere else we can find, except maybe 
Felix de Vidlas (21 Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 8, 
France). 


Commentary: 

Prior to the fall of 1988, along with End of Empire I used 
Samuel Fuller’s China Gate, a rarely seen film and one, 
unfortunately, not available on videotape. (China Gate, 
1957, 97 minutes in black and white, directed by Samuel 
Fuller and available from Ivy Films 16 [165 West 16th 
St., New York, NY, U.S.A.].) China Gate is a piece of 
Cold War propaganda about two Americans (Gene Barry 
and Nat King Cole) fighting for the French in Vietnam. 
They volunteer to go on a mission to the “China Gate,” 
a huge ammunition dump on the China-Vietnam border, 
to try to blow it up and change the course of the war. 
Their guide just happens to be Barry’s estranged wife, a 
half-French, quarter-Chinese, quarter-Vietnamese wom- 
an (Angie Dickinson) whom Barry met and married in 
Saigon in 1946 and whom Barry deserted when their child 
was born because the child had Oriental features. 
Dickinson sacrifices her life to insure the success of the 
mission. Barry and Cole survive, and the film ends with 
Barry, now accepting his son, about to take the child back 
to America. 

In the fall of 1988 I dropped China Gate in favor 
of La 317ieme Section, a film made by Pierre Schoen- 
doerffer (director of The Anderson Platoon) in 1965 in 
Cambodia. Schoendoerffer, a veteran of the French war 
and a survivor of Dien Bien Phu, made the film from his 
own novel of the same title. It is about the disintegration 
and destruction of a French unit fighting in Cambodia in 
the last days of the siege of Dien Bien Phu. 


Class 2: Before the Beginning (Part II) 


Reading: 
Graham Greene, The Quiet American. 


Film: 

The Quiet American, 1958, 120 minutes in black and white, 
directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, from Graham 
Greene’s novel of the same name, distributed by United 
Artists (1000 West Washington Blvd., Culver City, CA 
90232, U.S.A.). 


Commentary: 

Very, very unfortunately, Joseph Mankiewicz’s “cor- 
rect” version (1957) of The Quiet American is not avail- 
able on videotape and is only rarely seen on TV or in 
revival houses. It is a remarkable document to use in 
conjunction with Greene’s novel. It very neatly and skill- 
fully reverses the thrust of Greene’s prophetic warning 
about American involvement in Vietnam and “corrects” 
all of Greene’s “errors.” The American (and by extension 
America) is totally exonerated by the film. Pyle is a true 
innocent who is murdered by the communists who have 
duped Fowler into helping them by playing on his anger 
at losing his mistress to Pyle. 


Class 3: Vietnam is just a World War II Movie 


Reading: 
Ehrhart, Vietnam—Perkasie, pp. 9-278. 
Maclear and Arnett, The Ten Thousand Day War, pp. 111-71. 


Film: 

The Green Berets, 1968, 141 minutes in color, directed by 
John Wayne and Ray Kellog, distributed by Warner 
Brothers Distributing Corp. (4000 Warner Blvd., Bur- 
bank, CA 91522 U.S.A.). 


II. At Home 


Class 4: “I Ain’t Marchin’ Anymore” 


Reading: 
Viorst, Fire in the Streets, intro. and chaps. 2 and 5. 


Film: 

Alice’s Restaurant, 1969, 111 minutes in color, Arthur Penn’s 
version of Arlo Guthrie’s famous antiwar song, distributed 
by United Artists. 


Class 5: “Keep America Beautiful: Kill a Hippie” 


Reading: 
Viorst, Fire in the Streets, chaps. 8, 11, and 12. 


Films: 

Chicago, 1968, 1969, 15 minutes in color, available from the 
University of Minnesota Continuing Education Extension 
(1313 Sth Street, S.E., Suite 108, Minneapolis, MN 
55414, U.S.A.). 

Joe, 1970, 107 minutes in color, directed by John G. Avild- 
sen, and distributed by the Cannon Releasing Corporation 
(The Cannon Group, Inc., 640 S. San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048). 
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photo by Brent Nicasto, courtesy of Alan Canfora 


Chapter 14 of Milton Viorst’s Fire in the Streets: America in the 1960s 
is an in-depth account of the killing of four students and wounding of 
nine others at Kent State University on 4 May 1970 when National 
Guardsmen fired sixty-seven bullets into a crowd of onlookers and 
students protesting the invasion of Cambodia. Although the killings 
are put in the context of what was going on across the nation at that 
time, Viorst focuses on one student, Alan Canfora, tracing his political 
development and the local and national events leading up to his getting 
wounded at Kent State. Today Alan Canfora, above. is the leader of 
a movement to memorialize the massacre, currently very much involved 
in raising money to construct a memorial, planning a twentieth an- 
niversary commemoration and student conference in 1990, and lectur 

ing on student activism and the student massacres at Kent State, 

Jackson State, and in Beijing. He is the director of the Kent May 4 

Center, which seeks to establish a facility to provide educational 
information with the hope of preventing similar tragedies in the future.* 


Class 6: “Democracy Is in the Streets” 


Reading: 
Fire in the Streets, chaps. 13 and 14, and epilogue. 
Films: 


Kent State: May 1970, 1972, 23 minutes in color, narrated 
by E.G. Marshall and distributed by CRM/McGraw Hill 
(674 Via de la Valle, P.O. Box 641, Del Mar, CA 92014, 
U.S.A.). 

The War at Home, 1976, 105 minutes in color, directed by 
James Goldstone, available from First Run Features (153 
Waverly Place, New York, NY 10014, U.S.A.) 


HI. Over There 


Class 7: Vietnam is still just a World War I! Movie 


Reading: 
Maclear and Arnett, The Ten Thousand Day War, pp. 172- 
239. 





*For further information or to offer support, write the Kent May 4 
Center, Box 3313, Kent, OH 44240, U.S.A. 


Film or Video: 

Go Tell the Spartans, 1978, 114 minutes in color, directed by 
Ted Post, film available from Films, Inc. (5547 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IL 60640, U.S.A.), video 
available from Vestron Video (1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020, U.S.A.). 


Class 8: Vietnam is not a World War H Movie. 


Reading: 
Ehrhart, Vietnam-—-Perkasie, pp. 278-430. 


Film: 

The Anderson Platoon, 1966, 64 minutes in black and white, 
directed by Pierre Schoendoerffer, available from Films, 
Inc. 


IV. Here and There 


Class 9: “Pacification will be fully realized not when we have 
occupied every inch of earth but when we have conquered all 
the hearts and won all the minds.” 


Reading: 
Maclear and Arnett, The Ten Thousand Day War, pp. 240- 
358. 


Film or Video: 

Hearts and Minds, 1974, 112 minutes in color, directed by 
Peter Davis, film distributed by Warner Brothers Distrib- 
uting Corp., video available from Paramount Home Video 
(5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, CA 90038, U.S.A.). 


V. The War Comes Home 


Class 10: “You're Out of Touch...” 


Reading: 
Mason, /a Country. 


Film or video: 

Coming Home, 1978, 127 minutes in color, directed by Hal 
Ashby, film distributed by United Artists, video available 
from Vid America (231 E. 55th Street, New York, NY 
10022, U.S.A.). 


Class 11: in the Heart of the Heart of the Country 


Reading: 
Mason, In Country. 
Stone, Dog Soldiers. 


Video: 

“Friendly Fire,’ 1979, 145 minutes in color, directed by 
David Greene, from C.D.B. Bryant’s book of the same 
name, available from CBS Home Video (1211 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY 10036). 


Commentary. 

A new section using Bobbie Ann Mason’s Jn Country 
and the excellent made-for-TV version of C.D.B. Bryan’s 
Friendly Fire. Previously, I used Elia Kazan’s rarely seen 
The Visitors, which is now out of circulation. Later, I 
used Obedience, a film about Stanley Milgram’s research 
experiments at Yale University on obedience to authority, 
along with Interviews with My Lai Vets and photocopied 
handouts on related issues. (Obedience, 1965, 45 minutes 
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in black and white, available from Audio-Visual Services 
[Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 
16802, U.S.A.]; Interviews with My Lai Vets, 1982, 27 
minutes in color, directed by Joseph Strick, available 
from Films, Inc.; both of these also available from the 
Media Center, University of California Lifelong Learning 
[2176 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, CA 94704].) 


Class 12: The Politics of Heroin 


Reading: 
Stone, Dog Soldiers. 


Film: 

Who'll Stop the Rain? , 1978, 126 minutes in color, directed 
Karel Reisz, based on the novel Dog Soldiers, distributed 
by United Artists. 


VI. Over There Is Over Here 


Class 13: Heart of Darkness Revisited, or, The First Rock and 
Roll War 


Reading: 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness. 
Herr, Dispatches. | 


Film or Video: 

Apocalypse Now, 1979, 146 minutes in color, directed by 
Francis Ford Coppola, film distributed by United Artists, 
video available from Paramount Home Video (555 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038, U.S.A.). 


Class 14: After the End (Part I) 


Guest speaker: 
W.D. Ehrhart. 


Reading: 
Schell, The Time of Illusion. 


Video: 

“War on Nicaragua,” 1987, 58 minutes in color, from the 
Public Broadcasting System (PBS) Frontline series, 
distributed by PBS (1320 Braddock Place, Alexandria, 
VA 22314-1698, U.S.A.). 


Commentary: 

This video is narrated by William Greider and shows the 
human cost of the war in Nicaragua. Ehrhart has visited 
Nicaragua and written poetry about his visit there so he 
can speak to my students both about Vietnam (they had 
already read his Vietnam—-Perkasie) but also about Nica- 
ragua. In the past for W.D. Ehrhart’s visit I have used a 
few short video pieces from either the series “Vietnam: 
A Television History” (1983, thirteen sixty-minute 
episodes in color, produced by WGBH Boston, broadcast 
by the U.S. Public Broadcasting System [PBS] and dis- 
tributed by Films, Inc.), or “The 10,000 Day War” tapes 
that feature Gls talking about their war experiences (Vol- 
ume 13, “Home: With Honor?” from “Vietnam: The 
10,000 Day War,” thirteen one-hour episodes, written by 
Peter Arnett, produced by Michael Maclear, available 
from Nelson Entertainment [335 N. Maple Dr., Suite 
350, Beverly Hills, CA 90210-3899, U.S.A.]). 


Class 15: After the End (Part ID 


Reading: 
Schell, The Time of Illusion. 


Video: 
“The Secret Government,” 1987, 90 minutes in color, execu- 


Commentary: 
This documentary was appropriate for wrapping things 
up since my students had been reading The Time of H 
sion for the last two classes and Moyers not only expli 
the Iran-Contra scandal but also frequently refers to — 
Watergate. Sometimes I use a documentary about Nicas 







tive director Bill Moyers, for sale only (no rental) from 
Public Affairs TV (356 W. 58th Street, New York, NY 
10019, U.S.A.). 


ragua for this class. 





THE LESSONS OF THE VIETNAM WAR: 
A Modular Textbook 


The most comprehensive resource on the Vietnam War available yet. Written, reviewed and classroom 
tested by a nationwide network of Vietnam War scholars, teachers and veterans. Beautifully designed 
with over 200 illustrations, there are twelve $2-page units on all aspects of the War. The modular 
structure fits the broadest range of course options. A 64-page Teacher's Manual explains the 
curriculum’s critical thinking approach and includes projects, extension activities with reproducible 
sheets, and annotated resource guides never available to teachers before. Ail enclosed in s apecially 
designed $-ring binder. 

f SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER $29.95 


Send more information or 
To Order: Make Check or Purchase Order payable to: 


Center for Social Studies Education 
118 Mayfair Drive 
Pittsburgh, PA 15228 
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‘Social Change Tool for the 90’s ((. L 
This quarterly subject index to over 200 
alternative publications will be an invaluable 
tool in your efforts to bring about social change. 
So ask the folks at your library to subscribe to 
the Alternative Press Index, if they don’t already. 

For more information write: 

Alternative Press Center 
P.O. Box 33109 
Baltimore MD 21218 


Libraries: $110/year 
Individuals and movement groups: $30/year 
Directory of Alternative & Radical Publiations: $3 
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Some Reflections on the Growing 
U.S.-Indochina Friendship Movement 


by Merle Ratner 


One of the major focuses of certain U.S. government 
officials and scholars bent on rewriting the history of the Viet- 
nam War has been on discrediting the antiwar movement of 
the 1960s and early 1970s. That movement was blamed for the 
U.S. defeat in Vietnam, a proposition buttressed by the conten- 
tion that antiwar activists were dupes who have since come to 
realize their “mistake.” A few notable opponents of the war 
have said mea culpas for their previous positions and have 
excoriated Vietnam for both real and imagined errors. 

However, most antiwar activists retain a wellspring of sym- 
pathy and friendship for Vietnam. They have not disavowed 
their opposition to the war despite the lack of active involvement 
by many of them in efforts towards improving U.S.-Vietnam 
relations. Indeed, the past four years has evidenced a resurgence 
of the movement for friendship and solidarity with Vietnam—a 
movement which has yet to be fully represented in academia 
or in the media. | 

To understand the new Vietnam friendship movement and 
answer the charges that participants in the antiwar movement 
became disaffected with their antiwar stances and Vietnam, it 
is important to look at the nature of the antiwar movement and 
the reasons for the disappearance of a large Vietnam-related 
movement after the war. The movement against the war in 
Vietnam involved many hundreds of thousands of U.S. people— 
from the most committed activists to those who attended one 
or more of the large rallies and demonstrations across the coun- 
try. Most of these people were opposed to the war because of 
their perceived interests—they felt that the war was injurious 
for themselves, their families, and communities, particularly 
as the specter of bodies of young men returning home in coffins 
became standard fare on the nightly news. And the GI move- 
ment and particularly the Winter Soldier Hearings of the Viet- 
nam Veterans against the War (V VAW) brought home the voices 
of the live soldiers who were being sent to Vietnam as so much 
cannon fodder. 

The growth of the antiwar movement was linked to and 
influenced by the strength of the civil rights and black-power 
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movements——representing those sections of the community that 
were sent to fight and die in disproportionate numbers for a 
country that consigned them to the lowest rung on the economic 
and political ladder. Many also turned against the war as they 
witnessed its violence and decided to “give peace a chance.” 
While the voices of the liberation movement inside Vietnam 
were denied to us here, a few brave Vietnamese students in 
the United States risked deportation and death to show us the 
suffering of their compatriots in Vietnam. During the early and 
middle sixties, the U.S. government, scholars, and media were 
solidly behind the war effort. However, after the Tet Offensive 
in 1968, when a certain section of the ruling elite and media 
became opposed to the war on pragmatic grounds, popular 
antiwar sentiment was further widened. 

Whether people were against the war for reasons of self- 
interest or morality, the number of people who understood or 
supported the liberation struggle of the Vietnamese people was 
relatively small. With the organized antiwar movement repre- 
senting a variety of political tendencies, no cohesive political 
center existed to continue the movement once U.S. troops were 
withdrawn from Vietnam in 1973. With the departure of U.S. 
troops, the perceived self-interest of millions of U.S. people 
in ending the war also departed. After the signing of the Paris 
Accords in 1973, the movement thus experienced a dramatic 
drop in activities. The small circles that continued to oppose 
U.S. aid to Thieu in Vietnam and Lon Nol in Cambodia fell 
apart after 1975. 

While there are no studies documenting what happened 
to those actively involved in antiwar activities, it appears that 
the majority turned their attention to problems of earning a 
livelihood and raising families. A smaller number became in- 
volved in solidarity activities with regard to other liberation 
struggles, notably those in South Africa, Central and South 
America, Korea, and the Philippines. For the millions of Amer- 
icans who opposed the war but were not active in the antiwar 
movement, the war merely faded from memory. 

From 1975 to 1979, work related to Vietnam was limited 
to humanitarian aid activities such as those carried out by 


church groups, Friendshipment, and the U.S. Committee for 
Scientific Cooperation with Vietnam. When China invaded 
Vietnam in 1979, a new friendship/solidarity movement with 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos was born. Begun by a few 
people who had been activists in the sixties and seventies, it 
grew out of the conviction that our responsibilities to these 
countries that our government had bombed, strafed, and de- 
foliated with savage ferocity for so many years had yet to be 
fulfilled. Many of us were particularly angry at China’s invasion 
of Vietnam and what we subsequently learned about the Pol 
Pot regime’s “killing fields.” 





Most antiwar activists retain a wellspring of sym- 
pathy and friendship for Vietnam. They have not 
disavowed their opposition to the war.... Indeed, 
the past four years has evidenced a resurgence of 
the movement for friendship and solidarity with 
Vietnam—a movement which has yet to be fully 
represented in academia or in the media. 





From 1979 to 1985 a handful of friendship committees 
were organized, all of which immediately had to cope with 
understanding and explaining the presence of Vietnamese troops 
in Cambodia, as well as questions about the “boat people” and 
the MIA/POW issue, the controversy over U.S. military person- 
nel missing in action or thought by some to still be prisoners of 
war. As the revelations about the charnel house that Cambodia 
had become under Pol Pot surfaced, the necessity of Vietnam's 
entry into that country became ever clearer. The MIA/POW 
issue proved tougher to explain, founded as it was on the des- 
perate hopes of grieving families bolstered by the ambitions of 
cynical politicians eager to use the issue as a political step- 
pingstone. However, as joint Vietnamese-U.S. casualty search 
teams uncovered whatever U.S. remains could be found, claims 
of live POWs or warehouses of bodies began to be disclaimed 
even by the U.S. administration. 

It was not until 1985 that we began to recognize the broader 
implications and possibilities for reawakening public interest 
in and support for people-to-people relations with Vietnam. 
Our realization was sparked by two factors: the attention gen- 
erated by the tenth anniversary of the liberation of Vietnam, 
and the activities of veterans’ groups and individual veterans 
in seeking to heal the wounds of war through reaching out to 
the Vietnamese people. 

The television and print media coverage of the tenth an- 
niversary showed that the United States still has a national 
fascination with the war and the lessons it has to teach us. 
This, along with the controversy over the showing of “Vietnam: 
A Television History” and the making of an alternative more 
conservative program by the right-wing media group Accuracy 
in Media, told us that the stakes in the debate about the lessons 
of the war were of profound importance. As the United States 
increased its military intervention in the Middle East and in 
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Central America and maintained large military bases in Asia, 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff cited public opinion and sup 
as a major prerequisite for any U.S. military escalation. The 
White House lamented the potency of “the Vietnam syndrome.” 
and at the box office Rambo reigned supreme. 

The trickle, which has now become a food, of U. = vet 
erans relung to Vietnam gave new mp e to Aan in ~~ 














a potent force in the movement against US S. enferventio 
Central America and in the movement for better relations with 
Vietnam. In classrooms across the United States, veterans spore 
to young men and women who would s sooi be 2 a wit : ne 
decision of whether to enlist in the arme lowing 8 
lure of obtaining a job or a skill ( sometimes , called ‘hee ‘ve ve 
draft). The veterans’ graphic description of en unromanticized 
war helped many to question both the wisdom and morality of 
future U.S. military adventures. 

When a number of friendship and antiwar groups organized 
a tenth anniversary celebration of the end of the war we were 
overwhelmed by the response-—the event was attended by 1,400 
people, with many times that amount sending greetings, con- 
tributions, or words of encouragement. The most common re 
sponse we received from the audience was their thanking us 
for organizing the event and for reminding them that much 
remains to be done to build friendship with Viemarn. 

In the years since that time, the loose network af people 
interested in friendship work with Vietnam fas expanded, 
nourished in large part by veterans and former antiwar activists 
(and often those who are both). From our experience, two main 
points have become clear: 

1. We have yet to fully tap the interest of thousands of 
sixties activists in finding out what has happened to Vietriam 
after all these years, and in supporting in various ways efforts 
to heal the wounds of war, achieve an end to the U.S. trade 
embargo, and to establish normal relations wnh Vietnam anc 
Cambodia. 

2. As in the past, these sentiments are not mainly based 
on ideological or political agreement with the Vietnaniese rev- 
olution, but on self-interest combined with a sense of morality 
and justice. 

The sense of morality is grounded in the images of the 
war and the terrible destruction wrought by our government on 
the people of Indochina. The identification of the interests of 
the U.S. people in better relations with Vietarn has yet io be 
analyzed. It has been spearheaded by many im the veterans’ 
movement who realize that to overcome the horror of their own 
war experiences, they must come to terms wilh the war and 
make peace with their former “enemy” and with f § 
A number of programs that include travel te Vi tam as | 
of the treatment for STERE stress ani wider h 



























return to Vietnam to rebuild sinus and ane se the SUS Ss 
army once killed and destroyed. Others in the United States. 
horrified by the prospect of future wars of intervention leading 
to nuclear annihilation, seek to strengthen the forces of pez 
and disarmament by evoking the “Vietnam syndrome” and mak- 
ing peace with Vietnam. 

There is also a renewed interest in scholarship about and 


with Vietnam. For the first time since the war. many depart 





ments of Asian sune are a COTES about the war. in 











courtesy of Merle Ratner 


While visiting Vietnam in 1986 as part of a five-person friendship delegation from the United 
States, Merle Ratner took this picture of a treatment center for Vietnamese veterans who had been 
wounded during the war. The picture was later used in a people-to-people campaign to raise 
money for wheelchairs for these and other Vietnamese veterans still suffering the effects of the war. 


today seek an end to the remaining restrictions of the trade 
embargo limiting the organizing of group travel to Vietnam. 
Finally, the manufacturing and financial sector shows an 
increasing fascination with Vietnam as a potential market or 
source of cheap labor. On a recent television program in New 
York, a prominent financial expert characterized Vietnam as 
the next hot spot for venture capital. U.S. businesspeople are 
also wary of losing out to the business interests of other devel- 
oped countries and ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations) countries that have lost little time in beginning to trade 
or invest, especially after Vietnam promulgated its new, more 
liberal investment law allowing 100 percent foreign ownership. 
While the United States refuses to recognize Vietnam and main- 
tains a trade embargo, U.S. businesspeople can only sit on their 
hands and watch potentially profitable opportunities slip away. 
The above characterizes the interests that help to propel 
public sentiment toward better U.S.-Vietnam relations. Of 
course, there is also a whole set of geopolitical arguments 
propelling the debate within the U.S. government about its 
Vietnam policy. The attention of the general public toward 
bilateral issues is focused on Cambodia and the MIA/POW 
controversy. With Vietnam withdrawing its troops from Cam- 
bodia in September 1989 and the joint U.S./Vietnamese MIA- 
resolution teams coming to the end of their search, the issues 
posed as obstacles to normalization of relations are disappearing. 


At present, there are a number of national and local groups 
doing educational and organizing work aimed at building public 
sentiment for both people-to-people and government-to-govern- 
ment relations with Vietnam and Cambodia. (The United States 
maintains diplomatic relations with Laos, but has yet to deliver 
any significant aid to compensate that country for the carpet 
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bombing it endured during the United States’s “secret” war.) 
Working with veterans, students, professors, workers, and com- 
munity groups, we hope to make the next year the year of 
reconciliation and friendship with Vietnam. We also work 
closely with the current anti-intervention and peace movement 
to make sure that the oft-repeated slogan “No more Vietnams” 
is not just empty words, but rather is linked with an understand- 
ing of the real lessons of the war. 

With the increased interest in Vietnam (and Cambodia to 
a lesser extent), we can not only push for the establishment of 
relations with these countries, but also put to rest the myth that 
the antiwar movement is anything but proud of its role in the 
war. Our efforts will strengthen current antiwar efforts, and 
may even help to bridge the generation gap between the move- 
ment of the 1960s and the movement of the 1980s and 1990s!* 


* For information about national and local friendship activities with 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, contact: The National Network of 
Indochina Activists, P.O. Box 303, Prince Station, New York, NY 
10012-0006; the Asia Resource Center, P.O. Box 15275, Washington, 
D.C. 20003; Vietnam Veterans Against The War, P.O. Box 408594, 
Chicago, IL 60640; and the U.S. Committee for Scientific Cooperation 
with Vietnam, Dept. of Preventive Medicine, University of Wisconsin, 
1300 University Avenue, Madison, WI 53706. 
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An Example of People-to-People Friendship in Action 


Many of us were stunned and saddened in June 1972 to see 
Kim Phuc, a little girl, running down a Vietnamese hamlet 
drive. Her village had been napalmed; loose skin from the 
burns was hanging from her body. Kim Phuc is now a beautiful 
and brave twenty-five-year-old woman. She still bears the scars 
of her injury and requires treatment. But the horror of that 
day has not made her bitter. In fact, she is a warm, loving 
person who would like to meet and be friends with Americans. 
Kim Phuc, now an English student, describes her feelings 
toward Americans this way: “I feel sympathy for Americans 
because it was American doctors who saved me at the time I 
was almost dead.” 


Kim Phuc has been invited to 
visit the United States by over fifty 
prominent Americans, including 
senators Pell and Harkin, con- 
gressmen Crockett, Dellums and 
Feighan, Vermont governor 
Madeline Kunin, Ed Asner, 
William Sloane Coffin, and Noam 
Chomsky. She has accepted the in- 
vitation, but because of difficulties 
with her health and schooling, has 
had to postpone her visit here. 

I recently traveled to Havana 
to meet with Kim Phuc. She was 
about to begin studying English 
and expressed the hope that once 
she has made some progress in mastering the language, she 
would be well enough to visit us in the United States. In a 
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letter sent to friends in the United States she noted that the 
invitation to her “reflect[s] a gesture of friendship from the 
American people to the Vietnamese people. . . . The Viet- 
namese people always treasure the sentiments of friendship 
between our two peoples.” 

Kim Phuc’s words move us to expand our work for 
better relations between the United States and Vietnam. 
While we await the time when she will be able to visit us 
here, there are a number of activities that can hasten the 
day when Kim Phuc’s and our hopes for a full flowering of 
U.S.-Vietnamese relations will be realized. We urge all com- 
munity, church, labor, and civic organizations to become 
informed about the state of U.S.-Vietnam relations and to 
publicly, through resolutions or statements, voice their sup- 
port for improving U.S.-Vietnam relations. Such improve- 
ment would encompass lifting the trade and aid embargoes 
as well as movement towards normal government-to-govern- 
ment relations. 

People-to-people friendship and communication is a 
key component of better relations between our two coun- 
tries. Many groups in the United States, including Vietnam 
veterans organizations, have undertaken material aid cam- 
paigns to aid hospitals and clinics in Vietnam. In several 
cases, this has taken the form of work teams traveling to 
Vietnam to actually build clinics. Other organizations are 
conducting educational campaigns to get concerned citizens 
in their communities involved in reciprocal relationships 
with their peers in Vietnam through medical, educational. 
and professional exchanges and visits. Whatever your area 
of interest, we urge you to become involved in healing the 
wounds of war between our two peoples and, finally, making 
peace with Vietnam! 

Merle Ratner 


x 
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The Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 
from the Perspective of Past and Present Managing Editors 


The early days of CCAS and BCAS are described in some detail in Douglas Allen’s 
article “Antiwar Asian Scholars and the Vietnam/Indochina War,” on p.112 of this 
issue. Although CCAS and its newsletter came into being in 1968 and BCAS in 1969, 
prior to 1971 there wasn’t any managing editor as such. Jim Peck did most of the 
day-to-day work of a managing editor, with Jon Livingston first mentioned as in 
charge of advertising and then as business manager. 


A Fresh Start 


by Jon Livingston, 
BCAS managing editor, 1971-76 


My stint as managing editor of the Bulletin was a kind of 
accident: I got into the managing editor’s shoes because I needed 
a way to survive “between jobs” (in fact, I was uncertainly 
between careers); I also had no clear idea of what I wanted to 
do with my life—-other than to try to maintain some contact 
with Asia yet deciding to get out of academia. Leaving the 
field, via the Bulletin, proved in the long run a serendipitous 
step: I stumbled into a new field, graphic design, one I would 
never even have investigated if I hadn’t put in my time with 
the Bulletin. 

During those years, based at the Bay Area Institute in San 
Francisco, I grew proficient at editing, laying out, and getting 
the magazine printed and mailed, and this included a myriad 
of miscellaneous offbeat skills such as dickering with the postal 
service to get issues to our readers. Yet running a publication 
had less to do with Asia than with my development as a (neces- 
sarily) self-taught graphic designer. And ultimately this led me 
to where I sit today, in front of a Macintosh SE computer screen 
indulging my talents in the realm of computer graphics. The 
way was, however, not a straight path. Through the editorial 
thickets of books on Japan and China (as volume editor or 
writer of introductions) I meandered ever so slowly out of Asian 
studies until a friend suggested, out of the blue, that I see if 
art school might lead in a productive direction. Being editor 
of a journal might seem like an unlikely jumping-off point, but 
being a publisher who had to do all the tasks needed to make 
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a publication happen was an asset. Layout, paste-up, light table, 
razor blades: these were the tasks and tools of trade of the 
profession I found myself drawn into. 

So, in a way, this story is one of the “I owe it all” genre. 
It started with the thoroughly modest task of typing the earliest 
BCAS issues on an IBM Selectric, a few issues later to having 
it typeset. These were the years of maximum involvement in 
the Vietnam War, and we at the institute were all involved, 
from journalism to academic scholarship, or indeed deeply 
“engaged” in Asia. A main aim, if one strips away the mundane 
production details, was making scholarly articles readable by 
ordinary folk through thoughtful editing (no matter how incom- 
plete that proved in many cases). And slowly, in my production 
role, I made myself into a competent if untrained graphic design- 
er. As far as I could, I made the Bulletin a radical, visually 
pleasing journal compared to a lot of left material put out by 
other groups at the time. Though I told myself then that it was 
the sectarianism that turned me off to much of the literature 
of such groups as the Students for a Democratic Society, in 
truth I was esthetically offended by most of the New Left. We 
Americans usually demonstrated a graphic clunkiness that, in 
retrospect and compared with how French students expressed 
their political aims, seems naively charming. Clearly I was 
meant for graphic design, though I scarcely recognized it. 

The path taken: art school at the age of (horrors!) twenty- 
nine. Rather than midlife crisis, this proved an early-thirties 


self-discovery and the rare second chance. Moreover, opting 
for a career in graphic design has meant, among other things, 
that I’m in the lucky spot of being employable in a field I enjoy 
immensely. At the same time, while I might have discovered 
my abilities earlier, my detour through the world of Asia proved 
immensely interesting and rewarding. Moreover, when I think 
about where I most likely would have ended up if I hadn't 
discovered my graphic inclinations, I have to feel thankful. I’m 


Minding the Store 


by Bryant Avery, 
BCAS managing editor, 1976-81 


In retrospect, the personal characteristics that made me a 
mediocre “concerned Asian scholar” were the same characteris- 
tics that made me a pretty decent managing editor of the Bulletin 
of Concerned Asian Scholars. Permit me that personal slant as 
BCAS enters its third decade. My recollections of five satisfying 
years, 1976-81, in an old house in the hills of western Mas- 
sachusetts are not packed with memories of intellectual debates, 
political intensity, or riots in the street. That’s not to say those 
nasty things weren’t happening. And even in the rural commun- 
ity forty miles northwest of Amherst I spent many hours in 
political activism: a local bus issue, town politics, the regional 
peace group, helping to unionize a local plant, and so on. And 
I was always aware how the words I was pasting on pages over 
a homemade light table could mean punishment, exile—even 
torture—for some of the Asian writers we published. Or they 
might be used against young scholars in the United States or 
Europe by conservative colleagues. This was never a game I 
was playing. But my involvement was dominated by a different 
level of activity. While others will contribute to the intellectual 
: journey the Bulletin has taken in twenty years, I can tell about 
the product itself. 

The Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars and I came 
together in mutual desperation. By the spring of 1976 it was 
clear I was never going to cut the mustard as a scholar. Not 
as defined by the profession. I love the craft of writing but I 
could not finish the doctoral thesis that had been suspended, 
partly drafted, when in 1971 I went to tiny Lafayette College 
in eastern Pennsylvania to teach. I’m fascinated by Chinese 
language and culture, but could not force myself to sit any 
more days in a library gathering the data I needed to publish 
rather than perish. Without the doctoral parchment, and because 
there were dozens of eager junior candidates to fill my teaching 
slot, I needed a new job in 1976. I was not going to be rehired, 
there or anywhere. Not in academe. That’s when I learned Jon 
Livingston in San Francisco wanted to get out of the Bulletin 
after five years of pioneering work. 

Since about 1967, after returning from my year of language 
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glad I didn’t spend years arriving at the unwelcome acknowl 
edgment that I made a second-rate scholar (Asian or othe ; 
as well as less than wonderful teacher. In the end | found my 
way, and thanks go to the Bulletin for those years of on-the- job 
training. 

As for the Bulletin at twenty: Biological parent th 
I’m not, I can’t help feeling delighted seeing my progeny r 
ing into full adulthood, knowing I was there, in loco pare 
at the start. 





training in Taiwan, my commitment to critical politics had 
solidified. That evolutionary change carried a heavy dose of 
irony. There I was, a 1960s version of a green, aspiring proles- 
sional scholar, going to Asia to learn the language of my govern 
ment’s enemy, courtesy of National Defense Foreign Languages 
(NDFL) grants and a Fulbright scholarship. And what f learned, 
besides a bit of Chinese, was the meaning of imperialism, the 
face of rich versus poor peoples and class politics, the fiter- 
down effects of the Vietnam War with its R&E* prostitutes m 
the best sections of Taipei. Those generous U.S. government 
grants were a political Trojan horse; they permitted mie access 
but taught me anger and criticism rather than the intended 
support. 

For a brief and unexceptional period in the early 1970s I 
had been elected co-coordinator (with Marjorie King of 
Philadelphia) of the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars. 
We did our best to arrange the CCAS meeting in Chicage, | 
recall. We struggled for months just to find out who was on 
the messy CCAS mailing list. We made sure the organuz 





ations 
past records were kept for posterity at a muscum of the Left 
in Madison. We sent out newsletters and questionnaires and 
contributed to a couple of actions protesting the ongome 
atrocities in Asia. 

pest ae wormed I also mets some of rar y 













part of 1976 to > Jon ee nae ee tos suce cost RO 
I was asked to meet a small group in New York: Moss Robert rts, 
Steve Andors, and Jim Peck, especially. (There probably were 
others but my memory is blurred.) Over hanch and a beer, | 
learned—to my great surprise—that | was the only candidate 
to have applied. Barring grave misgivings on their part, they 



















for vacation time for 


*R&R (rest and recuperation)-—the mibltary term 


military personnel. 






were prepared to recommend me to Jon and the BCAS editorial 
board members. 

No job search was ever more relaxed. There was no letter 
of acceptance, no terms of contract. I wasn’t sure when I would 
begin, or where. I flew to California in early March 1976 for 
nine days, to help Jon mail out the first of two issues on Chinese 
literature, to learn about subscription lists, postal forms, edito- 
rial flow, and so on. Then, before I really knew what had hit 
me, Jon and I packed up the business at the Bay Area Institute 
offices and transferred it to Massachusetts. The boxes of files 
and manuscripts. sat in the barn of my father’s country store 
until I could clean up my school year in Pennsylvania and move 
my family to the old (1853) ten-room house in Buckland, 
Massachusetts. 





But there were echoes of my own scholarly experi- 
ence in the policy. As a student of China I fre- 
quently felt my profession’s pressures were 
pigeonholing me in safe, blindered research while 
the rest of contemporary Asia burned. Specializa- 
tion struck me as a designed ploy, a contrivance 
to keep us ignorant, divided, and quiet. I had 
wanted none of that as a student or teacher, and 
I wanted to attack the notion in the Bulletin, not 
in words (since I never published any of my own 
writing in the Bulletin in those years) but by what 
I did. 





I don’t mean to trivialize how this whole process tran- 
spired. In my years at Lafayette, I had taught some successful, 
largely extracurricular sessions on Marxism, U.S. imperialism, 
and class relations, in addition to the usual undergraduate 
courses on China, Japan, and Southeast Asia. I understood— 
understand—that capitalism includes internal forces and subtle 
contradictions that when bent by historical particularities lead 
to a baffling range of class conflicts, both domestically and 
internationally. I understood—-understand—how such forces 
are reflected in scholarship. In 1974 the Bulletin had printed a 
review essay of mine. In it I had outlined the biases of nine 
books on China that were commonly used in undergraduate 
history courses. That essay still looks good today. My political 
understanding and leanings have changed only slightly. 

By 1976 I, like others on the amorphous left of U.S. 
academic life, was also permanently scarred by the Vietnam 
War. I had lost no limbs to the war, nor even a close relative 
or friend. But the guilt and embarrassment—the fury that 
grew-—as millions of us watched the nightly slaughter of Asians 
and Americans had pierced me like nothing else in my life. 

It’s a fury that, in my case, has never diminished. I am 
still unable to watch any of the Hollywood versions of the war. 
Not Platoon, not Full Metal Jacket. (Well, I did see Good 
Morning, Vietnam but that’s a comedy vehicle for Robin Williams, 
not a film about the Vietnam War.) While I’ve always remained 
a U.S. citizen, including during my years as a journalist in 
Canada (1981-89), I can never again wave the flag as I might 
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have done in my teens or early twenties. I have neither forgotten 
nor forgiven. 

The point, however, is that these searing emotions were 
not what led me to become BCAS managing editor. They 
supplied the context, to be sure. But need—mine, and 
Livingston’s, and the Bulletin’s—-supplied the push, and the 
opportunity. 

Management of the BCAS operation became a personal 
challenge. By 1976 the international obsession with Asia had 
waned. The U.S. troops had left Vietnam. Mao Zedong died. 
The Cultural Revolution was soon discredited. Attention shifted 
fad-like to the next hot spot, to the Arab-Israeli conflict or to 
Latin American “freedom fighters.” Money for Asian studies 
was scarce. Fewer young people entered the field and those 
who did so had not been radicalized as my generation had been. 
NDEFL scholarships (offered by the government to help the U.S. 
“catch up” with the Soviets) turned out plow horses instead of 
Trojan horses. 

At BCAS subscriptions were hard to get and harder to 
maintain. More than once, a sympathetic BCAS board member 
would wonder aloud if the Bulletin’s best chance of survival 
might be to sell itself to some user-friendly corporaiton like 
M.E. Sharpe or Sage Publications. Meanwhile, I stubbornly 
pressed on and became a model petit bourgeois, a peddling 
entrepreneur, a storekeeper like my father and brother. I vowed 
to keep the raft afloat, even as my wife questioned my good 
judgment. I began to make several trips a year selling Bulletins 
at regional Asian studies conferences. I went to many in the 
New England area—in Amherst, Cambridge, New Haven. I 
also flew to Portland, Oregon; Lincoln, Nebraska; College Park, 
Maryland; and the sites of five consecutive Association for 
Asian Studies conventions. I even tried to sell subscriptions 
and back issues at the New York Book Fair in Manhattan. 

I computerized the mailing list of BCAS subscribers, and 
farmed out the annual tax forms to a local accountant who 
would give me a nonprofit rate. After designing a brochure 
and a back-issue sheet, both essentially in use today, I bought 
or exchanged mailing lists with about two dozen other organi- 
zations or publications. The industry standard for breaking 
even, I was told, was to get a 2 percent return on such mailings. 
I usually managed about 4 percent. I also learned to design 
crude advertisements that I exchanged with comradely publica- 
tions, and even paid to insert in some other media. While such 
efforts are stock-in-trade at most publications, Jon Livingston 
had not tried them when he was based at the Bay Area Institute. 
He hadn't needed to do so; I did, because the Bulletin was now 
my livelihood and small business. 

In order to attract a subscriber or two who was not 
academic, I began using many more photos and graphics in 
the pages of BCAS, too. It made the pages visually lighter. 

This hustling was often tedious, although my family up- 
bringing made it seem quite normal. What wasn’t easy to accept 
was my salary for such seven-day-a-week labor. In 1976 from 
March to December I lived off savings from my five years of 
teaching and my wife’s years of work. We had a baby girl that 
year; my wife was not to return to work for a few months. In 
1977 I paid myself a salary of about $4,000 and worked one day 
per week at my family’s grocery store. We ended the year, I 
seem to recall, with something like $28 to spare in the Bulletin’s 
bank account. But gradually, the business efforts paid off. By 
1978 I paid myself $7,100 and used another $1,200 as rent to 
apply to our home mortgage. 


Subscriptions continued to decline as people left the field 
of Asian studies: 1,658 in 1978, 1,614 in 1979, 1,577 in 1980, 
and 1,447 the year I left. By raising the subscription price for 
employed readers and libraries, however, and by making a 
couple of contribution appeals, BCAS revenue remained steady 
or climbed ever so slowly. 

For the sake of comparison, consider the history of a leftist 
magazine well known in Canada, the Winnipeg-based Canadian 
Dimension. From a circulation high of 9,000 in 1971-72, their 
numbers plummeted to about 2,000 by 1985. It was a rough 
period for the alternative press. Our Bulletin figures, then, 
represented a victory. Obviously it’s not a “radical” victory. 
It’s a bureaucratic one, depending on the continued support of 
a few hundred stalwart subscribers and scratching furiously for 
the pennies of another few hundred fickle readers. 

On a substantive level, I think I made only one major 
contribution in all those five years. That was to include more 
nations in the Bulletin’s definition of Asia. I spent months 
trying to get students of South Asia interested in the Bulletin. 
People like Gail Omvedt and Kathleen Gough had been active 
in CCAS and the Bulletin for years, but it was the war in 
Southeast Asia that drew them in. With their help and the 
encouragement of the editorial board, I solicited articles on 
South Asia. Some new names appeared on the board, which 
was realigned so one editor became responsible for South Asia 
manuscripts. I also sent out numerous mailings to subscribers 
of other publications on South Asia, including two in India. 

The effect of this effort is difficult to measure, but it 
seemed crucial to me to acknowledge the interaction of struggles 
and the variety of problems facing Asians in Sri Lanka, Pakis- 
tan, India, and Bangladesh. Pm not suggesting that anyone 
among the Bulletin’ s editorial board opposed my views on this 
point. In fact, I enjoyed complete support. But for me the effort 
was critical not only for political reasons but to keep the Bulletin 
afloat. 

My own understanding of the Bulletin’s purpose was to 
serve as an umbrella for writers and readers of a variety of left 
perspectives, as an intellectual meeting place for students of 
India or Thailand, Korea, and Indonesia. This conviction, 
again, developed less from some weighty theoretical base than 
from the immediate choice facing the BCAS business: Include 
people; don’t exclude them. But there were echoes of my own 
scholarly experience in the policy. As a student of China I 
frequently felt my profession’s pressures were pigeonholing 
_ me in safe, blindered research while the rest of contemporary 
Asia burned. Specialization struck me as a designed ploy, a 
contrivance to keep us ignorant, divided, and quiet. I had 
wanted none of that as a student or teacher, and I wanted to 
attack the notion in the Bulletin, not in words (since I never 
published any of my own writing in the Bulletin in those years) 
but by what I did. 

My account so far has been heavy on the use of the word 
“L” Don’t for a moment think that means I worked in a vacuum. 
I was never the Lone Ranger. In the early months I had constant 
calls to and from Jon Livingston. And in the five years I was 
blessed with a string of fascinating, warm, eager, hard-working 
editors. Some of those editors, from about a dozen I corres- 
ponded with almost daily to others on the board who were in 
touch only a few times a year, were far away. I had never seen 
a few of them until years later, despite hundreds of memos, 
letters, and phone calls. 

Today in 1989, at age forty-seven, I’m still in awe of 
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BCAS managing editor at work 


some of the scholars who edited copy and made critical sugges- 
tions, showing an intellectual brilliance that | can’t match. (TU 
name no names; to single out a few of those editors would 
mean to slight others. Suffice it to say most of those friends 
are still listed on the inside front cover of the current Bulletin, 
or of past ones.) While I may have kept the Bulletin alive for 
five years, it is they and the never-ending lineup of writers 
who guaranteed that BCAS was lively. 

But I think my role was not insignificant. What it lacked 
in theoretical contribution, it gave in intensity and personal 
commitment. My work in those years was dav-after-day slog- 
ging, responding to twenty pieces of mail daily, dealing with 
the post office and printer, writing daily to the forty editors or 
at least some of them, and pasting up the pages. There was 
always Bulletin work in my kitchen, living room, and leisure 
space. While I was relieved to be able to hand on a relatively 
healthy publication to Joe Moore in 1981 (and to be able to 
tell him he could live off it, too), I recall those years with 
greatest satisfaction, 

Now for the curious, let me tell my old friends [ve 
switched careers altogether. In 1981 we moved to Edmonton, 
Alberta, the hometown (pop., 600,000) of my wife of twenty 
years, Mah Sze-ching. Pm now editor of one of the sections 
of the city’s major daily newspapers, The Edmonton Journal, 
Sze-ching and I have two teenage children and a pet cockatiel. 
The politics of a major Southam daily is clear, but in a corpor ate 
mileau, one’s response must be persistent but muted, or if can 
be suicidal. As the foregoing account suggests, | can be persis- 
tent, and Pm not suicidal. 














Activism and Scholarship 


by Joe Moore, 
BCAS managing editor, 1981-85 


I couldn’t even begin to sort out what stray impulses and 
which ingrained beliefs brought me to turn down a tenured 
academic position to become managing editor of the Bulletin. 
Certainly a large part of it was a conviction going back to high 
school that academics and academic life belonged in essence 
to the world of the officers and managers who ran things and 
ordered ordinary people about in offensive and self-serving 
ways. Nothing I had experienced had contradicted that gut 
reaction——not in the army or as a construction worker or for 
that matter as a student during my fitful and unplanned journey 
toward getting an academic “union card” in 1978, a Ph.D in 
history from the University of Wisconsin at Madison—twenty- 
one years after high school! 

My experiences in the army and as a construction worker 
and a graduate student confirmed my belief that the gulf between 
mental and physical labor—between those who plan and give 
orders and those who “aren’t paid to think” but to take orders— 
was not only deep and destructive, but also artificial and illegiti- 
mate. Becoming managing editor of the Bulletin offered, I 
hoped, a chance for me to pull those two spheres together in 
a way that academia did not, given its isolation from ordinary 
life and its internal hierarchy. And so it did, in large part. 

Working for the Bulletin? It was great! The only real 
problem was that in the constant rush to do the recurring round 
of chores—mailings, bookkeeping, editing manuscripts, corres- 
pondence, paste-ups, bill paying, taxes, and much more—lI 
had no time left to keep up with my main research interests 
(primarily in the social and labor history of postwar Japan), 
much less read all of the interesting revisionist work coming 
out on Asia and on theory. Personally, working at home was 
a big plus, especially in allowing us as a family to try to 
overcome the usual stifling sexual division of labor in the home. 
It was, for example, worth a lot to be able to fix breakfast and 
see my daughter off to school, to meet her in the afternoon 
and maybe explore the creek down below the house. 

Intellectually, without doubt one of the best parts of the 
job had to be the close contact I had with a remarkably dedicated 
bunch of coeditors, board members, writers, and other Bulletin 
supporters scattered around the world. As a group they readily 
gave of their time and knowledge in reading manuscripts, were 
often critical and sometimes aggravating, but always a stimulus 
and a reminder of the larger purpose the Bulletin serves. These 
are, of course, the very people to whom I owe so much for 
contributing so generously to my medical expenses and rallying 
behind the Bulletin during my illness in the winter and spring 
of 1982-1983, when Bob Marks, my parents, and my family 
took on the day-to-day work of keeping the Bulletin going. 
Without that help the Bulletin would not be around today to 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary. 
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In trying to think of major ideological confrontations or 
other controversial issues during my tenure as managing editor 
comparable to those that surfaced during the Bulletin’s early 
years, I see little that sets my time sharply apart from Bryant’s 
time earlier and Bill’s today. Rather, I see a relatively slow 
accretion of understanding that the world of 1968-69 (reaction- 
ary. imperialist United States vs. almost everyone, but espe- 
cially revolutionary Southeast Asia and China, with Japan as 
an unwilling U.S. “dependent”) was becoming vastly more 
complex and difficult to analyze in the eighties, with reformism 
in China, “development” in Southeast Asia and the so-called 
NICs, and Japan’s rise to political as well as economic power. 





My experiences in the army and as a construction 
worker and a graduate student confirmed my belief 
that the gulf between mental and physical labor— 
between those who plan and give orders and those 
who “aren’t paid to think” but to take orders—was 
not only deep and destructive, but also artificial 
and illegitimate. Becoming managing editor of the 
Bulletin offered, I hoped, a chance for me to pull 
those two spheres together in a way that academia 
did not, given its isolation from ordinary life and 
its internal hierarchy. And so it did, in large part. 





To state the obvious by way of example, Japan had as- 
sumed a very different position in Southeast Asia by the early 
eighties from the one it had held in the late sixties. During the 
early eighties it could no longer be doubted that Japan was 
heading toward establishing de facto hegemony in the region. 
Whether or not Japan’s hegemony would take the form of a 
virtuoso performance in the economic/ideological legitimation 
of an intricate, many-layered, but unequal division of labor or 
would lead to a conventional reliance upon military force was 
(and is) yet to be seen. The crux of the matter was that Japanese 
capitalism, driven by an elite wedded to the crackpot realism 
of perpetual economic growth, was projecting abroad the care- 
fully controlled hierarchy of exploitation that had produced the 
economic miracle within Japan in the sixties. But the very 
efficiency of Japanese capital in moving abroad brought prob- 
lems, such as the undermining of the economic supports for 





courtesy of Bryant Avery 


The first three managing editors of the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars: From left to 
right, Joe Moore (1981—85), Jon Livingston (1971-76), and Bryant Avery (1976-81). Although 
the Bulletin has always been very much of a cooperative effort, it seems unlikely that it would 
have survived without the diverse talents and phenomenal commitment of these three men. 
This picture was taken in 1981 in Greenfield, Massachusetts during Joe’s “tutelage” period 
prior to taking over the Bulletin from Bryant Avery. 


the postwar Pax Americana and the acceleration of environmen- 
tal destruction and exhaustion of resources in Southeast Asia. 

None of these trends should have taken Bulletin readers 
by surprise since they were a long time coming. Curiously, 
though, Bulletin articles analyzing Japan’s expansion have been 
rare despite its critical importance. No doubt, this was partially 
because of a reticence to indulge in the sloppy academic grand 
speculation so alluring to the Asian studies establishment. More 
to the point is the fact that there was no clear alternative vision 
such as had existed during the Bulletin’s early years, no obvious 
reply to the cliché that the socialist countries had failed at 
development and were resurrecting the market and taking les- 
sons from that paragon of modern capitalism, Japan. At any 
rate, such were the kinds of issues that were emerging during 
my time as managing editor. 

Would I do it over again? Sure. But however great the 
appeal of the job with its peculiar mixture of activism, scholar- 
ship, and routine, that should not be expected to take the place 
of decent pay. Bryant, Bill, and I could not possibly have lived 
on our earnings from the Bulletin alone. All our wives worked— 
and subsidized the Bulletin by making up the difference. Surely 
after twenty years it is time to put things on a solid footing 
and make the commitment to ensuring the Bulletin’s long-term 
survival. Bulletin managing editors are hardly in it for the 
money (how could they be?), but their job demands a level 
and intensity of work easily equivalent to or greater than that 
expected of the average academic. There simply is no longer 
any excuse for not paying the managing editor at the going 
rate, unless we are prepared to give up the Bulletin as a lost 
cause and no longer worth the effort. 

It is obvious that there are many of us who are not willing 
to give up on the Bulletin, although we have not yet managed 
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to make it financially self-sustaining and avoid exploiting its 
managing editors. The Bulletin is far from a lost cause, and 
has kept going through these twenty years because many have 
felt the continuing validity of its founding purpose. Perhaps 
the greatest thing that can be said about the Bulletin after twenty 
years of publication is that it has survived with its original 
ideals intact—in spite of the state of its finances. The Bulletin 
has been able to survive with integrity because of the support 
of activists and academics who continue to believe even in 
these times of reaction and careerism that politics and scholar 
ship are inseparable. 

The tenth anniversary issue of the Bulletin, published as 
the last issue of 1978, was fittingly devoted to Vietnam. It is 
significant that Jayne Werner in her introduction to that issue 
reaffirmed the Bulletin’s commitment to the ideals contained 
in the 1969 Statement of Purpose of the Committee of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars. The CCAS has long ago disbanded, 
victim of the fragmentation and isolation of the Left that came 
in the wake of the ending of the Vietnam War, but the Statement 
of Purpose remained alive as the embodiment of Bulletin edito- 
rial policy. 

At the time I was replacing Bryant Avery as managing 
editor of the Bulletin in the summer of 1981, there was heated 
debate over the necessity for a new statement of purpose that 
might more accurately reflect the needs of the post-Vietnam 
era. The debate reached no resolution, but in raising anew the 
question of the relationship of activism to scholarship it revealed 
the tension between political commitment and career that edito- 
rial board members were experiencing as they fought to keep 
jobs and stay in the field. That in itself seemed to dem- 
onstrate the continuing validity of the CCAS Statement of Pur- 
pose, which argued that Asian studies had become politicized 


in service to U.S. imperialism and, in a key sentence, that 
“those in the field of Asian studies bear responsibility for the 
consequences of their research and the political posture of their 
profession.” Since the 1969 Statement of Purpose continues to 
guide the Bulletin through the eighties, I quote it in full. 


We first came together in opposition to the brutal aggression 
of the United States in Vietnam and to the complicity or silence 
of our profession with regard to that policy. Those in the field of 
Asian. studies bear responsibility for the consequences of their 
research and the political posture of their profession. We are con- 
cerned about the present unwillingness of specialists to speak out 
against the implications of an Asian policy committed to ensuring 
American domination of much of Asia. We reject the legitimacy 
of this aim, and attempt to change this policy. We recognize that 
the present structure of the profession has often perverted scholar- 
ship and alienated many people in the field. 

The CCAS seeks to develop a humane and knowledgeable 
understanding of Asian societies and their efforts to maintain cul- 
tural integrity and to confront such problems as poverty, oppression, 
and imperialism. We realize that to be students of other peoples, 
we must first understand our relations to them. 

The CCAS wishes to create alternatives to the prevailing trends 
in scholarship on Asia which too often spring from. a parochial 
cultural perspective and serve selfish interests and expansionism. 
Our organization is designed to function as a catalyst, a communi- 
cations network for both Asian and Western scholars, a provider 
of central resources for local chapters, and a community for the 
development of anti-imperialist research. 

[passed 28-30 March 1969, Boston] 


During my time as managing editor from the summer of 
1981 to the summer of 1985—years of thickening reaction 
under the first Reagan administration—I remained convinced 
that the Bulletin’s fate depended upon continuing the effort in 
editorial policy to bridge the gap so clearly expressed in the 
Statement of Purpose between activism and scholarship. I did 
not believe then nor do I now that the Bulletin ought to become 
a left-wing counterpart to establishment journals like the Jour- 
nal of Asian Studies, with articles written for academic audi- 
ences and largely inaccessible to nonexperts. Yet the Bulletin 
obviously did move quite far toward academic respectability 
of that kind during its second, post-Vietnam decade. And I too 
took steps in that direction while managing editor, persuaded 
of the necessity for the continuation of the Bulletin as an inde- 
pendent publication. Nevertheless, I became uneasy over the 
degree to which the Bulletin became isolated from activists 
who were involved directly in such causes as the liberation of 
the Philippines or the overthrow of the repressive regimes in 
South Korea. 

These thoughts suggested that on this occasion of the Bul- 
letin’s twentieth anniversary it might be worthwhile to ask just 
how far the Bulletin should go towards academic professionali- 
zation. It is not a question I can answer easily myself, since it 
depends upon far more than intentions of managing editors, 
editorial boards, and even Bulletin authors and subscribers. As 
a practical matter, during the past decade the key to staying 
on library shelves and keeping academic subscribers increas- 
ingly came to be publication of articles regarded by the univer- 
sity community as scholarly enough for inclusion on résumés 


*Bob Marks, “The State of the China Field, or, The China Field and 
the State,” Modern China vol. 11, no. 3 (Oct. 1985). 
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and for citation in standard indexes and abstracts. And the 
Bulletin did in fact gain grudging acceptance as a legitimate 
scholarly journal at least in part because it made an effort to 
conform to standards of the scholarly community so far as 
review of manuscripts, style of presentation, citation, and so 
forth. 

This unquestionably represented a partial return to the type 
of liberal scholarship that CCAS and the Bulletin had rejected 
in the Statement of Purpcse—for questions of scholarly ap- 
paratus and professional standards are never neutral, as Bob 
Marks reminded us once again in his 1985 article on the persis- 
tence of the social science paradigm despite the challenge of 
the Vietnam years.* Although there clearly has not been a 
wholesale return to the politics of the Asian studies establish- 
ment (an absurd proposition given the flowering of Marxist 
analysis), as editors, contributors of articles, members of the 
editorial board, and as subscribers we have made what in effect 
amounts to a collective tactical decision for the Bulletin to work 
on the establishment’s terrain, the terrain of universally applied 
scholarly standards and of academic professionalism. 

As a former managing editor, I believe it could not have 
been otherwise if the Bulletin was to survive financially. But 
the Bulletin’s professionalization carried a price. One was a 
dropping off of readership among activists who found that 
periodicals like AMPO or the Southeast Asia Chronicle (until 
its demise) spoke more directly to their concerns. This attests 
to a certain loss of the sense of immediacy and political engage- 
ment that the Bulletin once had. 

The other price has been a somewhat hazy editorial policy 
in respect to what is politically acceptable for publication in 
the Bulletin. It is the old problem of where to draw the line 
about publishing apparently useful articles with assumptions at 
odds with the principles in the Statement of Purpose. The issue 
of political acceptability is not and cannot on the face of it be 
solved by recourse to abstract scholarly standards, of course, 
but the increased emphasis upon professionalism leads to the 
temptation to attempt precisely that, and a consequent loss of 
political awareness and focus in editorial policy. 

I mention these problems not because I think the Bulletin 
is in imminent danger of turning into an establishment journal, 
but because they were ones I faced as managing editor on many 
occasions. Nor should these comments be taken to mean that 
I am advocating that the Bulletin needs a new direction for the 
nineties. On the contrary, so long as Asian studies still operates 
within the old, pre-Vietnam social science paradigm—and I 
would agree with Bob Marks that it does—the 1969 Statement 
of Purpose cannot be improved upon as a reminder of the 
consequences of the politics of imperialist scholarship. Indeed, 
the “official scholar” in the United States has his/her equivalent 
in the goyé gakusha of Japan and other countries who can be 
counted upon to play the same role in the future, albeit for a 
different master, so there is no longer even anything particularly 
American about the paradigm. 

In keeping with the 1969 Statement of Purpose, my hope 
for the nineties is that the next decade will witness a reaffirma- _ 
tion of the Bulletin’s role as an alternative forum where all 
manner of “nonscholarly” but politically involved writing will 
always be welcome and prominent. 


Still Speaking Truth to Power 


by Bill and Nancy Doub 


BCAS managing editor and editorial assistant, 1985—present 


We see our work with BCAS as attempting to speak truth 
to power. By this we mean providing our readers with informa- 
tion that will enable and inspire them to take stands on issues 
of importance, which usually involves confronting those in 
power. And yet speaking truth to power has been referred to 
as the “touching naiveté of the era” in describing the feeling 
that some activists had during the sixties that the obvious right- 
ness of their position would have some immediate effect on 
the war. We believe, however, that the predominant feeling of 
sixties activists was more one of trying to discover and reveal 
the truth against overwhelming odds—of knowing full well that 
efforts might be in vain, but feeling that an attempt had to be 
made anyway. We suspect that the writer who referred to speak- 
ing truth to power as naive would agree that the protesters of 
the sixties were actually both “naively” optimistic and “realis- 
tically” pessimistic, and that from its beginning BCAS has been 
both of these as well. Moreover, we feel that speaking truth 
to power involves more than either of these outlooks, and that 
this fuller meaning of the phrase is at the core of what we 
would like BCAS to be doing today. 

We first came across the words “speak truth to power” as 
the title of a pamphlet published by the American Friends 
Service Committee in 1956, which explained that the phrase 
came from the charge put to eighteenth century Friends to speak 
from the deepest insights of the Quaker faith, from their belief 
in the effectiveness of using nonviolence and love in confronting 
_ those in power. Although we soon heard a similar message in 
_ the line “The truth shall make us free” in the Civil Rights song 
“We Shall Overcome,” probably originating in John 8:32 of 
the Bible, we became much more conscious of speaking truth 
to power in 1978 through a group of people protesting nuclear 
weapons by camping on the railroad tracks leading to the Rocky 
Flats Nuclear Weapons Plant near where we live. They chose 
the name Rocky Flats Truth Force for themselves, explaining 
that “truth force” was a translation of Gandhi's principle of 
satyagraha—the “soul force” of holding firmly to the truth, of 
nonviolently influencing those in power through patience and 
sympathy, by appealing to their innate goodness and ability to 
recognize the truth. 

Our daughter, then seventeen, and our present BCAS edito- 
rial assistant, Jay Dillon, were among those thirty-five stalwarts 
trying to block trains going in and out of the plant, and we 
soon became involved with the Truth Force ourselves. Also 
camping on the tracks was Daniel Ellsberg, who seven years 
earlier had risked 115 years in jail when he released the top- 
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secret Pentagon Papers, staking his life on his conviction that 
providing the American people with information could make 
a difference. Without a doubt this one man’s action had had a 
tangible effect on the course of American involvement in Viet- 
nam, and there he was, out on the tracks, speaking passionately 
about using nonviolent civil disobedience to stop the use of 
nuclear weapons. His courage and commitment and our continu- 
ing involvement with the Truth Force greatly inspired and em- 
powered us to “speak truth to power” in the fullest meaning of 
that phrase. Although we have long realized that responding 
to truth and the need for justice are not major determining 
factors of government policies, we believe that accurate intor- 
mation, combined with firmly held convictions expressed with 
respect for those we are opposing, can eventually influence the 
course of human events. 

Of course speaking truth to power is not so easy these 
days. As several BCAS editors comment in this issue, the truth 
doesn’t seem as clear as it did in the days when CCAS and 
BCAS were getting started. Nowadays more than previously 
our basic assumptions about one solution or another are being 
challenged, and our thinking is being forced to be less 
stereotyped and more open than it would have tended to be in 
the past. This is an exciting time to be editing a jowrnal Uke 
the Bulletin, for the very reason that we are ¢ genuinely exploring, 
humbly and persistently pursuing the unknown, expecting the 
unexpected. 

Our being open to new understandings and solutions does 
not mean, however, that we don’t still have the same abhorrence 
of any actions that don’t respect human beings and other He 
on this earth. Although these days we need to be pa: y 
careful to define our terms and look at individual s 
with open minds, we are as committed as | 
imperialism, exploitation, and repression. Some even d 
these as forms of violence, and believe ‘that in spite its 
prevalence, such violence is an aberration. As Gandhi saki, 













“history is really a record of every interruption of the even 
a ses oe ce sf 


oe of the one of love or b soul,” 


a York: Soken Books, i pp. 15 16 


power involves using a powerful natural force to confront highly 
unnatural events and situations. Although BCAS as a publi- 
cation is not particularly committed to advocating nonvio- 
lence, we feel this force is at work in our publishing mate- 
rial that will empower people to confront individuals or in- 
stitutions causing harm. 





Our being open to new understandings and solu- 
tions does not mean, however, that we don’t still 
have the same abhorrence of any actions that don’t 
respect human beings and other life on this earth. 
Although these days we need to be particularly 
careful to define our terms and look at individual 
situations with open minds, we are as committed 
as ever to confronting imperialism, exploitation, 
and repression. 





This sort of confrontation usually involves challenging the 
powers that be, which puts BCAS at the opposite pole from 
most mainstream sources of information, which generally can- 
not, or cannot afford to, alienate those with money and power. 
As most of us are well aware, even in such countries as the 
United States where theoretically the government doesn’t con- 
trol information the way it does in many countries, mainstream 
sources of information depend on corporate advertising for the 
bulk of their income, and thus ultimately have to answer to the 
same large corporations that run the economy and much of the 
government. As a result, mainstream publications and TV pro- 
grams engage in an alarming amount of self-censorship and 
too often depend on those in power for their information, not 
to mention having outright censorship forced upon them. And 
since those in power tend to regard the public as an enemy that 
might threaten the status quo, they generally don’t want to 
inform the public honestly as much as they want to manipulate 
and control which and how much information is made available 
to it. The end result, in the United States and elsewhere in the 
world, is that “there are many people around the country, all 
sorts of people, who feel that they simply do not have access 
to an awful lot of information, analysis, interpretation, that is 
relevant to understanding the world...” 

It is a particularly critical issue in the United States right 
now that people aren’t getting enough of the facts they need 
to make fully informed decisions and take appropriate actions. 
Although many of us now know from the work of the Christic 
Institute and others that a “secret team” has been carrying out 
U.S. bullying around the world for twenty-five years, and that 
our current president was himself deeply involved in illegal 
actions and policy decisions while head of the CIA and as vice 





2. This statement and the ideas in this paragraph can be found in 
David Barsamian, “Information Control and the State: An Interview 
with Noam Chomsky,” Radical America vol. 22, nos. 2-3 (March— 
June 1988, published June 1989), p. 38 and pp. 29-31. 
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president, this news is not being pursued and emphasized the 
way it should be by the mainstream media of a democracy. It 
is frightening to us that the American people have heard signifi- 
cant fragments of this news and yet don’t generally seem as 
shocked and outraged as we would expect and hope them to 
be, and as they should be as citizens of a democracy. Through 
skillful manipulation we are being encouraged not to care, and 
that is the most frightening thing of all—if “we the people” 
are the enemy, we are clearly losing the battle. 


cartoon by Mal 





We are grateful that over the years BCAS has maintained 
the financial and political independence to counteract these 
failings of the mainstream media, needing to answer only to 
its readers and private contributors. We feel fortunate that we 
can present in-depth analysis, the story-behind-the-story, rather 
than superficial summaries of the approved versions of what 
is happening. In short, we deeply appreciate the grass-roots 
origins of BCAS and its independence and lack of hierarchy to 
this day. 

Our wanting to speak truth to power means that in our 
editing of articles we try to have them avoid, as Gandhi tried 
to avoid, “violence, insults, and superheated propaganda.”* 
Basically we encourage BCAS authors to present the facts and 
their analyses and opinions about these facts without dogmatic 
assertions telling our readers what to think. We like the way 
Noam Chomsky explains how he doesn’t try to persuade his 
audiences to adopt his point of view: “I tell them what I think, 
and obviously I hope they’ll persuade themselves that that’s 
true, but I'd rather have them persuade themselves of what 
they think is true.’”* 

For people to feel empowered to take stands, they need 
articles that can communicate with them on relevant issues 
even if they aren’t scholars, and we take that into consideration 
both in our selection of articles and in our editing. Unfortunately 
articles can be either scholarly in the sense of being narrowly 
focused, obscure, and of no practical purpose, or else activist 
and opinionated without an adequate presentation of the facts. 
Obviously what we find most in line with our goals are articles 
that combine the best of both—scholarly in the sense of accurate 
in facts and references, but activist in being politically relevant 
and inspiring and equipping people to take action. A favorite 
cartoon of ours captures what we consider the ideal BCAS 
article—-an article that could be amply illustrated with the 
cartoon saying “If you’re not outraged, then you’re not paying 
attention!” 


3. Louis Fischer, Gandhi: His Life and Message for the World (New 
York: Signet Key Books, 1954), p. 35. 
4. Barsamian, “Information Control and the State,” p. 38. 


We do our best to let people know what kind of articles 
we want by publishing such articles as often as we can and 
sending potential contributors of articles our guidelines and a 
statement we have put together about the nature of BCAS. We 
also strongly urge our editors to actively solicit appropriate 
articles, and the directions BCAS takes depend to a great extent 
on them. In fact, our first response when editors make sugges- 
tions about what BCAS should be doing is to say, “Great, 
pursue it, do what you can to make that happen.” We see the 
role of managing editor as mainly one of proposing directions— 
both his own and those suggested by others—and then encourag- 
ing the editors and coordinating their efforts. In this process 
he must also protect what appear to be the overall interests of 
BCAS by making sure that any factions that develop remain 
responsive to the group as a whole. 

Along the lines of proposing directions and publicizing 
what we want, we would like to list some of the topics that 
have been suggested to us and we want to see dealt with in 
upcoming issues of BCAS. Of course one of the most important 
is the suppression of the democracy movement in China, and 
we have people working on gathering and writing material for 
this and hope to focus on it in an early issue of next year. Some 
other major topics are: 

I. Asian democratization generally. 

2. Changes in Asian socialism and communism, especially 
in relation to modernization and industrialization. 

3. Asian women and feminist issues. 

4. Imperialism, both domestic and international, capitalist 
and socialist/communist, including the suppression of 
minorities. 

5. Disarmament and militarization, the end (?) of the Cold 
War in Asia, with emphasis on nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power. 

6. The environment, especially in relation to the survival 
of indigenous peoples and cultures and to industrializa- 
tion and development. 

7. The rise and international dominance of Japan. 

It has also been suggested that we have more accounts, 
analyses, and literature by Asian political activists, especially 
young ones. Actually, for a long time now we have been want- 
ing to have more articles written by Asians living in Asia and 
young scholars just coming up in their fields, but we have 
found that many such articles have had difficulty working their 
way through our anonymous refereeing process. The style of 
writing and thinking often differs enough from that advocated 
by Western scholars that all too often these articles are rejected. 
We are trying to figure out how to free ourselves from our 
ethnocentric and elitist demands for typical Western scholarship 
so that more of these articles by scholars without Western 
training——or much of it——will be accepted. It has been suggested 
that in the meantime when promising manuscripts of this nature 
come along that we pair the authors with editors with extensive 
Western training so that together they can make the manuscripts 
conform enough to our requirements to be found acceptable. 
We have already moved in this direction, and we feel that if 
this can be worked out it will be of great benefit to everyone 
concemed. 

We feel fortunate to be working at a job that involves 
_ doing exactly what we ourselves have been trying to do in one 
-way or another most of our lives—speaking truth to power. 
Like previous BCAS managing editors, Bill was the only serious 
candidate for the job, which was probably lucky for him since 
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he wasn’t officially an expert on modem Asia and had no 
experience in editing or publishing (and in fact had himeecl! 
probably perished as a university professor mainly bec 
hadn’t published enough). Bul | had met Joe Moore five 
earlier when he moved to Boulder, and when Joe decided 

move on to teaching, Bill was free to apply for o job i 
managing editor since at that time he was seli-ermpioyed ie 
tours to China and Japan and translating, interpr 
oe Chinese. The BC ie nas of feted a unig ue 





















Bill aoea in “Asian ade, aS an cides 
Pomona College and then went on to a masters at Stani 
a Ph.D. at the University of Washington in C hinese langu 
literature, philosophy, and religion, with a specialty in ancient 
Daoism (Taoism). He taught these subjects at the University 
of Colorado in Boulder for eight years, and lived in Taw an 
for a year, Japan for three and a half years, and traveled through- 
out Asia at various times for a total of about nme months. 

In spite of his chosen specialty, Bill has always been 
deeply concerned with current world and loca! issues and tried 
to influence their outcomes through political action, During the 
Indochina War, Bill was active m Students for a Democrate 
Society, CCAS (mainly locally in Colorado), and Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War, which allowed non- Vietnam vete 
rans to participate. And while living in Japan from [967 is 
1969, both Bill and his wife, Nancy, a also helped Beibeiren 
(the Japanese Committee for Peace in Vietnam) with their Un- 
derground Railroad smuggling U.S. military deserters out of 
Japan and through the USSR to Sweden. In recent years Bili, 
Nancy, and their two children, Marian and Eric, have all been 
arrested in civil disobedience actions protesting nuclear 
weapons, and Bill, Marian, and Eric have also been active in 
promoting recycling, renewable energy, and getting cars of! 
the streets by advocating and using bicycles and mass transit. 

Bill quickly discovered that editing and publishing the 
Bulletin was no easy task, and soon after taking over the job 
he decided to use part of his salary to hire Jay Dillon as an 
editorial assistant, and Nancy also became increasingly in- 
volved with BCAS work, currently volunteering many hours a 
week on it. Although she works as a teaching assistant thirty 
hours a week, Nancy helps with editing, proofreading, ami 
pasting-up, is usually the one to do most of the work on writing 
projects such as this one, and does everything connected with 
graphics, including finding them, writing their captions, and 
deciding how they should be displayed. She brings to BCAS 
her experiences living and traveling in Asta, majoring in English 
literature and minoring in art at Pomona College, and earring 
an elementary school teaching credential and working in both 
elementary and junior high schools for many years. She eels 
she learns a lot doing BCAS work, anc finds ii fascinating duc 
to her longstanding interests in art, written expression, and 
teaching—--and most basically, in creating, in bringing thongs 
into being that have never existed before. More importar 
perhaps, she likes helping others speak out about issues the 
matter, having herself been an outspoken advocate of the under- 
dog from her earliest years and someone who has stood up-to 
be counted on such major issues as the Indochina War and 
nuclear weapons. 

The most notable event to date during Bull's me as mat- 
aging editor came soon after he took over from Joe. We | : 
ourselves embroiled in heated debate over two articles that we 


raduate at 



























Bill and Nancy Doub, current managing editor and editorial assistant, 
1989 


had published, one because of its Cold War tone and assumption 
that the Soviet Union was an imperialist power, the other be- 
cause of its being too uncritical of what some felt was com- 
munist propaganda. We had followed the normal procedure in 
refereeing these articles, and we and the others who had ac- 
cepted them had felt that they had something to offer, the first 
in its being a piece commissioned by the State Department that 
refuted the State Department’s own position, the second in its 
attempting to challenge commonly held conceptions of a com- 
munist country. In relation to the first article, some agreed that 
it is all right for BCAS to publish material that runs counter to 
our philosophy if it serves some purpose, but many questioned 
whether BCAS as an alternative publication should ever publish 
points of views that are so clearly not our own and readily 
available in the establishment media. As for the other article, 
it was mainly a question of whether or not the facts and conclu- 
sions could be trusted. Although these criticisms of our editorial 
decisions appeared to be coming from the opposite ends of the 
political spectrum, we ended up feeling that they ultimately 
came down to the same thing: our not having been critical enough 
of the underlying assumptions and party lines of the material we 
were publishing. Upsetting as these criticisms and controversies 
were, they were an enormous help in making us aware of both 
how deeply our editors felt about the basic purpose of BCAS 
and the respect they had for what these ideals meant to other 
editors and our readers. The debates also helped us clarify our 
own role and ideals as far as BCAS was concerned, and we 
feel they- gave the editors a better idea of who we were, too. 

Enough has probably been said about the extreme differ- 
ences between the present and Jon’s time as managing editor 
when BCAS was backed by an activist organization and large 
readership confronting a blatantly brutal war. And Bryant’s 
time, too, was quite different in that it was a critical point for 
BCAS, with serious questions as to whether it should continue 
after the ending of the war had lessened the urgency to get 
information and analysis in print. Bryant did pioneering work 
in getting BCAS established as an ongoing operation both 
philosophically and financially, and our efforts in these respects 
are pale by comparison. Nevertheless, we have made ample 
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use of his ideas and eloquence, and have enthusiastically con- 
tinued the coverage of South Asia that he initiated. 

Joe’s time as managing editor was much closer to Bill’s, 
and like Joe we have benefited from having been handed an 
established publication with reputation, supporters, contacts, 
and procedures already in place. Although we have maintained 
Joe’s momentum when it comes to working on the establish- 
ment’s terrain, we were delighted to read his plea for more 
nonscholarly but politically involved writing, because we feel 
that we have definitely been trying to move in that direction. 
Partly in an effort to do that and with Joe’s help, we have 
greatly expanded BCAS coverage of the South Pacific area, 
although it was frustrating that even our special issue on the 
anti-nuclear movement in the South Pacific had nothing by an 
indigenous writer and comparatively little about resistance ef- 
forts. 

In an effort to enhance our communication and reader in- 
terest we have put much more effort into graphics and probably 
our editing than previous editors, which is something we have 
been able to do with two added workers. We have also requested 
more review copies and emphasized review essays as opposed 
to reviews of single books. And we have put more of our work 
into form letters, a mixed blessing to be sure, as what we have 
gained in efficiency by doing this, we have lost in terms of 
warmth and personable communication. Our computer, most 
of the money for which was raised while Joe was managing 
editor, has made BCAS work much easier than it was in the 
past, and it will also make it possible for us to convert to 
desktop publishing, which we hope to accomplish with the first 
issue of next year. However, even with the computer, a strong 
sense of commitment, and the additional help, we suspect we 
have not come close to matching Joe and Bryant in many things, 
particularly their soliciting of articles and correspondence with 
the editorial board and others. 

Nevertheless, what we managing editors have in common 
is much greater than what distinguishes us from one another. 
We have all suffered the frustration of working long hours for 
minimal pay; of BCAS material oozing into every nook and 
cranny of our lives, and except for Jon, our homes; of a job 
that is never done; of very little time for life outside BCAS. 
But we have also all experienced the joy of working for a cause 
that is much bigger than ourselves, of having had a chance to 
make a difference in the course of human events. In short, we 
have all felt, we suspect, the joy of speaking truth to power! 


Jay Dillon: During the Vietnam 
War I received a deferment to at- 
tend the University of Wisconsin 
at Green Bay to study environ- 
mental science. I burned my draft 
card in late 1971 and took part in 
the antiwar demonstrations in 
Washington, D.C. After the war 
ended I developed an overriding 
interest in opposing nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons. A 

course on nuclear power based 
» on Ralph Nader’s pioneering 
work convinced me to attend a 
series of antinuclear demonstrations, and I met the Doubs, as 
well as Daniel Ellsberg, at the Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons 
Facility in Golden, Colorado, where we were arrested together 





in various road and rail blockades. In 1980 I wrote an article 
for The Progressive criticizing a nuclear reactor in Pennsyl- 
vania, and during the same period worked as a volunteer in 
three referendum campaigns trying to phase out Maine’s only 
nuclear reactor. More recently I have participated in protests 
calling for divestment of university funds from South Africa 
and against U.S. domination of Central America. While work- 
ing for BCAS I have become more interested in political strug- 
gles for basic human nghts, and have maintained a strong 
concern for environmental problems, including deforestation 
and other negative impacts of population growth and economic 
development. 

In 1985 I was renting a room at the Doubs’ house when 
Bill Doub took over the managing editor’s job from Joe Moore, 
and I started working for BCAS that summer. At first I was 
moving cartons into the crawl space under the Doubs’ house, 
but I soon moved on to filling orders, invoicing, photocopying, 
proofreading, word processing, and copy editing. Working for 
BCAS has been an excellent learning experience, and has given 
me a great deal of on-the-job training for a politically correct 
livelihood. 
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Who We Are in 1989 


by the current editors of BCAS 


Introduction 


No matter how hard we strive to define the nature of the 
Bulletin, what it actually is and will become depends for the 
most part on what its sixty-one editors on four continents want 
and are willing to work for. What kinds of articles will they 
solicit and accept, and what kinds of revisions will they ask 
for or require? For this reason we want our readers, and particu- 
larly our potential contributors of articles, to know who these 
individuals are and what they are looking for. We also see 
“Who We Are in 1989” as an opportunity for all of us at the 
Bulletin to get to know one another better as individuals and 
as a team, possibly inspiring us personally and enhancing our 
team effort. Mostly, however, as this is the twentieth anniversary 
of our publication, we want to honor these editors who put so 
much effort into a job that ordinarily goes unacknowledged yet 
requires the utmost skill and sensitivity, not to mention expen- 
diture of time when they are already very busy. And many of 
our editors have been doing this since the very beginning of 
the Bulletin! 

Although the short’ statements we asked for can only begin 
to give a sense of who each editor is, we hope that cumulatively 
they will provide a valid picture of this diverse and dedicated 
group of people. This picture should also include the eight 
editors who are not written up here but can be found in Doug 
Allen’s article or in the statements by managing editors. It 
should be noted that most of the editors’ statements both here 
and elsewhere in the issue were written before the smashing 
of the democracy movement in China, and thus editors who 
don’t mention this catastrophic event are not to be thought to 
not care about it. 

We would also like to warn of distortions caused by liber- 
ties we have taken in our editing of the statements. In our effort 
to achieve some uniformity and provide basic information, we 
changed all statements to the first person but also added infor- 
mation about people’s work and publications, which may make 
some of the statements sound more self-important than they 
were in the original. We also asked some of the more reticent 
editors to tell more about themselves, and when they responded 
or we ourselves wrote up the information we eked out of them, 
their statements ended up longer than the 100—150 words orig- 
inally requested. Likewise, others wrote long pieces and asked 
us to choose what we wanted out of them, but then we couldn’t 
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bear to cut anything, in effect doublecrossing both those who 
kept their statements short in the first place and those who 
counted on us to hone their statements down to size. In short, 
we accept full responsibility for the presentations and the project 
itself, and we hope our editors don’t feel they have been mis- 
represented and made to toot their horns more than they cared 
to. There is no denying that we are impressed with the accom- 
plishments and humanity of our editors, and delighted and 
honored to be working with them on the Bulletin! 


Bill and Nancy Doub 


East Asia 


Phyllis Andors: I was a founding 
member of CCAS and have contrib- 
uted articles on women in China to 
BCAS since 1975. I edited the spe- 
cial BCAS issues on Asian women 
in 1975, wrote The Unfinished Lib- 
eration of Chinese Women, 1949- 
1980 (Indiana University Press), and 
am currently coediting a book on 
Asian women for BCAS. I continue 
to be interested in the impact of eco- 
nomic development policies on 
women in China, and I look forward 
to more field research in China and 
learning from Chinese women about their experiences. I teach 
at Wagner College in Staten Island, New York, and for me one 
of the most important functions of the Bulletin is making infor- 
mation about Asia available to my students in an affordable 
format. The consistent high quality of BCAS articles, the variety 
of issues covered, and its critical perspective present a real and 
necessary alternative to mainstream scholarship. 


Helen Chauncey: My involvement 
with CCAS and BCAS started in 
1969 through the Stanford Univer- 
sity Chapter, and I was national co- 
coordinator from 1971 to 1972. I 
have been a BCAS board member 
for China and Southeast Asia since 
1972. I taught in Indonesia in 1971 
with Volunteers in Asia, was a staff 
member of the Southeast Asia Re- 
source Center from 1978 to 1979, 
and conducted research in China 
from 1979 to 1981. My academic re- 
search focuses on reform and revo- 
isilonsey politics in local society during the Chinese Republic. 
I am currently a member of the Asia Panel of the American 
Friends Service Committee. My recent political activity is fo- 
cused on improvement in relations between the United States 
and Vietnam. I negotiated and now coordinate the first recip- 
rocal academic exchange between an American and a Vietnam- 
ese university since the war. The survival of the Bulletin is 
crucial at a time when relativism and loss of political direction 
is so endemic within American academic circles. 

oe Gene Cooper: I have been a mem- 

E | ber of CCAS since graduate student 
days in the anthropology department 
at Columbia University in 1968, and 
I served as chairman of the New York 
City Chapter of CCAS for a year 
(1969—70). I visited China in March 
—April 1972 as a member of the sec- 
ond CCAS Friendship Delegation. 
My dissertation research was on Hong 
Kong artisans and the evolution of 
their mode of craft production (1972 
—74). I taught anthropology at the 
AWE University of Pittsburgh (1976-77), 

the University of Hong Kong (1977-80); and anthropology and 
East Asian studies at the University of Southern California 
(1980-present). I spent two years in ethno-historical research 
with Chinese classical texts (1978—80), and I won the 1978 
Hong Kong TV Broadcasters’ “Foreigners’ Cantonese Speak- 
ing” contest. I was awarded tenure in 1985 on appeal after a 
nasty political battle. 

I am active in the Los Angeles Chinese-American commu- 
nity as a board member of the Friends of Chinatown Library, 
as a member of the Southern California Chinese Historical 
Society, and as a member of the organizing committee of the 
Los Angeles Museum of Chinese-American History. I have 
recently completed a stint of research in rural Dongyang County, 
Zhejiang Province, PRC, the county from which my Hong 
Kong artisans originally emigrated. 


Angus McDonald: The Berkeley CCAS grew from a series of 
meetings at the Center for Chinese Studies, then located above 
See’s Candy Store a few blocks from campus. People attended 
the meetings for many reasons. Some, like Chal Johnson and 
Fred Wakeman, were merely curious and soon left. Some of 
those who eventually joined in building CCAS did so out of a 
gut hatred of capitalism or American imperialism. Some par- 
ticipated because it was the only tool at hand to stop the killing. 
I agreed with Wayne Morse and Hans Morgenthaler: it was a 
war that the country could ill afford to engage in; the wrong 
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war for the wrong reasons in the wrong place. For me, strong 
opposition to the war was an act of love. 

The Berkeley group sent Orville Schell and Paul Win- 
nacker to the initial CCAS organizing meeting in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Soon thereafter word came that Pan Am was 
flying an unusual number of flights into and out of Saigon. A] 
McCoy and I devoted the summer to researching Pan Am, 
documenting the politics of the airline business and the conflict 
between the northeast and southwest regions of the United 
States. We urged a boycott of Pan Am, and spent many hours 
at the San Francisco airport handing out leaflets urging passen 
gers to participate. The boycott effort was widely adopted as 
something concrete we could do to bring pressure on the war 
lords of Washington. It ended up hurting many CCAS people 
I think, for example, of Mitch Meisner who read Al McCoy’s 
and my article “Pan Am Makes the Going Great” (BCAS vol 
2, no. 2 [January 1970]) in Hong Kong and organized a boycott 
effort there. For his pains he was thrown out of the Colony, 
perhaps irreversibly injuring his career as a political scientist 
dealing with China. I don’t know what else we could have 
done: it was still a war counter to American interests, and the 
institutions of America were too sclerotic to stop. 

The war and the antiwar effort led many of the most 
talented minds in East Asian studies to take positions and engage 
in acts that drove them from the professional, professorial study 
of East Asia. Most of us have felt blackballed from jobs that 
might have led to influence. I have gone on to business and to 
activities in the environmental movement and the Episcopal 
church. I continue to be involved with Asia in research, writing. 
and speaking. For me, CCAS was a community in troubled 
times, a font of friends for life, and an arena for working out 
a more mature understanding of the world. 


A. Tom Grunfeld: In recent years 
I have been interested in the history 
of Tibet, and while still interested 
in that region and China’s policies 
towards its ethnic minorities, my 
major research presently is in earl) 
twentieth century Chinese history. | 
am working on two books dealing 
with foreigners who aided the Chi. 
nese Communist Party in the 1920s 
and 1930s. 

Although mostly absent from 
the United States prior to 1973, | 
kept in touch with CCAS and the 
Bulletin, which I had subscribed to since 1969. Some of that 
time I lived in London where I was an active member of a 
similar organization, the Association for Radical East Asian 
Studies (AREAS). I remain interested and supportive, although 
not so active, in progressive causes such as a faculty committee 
against American policy in Latin America. | teach history at 
Empire State College of SUNY, and my major political energies 
go into the faculty union there, where I am a member of the 
progressive caucus. Much of the rest of my energy goes, in 
the springtime, into managing a Little League team. | see BCAS 
as an important forum for good progressive scholarship and as 
the only source linking progressive faculty and students. 


Richard Kagan: I am currently 
teaching history at Hamline Univer- 
sity in St. Paul, Minnesota, and in 
1988 coauthored a report on human 
rights in North Korea (DPRK) for 
Asia Watch and Minnesota Lawyers 
for International Human Rights. In 
1967 I was one of many students at 
the Center for Chinese Studies in 
Taipei who became involved in crit- 
icizing U.S. foreign policy in East 
Asia. We wrote a manifesto and sent 
it to friends back in the States. Out 

ii of this group was born the nucleus 
of the CCAS that was officially formed in Philadelphia at the 
Association for Asian Studies Conference in 1968. After John 
Watt from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology resigned, 
I became the national coordinator of CCAS. The government’s 
response was to investigate me and CCAS through both Opera- 
tion Chaos (CIA) and Operation Cointelpro (FBI). I have been 
blackballed from jobs and from appearing in publications. How- 
ever, without CCAS I never would have felt part of an academic 
community that promoted the values of both researching and 
acting on one’s social commitments. “Friendship” and “pur- 
pose” are the values that come to mind when I think of CCAS. 
Happy Anniversary! 





Bob Marks: I was a coeditor of 
BCAS from 1980 to 1984, served as 
acting managing editor in 1984 when 
Joe Moore was sick, and am now 
on the board of directors as well as 
the editorial board. I have taught his- 
tory at Whittier College since 1978 
and am currently the vice president 
of academic affairs and dean of the 
faculty at Whittier. I maintain an ac- 
tive scholarly agenda studying class 
relations, commercialization, and 
population growth in eighteenth- 
century south China. I have written 
Rural Revolution in South China: Peasants and the Making of 
History in Haifeng County, 1570—1930 (University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1984) and “The State of the China Field, Or, The China 
Field and the State,” (Modern China, 1985), as well as many 
other articles and reviews. 





Carl Riskin: I study, write, and 
teach about the Chinese economy at 
Queens College and Columbia. My 
China’s Political Economy (1987) 
was the culmination of a decade 
of work on that subject. My most 
interesting current project is a 
collaborative study, with colleagues 
here and at the Institute of Eco- 
nomics in Beijing, of China’s in- 
come distribution. 

I was with CCAS from the be- 
ginning, and joined the BCAS edi- 
torial board in 1974. It is no accident 
that the greatest influences on and encouragement to my own 
work have come from other editorial board members. In an 
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age of increasing hegemony of right-wing thought, BCAS has 
helped keep decent values alive, and has done so with compe- 
tence and integrity. 


Vera Schwarcz: Twenty years 
after the founding of CCAS, sev- 
enty years after the May Fourth 
Movement of 1919, I am still 
working on the problem of intel- 
lectuals and society. But now 
questions about the relationship 
of personal memory to public 
commemoration have become 
more urgent in my mind. Every 
time an anniversary of a political 
movement comes around, I sense 
intellectuals rushing to the past 
for a usable lesson for the pres- 
ent. I was in China this April and May and heard so much 
about the “true fulfillment of May Fourth” in the student move- 
ment of 1989. “Science and Democracy” appeared to leap off 
the pages of history onto the streets, onto commemorative 
stamps, onto commemorative tee shirts. 

Beneath all, there lingers a question about everything that 
is being forgotten, swept under the rug for the sake of an 
edifying (mythified) vision of the past. So I have tried to do 
my share to complicate our understanding of May Fourth in 
particular and historical memory in general. I have written two 
books, Long Road Home and The Chinese Enlightenment. | 
am now completing a study of politically enforced amnesia in 
the life of Zhang Shenfu. Next I plan to work on a comparative 
study of the Chinese and the Jewish commitment to historical 
remembrance. 

Closer to home, I am enjoying watching my five-year-old 
son, Elie, grow up. At Wesleyan University for fifteen years, 
I have been gratified by good students, financial support to 
establish a Center for East Asian Studies, and being awarded 
the Mansfield Freeman Chair in East Asian Studies. 


Su Shaozhi: I am excited to have 
joined the editorial board of BCAS 
this year, where I have so many old 
friends as well as new ones. Few if 
any specialists on Chinese affairs 
predicted the brutal military crack- 
down in Beijing, and so it is vitally 
important for concerned scholars to 
study in depth and work continuously 
to understand the momentous events 
and present situation in China. I am 
currently trying to write some papers 
on the 1989 democratic movement 

in Beijing, the lessons of reform and 
repression in China, and plan to write a book on the rethinking 
of socialism in the light of recent Chinese experiences. I hope 
that the Bulletin will be able to organize some discussions or 
seminars on these and related topics. 








Victor Nee: Twenty years ago I had just finished my first book, 
a study of the early months of the student movement in Peking 
that launched the Cultural Revolution. Then as now, discontent 
centered on the party bureaucracy and top leadership. Since 
that time I have moved from the “revisionist” perspective that 
Jim Peck and I helped to develop when we were graduate 


students at Harvard to a new institutionalist paradigm that em- 
phasizes the importance of macrocomparative analysis of state 
socialism. This new approach seeks to influence scholarship 
on China, Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union. I think it 
represents a major improvement on the revisionist perspective 
in rethinking the Chinese revolution, a perspective that was 
flawed because it was for the most part uncritical of Chinese ac- 
counts of their own social and political processes, although it 
was critical of Western scholarship on the subject. We were naive 
about the extent to which Chinese sources—-Mao’s writings, 
the media, and face-to-face interviews— presented an idealized 
and misleading view of their society and politics. Since space 
is. limited, let me refer you to Remaking the Economic Institu- 
tions of Socialism: China and Eastern Europe (Stanford, 1989), 
which I coedited with David Stark. This book outlines the new 
institutional perspective. I am now professor of sociology at 
Cornell University and seem to be doing all right. 


Moss Roberts: A word of greeting and of gratitude to my 
friends and comrades. We stood and worked together against 
the U.S. government’s invasion of Vietnam, against the so- 
called “containment of China,” and against the penetration of 
Asian studies by “our” government agencies. I am proud of 
these efforts, which helped contain backward and immature 
U.S. leaders before their policies took us into a general war in 
Asia, and I feel that by doing so we have served our country’s 
true national interest and security needs. 

For those who may be interested, I am still at New York 
University, teaching in our rapidly developing Asian studies 
program. I give the course “Vietnam: Its History, Its Culture, 
Its Wars” with Marilyn Young (and sometimes Tom Grunfeld); 
also courses in Chinese language, philosophy, and literature, 
and in Japanese literature. I have been working on a complete 
annotated translation of the Ming novel San Guo Zhi Yan Yi 
(Three kingdoms), and hope to see it published in the near 
future. 


Peter Van Ness*: What about the future? Where are we now? 
And what do we want the Bulletin to become? Are we just a 
museum for 1960s perspectives, or do we want to create a lively 
forum for critical analyses from whatever quarter? There is no 
shortage of problems that beg for our attention: resolving the 
contradiction between economic inequalities and protection of 
the global environment; national security versus human survival 
through nuclear disarmament; human rights; imperialism; and 
the future of socialism. 

Here we commemorate the founding of CCAS and the 
Bulletin. The debates that CCAS provoked then, and the polit- 
ical action that we inspired, helped to change history. But I 
think we should not pause too long in reflecting on the past. 
Our problem at the Bulletin is that we still live too much in 
that history. For all of us connected with the Bulletin, the 
antiwar movement was a formative experience. I myself came 
to it late, in 1969, but Vietnam reshaped my life, too. 

However, working in Shenyang for eight weeks this spring 





*Peter Van Ness teaches at the Graduate School of International Studies 
of the University of Denver in Colorado and is associated with the 
International Relations Program of Australian National University in 
Canberra, Australia. 
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during China’s Democracy Movement, 1 found that my ideas 
formed twenty years before in that earlier protest movement. 
helped me not at all to understand the source springs of this 
new one. Still less did those ideas prepare me to expect and te 












boggled, I listened in speechless horror to the grotesque ac- 
counts reported over BBC News that Sunday morning. 

China’s socialist system, which we described twenty years 
ago as progressive, has shown itself to be totalitarian (as cur 
political opponents of the 1960s said it was). China’s Commit- 
nist leaders, to whom we looked for support for national Hber- 
ation in the Third World back then, have slaughtered hundreds 
of their most promising youth and are now carrying out an 
attempt to destroy root and branch the human rights movement 
in that country. 

We were right about capitalist imperialism (even though 
we tended to ignore the fact that coramunists could be im 
perialists, too), but our fight for social justice got blinded by 
the very Cold War ideology that we had committed ourselves 
to oppose. We, like Lyndon Johnson and the professional an- 
ticommunists, bought into the simplistic “good guys, bad guys” 
understanding of international politics of that time, except we 
reversed it: if communists opposed the U.S. imperialist “bac 
guys,” they just had to be “good guys” too. Such a point of 
view, in my opinion, left us intellectually incapable of com- 
prehending Mao, especially in his later years, then Pol Por, 
and now Deng Xiaoping. 

What have we learned? How can we change’? How should 
we invest our talent and energy for the future? This morning 
(5 July), the news reported that Wuer Kaix: and Yan Jagi, 
safely out of China, are rebuilding the movement to continue 
the fight for democracy. Where do we stand? What comunit- 
ments are we prepared to make now, twenty years later? 








Also on the editorial board for East Asia are Mark Seen, 
Edward Friedman, and Saundra Sturdevant, who are written 
up in Doug Allen’s article in this issue, and Vietor Lippi, 
who is in the economics department at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside, and Jim Peck, who is an editor at Pantheon 
Books in New York. 








Northeast Asia 


Frank Baldwin: I joined CCAS in 
1969 and the BCAS editorial board 
in 1971. I was a member of the Co- 
lumbia University CCAS chapter till 
1972. My academic career at Colum- 
bia ended on 12 December 1969 when 
our chapter put a Vietnam photo ex- 
hibition in Kent Hall. I was a mem- 
ber of the Tokyo CCAS chapter till 
it disbanded after the war. I have 
lived in pleasant exile in Tokyo since 
1972, working as a translator, edit- 
or, free-lance writer, and occasional 
| teacher, now at Sophia University. 
My primary interest is contemporary Japan. I am a member of 
a Tokyo group that monitors U.S. military involvement in north- 
east Asia. I hope the Bulletin will continue to be a forum for 
critical writing on Asia. 





Herb Bix: After ten years in Tokyo 
teaching in the sociology department 
at Hosei University, I returned to the 
United States in the spring of 1988 
and spent this past academic year in 
the history department at the State 
University of New York at Bingham- 
ton. In August 1989 I was off again 
to teach at the Centre for Japanese 
Studies at the University of Sheffield 
in Sheffield, England. 

I have identified myself fully 
with the Bulletin (and the earlier 
newsletter) since its inception, and 
it is one of the things I am truly proud of in my life. I think 
the Bulletin has done quite a bit of good in getting out the type 
of progressive, historically oriented political writing that cannot 
be found in the mainstream journals of the American Asian 
studies field. So writing for the Bulletin audience is still a good 
thing to do, even after twenty years. 





Bruce Cumings: I was recruited into CCAS in October 1969 
by a guy named Mark Selden, who came through Columbia 
University sporting a shark-skin suit and a new organization. 
We were fortunate as students to have three faculty willing to 
join up, Frank Baldwin, Carl Riskin, and Moss Roberts; they 
all paid a stiff price for it, which I was only dimly aware of at 
the time. They were courageous when hardly anyone else was, 
and I have nothing but respect for the m—and warm memories 
of my student friends in CCAS at Columbia like Alan Wolfe, 
Steve and Phyllis Andors, Gary Glick, and Gene Cooper. 
Since then I have taught at Swarthmore, the University of 
Washington, and Chicago, acquiring essential expertise in the 
care and feeding of liberal totalitarians, and in ways to keep 
the Korean Central Intelligence Agency off my back. As one 
of the few in CCAS to have had the fortune/misfortune to teach 
at major centers like Washington and Chicago, I attribute my 
good fortune to “falling between two stools”: doing Korea, 
which does not carry the august and weighty responsibility of 
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Bruce Cumings outside the Texas Book Depository in Dallas, Texas 


doing Japan or China, and thus escapes attention, plus being 
(happily) somewhere between the disciplines of political science 
and history. Male WASP privilege has something to do with 
it, too; the hope always lives that I will shed my politics and 
rejoin the fold one day, whereas others are permanently cast 
out. The misfortune is to have to witness America’s hidden 
ideology, liberal totalitarianism, on a daily basis. 

My first marriage ended in 1984 and I remarried last year, 
to Jung-en Woo, who teaches political economy at Northwest- 
ern; this year we produced Ian Woo Cumings, giving a very 
little brother to my daughter Jackie, who is now in college. 
But I find that living life serially has nice rewards. The next 
installment on my Korean War serial, by the way, is due out 
next year. 


John W. Dower: I was born in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, did my under- 
graduate work at Amherst College, 
and received my Ph.D. from Har- 
vard. I have lived in Kyoto, Tokyo, 
and Kanazawa, Japan on various oc- 
casions, and was an editor and book 
designer in Tokyo before turning to 
an academic career. I hold the Joseph 
Naiman endowed chair in history 
and Japanese studies at the Univer- 
sity of California in San Diego, 
chairing the program in Japanese 
studies and coordinating an innova- 
tive two-year course entitled “The Making of the Moderr 
World.” Prior to joining the UCSD faculty in 1986, I taughi 
history at the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

A specialist in twentieth-century Japanese history, I am 


known for my writings on World War II in Asia and the early 
postwar period in Japan. My most recent book, War Without 
Mercy: Race and Power in the Pacific War, won the 1986 
National Book Critics Circle Award for the best work in general 
nonfiction, and was one of five finalists for the American 
(National) Book Award in the same category. An earlier work— 
Empire and Aftermath: Yoshida Shigeru and the Japanese ex- 
perience, 1878—1954—uses a quasi-biographical approach to 
analyze the linkages as well as discontinuities between prewar 
and postwar Japan. 

I have also published books dealing with Japanese crests 
(mon), Japanese photography from the mid-nineteenth century 
to 1945, and the “Hiroshima Murals” of the husband-and-wife 
artists Iri and Toshi Maruki. I was the executive producer of a 
1986 documentary film on the Marukis entitled Hellfire: A Jour- 
ney from Hiroshima, which has won numerous prizes in the 
United States and abroad and was a finalist in the 1987 Academy 
Awards competition for feature-length documentaries. 


Brett de Bary: I live in Ithaca, New York with Victor Nee 
and our two sons, where I teach Japanese modern literature 
and film at Cornell University. My research and teaching inter- 
ests have been primarily in the areas of Japanese postwar liter- 
ature, Japanese feminist and Marxist writers, and postmodern 
criticism. Publications include criticism and translations of 
work by Haniya Yutaka, Karatani Kojin, Miyamoto Yuriko, Oe 
Kenzaburo; Three Works by Nakano Shigeharu (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1979); and with Victor Nee, Longtime 
Californ: A Documentary Study of an American Chinatown 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1973). 





Victor Nee and Brett de Bary. Victor Nee is also on the BCAS editorial 
board and is written up under the East Asia heading. 


My involvement with CCAS began in 1969 at the time of 
the Harvard strike to protest the university’s support for the 
Vietnam War, but over the past decade has largely consisted 
of editing and reviewing Japan-related articles for the Bulletin. 
I have particularly appreciated being able to-wse BCAS trans- 
lations of Asian political and protest literature in my classes, 
but feel our work in this area could be greatly expanded. Finally, 
Pd like to say thanks to all the managing editors I’ve worked 
with over the years, without whose inspired and tireless efforts 
the Bulletin could never have survived! 
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Sugwon Kang: When I accepted the 
invitation to serve on the editorial 
board of BCAS several years ago, | 
was something of an activist, speak 
ing out against President Park 
Chung-hee and his American pa 
trons in Washington. | wrote some 
what frequently, spoke here and 
abroad periodically, and also testi- 
fied before a Congressional subcom 
mittee urging that American nucleat 
weapons be withdrawn from South 
Korea. I found in the Bulletin a 
| forum for the progressive cause with 
which I tended to identify myself. But I would have to say that 
this alone would not have been enough to keep me on its editoria! 
board as a proud member. I had accepted the invitation to jou 
because of my appreciation of the journal’s commitment to 
standards; I have remained a proud member because of my 
unwavering conviction that the Bulletin is easily the most signifi 
cant radical-progressive alternative to mainstream scholarship 
on Asia in the United States. What is more, light, not heat, 
seems the Bulletin’s silent motto, and that suits my taste well. 

While serving on the board, I have found myself moving 
steadily away from Korean studies, as I have become increas 
ingly involved with campus affairs at Hartwick College in One 
onta, New York. Especially since my principal instructional 
and research interests lie outside my area of editorial respons! 
bilities—I teach American government, Western politica! 
theory, U.S. constitutional law, and, occasionally, China—this 
has meant much less time available for other things, such as 
work closely related to my responsibilities as a member of the 
BCAS editorial board. Reading the manuscripts and turning in 
evaluations have been just about all I have been doing for the 
Bulletin, and that disappoints me as I look back to my years 
of association. 

Whether I will be able to play a more active role in the 
future remains to be seen. However, I have been very much on 
the lookout for new faces, preferably younger ones, who are 
more directly involved with Korean affairs and more in touch 
with Korean studies than I. If I cannot expand much upon my 
own meager resources, I should at least try to bring in those 
who have something to add to the work of the board. 


Jon Halliday: | first contacted the 
Bulletin from England in the early 
1970s because I had read so much 
good material in it. I have always 
found the people associated with 
the Bulletin to be the most decent 
and pleasant of any magazine | have 
been associated with. Long may 
remain so. 

Recently I have been working 
as Originator and writer on a wearing 
but exciting six-hour TV 
“Korea: the Unknown War” 
screening in the United 
hopefully in 1990—in a re-edited version by PBS) 
book of the same name by Bruce Cumings and me was published 
in 1988 by Pantheon. 

I want to keep on in TV and write things of interest to 
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general readers. I am now more concerned with ethical issues 
than politics. The Bulletin deals with the most important part 
of the world—East Asia. I hope it can contribute to finding a 
new basis for a collectivist ethic based on decency, expose 
hypocrisy and deceit, never capitulate to double standards—and 
help bring the resources of the richer countries to bear on the 
problems of the Third World. 


John Junkerman: I first became in- 
volved with CCAS during the anti- 
war movement while studying Asian 
languages at Stanford in the early 
1970s and continued in Tokyo in 
1975, when I began writing about 
Japanese labor, economics, and 
politics for AMPO and Pacific News 
Service. I have continued to write 
critically about Japan for The Pro- 
gressive, Mother Jones, and other 
magazines, and have reported for the 
Public Broadcasting System’s Front- 
line on Nissan’s oppressive labor 
practices. I have produced with John Dower a documentary 
film about atomic-bomb artists Iri and Toshi Maruki called 
Hellfire: A Journey from Hiroshima, which was nominated for 
an Academy Award in 1987. I am currently directing a film 
about a Japanese marlin fisherman for SIGLO, a progressive 
independent film company in Tokyo, and developing a PBS 
series on postwar U.S.-Japan relations. I have been on the 
BCAS editorial board since 1984, and continue to believe BCAS 
fills a small part of the large vacuum of critical analysis on 
Asia. May it do so even more effectively in its next twenty years! 





David Satterwhite: Although I am 
new to BCAS, having joined the 
editorial board within the past year, 
I have been concerned with Asian 
issues—and U.S. policies in Asia— 
for over twenty years. In 1970 I was 
a conscientious objector in active op- 
position to the U.S. intervention in 
Vietnam; after several years with the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee in Tokyo (1974-77), I went on 
to specialize in Korean studies, re- 
ceiving my M.A. in 1979, followed 

' by four years editing the Tokyo- 
based human rights journal Korea Communique. I was a Ph.D. 
candidate in Korean politics at the University of Washington, 
conducted Fulbright-supported dissertation research in Seoul 
(1986-87), and served as interim director of the North Amer- 
ican Coalition for Human Rights in Korea, Washington, D.C. 
(Sept.—Dec. 1987). In August 1989, I became an assistant pro- 
fessor of Asian studies at the University of Puget Sound in 
Tacoma, Washington and director of the Pacific Rim/Asia Study 
Travel Program, an academic year (1990—91) of study and travel 
through nine Asian nations. 

BCAS, important on critical Asian issues these past two 
decades, now has a crucial role in refocusing concerted attention 
on socioeconomic and political concerns as the Western world 
turns its bittersweet, honeymoon-eyed attention anew on Asia. 
The travesty of U.S. intervention in Belau, intransigence on 
tension-reduction in Korea, déja vu shift to “low intensity (low 
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media coverage) conflict” in the Philippines . . . among numer- 


ous other issues, cry out for BCAS’s concerned scholarly atten- 
tion and action. 


Nakamura Masanori: I teach eco- 
nomics at Hitotsubashi University in 
Tokyo. Congratulations to the Bul- 
letin on its twentieth anniversary. 
Asia is now in the midst of turbulent 
change. I hope that the Bulletin will 
carry increasing numbers of articles 
and essays offering penetrating his- 
torical and contemporary analyses 
of these changes within a broad in- 
ternational perspective. 





Rob Steven: | teach political science 
at the University of Canterbury in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and have 
been a member of the BCAS editorial 
board since 1980, serving as coed- 
itor from 1982 to 1984. I was born 
and grew up in South Africa, a lasting 
influence on my politics, scholarship, 
and commitment to decolonization, 
including in Aotearoa. I have many 
practical involvements. My current 
academic interest is Japan’s new im- 
perialism in Asia and the Pacific and 
its alliance with U.S. imperialism. 
I would like the Bulletin to help build links among the victims 
of this imperialism—in Japan, the United States, and the Asia- 
Pacific region. I have written two books: Classes in Contempo- 
rary Japan (1983) and Japan’s New Imperialism (Macmillan, 
forthcoming, 1989). 





Alan Wolfe: My academic focus is 
on East-West cultural relations and 
Japanese and Third World literature 
and film. I am associate professor 
in East Asian languages and litera- 
ture at the University of Oregon and 
have been a visiting professor at 
Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, and a translator, 
teacher, and researcher in Tokyo and 
Paris. My book Suicidal Narrative 
in Modern Japan (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press) will be published in 1990. 
I was the founder and president 
of the Columbia University CCAS 
chapter in the late sixties and a member of the Tokyo chapter 
in the early seventies. I am a member of the BCAS editorial 
board and have been coeditor for Northeast Asia since 1984. I 
was active with antiwar and Korea groups in Paris (1974-78), 
traveled to Nicaragua with Witness for Peace in 1985, and am 
a member of the Committee for Peace in the Middle East. 
The survival of BCAS along with the quasi-demise of 


CCAS as an activist group is both a reflection of the tendency 
of the “founding generation” to “settle in” to conventional schol- 
arship and also of a worldwide tendency toward bourgeoisifi- 
cation. While defining a radical commitment is still linked 
somehow to the imperialist nature of United States foreign 
policy, clearer thinking about the nature of that commitment 
in these murky times is harder but more vital than ever. The 
present format of BCAS is somewhere between that of a conven- 
tional scholarly review and a movement intellectual journal. 
The twentieth anniversary is a good time to take stock and 
reconsider the role (title and format as well) of BCAS as we 
move toward the 1990s and the year 2000. 





Paddy Tsurumi in Japan 


Paddy Tsurumi: I am currently teaching Japanese history and 
interdisciplinary women’s studies at the University of Victoria 
in British Columbia, Canada. My research is focused on 
Japanese history, especially the history of Japanese women. 
Recent projects include studies on feminism and anarchism, 
female factory workers, female coal miners, and general history 
of Japanese women from earliest times. I have been a member of 
CCAS/BCAS since its beginning in 1968. I think the Bulletin is 
the most important Asian studies journal in the Western world. 
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avan McCormack: I have been 
teaching at the University of Ade 
laide in South Australia for two years 
and have written and edited several 
books. I am sorry but I don’t have 
a “150-word manifesto” to offer. li 
I had to stop to think what I was 
doing my bicycle would fall over. | 
just do my best to keep the bike up 
right, maintain speed, and not look 
backward too much. Time after the 
race is over for someone else to say 
whether I rode well or not. Hard too 
because I am probably one of the 
few board members never to have attended a meeting, indeed 
not to have visited the United States in nearly twenty years 





Also on the editorial board for Northeast Asia are: Joe 
Moore, who has a short essay in the section in this issue b) 
managing editors, and Choi Sung-il, an associate in researc! 
at the Korean Institute of Harvard University and the executive 
director of the Council for Democracy in Korea 





South Asia 


Doug Allen: I am a professor ol 
philosophy at the University of 
Maine. I have written several books 
on Mircea Eliade’s phenomenology 
of religion and am now working on 
books on myth and on religion and 
political struggle in South Asia. My 
current research project on views ol 
self, East and West, attempts to in 
tegrate scholarly and political Coi 

cerns. 

[ am an activist involved in ant! 
imperialist, anti-interventionist, and 
socialist causes. After the Indochina 
War, I never “dropped out, and con 
tinue to do Vietnam/Indochina work. I also focus on South 
Asia (especially India and Sri Lanka), and am active in ant 
apartheid and Central America movement struggles. 

My CCAS involvement arose from struggles in the early 
seventies against the Vietnam Center at Southern Illinois Uni 
versity. I joined the editorial board of BCAS in 1977. In terms 


of the tension between scholarship and activism, I’ve been 
concerned that BCAS publish progressive articles consistent 
with the spirit of the CCAS Statement of Purpose and maintain 
some activist orientation. 


Asoka Bandarage: I am 
a Sri Lankan scholar and 
feminist peace activist, 
and an associate profes- 
sor in the Women’s Stud- 
ies Program at Mount 
Holyoke College in South 
Hadley, ‘Massachusetts. 
My publications include 
Colonialism in Sri Lanka 
(Mouton, 1983), a book 
on gender, race, and class 
(Zed Press, forthcoming), 
and many articles and re- 
views. I was guest editor of the Women of Color issue of 
Women of Power (fall 1986), am a member of many national 
and international organizations committed to nonviolent 
change, and give seminars and workshops based on innovative 
methods in diverse educational settings. 

I have been a member of the BCAS editorial board since 
1981, and have published articles on colonialism, capitalist de- 
velopment, and women in Sri Lanka in the Bulletin. I am 
coeditor of a forthcoming BCAS anthology on women in Asia. 
I see the publication of honest and serious scholarship on central 
issues facing Asian societies as a major function of BCAS and 
would like to see the Bulletin translated into Asian languages 
and reaching a wider audience within Asia. I would also like 
to see the Bulletin more integrated into struggles for peace, 
social justice, and cultural and ecological preservation in Asia. 





Ashok Bhargava: I am a develop- 
ment economist and activist inter- 
ested in the developing countries, 
especially India. Currently I am di- 
rector of research at the Center for 
Business and Management Services 
and professor in the Department 
of Economics (chairman 1981-87) 
at the University of Wisconsin— 
Whitewater. 
; ~ I have done extensive research 
CAN jf ¿on various aspects of the Indian 
economy (especially alternative de- 
~ velopment strategies), multinational 
enterprises Gnctuttine the Bhopal incident), and the world econ- 
omy. I have published more than fifty articles and book reviews 
in professional journals, edited two conference proceedings for 
the Association of Indian Economic Studies, and presented 
over fifty research papers at professional meetings. I have pro- 
vided editorial assistance to many professional journals and am 
on the editorial boards of three journals. I have spoken on a 
variety of subjects at universities, and to professional and non- 
professional groups. 

I am active in professional organizations and development 
groups, and am chairperson of the Association of Indian 
Economic Studies (after having served as its secretary-treasurer 
from 1981 to 1989), secretary of the Wisconsin Governor’s Asian 
Advisory Council, the treasurer of the Combat Blindness 
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Foundation, and a member of the board of directors of the India 
Development Service. I am a member of the American Economic 
Association, Indian Economic Association, Eastern Economic 
Association, Association of Managerial Economics (Secretary), 
Association of Indian Economic Studies, Association for Asian 
Studies, and the Madison International Trade Association. 


Paresh Chattopadhyay: I am an 
economist with profound Marxist 
convictions. I was fairly actively as- 
sociated with the people’s struggles 
in India for some time and was im- 
prisoned for a brief period in Cal- 
cutta. I teach at the University of 
Quebec in Montreal, and my aca- 
demic focus is first on Marx’s cri- 
tique of political economy (at a 
purely theoretical level) and then, in 
the light of Marx’s categories, on 
the analysis of India’s economy as 
well as the economies of the “really 





ioi existing adimi” 

I have been associated with BCAS as an editor for a number 
of years, and as coeditor since 1981, greatly enjoying my work. 
The functions of BCAS are, above all, to make North Americans 
aware of Asian peoples’ struggles for a better world, and of 
the way the U.S. rulers allied with local reactionary forces 
constitute a serious obstacle in the way of the people achieving 
their goals. 


Hassan N. Gardezi: The coinci- 
dence of high hopes of adolescence 
and the fiasco of national indepen- 
dence triggered our activism in 
Pakistan. In college I joined a stu- 
dent organization militating for so- 
cial justice. It was banned by the 
new rulers. We regrouped in a cul- 
tural front, the “Lahore Students’ 
Circle.” I graduated with a Master’s 
degree in 1957. That led to doctoral 
studies at Washington State Univer- 
sity and an appointment, on return, 
to teach sociology at Punjab Univer- 
sity. I organized the Pakistan Sociological Association in 1962 
during the repressive days of Ayub’s dictatorship. I resigned as 
chair of the sociology department at Punjab University in 1967 
and began teaching in North America. Academia here, too, 
was charged intellectually and politically due to the moral out- 
rage of the Indochina War. That led to connections with CCAS 
colleagues and a position on the board of BCAS in 1978. 

I am currently a sociology professor at Algoma University 
College in Sault Ste. Marie in Canada and have published two 
books, Sociology in Pakistan and Pakistan: The Roots of Dicta- 
torship, and numerous articles on the political economy of South 
Asia. I am also interested in the sociology of folk literature. 





Jana Everett: In 1969 I went to the University of Michigan 
to begin graduate school and got involved in a women’s liber- 
ation abortion counseling Service, a women’s caucus in the 
political science department, and later, while still a graduate 
student, in teaching a course on women and politics. I remember 
that the local CCAS group offered a workshop on teaching 
Asian studies, and that was the most useful assistance I received 


in teaching. In 1974 I started teaching at the University of 
Colorado at Denver and helped form a feminist credit union. 
Since then I have been doing research—mainly with an Indian 
colleague Mira Savara—on urban working-class Indian women, 
organizations, and state policy; teaching on race, class, and 
gender; and raising a daughter, Carson. 


Jim Matson: I am a doctoral candi- 
date in sociology at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Binghamton, and 
currently visiting lecturer at Mount 
Holyoke College and Five College 
Associate at Amherst. I worked for 
several years with the editorial col- 
lectives of Insurgent Sociologist and 
AMPO (Tokyo), and was a research 
associate of the Fernand Braudel 
Center in Binghamton. 

I am presently finishing a com- 

parative study on the tension be- 

é tween agricultural producers and 
industrial planning in India and China in the fifties, and con- 
tinuing trans-Himalayan comparisons with Mark Selden, reex- 
amining patterns of poverty and inequality from Independence/ 
Liberation to the 1980s. My 1983 BCAS article on labor process 
in Indian sugar co-ops won the Harry Braverman Award of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. 

Over the years I have served as an occasional outside 
reader for BCAS, and joined the editorial board in the spring 
of 1989. I am especially interested in preserving the Bulletin 
as a forum in opposition to narrowly compartmentalized 
Asianist scholarship, and as a bridge to people’s movements 
and struggles. 





Hari Sharma: How can one forget 
the founding of CCAS, and the 
launching of BCAS? Nostalgia 
abounds. Life was so simple; para- 
digms so very clear. You are here or 
there. Good or evil. The Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Prague 
Spring had cast their shadows, but 
the Vietnamese fighters kept the lid 
tight, keeping the camps demarcated. 
Then there was the Great People’s 
Cultural Revolution. Hope lived. 
` The vision too. But the twenty years 
of BCAS are twenty years of simplicity gone. The paradigms 
are gone. Where one draws the line of demarcation is no longer 
obvious. Anti-imperialist freedom fighters of yesteryears have 
become occupying aggressors. The vision of what one is 
fighting for is blurred. Socialism has been given peculiar char- 
acteristics and labels. Intellect confronts new questions and 
challenges. BCAS hasn’t always lived up to these questions and 
challenges, but the fact that it has survived the turmoil is com- 
mendable. I am proud to have been a member of the team all 
these years, and want to see it continue. 

I teach courses at Simon Fraser University in British Col- 
umbia on revolutionary Marxism from Marx to Mao, and the 
many “left” and “right” deviations through history; on the Third 
World and its liberation movements; on international balance 
of forces and the two superpowers; and, lately, on class struggle 
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in postrevolutionary societies. I have done research on race, 
class, and labor process in the Canadian context—particularly 
in the marginalized sectors of the economy. But /ndia has been 
the main focal point of praxis. The Spring Thunder of Naxalbari 
—happening at about the same time as the founding of CCAS— 
has been the fountainhead. Not just an isolated peasant uprising. 
Naxalbari was a moment of demarcation: revolutionary Marxism 
from its revisionist deviations and departures. To propagate this 
revolutionary politics outside India and among the expatriots. 
I helped found the Indian People’s Association in North America 
(IPANA). The disorder and confusion that followed Mao’s death 
in the worldwide communist movement took its toll in India 
too, as well as in IPANA. But that was inevitable. The question 
is: when strong winds come from the left and the right, from 
the back and the front, do you keep swaying with it like tall 
grass, or stay firm like an oak tree? I believe that certain fun 
damentals are deeply entrenched. Eventually, the winds will 
subside. The essential will ultimately prevail 


Gail Omvedt: I was born in Minneapolis and received my 
B.A. in sociology from Carleton College in 1963 and my Ph.D 
from the University of California in Berkeley in 1976. I have 
lived and worked in India for most of the period since that 
time. I am married to Bharat Patankar, am an Indian citizen 
and have been living in the village of Kasegaon since 1978. 
with a daughter, Prachi, age ten, my mother-in-law and co 
worker, Indutai Patankar, and numerous other members of an 
Indian joint family. 





Gail Omvedt 


A sociologist and social activist, | am a member of the 
Board of Sociology and Anthropology of Shivaji University 11 
Kolhapur, India, and I have worked with the Indian women’s 
movement since 1975, in particular with agricultural laborer, 
peasant, and tribal women. I was active in organizing a national 
women’s conference in Bihar in 1987, and have been part of a 
women’s alliance organized to fight for political power in par 
chayat raj (local government) institutions. Most recently I have 
been helping organize rural women abandoned by their hus 
bands and fighting for dignity and survival as single womet 


Besides numerous academic and journalistic articles, my 
publications include: Cultural Revolt in a Colonial Society 
(1976), a study of an Indian anticaste movement; We Shall 
Smash this Prison: Indian Women in Struggle (1979), an account 
of the decisive year of emergence of a new wave of the Indian 
women’s movement in 1975; and Women in Popular Movements: 
India and Thailand in the Decade of Women (1986). I have 
edited a book, Land, Caste and Politics in the Indian States, 
and am currently at work on a study of the movement of India’s 
ex-untouchables. 


Joseph Tharamangalam: An en- 
thusiastic admirer of BCAS (and 
CCAS) in my graduate student days 
in Toronto in the early seventies, my 
formal association with BCAS began 
in 1977 as a member of the editorial 
board. I served as associate editor for 
South Asia the following year, but 
gave up the position in late 1979 in 
order to spend a period of time for 
research in India, where I am associ- 
ated with the Institute for Social and 
Economic Change in Bangalore. 

As an academic sociologist, my 
primary goal has been to practice and to promote a sensitive, 
critical, and emancipatory social science. I have studied and 
written about the structures that exploit and oppress the peasants 
and agricultural workers of India and about their valiant eman- 
cipatory struggles. More recently I have also been writing about 
the dialectic of India’s ethnic- religious pluralism and its practice 
of secularism. 

While the independent, critical, and committed stance of 
BCAS has rendered a historic service to the cause of understand- 
ing Asian societies, I believe the time has come for us to 
renounce all orthodoxies and to develop fresh critical perspec- 
tives. For new kinds of oppression and new kinds of struggles 
are emerging in many parts of a rapidly changing world, includ- 
ing the socialist ones. 





Geoffrey Wood: My current re- 
search focus is on opportunities for 
the poor in agrarian change. I intro- 
duced a program in Bangladesh with 
landless groups providing irrigation 
services to farmers—groups organ- 
ized by the Bangladesh nongovern- 
mental organization PROSHIKA. I 
am investigating similar opportuni- 
ties in the construction of rural 
works, agricultural marketing, and 
fish culture, my approach depending 
upon political conscientization and 
solidarity among the poor. I am also 
analyzing state management of civil society through its use of 
authoritative labeling to restrict the targets for poverty-focused 
expenditure. I am director of the Centre for Development 
Studies at Bath; supervisor of a Ph.D. program of committed 
research on Bangladesh (credit relations, irrigation, gender, and 
the rise of entrepreneurialism); lead member for Bangladesh 
and East and Northern India in the OXFAM Asia Committee; 
review editor of Public Administration and Development; and 
an associate of the Institute of Development Studies in Sussex. 
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My recent visits to Southeast Asia convince me of the need for 
more interregional debate on the interaction between state, 
market, and social movements. BCAS is the ideal place for this 
to occur, but it needs to be more accessible to the region. 


Also on the editorial board for South Asia is Kathleen 
Gough, who is written up in Doug Allen’s article in this issue. 





Southeast Asia 


Richard W. Franke: I am a pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Mont- 
clair State College in New Jersey, 
and have written articles and 
books on Indonesia, develop- 
ment, and ecology. My books in- 
clude East Timor: the Hidden 
War (1975), Seeds of Famine: 
Ecological Destruction and the 
Development Dilemma in the 
West African Sahel (Rowman/AI- 
lanheld, 1980, coauthor, Barbara 
H. Chasin), and Kerala: Radical 
Reform as Development in an 
Indian State (Institute for Food 
and Development Policy, 1989, 
coauthor, Barbara H. Chasin). 
May the Bulletin continue its 
important work of bringing pro- 
gressive analysis and debate to 
struggles of Asian peoples for lib- 
eration, democracy, and equality. 





Richard Franke presenting a 
paper in Amsterdam in 1980 
at the International Confer- 
ence on Indonesia and East 
Timor. 


Ben Kerkvliet: I have been involved with the Bulletin practi- 
cally since its beginning. At that time I was a graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin and also active in the movement 


against the U.S. government’s war in Vietnam. I still recall a 
1968 meeting at my house attended by Ed Friedman, Ralph 
Thaxton, and several others to discuss possible articles for early 
issues of the Bulletin and activities for CCAS. I’ve had the 
pleasure of working with several of the managing editors and 
have been tremendously impressed with their dedication and 
enthusiasm for the journal. They have all sacrificed a great deal 
to make this publication thrive. 

Currently, | am in the Department of Political Science and 
affiliated with the centers for Southeast Asian studies and Phil- 
ippine studies at the University of Hawaii. I recently completed 
another book on rural politics in the Philippines and now have 
my sights set on doing research in Vietnam sometime within 
the next, say, five years. 


Ben Kiernan: I was born in Mel- 
bourne in 1953 and am currently 
a senior lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of History and Politics at 
the University of Wollongong, 
Australia. I earned my Ph.D. 
from Monash University in 1983. 
I am the author of How Pol Pot 
Came to Power (New York: 
Schocken, 1985) and coauthor of 
several other books on modern 
Cambodia. In the past decade I 
have spent over a year in that 
country. My most recent coedited 
book is Pol Pot Plans the Future, a collection of documents 
published in 1988 by Yale University’s Southeast Asia Studies 
Council. My work has been translated into seven languages and 
has been widely reviewed internationally. I am now working 
on a new book, Stalin’s Bumiputras: The Pol Pot Regime in 
Power. | became a member of the Bulletin’s editorial board in 
1983. In 1990 I take up a new position as associate professor 
of Southeast Asian history at Yale University. 





Lim Mah Hui: I have taught at Tem- 
ple University, Duke University, and 
the University of Malaya, and con- 
sulted for the United Nations. I am 
currently in the field of banking and 
finance with a major New York 
bank. I continue to do research on 
the political economy, finance, and 
banking, and issues of ethnicity and 
gender. Among my major publica- 
: tions are The Ownership and Control 
waa < of the 100 Largest Corporations in 
ng se Malaysia (Oxford University Press, 
£. A> 1981), and Transnational Corpora- 
= tions from Asian Developing Coun- 
tries (United Nations Commission on Transnational Corpora- 
tions, 1985). 


Carl A. Trocki: I am currently the Jacobson Visiting Associate 
Professor of Southeast Asian History at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D.C. I write about nineteenth century Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Thailand, specializing in the opium trade, reve- 
nue farming, the overseas Chinese, and the creation of the 
colonial state. My books include The Secret History of the 
Singapore Chinese (forthcoming from Cornell University Press) 
and The Prince of Pirates (Singapore University Press and Ohio 
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University Press). I have been coeditor of the Bulletin for South- 
east Asia since 1983 and have recently decided to retire from 
that job, although I will continue to serve on the editorial board. 


Aihwa Ong: I am assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley and 
the author of Spirits of Resistance 
and Capitalist Discipline: Factor) 
Women in Malaysia (State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1987). I was 
the first Chinese—male or female— 
to do extensive research in a village 
in the racially divided country of 
Malaysia. As a feminist, I am gener- 
ally concerned with issues relating 
to race, gender, and co- 
` lonialism. Recent research has been 
on the changes taking place within Malay families in relation 
to state reorganization of rural Malay-Muslim society, and my 
current focus is on gender and citizenship issues among new 
Asian immigrants to California. 

I often use articles from the Bulletin for teaching under- 
graduates. The papers provide refreshing angles on issues ig- 
nored or trivialized by the media and mainstream academics. 
Such perspectives are needed more than ever in the post- 
Indochina War era. 


class. 


Robert Stauffer: I teach political 
science at the University of Hawaii. 
My academic and political interests 
have long focused on Southeast Asia 
(especially the Philippines) and on 
the continuing impact of the domi- 
nant industrial nations on the polit- 
ical economies of the region. Those 
interests guided my criticisms of 
U.S.-led support for Marcos during 
TS his autocratic regime and continue 
E i to guide my opposition to all at- 
¢ tempts by the United States, Japan. 
l and their allies to control the devel- 
opment options open to the peoples of Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Now that capitalism has been declared the “winner” glob- 
ally, BCAS will increasingly be pressured to give up its critical 
stance. I suggest that now, more than ever, BCAS should offer 
critically informed analyses of the highly skewed distribution 
of costs and benefits in Asia from this “victory” and begin to 
articulate alternatives. I have recently agreed to succeed Carl 
Trocki as the Bulletin’s coeditor for Southeast Asia. 





Jayne Werner: I joined CCAS as a graduate student at Cornell 
where I had come to study Southeast Asia. My class of enter 
ing students in 1966 was one of the first to include women 
under guidelines from the federal government for National De- 
fense Education Act scholarships. I was drawn to the study of 
Vietnam during my first year and devoted my time to the study 
of French historical material. The intellectual awakening that 
followed led me to help found the CCAS chapter at Cornel! 
around 1968. In 1970 I left for Paris for dissertation research. 
where I had an opportunity to meet with Vietnamese represen- 
tatives at the DRV and PRG missions. In 1972 this led to my 


being one of the first U.S. graduate students to go to Hanoi to 
do research. I interviewed historians in Hanoi and subsequently 
traveled to Saigon via Bangkok on a tourist visa to complete 
my research, not having been approved for entry into South 
Vietnam for research purposes by the U.S. Embassy, although 
I had been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship to do such research. 

I teach political science at Long Island University and am 
an associate at Columbia University in New York. CCAS and 
BCAS, which I joined as a board member in 1977, continue to 
be important to me for both political activism and scholarly 
contributions. In 1988, during my fifth trip to Vietnam, we 
organized the first scholarly conference between Americans 
and Vietnamese on the history of the war. The blend of 
commitment to high scholarly standards and political purpose 
in this conference was in part attributable to the combination of 
skills I first learned in CCAS. 


Robert Cribb: I studied Indonesian 
history at Queensland and London 
universities and have since taught 
at Griffith University in Brisbane, 
Australia; I am currently a research 
fellow at the Australian National 
University. My research interests in- 
clude the Indonesian national revo- 
lution (1945—49) and the history and 
politics of environmental protection 
% in Indonesia. I am a relative new- 
comer to BCAS—I was still in high 
tee school when Australian and U.S. 
==" military involvement in Vietnam 
ended—and I am not closely in touch with U.S. politics, so I 
see the role of BCAS as being to give progressive scholarly 
attention to current issues and to historical topics as they in- 
form the present. BCAS keeps important questions on the schol- 
arly agenda. 





Michael Vickery: I am a lecturer in 
Southeast Asian history at Universiti 
Sains Malaysia in Penang. I have a 
Ph.D. in history from Yale Univer- 
sity and have lived, studied, and 
taught at the high school and uni- 
versity levels in Southeast Asia 
(Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Malaysia) 1960-67, 1970-72, 
1973-79, and in Australia, 1979- 
88. My research and writing have 
been on the ancient and modern his- 
tory of Cambodia and Thailand, with 
my thesis and various articles on 
early history, two books on contem- 
porary Cambodia, and journalism on developments in Cam- 
bodia in the 1980s. My first contribution (1982) to BCAS was 
on CIA falsification of Cambodian statistics. I believe the task 
of BCAS should be to counter U.S. regime misinformation and 
mainstream self-censorship, and provide well-researched pro- 
gressive information on Asia and the Pacific. 





Also on the editorial board for Southeast Asia are Nina 
Adams, Noam Chomsky, Ngo Vinh Long, Christine White, 
and Martha Winnacker, who are written up in Doug Allen’s 
article in this issue, and Peter Bell at the Center for Economic 
Education of the Social Science Division of SUNY in Purchase, 
New York. 





BCAS BOOKS 


Over the years BCAS has also published a number of books, two of which are currently available 
through M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 80 Business Park Dr., Armonk, NY 10504, U.S.A. Please add $2.00 for postage 
and handling (for up to three books). For orders from the United Kingdom, Europe, the Middle East, and 
Africa: Eurospan, 3 Henrietta St., London WC2E 8LU, England. These books are: 


Contemporary Chinese Literature: An Anthology of Post-Mao Fiction and Poetry, edited by 
Michael S. Duke for BCAS, 1985. 137 pp.; paper, $14.95, and cloth, $35.00. 


This anthology introduces readers to contemporary Chinese literature through excellent translations 
of important examples in poetry and prose of the genre called “critical realism.” 


The Other Japan: Postwar Realities, edited by E. Patricia Tsurumi for BCAS, February 1988. 


163 pp.; paper, $14.95, and cloth, $29.95. 


This collection is a mixture of Western critical scholarship and Japanese voices telling their own 
stories, covering Japan’s atomic bomb legacy and the struggles of women, farmers, and workers in 


post-World War II Japan. 


i 


/ 
- Suguru Matsuki and David L. Swain, eds , Called to be Peacemakers 


~ 


` 
‘ 
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(Tokyo, Japan: Japan Ecumenical Books, 1989). 

Michael Edson Robinson, Cultural Nationalism in Colonial Korea, 
1920-1925 (Seattle, WA and London: University of Washington 
Press, 1988). 

Richard Rubinger, ed., An American Scientist in Early Meiji Japan. 
The Autobiographical Notes of Thomas C. Mendenhall (Honolulu, 
HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 


_ Robert A. Scalapino and Hongkoo Lee, eds., Korea-U.S. Relations: 


a 


The Politics of Trade and Security, University of California Institute 
of East Asian Studies Research Paper and Policy Study no. 25 
(Berkeley, CA, 1988). 

J.A.A. Stockwin et al., Dynamic and Immobilist Politics in Japan 
(Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Conrad Totman, The Green Archipelago: Forestry in Preindustrial 
Japan (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1989). 


East Asia 


Timothy Brook, ed., The Asiatic Mode of Production in China (Ar- 
monk, NY and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). 

John P. Burns, ed., The Chinese Communist Party’s Nomenklatura 
System: A Documentary Study of Party Control of Leadership Selec- 
tion, 1979-1984 (Armonk, NY and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989) 

Gerald Chan, China and International Organizations. Participation 
in Non- Governmental Organizations Since 1971 (Hong Kong, Ox- 
ford, and New York: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

C.C. Chen with Frederica M. Bunge, Medicine in Rural China: A 
Personal Account (Berkeley, New York, Los Angeles, and London: 
University of California Press, 1989). 

Marc J. Cohen, Tanwan at the Crossroads: Human Rights, Political 
Development and Social Change on the Beautiful Island (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Asia Resource Center, 1988). 

Kathleen Hartford and Steven M. Goldstein, eds., Single Sparks: 
China’s Rural Revolutions (Armonk, NY and London: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1989). 

Ruth Hayhoe, Chuna’s Universities and the Open Door (Armonk, NY 
and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). 

Ray Huang, China: A Macro History (Armonk, NY and London: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1988). 

Eva Hung et al., eds., Renditions. A Chinese-English Translation 
Magazine. Numbers 29 and 30, Special Issue: Hong Kong (Hong 
Kong: Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, 1988). 

Maria Jaschok, Concubines and Bondservants: The Social History of 
a Chinese Custom (Hong Kong: Oxford University Press; London: 
Zed Books, Ltd., 1988). 

Kenneth G. Lieberthal and Bruce J. Dickson, A Research Guide to 
Central Party and Government Meetings in China, 1949—1986 (Ar- 
monk, NY and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). 

Kenneth Lieberthal and Michel Oksenberg, Policy Making in China: 
Leaders, Structures, and Processes (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1988). 

Ono Kazuko with Joshua A. Fogel, ed., Chinese Women in a Century 
of Revolution, 1850—1950 (Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1989). Originally published in Japanese under the title 
Chigoku Josei-shi, copyright 1978 by Ono Kazuko First published 
by Heibonsha Ltd , Publishers, Tokyo. 

Lucian W. Pye, The Mandarin and the Cadre: China’s Political Cul- 
tures, Center for Chinese Studies, University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan Monographs in Chinese Studies vol. 59 (Ann Arbor, MI, 1988). 

Linda A. Reed, Education in the People’s Republic of China and 
U.S.—China Educational Exchanges (Washington, D.C.:,;National 
Associaton for Foreign Student Affairs, 1988). 


' Denis Fred Simon and Merle Goldman, eds., Science and Technology 


in Post-Mao China, Harvard Contemporary China Series: 5 (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989). 


Janice E. Stockard, Daughters of the Canton Delta Marnage Patterns 
and Economic Strategies in South China, 1860—1930 (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1989). 

Stephen C. Thomas, Foreign Intervention and China’s Industrial De- 
a al 1870—1911 (Boulder, CO and London: Westview Press, 
1984). 

Lyman P. Van Slyke, Yangtze: Nature, History, and the River (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford Alumni Association, 1988). 

Wang Anyi, Love in a Small Town, trans. Eva Hung (Hong Kong 
Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, 1988). 

John Woodruff, China in Search of Its Future: Years of Great Reform, 
1982-87 (Seattle, WA and London. University of Washington 
Press, 1989). 

Can Xue, Dialogues in Paradise, trans Ronald R Janssen and Jian 
Zhang (Evanston, IL Northwestern University Press, 1989) 
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New titles in the 
Sociology of “Developing Societies” series 


Central America 
edited by Jan L. Flora and Edelberto Torres-Rivas 


Focuses on two key aspects of the sociology of development in Central 
Amenca the roots of insurgency and conflict and the role of class and 
ethmcity m thts conflict. In addition to offering a broad overview of the 
economic and polrical history of the region as a whole and the cultures of 
resistance that have developed, the book offers essays on each country in the 
region. These onginal essays provide an ideal foundation for classroom or 
general study 

$11.00 PB7662 paper $27.00 CL.7654 cioth 


Southeast Asia 
edited by John Taylor and Andrew Turton 


Thes rapidly changing part of the world has expenenced most of tha develop- 
ment options available and so provides crucial msights into the development 
process. The contnbutors to this volume provide detailed empincal analyses 
of the sahent features of the structures of Southeast Asian societies, focusing 
on those issues that will influence change in the decades to come 

$11.00 PB7646 paper $27.00 C1.7638 cloth 


Other titles in the series that are now available: 


Introduction to the Sociology of “Developing Societies” 
edited by Teodor Shanin and Hamza Alavi $12.50 PB5961 paper 
$25.00 CL5953 cloth 512 pp 


The Middle East edited by Talal Asad and Roger Owen $8.00 
PB6372 paper $20.00 CL6364 cloth 264 pp 


Sub-Saharan Africa edited by Chns Allen and Gavin Williams 
$8.00 PBS988 paper $18.00 CL597X cloth 240 pp 


Latin America edited by Eduardo Archett:, Paul Cammack, 
and Bryan Roberts $11.00 PB6860 paper $26.00 CL6852 cloth 
320 pp. 


Please add $1 50 for the first book 50¢ for each addibonal book when ordenng by mad $10 00 
mirunan on VISA and MasterCard orders 


At your boolotone or cinectly from 
MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS 
122 West 27th Street, New York, N.Y 10001 « (212) 691-2555 
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RELOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES SERVICE CENTRE 


The Universities Service Centre has moved to the Chinese 
University of . Hong Kong and began limited service there in January 
1989. Operations are expected to be in full swing in June 1989. 


Established in 1963, the USC served as the main research base in 
the field for several generations of China scholars. The USC has a 
collection of more than ten thousand volumes in Chinese, four thousand 
in English and a complete set of newspaper runs for every Chinese 
province from 1949 to present. Current subscriptions amount to about 
1100 Chinese magazines, over 70 English magazines and nearly 400 
Chinese newspapers. 


The Centre is now under the Directorship of Dr. H.c.Kuan, reader 
in Government and Public Administration of CUHK. It will continue to 
provide services to all qualified international scholars and they are 
encouraged to contact us at the following address if they are planning 
to visit the USC in the near future. 


The Universities Service Centre 
The Chinese University of Hong Kong 
Shatin, New Territories 


Postal Address 


Hong Kong 
Telephone : 0-6952946/0~-6952947 
Telex : 50301 CUHK HX 
Fax : (852) 0-6954234 
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_ DEVELOPMENT 


The Multi-Disciplinary International 
Journal Devoted to the Study and 
Promotion of World Development 


Charman of the Editonal Board Paul P. Streeten, Word 
Development Institute, Boston University, 270 Ban State Road, 
Boston, MA 02215 USA 

Managing Editor Anne Gordon Drabek, Suite 501, 

1717 Massachusetts Ave, NW, Washmeton, OC 20036 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT’s purpose ts to encourage and 
enhance world progress through the appropnate use of 
science and technology and innovations in sonal and cultura! 
insttutions. 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT analyzes and reviews tssues 
including: relations between nch and poor countnes, the 
impact of world inflaton and unemployment, relations 
between developing countres; and repercussions of important 
economic and political developments 

WORLD DEVELOPMENT also offers articles which help 
stimulate and improve the development and application of 
approprate saence and technology in developing countries. 
Finally, the journal presents magnate and constructive ideas 
for expenments and Innovations in social and cultural 
institutions, standards and styles of life and work both at 
the global and local levels); which examine the scope and 
limits for the transfer of Western” mstitutions to the different 
societies of developing countnes. 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

ISSN 0305-750X Vol. 17, 1989 Published 12 issues per annum 
Annual Institutronal Subscription Rate (1989) DM 850 00 
Two-year Institubonal Rate (1989/90) DM1615,00 
Indnidual Rate (1989) ° DM 21400 
“Available only to those whose librarres subscnbe 

Deutsche Mark prices shown include postage and insurance For 
subscription rate in Afnca, Asia, Australasia, the Amencas, UK and 
Eire, contact your nearest Pergamon office Prices and pubkcation 
dates are subject to change withoul notice 
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Guidelines for BCAS Authors 


Focus: The Bulletin covers modern and contemporary Asia 
(including the South Pacific), with an emphasis on exposing 
injustices and exploring processes of social change. Dissident 
and controversial views and the perspective of indigenous 
Asians are particularly welcome. 


Type of Material: The Bulletin mostly publishes documented 
research and analysis in the form of articles, review essays, 
and book reviews. Although these are often quite technical and 
specialized, we want them to be accessible and of value to the 
intelligent general reader as well as to the area specialist. For 
this reason, we ask authors to strive for clarity and economy 
in writing, and we are trying to keep down the length of articles 
(ideally they should be from 6,000 to 10,000 words). The 
Bulletin also publishes short reports (not necessarily with foot- 
notes), interviews, photo essays, bibliographies, and transla- 
tions of literary and other works that are of social, political, 
economic, or historical significance. 

In general, reviews should be about books that were pub- 
lished within the last three years. Review essays comparing 
two or more related books while discussing a particular problem 
of approach or analysis are preferred over book reviews about 
one book. Either kind of review must: (1) describe the main 
ideas of the book under review; (2) evaluate the author’s purpose 
and whether it was achieved; (3) critique the author’s approach, 
execution, and use of sources; (4) evaluate the book’s contribu- 
tion in the context of related works of significance; and (5) 
distinguish the reviewer’s opinion from the author’s, when 
appropriate indicating their respective experience and expertise. 


Format: Manuscripts should be submitted in quadruplicate and 
should be either typewritten or printed by computer, double- 
spaced on 8 1/2-by-11-inch paper. If a manuscript prepared on 
a computer is accepted or if revision is requested and acceptance 
seems likely, we will request a'5.25-inch floppy disk in ASCII 
if that is available. The floppy disk must be 2S/2D, 360 kilo- 
bytes, not high density, and preformatted for IBM. It should 
be mailed to us wrapped in cardboard and plastic and marked 
“FLOPPY DISK: DO NOT BEND.” 

Style and footnoting are generally according to the Chicago 
Manual of Style. Footnotes are numbered consecutively in the 
text and typed at the end of the manuscript in the following form: 


1. Enirico Berlinguer, After Poland (London: Spokesman, 
1982), p. 22. 

2. Ibid., p. 19. 

3. China Daily, 7 January 1988, p. 1. 

4. See Edward Friedman, “The Societal Obstacles to 
China’s Socialist Tradition: State Capitalism or Feudat Fas- 
cism,” in State and Society in Contemporary China, eds. 
Victor Nee and David Mozingo (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1983), pp. 148-71, and Friedman, “After Mao: 
Maoism and Post-Mao China,” Telos no. 65 (Fall 1985), 
pp. 23-26. 

5. Su Shaozhi and Liao Xiaoyi, “Lu shengchan biaozhun” 
(On standards of productive forces), Guangzhou Yenjiu 
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(Canton Research), February 1988. 
6. Berlinguer, After Poland, p. 43. 


Please note: -we do not use the social science reference system 
of including authors, dates, and pages in the text, although 
references to pages in a book being reviewed are simply men- 
tioned in parentheses in the text. Also, in accordance with East 
Asian practice, we place the surname first in all East Asian 
names. Quotations should always be checked by the author 
against the original source (not notecards) since this is difficult 
for us to do. 


Publication Status: We seek new material, and manuscripts 
submitted should not have been published previously or be 
under consideration for publication elsewhere. There is some 
leeway in this regard if there is little overlap in readership. We 
will request the submission of a “Publication Status” sheet and 
copyright form prior to acceptance of any manuscript. Of course 
this form is no longer binding if a manuscript is withdrawn or 
rejected, and we always grant authors permission to publish 
their works elsewhere after they have appeared in the Bulletin. 
And we do not ourselves grant permission for re-publication 
without the approval of authors. 


Processing of Manuscripts: Each manuscript submitted 1s sent 
to three referees who have expertise in the particular region of 
Asia being discussed, and the decision on whether or not to 
publish the manuscript is based on the opinion of these referees 

During this review process both authors and referees are kept 
anonymous to facilitate an objective assessment. A manuscript 
may be accepted largely as is, accepted pending revision. re- 
jected as is but with an invitation to rewrite and resubmit, or 
rejected outright. In any event, comments by the referees will 
be sent to authors and can be used as guidelines for revision. 
We also usually send galley proofs to authors for final checking 
prior to publication, but we sometimes cannot do this due to 
time constraints. 


Illustrations: We encourage authors to submit photos, 
sketches, maps, cartoons, or other illustrations to accompany 
their articles, or to at least suggest where these might be found. 
Although black-and-white photos or negatives generally turn 
out the best, we can also use color slides or prints. Vertical 
graphics are easier for us to work into our format, but we of 
course use horizontal ones as well. Photocopies of line drawings 
often work, but those of photos are rarely usable as is, although 
they may still be useful as samples of originals that may be 
gotten elsewhere. We prefer graphics that haven’t been pub- 
lished before, but we will use graphics from other publications 
if we can get permission from the sources If permission for 
reprinting is required, we request that this permission be sought 
by the authors. We return all graphic material, and send con- 
tributors of graphics one or two complimentary copies of the 
Bulletin their graphics appear in. 


Benefits: Authors of articles or review essays will receive six 
complimentary copies of the BCAS issue their work appears 
in, and authors of short reports or book reviews will receive 
three copies. Authors may also buy up to six additional copies 
for two dollars each. 


Index and Guide to BCAS 


Index of Contents of Back Issues 


* Starred volumes are out of print but are available as photocopies 
and on microfilm (see below). 


*1:1, 1968. Statement of direction; Implications of Vietnam caucus, 
Philadelpia Vietnam caucus: poll and vote on resolutions; Letter to fellow- 
ship committee; Prospects for graduate-level Asian studies in Canada; 
Canada questionnaire; Call for professional soul-searching; National news 
briefs; Note on messy details. 

*1:2, 1968. Anti-communist perspective in U S. policy towards Asia, War 
with China and enlightened U.S. newspapers; The McCarran hearings and 
Chinese studies, Meditation on Catonsville; Can we study Chinese in 
Taiwan?; CCAS ın Boston, March,1969; Towards a revitalization of Asian 
scholarship; CCAS summer seminar; CIA at Harvard: an exchange; Corres- 
pondence. fifteen letters. 

*1:3, 1969. America and the peace talks, Vietnam’s desire for peace/trans- 
lation; Nixon-Mao pact; Chinese politics/review; A.J. Muste’s revolutio- 
nary pacifism, Revisionist views of prewar Japan, Effects of U.S. control 
of the Philippines, Modernization ın Asia, with commentary. 

*1:4, 1969. Anthropology and the Third World, Economic change ın Pakis- 
tan, The crisis of American Asian scholarship; McCarran’s legacy and the 
AAS; McCarthyism and Asian policy; Studying China. 

*2:1, 1969. Purpose and policy statements, The Meiji Restoration and the 
present day; The eye of the beholder: Background notes on the U S.—Japan 
military relationship; Restoration of China’s lawful mghts in the United 
Nations, The National Liberation Front and the transformation of Viet- 
namese society; Douglas Pike and the NLF, The diplomacy of “disregard’; 
Some southern Vietnamese writers look at the war, The roots of rhetoric: 
the professional ideology of America’s China watchers; Letters 

*2:2, 1970. Pan Am and civilian/military transport; China’s economic 
growth; Drawings from the NLF; U S -Japan Security Treaty and Japan’s 
military-industrial complex; Mandate of Heaven/review, Extremism and 
Chiria’s foreign policy during the Cultural Revolution; U S chemical war- 
fare-in Vietnam. 

*2:3, 1970. Operation Total Victory No 42 ın Cambodia; Ten Points of 
the NLF; Forgotten war in Laos, Capitalist and Maoist economic develop- 
ment, Fairbank and Peck—an exchange of views; Levenson and Chinese 
history; The Cultural Revolution/review essay; Canton Under Communism! 
review essay, McAlister’s Vietnam/review, The Green Revolution/review. 
*2:4, 1970. The Japanese textbook lawsuit; Laos—no place to hide; The 
Nixon Doctrine in Asia; The government, the war, and S.I.U., Cambodian 
neutrality under Sihanouk; Korean communism/review essay, Letters. 
*3:1, 1971. People’s peace treaty; The Vietnamization of Saigon politics; 
Land reform as counter-revolution, Okinawa and American colon- 
1alısm; Ambush at Kamikaze Pass; Revolution and the Rand Corporation; 
Communications. 

*3:2, 1971. Winter 1970-71. SPECIAL ISSUE ON THE VIETNAM 
CENTER AT S.I.U: A CASE STUDY IN HOW A.LD. IS TAKING 
OVER VIETNAMESE STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES. Chronol- 
ogy of the Center for Vietnamese Studies; Letters of resignation; Academic 
incompetence; Reforming the Center, Acedemic freedom, Intellectual 
functionanes; Self-censorship, Vietnamese students, War planning ın sup- 
port of American neo-colonialism; Political significance of the Center; 
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“Land reform” in Vietnam; Child of Son My/poem,; Subcontracting coun- 
terinsurgency; The Michigan State—CIA experience; Theories of counternn- 
surgency; The role of the university in political affairs; Documentation 


3:3&4, 1971. A double issue Interview with Zhou En-lai; Politics of ` 


China studies #1; Indo-Chinese Women’s Conference; Tiao-Yu-tai Islands 
dispute; Philippines resource materials. _ 

*4:1, 1972. SOUTH ASIA IN TURMOIL. Struggle in Bangladesh; 
India’s communist movement; Class struggle in Tamil Nadu; Peasant clas- 
ses 10 Pakistan; Saghir Ahmad; South Asian revolutionary potential; 
Chinese policy on Pakistan and Bangladesh, Antiwar G.I.’s in Asia; Viet- 
Nhamese sources on Vietnam; Heroin and imperialism. 

4:2, 1972. “Vietnamization”, Japanese militarization #1; China in 1945; 
Maps of U S empire in Asia; USS Pueblo affair 

*4:3, 1972. SPECIAL ON ASIAN AMERICA. Asians ın California, on 
the U.S. political left, in U S courts, in English-language literature; Poems. 
*4:4, 1972. The politics of Chinese studies #2; Impenalism in China; 
Report from Japan #2, Poetry from Vietnam; INDEX. 

*5.1, 1973. Gandhi and the Indian revolution; Maoist work incentives; 
Drugs in Japan; Martial law in the Philippines; Funding of China studies, 
South Asia’s counterinsurgency 

*§:2, 1973. North Vietnam’s land reform reconsidered; The American 
restoration of Japan; Imperialism in China—an exchange of views; Agrarian 
conditions in Luzon pnor to martial law; The Communist party of the 
Philippines; Letters from Hiroshuma/poem; Heroin in SE Asia/review essay, 
The Nixon Doctrine after Vietnam/review essay. 

5:3, 1973. The Jason Project and academic freedom in the U S ; Japan 
and South Korea in U S. policy; Korea, 1945-53; Literature on imperialism 
—a bibliography. 

5:4, 1973. U.S in the Philippines, 1899; U.S. in Korea, 1945-48; “mod- 
ernization” ın Thailand; review of Pye and Solomon #2; Psychohistories 
of Mao, INDEX. 

6:1, 1974. Labor in Hong Kong; Agribusiness ın Thailand; U.S. occupation 
of Japan—a bibliography; U S and Russia in South Asia, Weather mod- 
ification over Vietnam; Philippines #3 

6:2, 1974. China studies #4—foreign policy; Financial planning ın China; 
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Political prisoners in Indonesia; Peasantry and imperialism in China’s civil , 


war, The “Harvard line” on China; Nine books on Japan; The Sino-Soviet 
War. 

6:3, 1974. Australia in Papua New Guinea; Hobbes & Weber vs. Marx 
& Mao; Sanya—Japan’s internal colony; Vietnam and the Third World; 
Japanese workers; Korean communism. 

6:4, 1974. “The Green Revolution”; Agrarian crisis in India; The U.S. 
and the ceasefire in Vietnam; Nine texts on China; Classroom materials 
on China, Philippines #4; Academic freedom in the U.S. and Japan. 
*7:1, 1975. SPECIAL ISSUE: ASIAN WOMEN. Ibsen’s Nora as seen 
in Asia; Agnes Smedley and the Chinese revolution; “The Dedicated”/short 
story, Women and leadership in Chinese communism, The status of women 
in rural China; Women’s emancipation ın China’s Great Leap Forward; 
Women’s liberation in India; Sexual class in India; Indian women and 
leadership; Indian poems/translations, The life story of Kamaladevi Chat- 
topadhyaya 

7:2, 1975. SPECIAL ON IMPERIALISM AND DEVELOPMENT #1. 
Nixon-Kissinger #2, Global enterprises; Oil ın Asia; Left-wing movements 
in Thailand; Self-reliance in North Korea; INDEX 

7:3, 1975. IMPERIALISM AND DEVELOPMENT #2: A patriotic 
intellectual in Vietnam; Indonesia’s neocolonial military; China’s food 
policy; Oil in Asia, 1934-35, Historiography of Japanese imperialism, 
Chinese workers; Douglas Pike reviewed, Farming in Taiwan. 

7:4, 1975. ASIAN WOMEN #2: Chinese women/review essay; Short 
stories by Miyamoto Yuriko and Yamazaki Tomoko, Women in Vietnam; 
The “Emergency” ın India; Westmoreland/review #1, South Korean poli- 
tics, Korean troops ın Indochina #1; INDEX. 

8:1, 1976. ON CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE, 1914- 
1932. 


8:2, 1976. ON CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE, 1945- _ 


1966. Also, class and race in West Malaysia; The Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Politics of China studies #6 

*8:3, 1976. Peasant uprisings in India, Opium in Nationalist China; 
Westmoreland #2; Review essay on Halliday’s Japanese Capitalism, 
Chinese Americans/review. 


"ys 


8:4, 1976. U.S universities and the Vietnam War; Ongins of the Pacific 
War, Mass campaigns in Chinese industries, SYMPOSIUM: Four essays 
on F. Schurmann’s Logic of World Power. 

9:1, 1977. Maoist and Taoist dialectics in China; Syllabi on traditional 
China; A pinyin romanization conversion chart; Persistence of poverty in 
India; Development and self-reliance in North Korea; Books on Tibet 
reviewed; Four books on China reviewed; INDEX. 

9:2, 1977. SPECIAL: IMPERIALISM AND REPRESSION—THE 
CASE OF SOUTH KOREA. The international politics of repression; 
“Declaration of Conscience” by Kim Chi-ha, Three essays about Kim’s 
poetry and politics; Family planning in India and Vietnam; Photo essay 
on India; E.H Norman’s People Under Feudalism (Japan, 1947); Ma 
Yin-qu and the socialist transition in China; China/reviews; Philippine- 
Americans 

9:3, 1977. SPECIAL ON THE MILITARY COUP IN THAILAND, 
Oct °76. Four articles: Violence and the coup; Social classes and the coup, 
The Vietnamese in Thailand, Manipulation of a minority and counterrevolu- 
tion; A memorial essay on Boonsanong Punyodyana, The U S base on 
Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. 

9:4, 1977. Multinationals in Malaysia; The U.S., China, and Taiwan; 
Analyzing the Chinese revolution/review essay; India—-the emergency and 
the economy; Review of Kingston's Woman Warrior; Four books on In- 
donesia/review; INDEX. 

10:1, 1978. Three essays on the “Green Revolution”; Four books on the 
Indochina War/review, Marxist scholarship on Thailand—the work of E.T 
Flood, The Korean War, Marxist study of the Analects; Note on the Dream 
of the Red Chamber, Acupuncture, Three reviews 

10:2, 1978. SPECIAL ON JAPAN. Essay and short story by Miyamoto 
Yuriko, Miura Meisuke and 19th century peasant revolt; “Children and the 
A-Bomb”; Hiroshima survivors and the atomic bomb—People’s art as 
history; Canada and the bomb; Japanese A-bomb project dunng the Pacific 
War, Bikint Atoll, 1954; Los Angeles Issei/review essay 

10:3, 1978. Dalit poems from India, Morisak: translation from Japan; Leys 
on China/review essay; Portrait of Xishuangbanna, Yunnan, China; 
Dialogue on Tibet; Books on Republican China/review essay, Six reviews 
of books on China 

10:4, 1978.SPECIAL TENTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE: SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. Articles, reviews, photographs, and translations pertaining to Viet- 
nam: INDEX. 

11:1, 1979. Kampuchea’s armed struggle, Tet, 1968; Urbanization in Japan; 
Deurbanization in China; Balanced economic growth/review essay; Viet- 
nanvVreview essay; Cinema reviews 

11:2, 1979. Japanese bourgeoisie, “Who calls the snake charmer’s tune”/on 
photos of India, Benign terror—-East Timor, Bibliography on East Timor; 
India, Bangladesh/reviews. 

*11:3, 1979. The Korean War, Malcolm Caldwell—an appreciation; Kam- 
puchea and The Reader's Digest, Social anthropology/Chinese revolution; 
Income equality/China; Education and modernization in China, Three re- 
views of books on China. 

11:4, 1979. A dialogue on Vietnam (Bamett & Summers) and Kampuchea 
(Kiernan); Labor-intensive factory, K.A. Wiffogel, 1926-39; South Asia 
and the Asiatic mode; Bibliographies on Korea; “Surplus” labor/China; 
Two cinema reviews; INDEX. 

12:1, 1980. Subsistence, reproduction, and women in India; Adivasi in 
India; Indian untouchables; Agriculture and growth in Japan, Japanology 
at the end of the seventies, Corporate Zen/Japan, Two reviews on Japan. 
12:2, 1980. Taiwanese anticolomalism, Politics of the left in Taiwan/iter- 
view; Industnal work force of young women in Taiwan; Taiwan and Shang- 
hai; China’s new economic policies, 1976-79; May Fourth Movement/re- 
view essay; Reviews on Malaysia 

12:3, 1980. “Our Children Are Being Kidnapped’/Philippines; Philippine 
“normalization”, Protestant opposition in the Philippines; Filipino film- 
maker; The Japanese working class, Nakane Chie/review essay; Short story 
by Oe Kenzaburo 

12:4, 1980. Japanese germ warfare and the U.S. coverup after WWII; 
Women A-bomb victims of Osaka; T.A. Bisson; 1978 Cambodian Black 
Paper; Ethnic Chinese of Vietnam, New evidence on the Vietnam-Kam- 
puchea conflict; Danish perspective on the Vietnam-Kampuchea conflict; 
Indonesia; INDEX 


N 13:1, 1981. Class formation in Maharashtra, Review essay on 1857 revolt 
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in India, Retrospective essay on J.P Narayan, The Indian military, Laos/ e- 
view essay. 

13:2, 1981. SPECIAL ON CHINA, PART I. Mao and the Shangha: 
school; Rural development; Chinese policy on women, South China produc- 
ton brigade, Hong Kong; Sıx books on Thailand/review essay, East Timor/ 
review, Cinema review on a Philippine film. 

13:3, 1981. SPECIAL ON CHINA, PART I. Distribution and develop- 
ment in China; Communes and new development strategy, Market, 
Maoism, and economic reform, The revolution remains in power, Politica! 
cartoons/China; Essay on Lu Xun; In memory of Peggy Duff, Reviews 
13:4, 1981. SPECIAL ON BANGLADESH. Rural class formation, 1940- 
80; “Who works, who eats?’”, Rural development in a Bangladesh village. 
The undeveloped Ganges and Brahmaputra, North Korea—Kimulsungism, 
Pakistan/review, China/two reviews, Japan/review and cinema review, 
INDEX 

14:1, 1982. SPECIAL ON MODES OF PRODUCTION IN ASIA. From 
peasants to petty commodity production, Petty commodity production in 
Mughal India; Peripheral capitalism in Hong Kong; Malaysian capitalism, 
The state in Indonesia, The 1740 massacre of Chinese tn Java, Moral 
economy dispute; City in South Asia/review Reference works on Asia/re- 
view. 

14:2, 1982. SPECIAL ON JAPAN: Emperor System Fascism; 1930s 
Japan—fascism?; Atomic testing ın the Marshall Islands/phoros, Nagasaki 
people and the A-bombing; Hiroshima & Nagasaki/review. Short story by 
Oe Kenzaburo, Caste in South Asia/review, States and revolutions/? eview 
14:3, 1982. Plantation economy in Sn Lanka, Migrant labor m India, 
Reform movement among Taiwan intellectuals; Martial law in Taiwan. 
China's human nghts/review; CIA surveillance of CCAS Military terror 
in Pakistan/communication, Five books on Central Asia/review 

14:4, 1982. Martial law in the Philippines; The CIA on Kampuchean 
events; Southeast Asian agribusiness, Three interviews from Kampuchea 
The nature of agricultural research, Female emperors of Japan, Poem by 
Taeko Tomioka; Women in Japan/review INDEX 

15:1, 1983. SPECIAL ON CHINA. Strategic limes m China, 1949-81. 
An insider’s view of economic reform in post-Mao China, China's popular 
revolutionary model operas, Class relations and the origin of rural revolution 
in South China; Imperialism in China—-a methodological cntique, 
Malaysia/review of C Trocki’s Prince of Pirates and response 

15:2, 1983. SPECIAL ON INDONESIA. Women workers and the Islamic 
patriarchy; “Agricultural involution” and its critics, Squeezing the peas- 
ants—the “Green Revolution” in Indonesia, The U S responsibility for 
East Timor repression; East Timor & Indonesia. China, Korea/? eviews 
15:3, 1983. Indian bourgeoisie and imperialism; Class struggles in 
Maharashtra coop sugar industry; Capitalist agriculture and rural classes 
in India, Bangladesh/review, Korea/nvo reviews, Sibena/review, ` Onen- 
talism’s” attack on Said’s Orientalism 

15:4, 1983. U S bestsellers on Asia, 1931-80, Military research on Viet- 
nam at the Univ of Pennsylvania, 1965-67, Malay peasants & proletanan 
consciousness; Thailand/review, Vietnam/nvo reviews China/sreview. 
INDEX. 

16:1, 1984. 1884 Hong Kong Insurrection, Tamil question in Sr: Lanka/ 
three articles; People’s theatre in Bangladesh, Land reform in Pakistan, 
Capitalism and agrarian change in India, Indta/nvo reviews, China/nvo 
reviews 

16:2, 1984. The Japanese emperor system, Fukutake, Japan's rural 
sociologist; Political protest in prewar Japan, Art, children, & the atomic 
bomb; After the war-—translations from Miyamoto Yuriko, Socialist de- 
velopment in Vietnam; Japan/three :eviews, China/review 

16:3, 1984. SPECIAL ISSUE ON CHINESE LITERATURE AFTER 
MAO. Stories and poetry in the tradition of “critical realism” on the 
aftermath of the Cultural Revolution, youth, peasants, women, the bureauc- 
ratic “system,” and marginal lives 

16:4, 1984. State and labor in South Korea; Japanese management in 
Singapore; Mass media in Malaysia and Singapore, Sketches of Indonesia, 
Rickshawmen of Singapore; Teaching the Vietnam War; Bibliography on 
North Korea, China/two reviews; West Papua/review, Kampuchea/review, 
ClA/review; INDEX. 

17:1, 1985. Urban poverty in India, Women's social welfare work in India, 
Quamies of Makrana/photo essay, Informal urban economy in Calcutta, 


India; China’s ethnic minorities; A response to Werner’s “Socialist De- 
velopment” (Fforde); Werner rejoinder. 

17:2, 1985. Feminism and anarchism in Japan; A translated excerpt from 
Bitter Sea, Pure Land by Ishimure; KAL Flight 007; Tragedy of Kam- 
puchea; Korean War/review essay; Family planning in Japan/review. 
17:3, 1985. The Chinese rediscovery of Karl Marx; A Japanese business 
novel/translation; “Heirs of the Dragon” /transiation,; India, 1947. the trans- 
fer of power; Women in.North Korea; Kang Ning-hsiang/interview; The 
Philippine economy/review essay, North India/review. 

17:4, 1985. Labor struggles in early postwar Japan; U.S./Japan relations; 
Social banditry in Malaysia; China’s literary renaissance; The Chinese 
language/review; MITI and industrial policy in Japan and the semiconductor 
industry in the U.S. and Japan/review essay; INDEX. 

18:1, 1986. Japanese nuclear power plant gypsies; The bombing of 
Nagasaki/translation; Imperialism and the Chinese economy; The transition 
to socialism in China/review essay; Shawcross’s Cambodia/review essay; 
Post-Mao Chinese literature/review essay; Missionaries m China/review 
18:2, 1986. SPECIAL ISSUE ON THE ANTI-NUCLEAR MOVE- 
MENT IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. Micronesia and U.S. policy; Colli- 
sion course at Kwajalein; The “Soviet threat” in the South Pacific, The 
South Pacific nuclear-free zone; France in the Pacific; New Zealand and 
ANZUS; Helen Clark/interview; New Zealand as a nuclear-free nation. 
18:3, 1986. Philippine political humor; Mila D. Aguilar/poems; Opposition 
in Taiwan; Student protests in Beijing; “Children of Nagasaki”/translation, 
Japanese germ warfare; Women’s industrial employment in Kerala, India; 
Baritz’s Vietnam War/review; Asian Pacific dynamism/review; Kampuchea 
and KAL 007/correspondence. 

18:4, 1986. The Bhopal disaster; Food self-sufficiency in North Korea; 
Female textile workers in Me: and Taish6 Japan; The China-centered 
approach to Chinese history/review essay; Yue Daiyun: a revolutionary 
Chinese woman/review essay, American women missionaries in China/re- 
view essay, Bhopal/review essay; INDEX 

19:1, 1987. SPECIAL ON INDONESIA. Human nghts and the Indonesian 
middle class; Political prisoners in Indonesia; The East Timor conflict; Tan 
Malaka; Class struggle and feminism in Banshü hetya, Indonesia/two 


Prices: 
Vol. 3:3 through 6:4 ................ $1.50 per copy 
Vol. 7:2 through 9:4 ................ $2.50 per copy 
Vol. 10:1 through 12:2 ............. $3.50 per copy 
Vol. 12:3 through 13:1 ............. $4.50 per copy 
Vol. 13.2 through 13:4 ............. $4.95 per copy 
Vol. 14:1 through present .......... $5.50 per copy 


Set of in-print back issues through Vol. 20:4, $155 
($160 to bill). Face value $245.85, 


For individuals, payment must accompany all orders. 


Out of print: 
Vols. 1 and 2 (1968 & 1969); Vol. 3:1 & 2 (1970); 
Vol. 4:1, 3, & 4 (1972); Vol. 5:1 & 2 (1973); 
Vol. 7:1 (1975); Vol. 8:3 (1976); Vol. 11:3 (1979). 


All out-of-print articles and issues are available 
(as unbound photocopies) from the Bulletin for 15¢ a 


page. 


reviews, Resistance in Mughul India/review. 

19:2, 1987, Okubo Genj: and the IPR/tribute, A New Zealand nerspective: 
on Pacific secunty; Poems by atomic bomb survivors/translation; Transna- , 
tional investment in the Philippines, Labor in East Asian industrialization; ~ 

The Taiwan miracle/review,; Rural China/review, Indian Markismireview: 
essay, “Soviet threat” in the South Pacific/correspondence, Food in North 
Korea/correspondence 

19:3, 1987. The “death” of Kim II Sung, Minorities in colonial Indochina; 
Class conflict in rural Japan, Fascist Japan/review essay; Author’s response, 
India/review essay, South Korean state capitalism and human nghts/review 
essay 

19:4, 1987. The coups in Fii/nvo articles; The Free Papua Movement; 
The Indonesia—Papua New Guinea border, Hiroshima poems/translation; 
The art of Im and Tosh: Maruky book and film reviews, Westem Marxists 
and Chinese Marxism/review essay; INDEX. 

20:1, 1988. Hydropower versus people's power; A symposium on Marxism 
in China today: an interview with Su Shaozhi, with comments by Western 
scholars and a response by Su; The Japanese landlord system and tenancy 
disputes; The 1911 Revolution in China/review essay, Intellectuals in 
modern and contemporary China/review essay; Vietnam and America/re- 
vew, Deaths in Pol Pot’s Kampuchea/correspondence 

20:2, 1988.SPECIAL ON SOUTH ASIA..The Green Revolution in India; 
The “New Peasant Movement” in India; An interview with Dev Nathan: 
the Naxalite legacy; The Bombay textile workers’ strike of 1982; Women 
and capitalist development in Sri Lanka, 1977-87; India’s political 
economy/review essay, The Naga nation and genocide/review. 

20:3, 1988. SPECIAL ON WOMEN. China’s Special Economic Zones; 
Women and work in Shenzhen; Women workers on Silicon Island (Kyushu, 
Japan); Married Japanese women in white-collar employment; Reading 
women’s texts/review essay with responses by two authors 

20:4, 1988. The genocide of the Cham Muslims of Kampuchea under Pol 
Pot; Japanese investment in Southeast Asia; The U S. policy of neither 
confirming nor denying the presence of nuclear weapons; How Pol Pot 
came to power/review essay; Lineages and land ownership in China, 1000- 
1940/review essay; INDEX. 


Article copies on paper and entire back volumes on microfilm 
(including all out-of-print issues) are available through UMI, 300 
N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106, U.S.A. Photocopies from 
UMI are $9.50 an article and $37.00 an issue. Microform issues 
cost $18.00 to $20.00 each. 
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Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at our office since the last 
issue. Please refer to the longer list in the previous issue for other 
books currently available from BCAS. If you are interested in review- 
ing one or more of these books, write to Bul Doub, BCAS, 3239 9th 
Street, Boulder, CO 80304-2112, U.S.A. We also welcome reviews 
of important works on Asta that are not on our lists, and if you ask 
us to get particular books for you to review, we can usually do it. We 
generally prefer review essays that compare two or more books and 
discuss problems of approach or analysis. For more details on our 
preferences, please see our “Guidelines for BCAS Authors,” which 
is reprinted above. 


Bina Agrawal, Structures of Patriarchy: The State, the Community 
and the Household in Modernising Asia (London: Zed Books Ltd.; 
New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1988). 

Frank J. Costa, Ashok K. Dutt, Laurence J.C. Ma, and Allen G. 
Noble, eds., Urbanization in Asia: Spatial Dimensions and Policy 
Issues (Honolulu, HI University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Roger Daniels, Asian America, Chinese and Japanese in the United 
States since 1850 (Seattle, WA and London. University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1988). 

John DeFrancis, Visible Speech: The Diverse Oneness of Writing Sys- 
tems (Honolulu, HI: University of Hawau Press, 1989), 

Documentation for Action Groups in Asia (DAGA), ed., Debt Crisis 
and People’s Struggle (Kowloon, Hong Kong’ DAGA, Christian 
Conference of Asia—Urban Rural Mission, 1987). 

Sonia Kruks, Rayna Rapp, and Marilyn B. Young, eds , Promissory 
Notes: Women in the Transition to Socialism (New York. New 
Feminist Library, 1989). 

Victor Nee and David Stark, eds., Remaking the Economic Institutions 
of Socialism. China and Eastern Europe (Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1989). 

Linda K. Richter, The Politics of Tourism in Asta (Honolulu, HI 
University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Yoshikazu Sakamoto, ed., Asia: Militarization and Regional Conflict 
(Tokyo, Japan: The United Nations University; and London and 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books Ltd., 1988). 

Robert A Scalapino, Seizaburo Sato, Jusuf Wanandi, and Sung-joo 

Han, eds., Asia and the Major Powers: Domestic Politics and 

Foreign Policy, University of California, Institute of East Asian 

Studies Research Paper and Policy Study no. 28 (Berkeley, Califor- 

ma, 1988). 

Robert A Scalapino, Seizaburo Sato, Jusuf Wanandi, and Sung-joo 
Han, eds., Asian Security Issues: Regional and Global, University 
of California, Institue of East Asian Studies Research Paper and 
Policy Study no. 26 (Berkeley, California, 1988) 

Herman M. Schwartz, In the Dominions of Debt: Historical Perspec- 
tives on Dependent Development (Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1989). 

Vandana Shiva, Staying Alive. Women, Ecology and Development 
(London: Zed Books Ltd.; New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1988) 
Hung-chao Ta, ed., Confucianism and Economic Development: An 
Oriental Alternative? (Washington, D C.: The Washington Institute 

Press, 1989). 

Joseph J. Tobin, David Y H Wu, Dana H. Davidson, Preschool in 
Three Cultures: Japan, China, and the United States (New Haven, 
CT and London: Yale University Press, 1989). 

Jim Villani and Naton Leslie, eds , Third World: Pig Iron No I5 (a 
paperback anthology of literature from or about the Third World, 
including Asian topics) (Youngstown, OH: Pig Iron Press, 1988). 

Ranginu1 Walker and William Sutherland, eds., The Pacific: Peace, 
Security and the Nuclear Issue (Tokyo, Japan: The United Nations 
University; and London and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books 
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Southeast Asia 


David P. Chandler, Ben Kiernan, Chanthou Boua, et al., eds. and 
trans., Pol Pot Plans the Future. Confidential Leadership Docu- - 
ments from Democratic Kampuchea, 1976-1977, Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, Yale Center for International and Area 
Studies (New Haven, CT, 1988). j 

Eka Darmaputera, Pancasila and the Search for Identity and Modernity 
in Indonesian Society (Leiden, New York, Kobenhavn, and Koln: 
E.J Brill, 1988) 

Christine Drake, National Integration in Indonesia. Patterns and 
Policies (Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Adam Fforde, The Agrarian Question in North Vietnam, 1974-1979 
(Armonk, NY and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). | 

Gerald R. Giogho, Days of Decision: An Oral History of Conscientious 
Objectors in the Military during: the Vietnam War (Trenton, NJ: 
Broken Rifle Press, 1989). 

Gillian Hart et al., Agrarian Transformations. Local Processes and 
the State in Southeast Asia (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London’ 
University of California Press, 1989) 

Patricia Herbert and Anthony Miller, eds., South-East Asia Languages 
and Literatures (Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

David G. Marr and Christine P. White, eds., Postwar Vietnam: Dilem- 
mas in Socialist Development (Ithaca, NY: Southeast Asia Program, 
Cornell University, 1988). 

Garry Rodan, The Political Economy of Singapore's Industrialization: 
National State and International Capital (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1989). 

E. San Juan, Jr., Subversions of Desire: Prolegomena to Nick Joaquin 
(Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1988). 

Jim Villani and Rose Sayre, eds., Viet Nam Flashbacks: Pig Iron No. 
12 (a paperback anthology of Vietnam Era literature) (Youngstown, 
OH: Pig Iron Press, 1984). : 

Fukuo Ueno, Desa Cimahi: Analysis of a Village on Java during the 
Japanese Occupation (1943), W.J. Hendrix and S.C.N. de Jong, 
eds., Erasmus University Comparative Area Studies Program 
Werkdokument no. 11 (Rotterdam, 1988) 

World Rainforest Movement (WRM) and Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(SAM), The Battle for Sarawak’s Forests (Penang, Malaysia: WRM 
and SAM, 1989) 


South Asia 


K M. de Silva and Howard Wriggins, J.R. Jayewardene of Sri Lanka: 
A Political Biography. Volume One: The First Fifty Years, 1906- 
1956 (Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1988). 

Patricia Jeffery, Roger Jeffery, and Andrew Lyon, Labour Pains and 
Labour Power: Women and Childrearing in India (London and 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ. Zed Books Ltd.; and New Delhi: Manohar, 
1989). 

Philip Mathew and Ajit Muricken, eds., Religion, Ideology and 
Counter-Culture (Bangalore: Horizon Books, 1987). 

James Warner Bjorkman, ed., Fundamentalism, Revrvalists and Vio- 
lence in South Asta (Riverdale, MD: The Riverdale Company, 
1988). 


Northeast Asia 


Scott S. Bumett, Korean-American Relations. Documents Pertaining 
to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of the United States, Volume III: 
The Period of Diminishing Influence, 1896—1905 (Honolulu, HI: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Joshua A. Fogel, Recent Japanese Studies of Modern Chinese History 
(II): Translations from Shigaku Zasshi for 1983-1986 (Armonk, 
NY A's London: M.E Sharpe, 1989). 

David G Goodman, Japanese Drama and Culture ın the 1960s: The 
Return of the Gods (Armonk, NY and London: M E. Sharpe, 1988). 

Claire Zebroski Mamola, Japanese Women Writers in English Trans- — 
lation: An Annotated Bibliography (New York and London: Garland | 
Publishing, 1989). 


Suguru Matsuki and David L. Swain, eds , Called to be Peacemakers 
(Tokyo, Japan: Japan Ecumenical Books, 1989) 

Michael Edson Robinson, Cultural Nationalism in Colonial Korea, 
1920-1925 (Seattle, WA and London’ University of Washington 
Press, 1988). 

Richard Rubinger, ed., An American Sctentist in Early Meyi Japan: 
The Autobiographical Notes of Thomas C. Mendenhall (Honolulu, 

_ Hk University of Hawaii Press, 1989) 

Robert A. Scalapino and Hongkoo Lee, eds., Korea-U.S. Relations: 
The Politics of Trade and Security, University of California Institute 
of East Asian Studies Research Paper and Policy Study no. 25 
(Berkeley, CA, 1988). 

J.A.A. Stockwin et al., Dynamic and Immobilist Politics in Japan 
(Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press, 1989). 

Conrad Totman, The Green Archipelago: Forestry in Preindustrial 
Japan (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1989) 


East Asia 


Timothy Brook, ed., The Asiatic Mode of Production in China (Ar- 
monk, NY and London: M E Sharpe, 1989) 

John P. Burns, ed , The Chinese Communist Party's Nomenklatura 
System: A Documentary Study of Party Control of Leadership Selec- 
tion, 1979—1984 (Armonk, NY and London: M E. Sharpe, 1989). 

Gerald Chan, China and International Organizations: Participation 
in Non- Governmental Organizations Since 1971 (Hong Kong, Ox- 
ford, and New York: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

C.C Chen with Frederica M. Bunge, Medicine in Rural China. A 
Personal Account (Berkeley, New York, Los Angeles, and London’ 
University of California Press, 1989) 

Marc J. Cohen, Taiwan at the Crossroads: Human Rights, Political 
Development and Social Change on the Beautiful Island (Washing- 
ton, D C.: Asia Resource Center, 1988) 

Kathleen Hartford and Steven M. Goldstein, eds , Single Sparks: 
China’s Rural Revolutions (Armonk, NY and London: M.E 
Sharpe, 1989). 

Ruth Hayhoe, China’s Universities and the Open Door (Armonk, NY 
and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). 

Ray Huang, China: A Macro History (Armonk, NY and London: 
M E. Sharpe, 1988). 

Eva Hung et al , eds , Renditions: A Chinese-English Translation 
Magazine. Numbers 29 and 30, Special Issue. Hong Kong (Hong 
Kong: Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, 1988). 

Maria Jaschok, Concubines and Bondservants. The Social History of 
a Chinese Custom (Hong Kong: Oxford University Press; London. 
Zed Books, Ltd., 1988). 

Kenneth G. Lieberthal and Bruce J. Dickson, A Research Guide to 
Central Party and Government Meetings in China, 1949-1986 (Ar- 
monk, NY and London. M.E. Sharpe, 1989) 

Kenneth Lieberthal and Michel Oksenberg, Policy Making in China: 
Leaders, Structures, and Processes (Princeton, NJ: Pnnceton Uni- 
versity Press, 1988). 

Ono Kazuko with Joshua A. Fogel, ed , Chinese Women in a Century 
of Revolution, 1850-1950 (Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1989). Originally published in Japanese under the title 
Chiigoku Josei-shi, copyright 1978 by Ono Kazuko. First published 
by Heibonsha Ltd , Publishers, Tokyo. 

Lucian W. Pye, The Mandarin and the Cadre: China's Political Cul- 
tures, Center for Chinese Studies, University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan Monographs in Chinese Studies vol. 59 (Ann Arbor, MI, 1988) 

Linda A. Reed, Education m the People’s Republic of China and 
U.S.—China Educational Exchanges (Washington, D C.. National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 1988). 

Denis Fred Sumon and Merle Goldman, eds., Sctence and Technology 
in Post-Mao China, Harvard Contemporary China Series: 5 (Cam- 
bridge, MA. Harvard University Press, 1989). 


Janice E. Stockard, Daughters of the Canton Delta Marriage Patterns 
and Economic Strategies in South China, 1860—1930 (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1989) 

Stephen C. Thomas, Foreign Intervention and China’s Industrial De- 
es aaa 1870-1911 (Boulder, CO and London: Westview Press, 
l ; 

Lyman P. Van Slyke, Yangtze. Nature, History, and the River (Stanford. 
CA: Stanford Alumni Association, 1988) 

Wang Anyi, Love in a Small Town, trans Eva Hung (Hong Kong’ 
Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, 1988). 

John Woodruff, China in Search of Its Future Years of Great Reform, 
1982-87 (Seattle, WA and London: University of Washington 
Press, 1989). 

Can Aue, Dialogues in Paradise, trans Ronald R Janssen and Jian 
Zhang (Evanston, IL. Northwestern University Press, 1989) 
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New titles in the 
Sociology of “Developing Societies” series 


Central America 
edited by Jan L. Flora and Edelberto Torres-Rivas 


Focuses on two key aspects of the sociology of development in Central 
America the roots of insurgency and conflict and the role of class and 
ethrucity in thts conflict In addition to offering a broad overview of the 
economic and political history of the region as a whole and the cultures of 
resistance that have developed, the book offers essays on each country tn the 
region These orginal essays provide an ideal foundation for classroom or 
general siudy 

$11.00 PB7662 paper $27.00 CL7654 cioth 


Southeast Asia 
edited by John Taylor and Andrew Turton 


Thrs rapidity changing part of the world has experienced most of the develop- 
ment options available and so provides crucial insights into the development 
process The contnbutors to this volume provide detailed empirical analyses 
of the sahent features of the structures of Southeast Asian societies, focusing 
on those issues that will influence change in the decades to come 

$11.00 PB7646 paper $27.00 CL7638 cioth 


Other titles in the series that are now available: 


Introduction to the Sociology of “Developing Societies” 
edited by Teodor Sharun and Hamza Alavi $12.50 PB5951 paper 
$25.00 CL5953 cloth 512 pp 


The Middle East edited by Talal Asad and Roger Owen $8.00 
PB6372 paper $20.00 CL6364 cloth 264 pp. 


Sub-Saharan Africa edited by Chns Allen and Gavin Williams 
$8.00 PB5988 paper $18.00 CL597X cloth 240 pp 


Latin America edited by Eduardo Archetts, Paul Cammack, 
and Bryan Roberts $11.00 PB6860 paper $26.00 CL6852 cloth 
320 pp 


Please acid $1 50 for the first book, 50¢ for each addrbonal book when ordering by ma! $10 00 
mnata on VISA and MasterCard orders 


A! your bookstore or directly from 
MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS 
122 West 27th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 « (212) 691-2555 
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RELOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES SERVICE CENTRE 


The Universities Service Centre has moved to the Chinese 
University of : Hong Kong and began limited service there in January 
1989. Operations are expected to be in full swing in June 1989. 


Established in 1963, the USC served as the main research base in 
the field for several generations of China scholars. The USC has a 
collection of more than ten thousand volumes in Chinese, four thousand 
in English and a complete set of newspaper runs for every Chinese 
province from 1949 to present. Current subscriptions amount to about 
1100 Chinese magazines, over 70 English magazines and nearly 400 
Chinese newspapers. 


The Centre is now under the Directorship of Dr. H.C.Kuan, reader 
in Government and Public Administration of CUHK. It will continue to 
provide services to all qualified international scholars and they are 
encouraged to contact us at the following address if they are planning 
to visit the USC in the near future. 


Postal Address : The Universities Service Centre 
The Chinese University of Hong Kong 
Shatin, New Territories 


Hong Kong 
Telephone > 0-6952946/0-6952947 
Telex >: 50301 CUHK HX 
Fax > (852) 0-6954234 
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DEVELOPMENT 


The Mutti-Disciplinary International 
Journal Devoted to the Study and 
Promotion of World Development 


Chairman of the Editonal Board Paul P. Streeten, Word 
Development institute, Boston Unversity, 270 Bay State Road, 
Boston, MA 02215 USA 

Managing Editor Anne Gordon Drabek, Suite 501, 

1717 Massachusetts Ave, NW, Washington, OC 20036 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT's purpose ts to encourage and 
enhance world progress through the appropnate use of 
science and technology and innovations in social and cultural 
institutions 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT analyzes and reviews issues 
including. relations between nch and poor countres; the 
impact of world inflation and unemployment; relations 
between developing countnes; and repercussions of smportant 
economic and political developments. 

WORLD DEVELOPMENT also offers articles which help 
stimulate and improve the development and application of 
approprate science and technology in developing countries 

Finally, the journal presents magnate and constructrve ideas 
for expenments and imneovatrons in socal and cultural 
institutions, standards and styles of ife and work )both at 
the global and local levetis}; which examine the scope and 
limits for the transfer of “Western” institutions to the different 
societies of developing countries 

SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

ISSN. 0305-750X Vol 17, 1989 Published 12 issues per annum 
Annual Instrtutianal Subscriptron Rate (1989) .00 
Two-year Institubonal Rate (1989/90) 

Indmidua!l Rate (1989) * 

"Available only to those whose libranes subscnbe. 

Deutsche Mark prices shown include postage and insurance For 
subscription rate in Africa, Asia, Australasia, the Americas, UK and 
Fre, contaci your nearest Pergamon office Prees and publication 
dates are subject to change without notice. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST! 
PERGAMON PRESS 
© 
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1989: Volume 21, Numbers 1-4 


ol. 21, No. 1/Jan—Mar., 1989 


Vibhuti Patel: “Sex-Determination and Sex-Preselection Tests in 
© India: Modern Techniques for Femicide” 
> Sunera Thobani: “Indian Woman” /poem 
Ku Yen-lin: “The Feminist Movement in Taiwan, 1972-87" 
7 Lau Pok-chi and Jonathan Unger: “Between Mao and Manna: A 
< Photo-Essay on the Chinese Countryside in Transition” 
Arif Dirlik: “Postsocialism? Reflections on ‘Socialism with Chinese 
= Characteristics” 
Richard H. Minear: “Four Poems (1941-45) by the Hiroshima Poet 
Kurihara Sadako” /translation 





3 < Gavan McCormack et al.: “Mountains Collapse: The Death of 


c= Hirohito” 
-© W. Donald Burton: “Rural and Urban Protest in Tokugawa Japan”: 
© Peasant Protest in Japan, 1590-1884, by Herbert P. Bix: Peasant 
=o Protests and Uprisings in Tokugawa Japan, by Stephen Vlastos; 
o Social Protest and Popular Culture in Eighteenth Century Japan, 
oo. by Anne Walthall/review essay 
“Sui Fay Kornberg: “The Role of Biography in the Analysis of 
~~ Chinese Politics’: China’ s New Party Leadership: Biographies and 
- Analyses of the Twelfth Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
> munist Party, by Wolfgang Bartke and Peter Schier; P' eng Te-huai: 
The Man and the Image, by Jürgen Domes; The Making of a 
Premier: Zhao Zivang’s Provincial Career, by David L. Sham- 
baugh; Zhou Enlai: A Biography, by Dick Wilson/review essay 
John Lie: “Japanese Education as Number One”; The Japanese Edu- 
cational Challenge: A Commitment to Children, by Merry White/ 
review 








< Vol. 21, Nos. 2~4/Apr.—Dec., 1989 
- Twentieth Anniversary Issue on Indochina and the War 
Ngo Vinh Long: “Vietnam: The Real Enemy” 
Aichael Vickery: “Cambodia (Kampuchea): History, Tragedy, and 
Uncertain Future” 
Randall Ireson and Caro! J. lreson: “Laos: Marxism in a Sub- 
sistence Rural Economy” 
am Chomsky: “The United States and Indochina: Far from an 
Aberration” 
V.D. Ehrhart: “The Invasion of Grenada” /poem 
David Sheff: “An Interview with Daniel Elisberg: U.S. Foreign Policy 
“in Vietnam and Now” 
eorge R. Vickers: “The Vietnam Antiwar Movement in Perspective” 
jouglas Allen: “Antiwar Asian Scholars and the Vietnam/Indochina 
War” 
farvin E. Gettleman: “Against Cartesianism: Preliminary Notes on 
Three Generations of English-Language Political Discourse on 
Vietnam” 
Films on the War: 
enefer P. Shute: “Framing Vietnam” 

lyn Studlar and David Desser: “Never Having to Say You’re 

Sorry: Rambo’s Rewriting of the Vietnam War” 



















Nina Adams: “Teaching about the Vietnam War: Bom 
Home to the Classroom” 

Jayne Werner, Paul Joseph, Christine Pelzer w bhite, and Martin 
Novelli: “Course Syllabi on the Vietnam War" 

Merle Ratner: “Some Reflections on the Gror 
Friendship Movement” 

Jon Livingston, Bryant Avery, Joe peaks ami RA ari M 
Doub: “The Bulletin of Concerned . “hin 
Perspective of Past and Present ae F 

BCAS Editorial Board: “Who We Are in 1989° 

Index and Guide to Past Issues of BCAS 
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Graphics 


The Bulletin is looking for photos, sketches, maps, and 
cartoons that we can use to iHastrate articles or as photo or 
art essays. Do you have some favorites vou'’d Hke to share 
with the rest of us? And/or do you know photographers or 
artists who might like to have their work used’? We are 
particularly interested in illustrations that have social or 
political significance, but we can also use ones that simply 
set the scene for areas being discussed. We can make our 
black-and-white illustrations fram both black-and-white 
and color slides, prints, and negatives, allows? the black 
and whites turn out better than the color ones, If vou bave 
some graphics you'd like to offer, please send them to 
BCAS, 3239 9th Street, Boulder, CO 80304-2112, U.S.A. 
Or you could simply let us know the subjects of vour 
pictures or the graphics you know about, and we'll contact 
you when we have an article or issue we'd Hke to consider 
using them to illustrate. We'll return the graphics eventu- 
ally and will of course give proper credit. And we'll send 
contributors two extra copies of the Bulletin their graphics 
appear in. 

















BCAS BACK ISSUES 


All issues—in-print or out-of-print-—-from Vol. 1, So. 
in 1968 until the present are now available from RC ‘AS or 
from University Microfilms International. Please send Tor 
our guide-index that covers all twenty years and has 
ordering information and prices. 











BCAS 

3239 9th St. 

Boulder, CO 80304-2112. 0.8.4. 
Phone: (303) 449-7439 







The photo on the back cover is by John Sprageax: 
traditional bullock cart on a country road negi 
August 1980. © John Spragens, Jr., 1980, 
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